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TEMPERATURE. THIAMINE, AND GROWTH OF 
PHYCOMYCES 

William 4. Robbins and Frederick Kavanagh 

Teniiieratiire has a marked effect ui>oii the "rowth of Phycof^yces hlakes- 
l(’(‘(inus in media coiitaiiiiiifj limitiujr amounts of thiamine. At the lower tern- 
j)eratures ‘»:rowth is slower but the sporanjriophores attain a jrreater lenjrth 
and the final dry weij»:}it of the myeeliim^ is materially larf 2 :er. The inter¬ 
relation between thiamine and temperature on the irrowth of Phycomyces 
may affect our ideas of the metabolism of thiamine by this or<raiiism. bears 
on the use of this fun'rns in the bioassay of thiamine, and modifies our eon- 
(*ept of the term ^‘optimum’’ temperature. The present study reports experi¬ 
ments on the ‘rro\vth of Phyc<nnyccs in solution cultures at various tempera¬ 
tures in the j)r(‘senee of limitin**' amounts of thiamine or its intermediates. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Phyco)nyc(s hJak(sle(anus (-) was jrrown in 125-ml. Erlenmeyer flasks 
each (‘ontaiiiin^^ 25 ml. of a basal mediund supplemented with thiamine (or 
mi\tur(*s of its inf(^*mediates) in amounts less than suffieient to allow maxi¬ 
mum jrrowth. The medium in the flasks was ino(*uIated by addinjr a drop of 
a sj)ore susi>ension in sterile distilled water. Identical cultures were incu¬ 
bated at various tenpierat ures ; at intervals after inoculation tlm dry weights 
of the mycelium W(M*e determined. The dry wei*rhts of small (quantities 
of mycelium w(^re detennined by filtering into Gooch crucibles, washinjr 
thoroughly with distilled water, and dryinjr at 100° C. When ^o'owth was 
sufficiently extensive to foj*m a mat, the mat was fished out. washed in dis¬ 
tilled water, ])ressed qiartially dry with the tinjrers and jilai-ed in aluminum 
])ans for drying and wei^hinj;. 

All glassware was cleaned with chromic acid cleaninjr mixture, thor¬ 
oughly l insed with taj> and distilled water, and drained dry. The thiamine 
and its intermediates wei*e obtained from Merck and Co. The aspara<rine was 
purifi(Ml by tivatnumt with Norit and crystallization from alcohol. The 
otlnu’ chemicals were of (^.P. jrrade. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Dry Weight—Time Curves at Various Temperatures. Phycomyces 
was <rr()wn at 10°, 15'', 20°, and 25°- in tlie basal medium with 3 g. of 

3 The l)iisal «oliitioii eoiitjiiiied per liter O.o MgSO, 7 II 2 O, l.o KHjPO., 50 g. 
(lextroKe, »8]»nrngi!U* a« iiidicntod, and the following trace elements in p.j>.m.: 0.005 B, 0.02 
Cu, O.I Fe, 0.01 Mil, 0.01 Mo, 0.09 Zn, and 0.01 Ga. 

2 For simplicity the teinpenitures of incnhation are given to the nearest whole degree. 
They were actually as follows: 10.4*^ ±0.2, 15.4° ±0.4, 20.0° ± 0.3, and 24.8° ±0.3. All 
temiieratures are expressed on the CVntigrade scale. 

1 
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asparagine per liter supplemented with 0.25, 0.5, 1.0, or 1.5 nijj moles of 
thiamine per flask. At various intervals after inoculation the dry weights*^ 
of triplicate cultures were determined. 

The most complete series of determinations Avas made on those cultures 
supplemented with 1.0 lajj mole of thiamine. For the cultures grown with this 



time in days. 

Fig. 1. Average flry weights i»f inyeelium of ])ro(hiee(l at lo , l.*i , , 

and 25^ in a batuil solution eoiitainiiig 1 ni^ mole tliiamine ]ut flask. 

amount of thiamine at lO'^ dry Aveights Avere determined daily from the 5th 
to the 16th day' after inoenlation and on the 20th, 22nd, 24tli, and 26th day. 
For those cultures at 15° dry weiglit determinations Avere made daily from 
the 4th to the 16th da.y and on the IHth, 20lh, and 22nd day. For the cultures 

3 Jn this experiment variations in water content in tin* drit‘d inyeelium were rniniiin?. 4 *d 
by removing the inyeelium from the oven and allowing it to cool for at least ;{o minutes in 
H desiccator over calcium chloride. Weighings were made t<» tin* nearest t>.l mg. in .10 
seconds. 
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at 20° and 25° the determinations were made daily from the 3rd to the 18th 
day. The dry weijrht—time curves (fig. 1) at all four temperatures were of 
the same general shape. At each temperature the dry weight increased with 
time to a maximum followed by a decrease as the result of aiitolysis. The 
higher the temperature the more (piickly the maximum was reached and the 
lower was that dry weight. At 10° with 1.0 mp mole of thiamine the maximum 
dry weight was 196.8 mg. reached on the 13th day; at 15°, 167.9 mg. on the 
10th day; at 20°, 152.9 mg. on the 7th day, and at 25°, 113.6 mg. on the 6th 
day. Almost twice as much dry matter was produced b}' Phycornyces at 10° 
with 1.0 m|j mole of thiamine as was formed in the same medium at 25°. 

TABLE 1. Avrnjiffc dry wrighf in mg, of mycelium of PUyeomyers groivn at 10^, 15^, 

or ;^f}° for Ihc periods given in a basal solution containing O.Jo, O.n, l.Oy or l.o mp, 


mohs of ihiamine 
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1 
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1 

1.0 
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18.3 

, 148.3 1 

189.8 
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108.3 

102.2 

151.5 

1 135.9 

15° 

20.2 

123.1 

107.9 

157.8 

159.1 

143.4 

139.9 

1 i;i3..i 


2 (»° 

90.2 

152.9 

132.4 { 

133.2 

124.5 

122.0 
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112.3 

99.2 

101.1 

102.9 

104.1 
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' 203.4 

225.8 



180.8 


' 160.5 

1.0 ]li^, 

tliiaiiiiiH* 

! 15° I 

58.0 

187.5 

190.0 


181.7 



101.2 


I 20° 

179.0 

180.8 

180.5 1 


107.8 

101.5 




25° 

15h.4 

153.7 

133.2 I 

1 

1 

1 ' 

133.5 

141.7 





Ijcss t'requcnt determinations of dry weights were made with the other 
(|uantities of thiamine. At 10° determinations were made on the 7th, 10th, 
12th. 2()tli, and 26lh day; at 15°, on the 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, and 22nd day; 
at 20° and 25°, on the 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, and 18th day. The results 
(table 1) with 0.25, 0.5, or 1.5 mp moles of thiamine per fla.sk were similar 
to those obtaimsl in the cultures which contained 1.0 mjj mole of vitamin. The 
maximum dry weight attained at the lower temperatures was greater than 
that at rhe higher temperatures (table 2). In the cultures containing 0.25 
m|.i mole of thiamine the maximum weight at 10° was 171 per cent of the 
maximum at 25°; in those with 0.5 mp mole it was 182 per cent; with 1.0 nip 
mole 174 jier centj and with 1.5 nip moles 155 per cent. 

The higher the temperature the less eflReiently was thiamine used by 
Phycomyers in the jiroduction of dry matter. This is made clear by the 
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figures in table 2 and also by ealenlatin^ the dry matter formed per unit 
of thiamine at the various temperatures. P\)r example, in the presence of 1 
inp mole of thiamine Phycomycvs at produ(*(*d 580,000 units of dry mat¬ 
ter for each unit of tliiamine present in the medium; at 25° the units of dry 
matter per unit of thiamine were 340,000. 

It should be emphasized that the amount of thiamine in these cultures 
was the factor limiting growth at all temperatures. More than suflicMeut 
sugar, asparagine, mineral salts, and other materials were presiuit for the 
amoiuit of growth obtained. This is demonstrated by the increased growth 
as the thiamine was increased. For example, the maximum at 10° with 0.25 
m|j mole of thiamine was 72.0 ing.; with 0.5 n^j mole, 12fl.5 mg.; with 1.0 nin 
mole, 196.8 mg.; with 1.5 m^ moles, 225.8 mg. Similar results were obtained 
at 15°, 20°, and 25° (table 2). 

TABLE 2. Mtu'initnn dry wnytits in hn;. (ddainrd at lit' tf rntfurf s and triih the 
quanlitif S of ihiatninf /jirm, Thf pytirrs ni thf fnirmthrs* s art' tht' nnmht r ttf days iff 
inrubation to idtiain tin ma.riinnni ihy Wt'iffht. 


M fx moles 
thiamine j 

10"' 

l.*i 


I 

271 

n.2r» ! 

72.1» (12 i 

t»2.l> 

( 10 , 

r> 1.1* ( 7 

•12.7) (7> 

0.-) 

129.0 (12. 

lO.’)..') 

(10. 

SI).;; ( 7 

71.2 (o 

1.0 

]9().S ^i;i» 

Pi7.9 

( 10 . 

lo2.9 (7. 

li:t.:i iO 

1.0 

220..S (12» 

190.0 

(10, 

1 so.s ( 7 1 

17)(;.4 ( 7» 


Two grams of asparagine per liter were found to be insufliicient to allow 
maximum growth at 10° (’ in the presence of 1 mp mole o<’ thiamine thoiitrli 
entirely adecpiate when 0.2 mp mole of thiamine was used. 

The Influence of Excess Thiazole or Pyrimidine on the Efficiency of 
Thiamine at Various Temperatures. Ihmner and Uuchman {]) |H>inted 
out that the dry matter produced by Phynnnyv^ s in the j)n»smice of a limit¬ 
ing amount of thiamine was materially iiu-reased if an exi-ess of the thiazole 
intermediate of thiamine was fu-esent. This “thiazole effect" im Phycamycis 
was confirmed by Kobbins and Kavanagh (4) and by Kavanagh (3). It a]>- 
peared desirable to determine the influence of temperature on tin* thiazole 
effect. 

Phycomycis was grown in the basal medium (M)ntaining 4 g. of asparagine 
per liter supplemented per <*ulture with mixtures of the i)yrimidine and 
thiazole^ intermediates of thiamine as follows: 

0.25 mp mole pyrimidine and 0.25 mp mole thiazoh* 

0.25 mp mole pyrimidine and 10.0 mp moles thiazole 
10.0 mp moles pyrimidine and 0.25 mp mole thiazole 

* The thiazole iiHcd wjih 4 methyl 5*p hydroxyetlivltliinzole niul the jiyrimiiliiie wn.M 
2-methyl-o-bromomethyl't)*«miiio|)yriim<lijie hydrohroiiiide. 
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1.0 iiijj mole pyrimidine and 1.0 nijj mole thiazole 
1.0 m[\ mole pyrimidine and 10.0 nijj moles thiazole 
10.0 mp moles pyrimidine and 1.0 mp mole thiazole 

Dry w'ei^hts were determined on diiplieate enltnres at 25® after 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
and 11 days of ineubatioii, and at 10° after 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, and 26 days. 
These days were selected beeanse it was antieipated from the earlier results 
with thiamine that they would probably eover the maximum {rrowth iieriod. 

In the eultures with e(|uimoleeular amounts of thiazole and pyrimidine 
the results were miu'h like these obtained in the earlier experiment with 
thiamine. At 10° the maximum ^»Towth olitained with 1 nip mole of thiamine 
was 196.8 m<r. (table 2), and with 1 nip mole of eaeh of the two intermediates 
it was 192.9 m<»*. (table 3). At 25° the maximum <rrowth with 1.0 nip mole of 

TABIjK lh‘\i w(i(fhfs in vip. of tin mpcrJimn of Phiivomycvfi proirn for ihe 
ptrioils (fivtn in mij'tnrrs of ihe pprimidine (i'l/r.) and ihia::oJr (Th.) intermfdiatcs of 
ihiaminr. Ahovr, icmpt ral nn of incnhaiton ; hrloiVy tempfrainrr of incuhafion 10'-. 



0 . 2 ;") 
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Til. 
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lO..") 
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42.0 
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4S.4 

n>8.s 
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7 
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04..") 

i 44.4 
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!) 

.47.2 
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1 42.1 

9 ."). 7 

172.4 

110 4 

11 

;i(i.s 

OO..*! 
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90.0 

180.1 
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a 
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02 ..‘ 
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' 148.4 

i 102.4 

ll! 

02.S 

07.4 
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190.1 

207.0 

, 191.7 

i:{ 

04.S 
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0,")..") 
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214.9 
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04.1 
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; 172.0 
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thiamine was 113.3 m^., and with 1 nip mole of eaeh of the two intermediates 
108.8 m<»'. At 10' the maximum yield with 0.25 nip mole of thiamine was 
72.9 m^-., and with 0.25 nifj mole of the intermediates 64.8 m^*.; at 25° 0.25 
nip mole of thiamine <:ave 42.5 m^. as the maximum dry weijrht while 0.25 lup 
mole of tlie two intei-mediates produeed 43.3 m^‘. The maximum g’rowth at 
10° was 179 per eent greater than at 25° in the eultures with 1 nip mole of 
ea(*h of the two inteianediates, and 150 ])er eent j^reater in the eultures with 
0.25 mp mole of the intermediates. 

The thiazole effeet was evideneed at both temperatures but it was more 
pronouneed at 25° than at 10°. In the eultures at 25° supplemented with 
1 nip mole of pyrimidine and 10 nip moles of thiazole the maximum dry 
weijrht was 180.1 mp. as(*omj)ared to 108.8 mp. where equimoleeiilar amounts 
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of the two intermediates were used (table 3). At 10"^, however, the maximum 
yield with 1 mp mole of pyrimidine and 10 mp moles of thiazole was 215.9 
mg. as compared to 192.9 mg. in the solutions containing 1 mp mole of each 
of the intermediates. The maximum dry weight at 25° in the solutions con¬ 
taining excess thiazole was 173 per cent of that in the solutions containing 



Fig. 2. Average dry weights of niyeeliiiiii of Phifromifn s pnotmuMl at and at 25 
in Bolutions containing equiinolecular quantitieH of tlie thiazole and pyrimidine intermedi 
ates and in solutioiiB with excess thiazole. Ahov**, solutions crmtainiiig per flask 1 nip in<di‘ 
each intermediate (broken line;, or 1 mp mole pyrimidine and 10 mp moles thiazole (solid 
line). Below, solutions containing 0.2o mp mole of each intermediate (broken line), or 
0.25 mp mole pyrimidine and 10 mp moles thiazole (solid line). 

equimolecular amounts of the two intermediatps; at 10°, however, it was 
112 per cent. In fact, the prrowth at 25° in the cultures supplemented with 
excess thiazole api)roached that at 10° in the cultures containing; 1 mu mole 
of each of the intermediates (fig. 2). 
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The same sort of results was obtained with the smaller amounts of the 
intermediates. The maximum dry weight at 25° in the cultures with 0.25 mp 
mole of each intermediate was 38.8 mg. and with 0.25 mp mole of pyrimidine 
and 10 mp moles of thiazole it was 150 per cent greater (64.5 mg.). On the 
13th day at 10° the dry weights in the solutions with equimolecular amounts 
of the two intermediates nearly equaled that in the solutions wdth excess 
thiazole. In the latter solutions, hov’ever, the dry weight continued to in¬ 
crease, reaching a value (80.1 mg.) 120 per cent greater than the maximum 
found in the solution with equimolecular amounts of the intermediate. 

A lower temperature of incubation had much the same effect on the dry 
weight of Phycomijccs under our conditions as the addition of excess thiazole 
to the medium. For exam])le, the maximum dry weight at 10° with 0.25 mp 
mole of the intermediates was 64.8 mg., and it was 64.5 ing. at 25° when the 
solution contained 0.25 mp mole of pyrimidine and 10.0 mp moles of thiazole. 
The maximum dry weight at 10° in the solutions with 1 mp mole of the inter¬ 
mediates was 192.9 mg., and at 25° in the solutions containing 1 mp mole of 
])yrimidine and K) mp moles of thiazole it was 180.1 mg. In fact, the weight 
(90.0 mg.) Avidi 1 mp mole of the intermediates at the end of 11 days growth 
at 25^ was nearly the same as that (80.1 mg.) obtained with 0.25 mp mole of 
pyrimidine and 10 mp moles of thiazole at the end of 26 daj's at 10°. 

Excess pyrimidine had little effect on the dry weight of Phycomyces as 
compared to that in the solutions containing equimolecular amounts of the 
two intermediates (table 3). There was a slight though consistently greater 
dr\ weight in those solutions containing excess pyrimidine, but whether this 
was a real effeid or the result of some systematic error is uncertain. In any 
event, tlie aidion of excess ])yrimidine was in no way comparable to that of 
ex('(‘ss thiazole. 


DISCUSSION 

Optimum Temperature for Dry Matter Production by Phycomyces. 

Burkholder and McVeigh (2) grew Phycomyces at 10°, 15°, 20°, and 25° 
with various amounts of thiamine, and concluded that the optimum tempera¬ 
ture for the production of dry matter lies in the vicinity of 15° under the 
conditions of tlieir experiments. However, they neglected the time factor and 
determined dry weights at one point only, namely, at the end of 10 days, a 
length of time insufficient for the cultures at 10° to attain their maximum 
di’v weights. Our data show that the optimum temperature for the produc¬ 
tion of dry matter by Phycomyces in the presence of limiting amounts of 
thiamine is 10° or less. In fact, extrapolation of our data suggest that if 
Phycomyces could be grown at so low a temperature, the maximum dry 
weight at 2° with 1 mp mole of thiamine per flask and 4 g. of asparagine per 
liter would be about 250 mg. and the thiazole effect Avould not appear. 
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The optimum temperature for the production of dry matter is influenced 
by the composition of the medium. We were concerned witli the effects of 
temperature when the supply of thiamine was the limiting factor for j^rowth. 
Different results would have been obtained if aspara{ 2 :ine, dextrose, or some 
factor other than thiamine were limitin^r. For example, when 2 ix- of asjiara- 
gine per liter were used, we found the difference in maximum dry weights 
at 10° and 25° in the presence of 1 m^j mole of thiamine to be small, 12().5 mjr. 
at the lower temperature as compared to 117.6 m^. at 25°. Wlicn 3 jr. of 
asparagfine per liter were furnished these weip:hts were 197.2 m*::. and 115.2 
mg. respectively. 

With the smaller amounts of thiamine Burkholder and McVeigh (2) 
found maximum growth at 15° C, but when 12.5, 25.0, or 25()().() n^j moles of 
thiamine were supplied per flask the dry weights at the end of 10 days wert^ 
nearly the same at 15°, 20°, and 25° (\ They concluded that the extension 
of the optimum temperature range with the larger amounts of thiamine was 
related to the heterotrophic re(|uirement of the fungus for thiamine. It is 
more probable that this apparent extensi<.*n of the optimum teniperatiin* 
range was because asparagine or glucose limited growth in tho.se cultiiivs 
which were suppli(*d with relatively large amounts of thiamine. 

Significance for the Bioassay of Thiamine. It is <‘lear that the iem> 
perature of incubation is important in the as.say of thiamine l)y the growth 
of Phifcomycis. A standard curve showing the relation between amount of 
thiamine and growth of Phyatmifcvs at one temperature eaniMU he .satis¬ 
factorily used for the bioassay of thiamine at another ttmiperatnn*. For 
example, 100 mg. of dry matter on a standard curve ('onstriieted from our 
data .showing the relation between <pumtity of thiamine and maximum dry 
weight (5 days growth) of Phycomycf s at 25° would repre.sent the etTf'et of 
0.84 mg mole of thiamine (fig. 3). If, however, the fungus w(*re grown at 
15° when a bioa.ssay was made, a maximum dry weight of 100 mg. ( 10 <lays 
growth) would be prodm*ed with 0,47 mg mole of thiamine (fig. 3y An <»rror 
of comparable magnitude results if the dry weights obtained from older 
cultures are used instead of those which are maxima. A dry weigdit of 100 
mg. with 10-days-old mycelium grown at 25° represented 0.!18 mg tnole of 
thiamine as .shown by our data. But 100 mg. of tnyeelinm were produced 
in 20 days at 15° by 0.62 mg mole of thiamine (fig. 3). 

Relation to Concepts of the Metabolism of Thiamine. Are the results 
obtained with PhycomyccH appli(*able to other organi.sms? For examf)le, to 
those which require molecular thiamine and are unable to utilize* the inter¬ 
mediates? 

Bonner and Buchman (1) were of the opinion that Phytophthora cin- 
namomi, which is unable to use the intermediates of thiamine, elestroys Ihia- 
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mine in the same way that Phycomyccs does. This, they believe, oeeurs by the 
iimetivation of the thiazole portion of the thiamine molecule and the re¬ 
leasing of functional pyrimidine. PItycomyces is able to couple the residual 



thiamine in m/a moles. 

Fi(5. Drv wci^rjjts of rhifrounfcrs ;it various toinperatuirs ])lotted aj^ainst quantity 
of thiaiiiim* on Joj^ lojj Ijower curvos niaximuin Avoifjhts at various toinperatures 

used. l^pj)or seaU' woiKhts aftor 2‘J days at 10°; after ‘JO davs at 15°; after 18 days at 
jnid 25°. 


l)yrimidine with additional thiazole to form thiamine. Phytophfhora cannot 
do this. 
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If Bonner and Buehinan are correct then we should expect organisms 
requiring molecular thiamine also to utilize thiamine more efficiently at the 
lower temperatures than at higher temperatures."’ 

Kavanagh (3), however, has suggetited that two enzyme systems in PInf- 
comyces compete for thiamine, carboxylase and an enzyme which destroys 
thiazole. The latter enzyme does not exist in Phytophthora. If this is true, 
then the major effect of temperature on Phyeotni/ces may be on the enzyiiu* 
system which destroys thiazole rather than on the carboxylase system. Under 
such circumstances a marked difference might exist between the resjumse to 
temperature of Phyvomyces (and other fungi able to utilize the intermedi¬ 
ates) in the presence of limiting amounts of thiamine, and that of organisms 
Jike Phytophthora which require molecular thiamine. A decision between 
these two viewpoints might be obtained by investigating the effect of tem- 
X^erature upon the growth of Phytophthora (or some other organism which 
requires molecular thiamine) in the presence of limiting amounts of this 
vitamin. 

SUMMARY' 

Phycomyccs was grown at 10^‘, 15-’, 20^, and 25'^ in a basal solution con¬ 
taining limiting amounts of thiamine. The maximum dry weight increased 
as the temxierature (d‘ incubation decreased. The efficiency with which thia¬ 
mine was used by this fungus in the production of dry matter was greater 
at the lower than at the liigher temperature. The benefit of excess thiazoh* 
was greater at 25° than at 10°, The relation of these results to tlie use td‘ 
Phyvomyces in bioassays and to concepts of the metabolism of thiamine is 
discussed. 
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POLLEN ANALYSIS OF SOME BURIED SOILS, SPARTAN¬ 
BURG COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA^ 

Stanley A. Cain 

Ill 1936 the Soil Conservation Serviee- made a reconnaissance of the 
southern Piedmont and selected Spartanbur^r County, South Carolina, as a 
locale for intensive study of natural and accelerated erosion from the ^eo- 
lojrical point of vi(*w. This is an area in which gullyinjr has been particularly 
destructive because of tlie nature of the coincidence of land form, land use, 
soils, deej) weathering, and climate. 

The Piedmont topography of S)>artanburg County is of the gently roll¬ 
ing tyi>e that results from the long-continued action of running water. The 
rounded divides sloj)e gradually into dale heads, shallow saucer-shaped 
sloj)es, which everywhere (‘onnect with the ravines of the dendritic drainage 
])attt‘j-u. The greater part of the area is underlaid by granites, gneisses, and 
schists, which under tlie warm, humid climate have generally weathered from 
25 to 50 feet, and on the interstream divides to twice that depth below the 
surface. The residual soils of the area (Cecil, Lockhart, Appling, Colfax, 
t*tc.) are intimately related to the bedrock, with a badly decomposed layer, 
whi(*h 1 ‘etains the (U'igiual ro(*k structure and arrangement, intermediate 
between bedrock and soil. 

Not only are the gullies from 20 to 25 and sometimes 50 feet deep, but a 
single rain may cause a gully to widen from 10 to 12 feet in places, and its 
cave head may rei'cde from 10 to 15 feet within a few moiUlis. If it were not 
Jor erosion of this tyj)e, which takes place ])rincipally away from the perma¬ 
nent sti-eams of the area, in dales and on the upi)er slopes of the gentle 
toj)ogi-apliy, no one would have had reason to suspect the presence of numer¬ 
ous, local, buried, organic soils. 

Lat(* in 1938 the author was invited to inspect certain of these organic 
horizons which had been discovered as a result of the gully studies around 
Spartanburg, and to apj)ly the technique of pollen analysis to them, should 
their characdei'isties seem to warrant doing so. In every ea.se these sediments, 
at the heads of rapidly growing gullies, rest near the upper surface of the 
sapi’olite, separated from it only by a thin sand and gravel bed, and are 

J (’oiitril)iition from the Botanical Laboratory of The University of Tennessee, N. S. 
No. 70. 

‘-i The following introductory ^anagraphs are based upon a publication of the S.C.S., 
** Principles of (tuIIv Erosion in the Piedmont of South Carolina ” by H. A. Ireland, C. F. 
S. Sharp(‘, and D. H. Eargle. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. 633. 1939. The author wishes 
to thank Mr. Eargle for invaluable field assistance. 

n 
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buried from 5 to 20 feet or more under inorjranie soils wliieb liav(» the typieal 
profile structure of the residual soils of the area. After a preliminary recon¬ 
naissance and laboratory examination of some samples of these buried soils 
—which frequently yielded an abundance of pollen p:rains and spores—it 
was decided to study systematically some of the exposed s(»ctions with a view 
to seeking a possible answer to some questions with whi(*h the Division of 
Ph^'siographic and Climatic Research of the Soil Conservation Servic-e was 
concerned: namely, are the buried organic soils of geological age, or was 
their burial historic and a result of accelerated erosion following agricul¬ 
ture? Was the vegetation of the vicinity during the period of sedimentation 
similar to that prevailing today, or was it of a type ass(u‘iateil with an en¬ 
tirely different climatic regimen? 


METHODS 

Materials for the study of several comj>lete secthms were obtained, and 
the present report is concerned with f(»nr a|)par(*ntly typical profiles from 
gullies here referred to as stations I (Mt. ('oHins, South) ; II (Mt. C’ollins. 
North); IV (Fingerville) ; and VIII (Pauline). At ea(di station th(» profilt*. 
exposed in the vertical wall or head of the gnlly, was sampled hy removal 
from the cleaned surface of blocks of jieaty or organic soil measuring 
1 ' 1 / 1.5 inches. The sam])les were numbered from the base of tin* sedi¬ 
mentary layer upward and were takmi at 8-inch in1t*rvals, i.e., with an nn- 
samjiled 2-inch section between each sample. The samples were cleaned by 
trimming the surfaces and each sanijih* was placed in a separate |>ill box 
where it was allowed to dry. 

In the laboi'atory the dry. hardened .samph*s were again rh*aned by trim¬ 
ming, and material for the jircparation of .slides was shaved from the sur¬ 
faces and gently ])owdered. The jiowder was passed through a brass si(»ve 
and collected in a (‘cntrifuge tube by means of a funnel. The material of a 
samjile remained in its tube throughout the .st(‘ps of prcjiaration by the 
Erdtman acetolysis method fC’ain PKIfb p. (>88). After the last centrifuging 
of the material all the alcohol was decanted (‘xce])t for about 0.5 (m*., which 
was gently agitated in order to produce a suspension of the pollen-lM*aring 
material of the surfa(*e of the precij)itate. Enough of this susp(*nsion was 
mounted in Sirtillac to make about 20 .sq. cm. of ]>repared slide surface. 
Safranin was used as a stain, and in most prej)arati(ms the pollen j/rains 
and spores were in good condition and readily .studied. 

The slides were exainiin*d under a binoetdar at a magnification of 440 
diameters. A mechanical stage was employed, and strips across a slide the 
width of the field of vision weiv examined completely. F(»r each sample 
enough slide area was studied to yield a minimum of 150 pollen grains of 
dominant tree .species. All other identifiable objects were also recorded while 
these grains were being souglit. 
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RESULTS 

An analysis of the pollen is presented in table 1, in whieli the micro¬ 
fossils are classified according to a ron{?h ecolo^rical and taxonomic scheme, 
and in which the nnmber of jrniins or spores of each type is jriven for each 
sample from a profile. Althono:h these tables are fairly obvious, certain items 
need some explanation. 

The “dominant tree pollen” referred to in the introduction, and of which 
at least 150 were counted for each .sample, are conceived as includinjr ])ollen 
of all trees which probably entered the u]>per arborescent stratum of the 
forests represented in the sedimentation. Thus, of the tree-])roducin<r genera 
listed in the table, only Ahins and Salix. and the Erica(*eae an* excluded 
from this "roup, and Pinus, Picca, Abies, Tsttga, Qu( reus, Curga, Pastanea, 
Bctula, Carpinus, Liquidambar, Tilia, Ngssa, and Fagus make u]> its c(mi- 
jiosition. 

Some of the results of the analyses are more readily com])r<*hen(led 
because the microfossils are classified accordiii" to the following "roups : 

I. Woodv plaiitH 

A. Dominant troes 

1 . ronifcrou.s genera 

2 . Oak-hiekorv genera 
a. Me«opliytie genera 

B, Kdapliie tree« and «hrul>j» 

II. Non-woody ]>lant8 

A. Flowering-plant familie.H 

B, Spores 

III. Undetermine<l 

IV. Undeterminable 

Tender the heading of conifers are .shown those winged pollen "rains 
which were identified as to genu.s, excluding Tsuga which was pla(‘e(l with 
the mesophytes of the deciduous forest, Tho.se winged pollen grains classified 
as “fragments” include all cruslied or obscure grains not stiitable for iden¬ 
tification, and fragments (»f larger than half-grain size. In the summary 
table (table 2), where ])ercentages are given, the fragimmts have been 
prorated among Pinus, Picea, and Abies. This seems a fair practice, ladter 
than to ignore them or t(» gue.ss at their generic identity . 

All the Pimis pollen grains which were observed in a suitable jxxsition 
were measured, as were many' of the grains of Pient and Abies. The signifi¬ 
cance of these measurements is taken uji in the di.scussion. The line lahele<l 
“undetermined” includes all ])ollen grains for which I have been unable to 
make generic or family determination. Those labeled “undetenninabh*” 
were either too distorted and obscure or were lying in an unsuitable position 
for determination. 

In several cases no effort was made to identify the microfossil beyond the 
family (Ericaceae, Conipositae), but for wcxMly plants and some spores it 
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was usually not difficult to carry the determination to the g^enus. The iden¬ 
tification of species has been attempted only for Finns and Abies, and in 
each case with very intciestin^’ results. 

DISCUSSION 

Table 2 presents th(» results of the pollen analyses by p^enera and per- 
centajj:e composition, following well established practice. The percentages are 
comjiuted on a basis of the dominant tree species alone. The justification 
for such a procedure is that it sim])lifies analysis and is more su^frestive of 
the quantitative relations of the genera than when percentages are based 
upon all inicrofossils. Roth of these tables are arranged according to the fol¬ 
lowing ecological group totals: sj)j-uce-fir climax forest (Picea, Abies), pine 
snbcliniax forest (Phms spp.), oak-hickory-chestnut climax forest {Quercus, 
Carya, Cnsianea), and mixed mesophytic climax forest {Tsuga, Betula, etc.). 
The theory is that the above grouping allows a ready inteiqiretation of the 
fossil*, with respect to the vegetational tyjies and climate that prevailed at 
the time of the sedimentation. This theory is based upon the climatic indi- 
(‘Utor value of certain forest types at the present time, and the assumption 
that the past must be understood, in part at least, in terms of the present. 

Although th<»re is considerable general truth in such assumptions and 
interpretations, it must immediately be understood that paleo-ecological 
inter])retations an* sometimes extremely hazardous. The spruce-fir climax as 
a whole is an excellent indicator of certain ecological conditions of the humid 
microthermal climate, but in studies of a fossil flora there may be consider¬ 
able representation of these genera without their having any sharp climatic 
indicator value. For example, species of these genera persist as postclimax 
relics on bog surfaces and north-facing slopes long after the spruce-fir 
climate as such has ceased to j)i*»^vail in an area, and the dominant vegetation 
has developed an entirely different cast. 

The genus provides a perfect example of the critical problem faced 

by the pollen analyst. Pine-dominated forests and pine-oak mixtures in east- 
ei*n North Amei-ica are usually considered to represent less mesophytic con¬ 
ditions than the contiguous climaxes. One only needs a very slight knowledge 
of the modern genus Finns to realize that its extreme ecological variety 
makes broad interjiretations on a basis of generic determinations alone very 
uncertain. There are pine sjiecies associated with nearly every tree-domi- 
iiated climax in North America. Their tolerances for temperature range all 
the way fi*om P. banksiana, which extends to the far northern continental 
timber line, to P. caribaea, which goes into the subtropics. Their tolerances 
for moisture vary from the sjiecies of the semi-arid pinon-juniper forests to 
the white pines which require mesophytic conditions. In paleo-ecological 
studies, as in studies of modern vegetation, one needs very much to know 
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what the species are, for the ecological tolerance of different species of the 
same genus may be greatly different. Nevertheless, in eastern North Amer¬ 
ica, when pine pollen is considered in relation to other genera, and to changes 
from horizon to horizon, certain interpretations as to the significance of the 
])ine may be made on a basis of generic determination only. 

Somewhat similar problems arise in connection with the oak-liickory and 
oak-chestnut associations. Different oak species have tolerances ranging all 
the way from some which require a moist condition, tolerate a saturated 
soil, and never constitute a portion of the climax association (Q. palustris, 
Q. bicolor), to otlu‘i*s which are climax dominants and codominants of asso¬ 
ciations of various conditions {Q. alba, Q. macrocar pa), and several species 
of the western montane and foothill forests. 

It is usually necessary in pollen studies to group several genera under 
the broad heading of mixed mesophytic forest, for it is nearly always impos¬ 
sible to distinguish in fossil floras whether the genera were actually present 
as an undifferentiat(‘d meso})hytic type or as a series of association segre¬ 
gates. As a matter of fact, this grouping of mesophytic genera usually pro¬ 
vides as mu* h information as is useful in pollen analysis, for the technique 
does not allow much refinement of interpretation in many studies. 

With these preliminary cautions, we may examine table 2 for such infor¬ 
mation as it may yield. In the first place, Spartanburg is in the Piedmont 
in an area usually classified on a basis of modern vegetation as oak-chestnut 
climax asso(‘iation or oak-])ine. The element in the fossil flora that is dis¬ 
tinctly out of climatic harmony is that of the spruce-fir climax. This element 
reaches maxima of 13.1 per cent in the fifth spectrum of Station I, 7.7 per 
<‘ent in the sixth s])ectrum of Station 11, 24.6 per cent in the fifth spectrum 
of Station IV, and 12.0 per cent in the fifth spectrum of Station Vlll. Al¬ 
though the rejiresentation of spruce-fir is somewhat erratic* from spectrum 
to s])ectrnm, es])ecially at stations 11 and Vlll, it is ai)parent that most of 
these fossils occui* in the lower levels of the buried soils and are absent or 
s})oradic and of low ])ercentage in the upper half of the sediments. One is 
immt‘dlately led to the conclusions that the climate w^as somewhat cooler at 
the time of sedimentation than at present, and that the period of time rep¬ 
resented by the dei)osits iiK'luded a retrogression of spruce-fir during the 
upjiei* half. 

These conclusions seem warranted despite the preponderance of non- 
si)rnce-flr ])ollen, providing, of course, it is assumed that the spruce and fir 
])ollen grains were not blown to the sedimentary basins from a considerable 
distance where a different climate prevailed. Although there are no good 
data on this point, there are certain facts which in this case argue against 
the long-distance, wind-dissemination hypothesis. The representation of 
spruce-fir at certain liorizons is too great for them to be considered made 
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up of grains transported a considerable distance. Today the spruce-fir 
climax occurs on the high southern Appalachians about 60-100 miles north¬ 
west of the Spartanburg deposits, and the prevailing winds blow from the 
southeast. If the climate was cooler at the time of sedimentation than now, 
the spruce-fir formation would probably have occurred on more of the south¬ 
ern mountains than at present and also have extended its lower limits to 
lower altitudes. There is nothing in the spectra, however, to indi<‘ate that a 
spruce-fir climate prevailed at Spartanburg at the time of sedimentation. 
It appears more reasonable to conclude that spruce and fir gi*ew in and 
locally around the small ponds where the organic deposits accumulated, and 
that the upland was dominated by a mixture of oak-hickory-(*hestnut climax 
and pine subclimax. Taking the views de.scribed above, it seems necessary for 
us to assume that the sjUTice-fir in the Spartanburg region played the role 
of po.stclimax relics, and that the climate even earlier -at a time not rep¬ 
resented by these four profile.s—liad been more like that of spruce-fir (*li- 
maxes today. One would hazard, then, that the time repre.sented by the 
buried soils was probably asso(dated with one of the waning periods of the 
Pleistocene, but which one is ungue.s.sed. 

The above conclusions do not rest only uj>on the evidence of the spruce 
and fir pollen. When the slides were being examined, nieasurements were 
made of several hundred pine grain.s. On a basis of size-t'n‘(iuency studies 
(Cain 1940). it appears that the .smallest of tlie three fossil species from the 
buried soils was probably Pirn(s hatiksiatia. If this <letermination is (*orre<*t, 
ai ;l present information so indicate.s, jack pine is as good an indicatm* of 
the changed climate as st)ruce and fir. and these genera offer mutual cor¬ 
roboration. The pine with the small pollen has a considerable representation : 
61 per cent at Station I (spe<*trum 10), 17 per cent at Statical II (spectrum 
6), 10 per cent at Statical IV (spectra 2 and 9). and 12 per cMuit at Station 
VIII (spectrum 7). This species fH*curs generally at all levc'I.s in mcKlerate 
amounts without indicating any discernible trend. Its strong r(*presentation 
at Station I appears to be ex(*epticaial. Furthermore, the idem of Icaig dis¬ 
tance dissemination which must be considered for spruce and fir is even 
more untenable for jack pine. Today it does not grow natively closer to 
Spartanburg, so far as published rec'ords reveal, than northern New York 
and northern Indiana. It is not known, of course, where this pine grew dur¬ 
ing the period of sedimentation, nor why it should have been completely 
eliminated from the area, but there is no pine known at present in tlie south- 
ea.st with pollen grains so small. Sandy habitats are not abundant in the 
southern highlands, and an am^iorating climate might have result<‘d in 
rather rapid succession and the elimination of a speedes like jac'k pine 
through the competition of climax dominants. 

In addition to the above conifers, it .should also be noted that Tsutjn is 
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today alien to the i)revailin^ climate, and that the more mesophytic trees 
(Ftujits, Beiula, et(*.) are confined, as postclimax relics, to protected ravines 
and slopes. Finally, the presence of Sphagnum spores in each buried soil, 
and their considerable numbers at Station I, are in accord with the pre¬ 
ceding: interpretations. 

With respect to these considerations, I believe a reconstruction of the 
ve<:etation duriiifr the time of sedimentation would be somewhat as follows. 
The characteristic upland climax, probably occupyinj: tin* larj^est acreage, 
was oak-hickory-chestnut. This climax was probably interrupted in many 
jdaces by pine srbclimax—on drier, ro<*kier, upper slopes and, especially, 
where fires had destroyed the cliniax. Generally throiijrh the area, but espe¬ 
cially in the ravines and on the protected slopes of the stream systems, 
oeciirred the mixed mesoj)hytic forests playing, even at this time, a post- 
climax role. Finally, on the local ponds where the buried soils accumulated, 
the?*e ])robably junvw most of the spruce and fir. They probably occurred as 
bo^-mat species and on tin* (‘ooler sloj)es adjacent to the ponds. The "eneral 
l)ictnn‘, then, is n(»t mmdi different from that which probably jirevailed 
before man and his agriculture except that the climate was sufficiently 
cooler, especially in the earlier part of the period, to have sujiported spruce- 
fir, jac'k pine, etc., now absent. How much cockier it is not possible to say, 
since* these cool-e^limate (‘lements already occurred solely as relics out of har¬ 
mony with tin* prevailing conditions and dependinj: for their survival upon 
e(la])hic and microclimatic conditions. 

l^etni’ninj: to the question of the identification of s]>ecies in fossil floras, 
there an* t*ertain ])oints that must be emphasized. Specifically, it can not be 
assumctl as proven that the Sj)artanbur«: sediments contain pollen of Pinus 
ba}{ksufii(r. It has been shown only that certain abundant small «:rains in the 
sediments resemble closely ‘Trains of that species. The cr^jins of Abies are 
likewise of sjnvial interest. It was at fir.st assumed, and reasonably so, that 
the fir pollen of the sediments was Abies Fraseri, the modern species of the 
hi^di southern Api)alachians. A recent study (Cain 1944'!, however, has 
shown that the fossil fir polh'ii does not correspond in size with Abies Fraseri 
or A. balsituua, but is very much larjrer and more like the western A. nobilis 
(Wodehou.se 1935). Althouj’ii such a study does not serve to identify the 
fossil Abies, it does away with what would otherwise ajipear to have been 
a lojrical ‘ruess as to its identity. Perhaps the fir pollen is that of an extinct 
species rath(*r than of one that is now jreo»rraphically far distant. In the same 
manner, the small-frrained pine may be an extinct species, rather than the 
far-northern ja(*k ])ine. In any case, we are «:iven a sujrjrestion that the 
buried soils are jiossibly of jrreater ajre than early post-Wi.sconsin, for it is 
unusual for post-Wisconsin sediments to contain extinct species, or for ex- 
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tant species to have withdrawn their areas such great distances as would be 
required in the case of this pine and fir/^ 

Attention must also be given to certain other aspects of the profiles. At 
Station I the oak-hickory-chestnut complex shows a consistent rise and 
decline from the bottom to the top of the buried soil, with a maximuni of 
about 35 per cent in the spectrum of level number four. This curve is jiaral- 
leled by a similar but weaker one for the combined inesophytes. No such 
simple curve is apparent in the other profiles. At Station IV there is a rather 
steady representation of the oak-hickory-chestnut complex of about 20 per 
cent in the lower half, with a generally j)rogressive increase in the upper 
half to a maximum of 03 j)er cent at the top. This trend is not reflected by 
the inesophytes. At Station II. however, there is definite evidence that the 
oak-hickory-chestnut complex and the inesophytes show similar sensitivity 
to changed conditions. At levels 2, 5. 8, and 11 these groups increase to¬ 
gether. Similarly, at levels 3, 6, and 0, when oak-hickory-chestnut decreases, 
the inesophytes do likewise. The correlation is not perfe(‘t. however, as can 
be seen from the tables. 

One of the most interesting ])hcnomena of the ju'ofiles is revealed at 
Stations II and VIII where there are abru[)t. reciprocal changes in the 
importance of the pines and the oak-hick<»ry-chestnut climax. For example, 
at Station II this climax drops fnan (>2 to 24 per cMUit ladween lcv(‘ls 2 and 
3, from 72 to 14 per ( ent between levels 5 and 6, and from 47 to 27 per <*ent 
betw'een levels 8 and 9. These changes are bnlam*ed very largely by increases 
in the pines from 28 to 59 per cent. 14 to 74 ]»er cent, and 22 lo otJ per cent, 
respectively. This .same tendency i.s shown at Station VIII, but in a less 
dramatic manner. 

Because many pine species play a characteristic' rc»le as snbc*limax domi¬ 
nants following fire, it is suggested as a lik<»Iy hyp()t)M*sis that these altcuna- 
tions represent the widespread destruction of the oak-hickory-chestnut 
climax by fire and its re]>laceiiient by an abundance of pine. This idem is 
supported by the presence of burned wood fragments and tra<M»s of cdiarc'oal 
at various levels in the .sediments. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that the periods of time between the levels dominated by the oak-hi<*kory 
chestnut climax at hovels 2. 5, and 8 (Stati(»n II) represent tin* time recpiired 
for the recovery of the c4imax after its destnn*tion by fire and n*placenn*nt 
by pine. It is entirely unknown how long was nupiired for the ac cumulation 
of a unit of sediment, but it is likely that nine inches of the peaty soil re¬ 
quired a longer period rd* time than one cycle of rec*overy of the c*limax from 
fire. 


3 An attempt at the Mpecific idctiti Heat ion of oth<*r foMaih nueh rirnt, (^utreun, 
Carya, etc., in those buried moiIh ia rec'Ognized iw highly dofcirnble, but I have had no 
opportunity so far to go t)eyond the prmmt HtudioH. 
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So far in the United States there has been only a small number of paleon- 
tolo^jieal studies <lependin«r upon pollen analysis made south of the conti¬ 
nental moraines. I have materials for the study of other profiles in the Spar¬ 
ta nburjr area, but there are lari^e numbers of these buried soils elsewhere, 
and they should be sou^rht throujrh a wider jiortion of the Piedmont so that 
a jrreater abundant e of information will be available for correlation studies 
and attem[)ts at datin*:. It is hoped also that investijrators will devote in- 
ereasin<r attention to the ])ossibility of identification of species and the 
breakinjr down of the (‘Ustomai*ily lar«re ecolotrical ^'•j'oupiiij^s of pollen grains 
and spores. The lecent study of jyrrass pollen by Keller (1943) is an excellent 
step in that direction. So far I have made no attempt to utilize macrofossils 
from th(*se j)rofiles f<u* corroboration and su])plementation of the pollen^ 
studies, but it should be done when time permits. And not oidy should pollen 
analysts supjnement their jadlen investigations with study of whatever 
ina(‘rofossils may be available: there are famous I'os.sil floras, up to now 
examined solely on a basis of macrofossils, awaitin^^ examination by enter- 
j)risin*^ pollen analysts. The work of Wodehouse (1932) on the pollen grains 
of the (irien liiver flora is the only one of such scope yet made in the United 
States so far as 1 kinnv. 


.SUMMARY 

In the Piedmont near Spartanburjr, South Uarolina, there are numerous 
small sedinuMitary basins containinji^ highly orjranic soils that are buried 
under sevei’al feet of inorganic* soil of types generally considered to be com- 
j)letely re.sidual. P(»llen analyses of profiles of four of these buried soils indi¬ 
cate that their age is sufficient to relate them to a cooler climate than pre¬ 
vails in the area today and j^robably to the Pleistocene. Pollen grains of 
and Abi(s are mm-e abundant in the lower half of the deposits, a fact 
tliat provides an indicatioji that the .sediments accumulated under a warm¬ 
ing climate. It is demonstrated that the Abi(s is not one of the modern 
species of Eastern America, and that one of the ))ines may be the northern 
Piiius bitnksiiiKd. On a basis of the.se data it is concluded that the burial of 
the soils was ])rol)ahIy not as.sociated with accelerated erosion in historical 
tiimvs due to agriculture. 

The jirofiles reveal some indication of repeated destruction of the oak- 
hickory-chestnut climax by fire, its replacement by i)iue, and its recovery 
again to climax conditions. 

The general j>ii'ture of the vegetational pattern of the Spartanburg area 
during the time of the sedimentation is as follows: The rolling uplands were 
covered by a climax of oak-hiekory-chestnut; ravines and protected slopes 
contained stands of mixed mesophytes; several places where small streams 
were impounded ])ostclimax spruce-fir grew on and around bog-like basins; 
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over the upland the prevailing elimax was interrupted by stands of pine and 
pine-hardwood mixtures representing various stages of secondary succession. 
Botanical Labohatorv, ITnivebsity of Tennessee 
Knoxville. Tennessee 
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THE VEGETATION OF PILOT MOUNTAIN, NORTH 
CAROLINA: A COMMUNITY ANALYSIS' 

Ixi BY M. Williams and II. J. Costing 

INTKODr('TION 

llisiiifT abruptly to a height nearly 1500 feet above its surroundings. Pilot 
Mountain has lou^ been a landmark in the northwestern Piedmont of North 
(’arolina. Although it is loeated well within the Piedmont Plateau and is 
iso]at(*d from the Pine Ridge, eertain speeies that are ordinarily found only 
at high altitudes oe(*ur near its .summit. The.se obvious relationships both to 
the Piedmont and to the mountains proper suggested the desirability of an 
e 'ologieal study, and a j)liytosoeiologieal survey of the vegetation was made 
in lf41 ami 1142. 

THE AREA 

Pilot ^lountain is the mo.st southwestern outpost of the Sauratown Moun¬ 
tains and is loeated in the .southeastern eorner of Surry County, North Caro¬ 
lina. Several miles sej)arate it from the two nearest .s])urs of the Sauratown 
Range. Kxeej)t for hills in its immediate vieinity, the 2413 foot peak (Pratt 
pn?) is isolated and is surroundeil by the eharaeteristie gently rolling topog- 
ra[)hy of the Piedmont Plateau. 

Topography. The mountain may be separated t()pogra])hieally and 
A'egetationally into two distinet parts. The eastern half is an almost perfect 
])yrami<i. whi(*h is to|)iuvl by The Knob, or Pig Pinnaele (fig. 1) ; the western 
half is an elongated, gently rounded ridge, whieh, extending westward from 
its highest point, the Little Pinnaele, is outlined by The Ledge. Poth The 
Jjedge and the sid(*s of the two pinnacles are nearly vertieal eliffs eomposed 
of horizontally .stratified roek. 

On tl)e north the two seetioiis of the mountain are separated by Orind- 
stom* Ridge, which slopes gradually downward from the Little Pinnacle. A 
third long ridge extends downward from the southeast corner of The Knob, 
and .several shortei* ones are found (»n all exposures. Northwest of the Big 
Pinnacle, separating it from the Little Pinnaele and from Grindstone Ridge, 
is a bi-oad eove, whieh is dissected by several shallow ravines and broad, low 
ridges. A number of ravines occur on the eastern half of the mountain, but 
few are found on the western half. 

There are several flats at various altitudes on the eastern pyramid. The 
two largest, both at about IfiOO feet, are Hickory Flat, wldoh extends across 

1 Puhlientioii of the tables is made passible by a grant from Duke University. 

2:^ 
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most of the east slope, and Poplar Flat, Avhieh covers fifteen or more acres 
on the south slope. 

Geology and Soils. Descriptions which follow are based upon the soil 
survey of Surry County (Davis and (loldston 1987), the only available rec¬ 
ord that deals specifically with geolojry and soils of the area. 

Quartzite caps Pilot Mountain, and hornblende schist occurs intermixed 
with gneiss along its western boundary. At all altitudes small outcrops of 



Pig. ]. Rough ('oniour of Pilot Motititain »lH»u'ing |M»Niti(»nH of transoi't Iiiiom atol 
genera) extent of eaeli major plant **oinnninitv. Pontotirn ailapti'd from Hook tie, ofliee of 
Regiater of lleedH, Polmori, <*. 


quartzite are numerous, and many slabs are scattered (»ver the surface. The 
soils are derivetl from the underlying tjuartzite. Hartsells stony fine sandy 
loam occurs at the lower altitudes, ami its steep phase, int<M*n)j>t<sl by rock 
ledges and outcro])s, covers the stee[MT slopes. On g<*ntle slopes the surface 
soil (A liorizon) is from 5 to 8 inches thick and is a light gray to grayish- 
yellow fine sandy loam. In places organic accumulation produci»s a brown 
color. The subsoil (B horizon) is a pale yellow or grayish-yellow friabb* fine 
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sandy loam whiidi irrados into the yellow, disintegrated quartzite at a depth 
ran^rin*]: from 15 imdies to 4 feet. On the steep slopes and on most of the 
western lialf of the mountain the veneer of soil is very thin. A restricted area 
on the north slope below The Knob lias a red soil with a brown surface 
(Hanceville). 

Climate. The nearest weather station is at Mount Airy, which is some 
twenty miles from J^ilot Mountain and which has an altitude of only 1048 
feet. The averajre animal precipitation there is 46.(iJ) inches, with the jrreatest 
rainfall re(*ordt\l for the summer months and the least, for November. The 
mean annual temjierature is 56.0^ F. ^lonthly avera^^es vary from 75.F 
for duly to d8.0^ F for January. Other stations in this section have similar 
rec'ords with very minor variations. 

Althou**h climatolo^ncal data are not available from The Pilot itself, or 
from a comjiarabh* locality in its vicinity, it is only lojrical to assume that 
the j>re(*i[)itation and temperature on the mountain follow tin* same monthly 
trends as those re('orded at nearby stations; but that the precipitation is 
somewhat greater on the mountain, while the temperature is slightly less. 
The growing season is also evidently le.ss than the average frost-free season 
of 175 days rec'orded at Mount Airy. 

History. E-X])l()itation of the resources and .sceiu‘ry of Pilot Mountain 
has b(‘en attempted liy its several owners with but meager success. At times 
(»very ti’ce of imnvhantable size has been cut for lumber. Recently, however, 
the only cutting has been of cord wood from around the base. Several orch¬ 
ards and cleared helds are found on the lower slo|>es, and there are indica¬ 
tions that a number of others once exi.stetl but have been abandoned. As 
recently as 19J0, a held was (deared on top of The Ledge, but it was aban¬ 
doned after a few years of unsuccessful cultivation, 

Teresa (Jilliam, for whom the mountain and surrounding lands were held 
in trust from 1S26 to 1870, seems to have realized that the chief values of 
The Pilot are scenic. She had a trail constructed on the south side of the 
mountain and ladders on the side of The Knob. No further .seri(uis attempt 
to commercialize the mountain was made until 1020, at which time Mr. 
Spoon built wooden stei)s on the north side of the Rig Pinnacle and con¬ 
structed a toll road from the base of the mountain on the northeast to the 
summit of the Little Pinnacle. 

Fire occurred very regularly in the past and resulted in extensive burned- 
over areas. Tlu‘ most serious recent fire burned over most of the mountain in 
1027, and jiractically all of the large trees are badly fire-scarred. Since the 
constru(*tion of the toll road, however, only two small fires liave occurred. 
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METHODS 

The known eolleetions from Pilot Mountain include 303 species of vaseu- 
lar plants representinjr 76 families. Polleetions of mosses, thou^^h incomi>lete, 
include 55 species representin*? 16 families. All these specimens are deposited 
in the herbarium of Duke University. 

A statistical study was based upon 158 sample areas (stations), which 
were spaced at altitudinal intervals of 100 feet alon^ lines (fi^. 1) ascendinj.^ 
9 slopes and 8 ravines. Altlioujrh the samples were taken at intervals the 
vertical lines were considennl as modified transects. At each station estimates 
were made of abundance, covera(je, size classes, and sociahiliftf of each s|)e<*i<»s 
on an area approximately 50 feet scpiare. The transetd plan was ori^dnally 
used because altitudinal variation in tJie vejretation was anticipated. How¬ 
ever, when the results had been tabulated and compared with habitat not(*s 
taken at each station, it was found that four jreneral plant (*ommunitics 
exist on Pilot Mountain. The limits of these communities were defined (fijr. 
1), and the data were separated accordinjrly. From these statistics a socio- 
lo<rical summary of each i*ommunity was matte. 

In "eneral, the terminolo"y used is that which was summarized by Fain 
(1932). The vertical “transect” lines were treated as stands and the alti- 
tudinally spaced stations were used as sample areas within the stands. Th«» 
average fretpiency of each sj>ecies within a community was obtained b\' 
averaging the fretpiency values for that speeies from all “transetds” or 
portions of “transects” that fell within the boundaries of the community 
under comsideration. The results are expres.sed in i»t*rcentag(‘s. Similarly. 
A’alues for abundant^e and coverage w<*re averag<*d. Tht‘s<* values, howrver. 
are expressed by means of cla.sses. For abundaiu*c. tin* 5 classes suggestetl 
by Cain (1932) were used. For t'overagt*. a class was addetl for the speeies 
that occupy le.ss than one per cent of the surface; thus giving the ftillt»wiu»jr 
arrangement: 

CO, speeioH coviTing less than 1 per cent ef the surfaee. 

C 1, species covering l-.l jK*r cent of the surface. 

C 2, species covering per cent of the .surface. 

C 3, species covering 2ti~a0 per cent of th«‘ surfaee. 

C 4, species covering 31-75 per cent of the surface. 

C 5, species covering 7G-PIO [mt cent of the surface. 

The five size classes that wen* recognized are : 

S 1, sfiecies found in the groiirid cover. 

iS 2, herbs and shrubs below c»ne foot in height. 

8 3, shrubs and transgressives below* 8 feet in height. 

8 4, trees of the understory. * 

8 5, trees of the upperstory. 

Presence is expres.sed as a percentage which indicates the ratio of the 
number of stands (“transects”) in which the species occurred to the number 
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of ‘transects’’ plat'od within tlie oomnuinity. The values for constancy are 
based nt)on the total number of sample areas (stations) which were studied 
in a community. Five classes of constancy are recoj^nized and those species 
which occuri’ed at more than 80 per cent of tlie stations (class 5) are con¬ 
sidered to be constants. The classes are as follows: 

(\» 1, occurriiijj in 1-20 per cent of the fxamj)l(*8. 

Co 2, H|)ccii‘M occurring in 21-40 per cent (»f the examj>les. 

Co .'I, HpecicH occurring in 41-GO per cent of the examples. 

Uo 4, Njiecies occuiTing in Gl-80 per cent of tin* examjOes. 

Co .*>, sjK'cies occurring in 81-100 per cent of the exanipI(‘S. 

DESUHIPTION OF COMMUNITIES 

Most extensive of the four plant communities on Pilot Mountain is the 
chisitiui oak—black pine community of the western half of the mountain 
and the uppm- south slojtes. This gradually changes into the chestnut oak — 
htath of the higher east and north slopes. Richest and most heterogeneous 
of tlie four is the oak-hickory forest of the middle altitudes and ravines on 
the south, the east, and the north-facing slopes that lie below The Knob. The 
for(si o(‘cupies the lower slopes of these exposures. Because of its 
l)osition and peculiar flora the top of Th( Kmth is treated separately. 

Chestnut Oak—Black Pine Community. Except for ravines, this com¬ 
munity occupies all the aiea from (irindstone Ridge westward around the 
mouiitaiu to that ravine on the south which separates the two pinnacles. It 
also continues across that part of tin* south-facing slope which roughly lies 
betwt'cn an altitude of 1800 feet and The Knob, and gradually gives way to 
tin* chestnut oak—heath (fig. 1). 

Most of this region has a gently rounded slope with but few ridges and 
ravines. A thin lay(*r of soil only partially covers the rocky surface, and the 
JMM)!* (piality of the site is i-eflected in the vegetation. Tlie trees are poorly 
d(*v(*lo|ied and form an open cano])y, while the shrubs and herbs are scattered 
and frcpn'ully appear stunted. 

Data from (>1 stations distributed along 11 “transects'’ are summarized 
in table 1. These show seven constants: Quercus inontamC and Pinus rujida 
in the tree layer, Qucrcus niarilanclica and t),ry(tcn(lni}u arbonum in the 
understory, Vaccinium vaciltans ami Kalmia latifolia in the shrub layer, and 
A ndropoffon s[)p. in the herb layer. If Xyssa sylratica, chiefly an understory 
species whose freipiency is 87 ])er cent, were included with the seven con¬ 
stants, this list wouhl contain all species with abundance values of 4 or 5, 
or av(‘rag(‘ frecpiencies of more than 80 per cent. Except for Oxydendrum 
arhornnn, each of those species has a ])reseuce of 100 per cent. 

1 Authorities for names are given in the tables the Grst time eneh specific name 
appears. 
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TABLE 1 

Data for Chestnut Oal:—Black Pine Cowmunity with Stratification (S), Abundance (A), 
Coverage (D, Frequency (F), Presence (F), and Constance {Co) 
for each species 


Species 

8 

■ 

A 

c 

F 

P 

Co 

Usually found in upi)erstory: 

Quercus montana Willd. 

5, 4, It 

5 

o 

97 

IPP 

5 

Pin us rigida Mill. 

r>, 4,3 

5 

») 

9(> 

IPP 

5 

Quercus coccinea Mnench. 

5,4,3 

3 

1 

42 

r>4 

3 

Pinus virginiana Mill. 

5. 4, 3 

o 

“ 

0 

17 

3P 

*> 

Pin us pungens Lain. 

5. 4. 3 

‘> 

" 

18 

P4 

‘ 1 

Qucrcus velutina Lain. 

5,4 

o 

0 

9 

3P 

1 

Quercus alba L. 

5,4 

\ 

0 

r> 

18 

1 

Pinus rchinata Mill. 

5. 4 

1 

0 


18 

1 

Liriodendron tulipifera L. 

5. 4. 3 

1 

0 

1 

18 

1 

Usually found in understory: 

Quercus marilandica Muench. 

4, 5, 3 

4 

1 

84 


5 

Oxydendrum arboreum (I^.) IH\ 

4, 3, 5 

4 

1 

94 

!•! 

.5 

Xyssa stflvatica Marsh. 

4, 3, 5 

4 

' 

87 

iPP 

4 

Bob into pseudo-acacia L. 

4, 2. 5 


1 

44 

IPP 

3 

Sassafras alb\dutu (Nutt.) Ntvs 

4. 3. 1 

») 

0 

r,i 

82 

3 

Acer ruhrum L. 

4. 3. 5 

.t 

1 

39 

82 

3 

Carya alba (L.) Kt»ch, C. glabra 
(Mill.) Spach., C. pallida (Ashe) 
Rarg. 

4, 3, 5 


o 

30 

73 


Castanui dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. 

4,3 

o 

<1 

34 

P4 


Jianianolis nrginiana L. 

4.3 

1 

n 

P 

3P 

1 

Amelanchier canadensts ( L.) Medic. 

4 

I 

0 

4 

. 1 

1 

Qucrcus b(trcalis Michx. var. ma.nma 
(Marsh.) A.she 

4 

1 

i) ! 

1 

IS 

1 

Shrub layer: 

I'accinium spp. 

3 

r» 

1 

99 

loo 

5 

Kalmta latifolia \^. 

:t ; 

4 

2 

84 

loo 

.*i 

Polycodium siamincutn < L.) (irtviie 

3. J 

2 

1 

15 

82 

3 

Azalea nudifiora L. 

•>, » 

•> 

1 

33 

82 

.1 

(raylussacia baccata (Waii^.) K. K(»ch. 

2, .t 

.» 

1 

4P 

73 

2 

Diospyros virginiana L. 

3, 4 


0 

32 

82 

1 

Epigaea reprns L. 

1 

•» 

1) 

23 

55 

1 

Jlrx montana (T. and ii.) Lray 

3 

1 

0 

17 

45 

1 

Ceanothus americanus L. 

3, 2 

1 , 

M 

12 ; 

3P 


Quercus ilicifolia VVaiij^. 

3 

1 

n 

IP 

3P 

I 

Lyonia ligustrina (L.) DC. 

3 

1 

(t 

p 

3fi 

1 

Comptonia peregnna (L.) <’oult. 

o 

1 

0 

9 

.'Pi 

1 

Robinia hispida I.. 

«» 

.> 

n 

8 

3P 

1 

Rhododendron cataubirnsc Michx. 

•» 

• > 

1 

; 

9 

27 

1 

Rub us spp. 

3, 2 

1 

0 

P 

27 

1 

Rhus eopallina L. 

3 

1 

0 ; 

11 ‘ 

18 


Galax aphylla L. ; 

1 

1 

p 1 

i 

4 ( 

18 

1 

Rhododendron maximum L. ; 

4 

1 

0 i 

O i 

18 ! 


Rhus glabra L. 

V 

1 

0 ! 

2 1 

18 


Castanea pumila (L.) Mill. 

*1 

u 

1 

P 1 

5 i 

P 1 


Woody vines: 

Smilax rot undifolia \u 

3, 2. 4 

1 

3 

1 

( 

P5 j 

1 

IPP 

4 

Fit is aesHvalis Michx. and C. cttrdi- 
folia Michx. 

4,3 

1 i 

i 

1 

p ! 

! 

1 

1 j 

IK 

1 
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TABLE 1 {Coniinnefi) 


Speeie^H 

S 

A 

pj 

F 

P 

Co 

Ile»rt>H: 

Andritpoyon sntparius Michx. and A. 
riryinicuH L. 

o 

4 

1 

89 

100 

5 

Pfrridium aquHinum (1^.) Kuhn, 2 
var. 

2 

?> 

1 

7.*) 

](t0 

4 

ilirpMopsis yramitiifidia Nutt. var. 
(iHpera (Shnttlew.) (iray 

2 

*) 

0 

07 

100 

4 

Panicum app. 

2 

2 

0 

00 

100 

3 

Le'^uininoHae Hj)p 

2 


1 

03 

91 

3 

ASolidayo Hpp. 

*> 

2 

0 

6L> 

9J 

3 

Tf phrosia viryiniaua ( L.) PerH. 

o 

3 

1 

5S> 

91 

3 

Vnrrttp.dH major Walt. 

2 

2 

0 

38 

82 

3 

JfifrariuiH rfnosum L. 

2 

.) 

0 

48 

100 

4> 

Ins vrnia I.,. 

»> 

2 ' 


10 

4.’) ' 

2 

A<( riorarpns asirnndt s (I.,.) BSP. 

•j 

T j 


12 

5.*) 

1 

Jlapiisia tintdoria ( L.) H. Hr. 

*> 

1 i 


17 

45 

1 

Jnmstoniit hnioftdia Nutt. 

♦> 

•> 1 

e 

10 , 

45 ' 

1 

Pottntdhi spp. 

2, 1 

1 1 


9 ' 

34 

1 

Jf ifpoj'is hirsiita (!...> Povillc 

4> 

1 1 


5 

27 

1 

I’foln N[)p. 

*» 

1 1 


4 I 

27 

1 

('hnnaph 'da macitUau ( L. ) Pursh 

•> 

1 ; 

(i 

3 

27 

1 

tSdphnim rtnnpihsifum Miclix. 

»> 

1 

0 

.3 i 

27 - 

1 

Kuphorhm rorolhita L. 

.> 

1 

n 

3 : 

18 , 

1 

(idh tua triffdiatn Ti...) .M<n‘neh. 


1 


1 

18 , 

1 

(iramiiieae* Hp. 

*> 

1 

II 

o 

18 1 

1 

.1 urndann Mpp. 

*> 

1 

(1 

I 

18 i 

: 1 

Smilartna ravt mosa ( fi. ) Desf. 

4) 

! 1 

(1 

1 ' 

18 1 

1 1 

e'ninpnsitac s]>}>. 

4> 

1 

(1 

’ ! 

9 

1 


Noth: Tlu* (H*(‘urrt‘d iu oiilv uuo slatij>n :um 1 therefore have a eon- 

stance of two p(*r cent am! a ])ri‘sence of nine per cent: A nf* nuaria sp.. Arabia .spuami L., 
.Isanim sp., Asphnntm plaffinmrou (I.,.) Oakes, (rohnw sj>., fl i/popitpfi ittuninDia (IH\) 
Small, Omnutulu cnifianiow/a L.. J^hnradt ndrtni part set ii,s iPursh) Nntt., PidiiffonaUnn 
hiflorum (Walt.) Kll., Pohijutdntm nrptniouuin L., Pulpstiehuhi <H‘rostfclntidrs (Michx,) 
Scliott., and Sapiua dt runihi ns ( Kll.) T. .and (i. 

SixttMMi tidditional sixa ies hove h {tresenee of more than 80 i)er eeiit, but 
only 8 of these* have a eover value of as mueh as 1 per cent : Hohinia pst udo- 
acacia and Act r rahrata in the nnclerstorv; PaliicttdiHin stamnwuiu. Azalea 
aadi/iora, and Sanlaj' nitundifalia amon^ the shrubs; Pt<ridium atpdlinam, 
Teph rnsla rinjidiatia, and several other le^Mimes amonjr the herbs. Of this 
supph'inentary list, only Ptcridium aqidlimou, Siailaj' nduudifolia, and the 
lejrumes have free|ueneie*s that ave*rajre more tlian 50 i>er e*ent. 

Semie etaks anel pines in the npperstory apimar to be etyiiijr, and a number 
of the oleler e»aks are ^n*e)te'sepiely jrnarled. Of the upi>erstory spendes, eln^stnut 
oak is by far tlie me)st impe>rtant in lesser strata. lOaekjaek oak seldom 
attains npperstory size but oftem oeenrs in dense stands. These two oaks 
de)minate the unelerstory and transjrressive layers, with sonrwood and black 
frnm as important asse)eiates. Seedlinjrs of both eiaks are numerous, and black 
locust, thoufrh widedy scattereel iu the nndersteuw, is often feuind ainonjr the 
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TABLE 2 

Data for Chestnut Oak—Heath Community with Stratification (5), Ahnndance (A), 
Coverage (U), Frequency (F), Presence (P), and Constance (Co) 
for each species 


Species 


Usually found in upporstory: 

Quercus montana . 

Pinus rigida . 

Pinus pungens . 

Quercus borealis var. maxima 

Usually found in understory: 

Nyssa sylvatica 
Castanea dentata 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
Pobinia psendo-acacia 
Acer rubrum 
Hamamelis virgin tana 
Sassafras albidum 
Carya spp, 

A melanchier canadensis 

Shrub layer: 

Kahnia tatifolia 
Phododendron catawbtense 
Vaccinium spp. 

Epigaea repens 
Gayhtssacia baccata 
Lyonia ligustrina 
Galax aphyila 

Leucofhoe recurra (Buckl.) A. (Jniy 
Quercus il id folia 
Poly cod turn spp. 

Pieris flortbunda (Pur.sli) Heiitli. A 
Hook 

Azalea nudifiora 
Ilex montana 

Aronia mclanocarpa (Miclix.) Ell. 
Comptonia peregrina 

Woody ^ine: 

Smilax rotundifolia 

Herbs: 

Pteridium aquilinnm, 2 var. 

Solidago 8j)p. 

Andropogon spp. 

Chrysopsis graminifolia var. aspera 
Osmunda cinnamomea 
Iris verna 
Baptisia tinctoria 
Gramineae sp. . 

Le^minosae spp. ... 

Panieum sp. 

Deschampsia ftexiutsa (L.) Trin. 

ChimaphUa macnlata . " 

Polystichum acrostichoidcs . 

Seriacarpus asteroides 

Asarum sp* . 

Aureolaria spp. 


s 

A 

c 

p 

P 

Co 

5,4 

5 

1 

91 

1(M> 

5 

5,4 

4 

1 

69 

88 

4 

5, 4, 3 

*> 

0 

17 

25 

2 

5, 3 

1 

0 

27 

38 

1 

4,3 

3 

1 

61 

100 

4 

4,3 

3 

1 

80 

88 

4 

4, 3, 5 

3 

1 

69 

88 

4 

4,2 


0 

63 

HK 

3 

4, 3 

o 

0 

.56 

75 

,3 

4,3 

2 

b 

54 

1 ;> 

:i 

4,3 

3 

1 

48 

75 

3 

4 

1 

0 

27 

38 

1 

4 

1 

(I 

13 

25 

1 

3,4 

5 

»> 

100 

loo 

5 

3,4 

4 

i 

83 

100 

5 

3,2 

4 

1 

71 

100 

.5 

1 

:< 

1 

76 

ion 

4 

3,2 

4 

1 

72 

loo 

4 

3 

*> 

it 

52 

75 

3 

1 

3 

1 

45 

75 

3 

3 


it 

35 

7.3 

»> 

3 


it 

35 

75 

o 

3 

2 

! 

it 

.30 

ri3 

,1 

3 

1 o 

] 

21 

25 

*> 

3 

' 2 

it 

25 

38 

1 

3 ‘ 

‘ 1 

it 

17 

38 

1 

3 ; 

; 1 

0 

14 

38 

1 

•> 

1 

ft 

10 

25 

1 

3 

*> 

it 

27 

50 

•t 

o 

* 2 

0 

44 

75 

3 

*> 

*» 

b 

46 

88 

*» 

2 

1 2 

it 

43 


1 

2 

1 1 

0 

23 

38 

1 

o 

t o 

0 

21 

38 

1 

*> 

T 

0 

23 

38 

1 

2 

1 

0 

23 

25 

1 

it 

1 

0 

17 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

17 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

17 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

16 

25 

1 

o 

1 

0 

14 

25 

1 

n 

1 

0 

14 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

13 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

10 

25 

1 

2 

1 

0 

10 

25 

1 
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TABLK 2 {Coniinned) 


Hpccies I 

S 

A 

C 

F 

P 

Co 

Paronychia argyrocoma (Miclix.) ' 

Nutt. 

i 2 

1 

0 

10 

25 

1 

Polypodiu m Virginianvm 

‘ 2 

1 

0 ? 

10 

25 

1 

Gillcnia frifoliata . . 

o 

1 

0 

6 

25 

1 

Dioscorea glauca Muhl. .... 

i 2 

1 

0 

8 

13 

1 


Note: The followiiij^ Hjieeies occurred in only one station and therefore have a Con¬ 
stance of five per cent and a presence of thirteen per cent: Asplenium platyneuron, 
Athyrinm (inplenioiAt'H (Michx.) Desv., Dionpyros virginiuna. Euphorbia coroUatay Good- 
yrra pnhescrns R. Br., llritchera 8p.» Ilurnrium venoHinny Hoiuslonia ienuifolia, Hydrangea 
arhorrMcens L., Liriodcndron tulipifem, Polygonaium hiflorumy Pyriia mdlm L., Qttercm 
cftccinca, Qucrcua marilandicOy Smilacina racenwaa, Strironema iniermedinm Kearney, 
IrphroHia rirginianay and Viola pedaia L. 

seedlings. Snssafras is important in the nnderstory on the higher south slopes. 
Althoiifrh colonies of younjr pines frequently occur in openinprs, pine, when 
the entire area is considered, is of less inq^ortance in the lower strata than 
are the hardwoods. The sliriih layer is composed chiefly of huckleberries, 
laurel, and transjrressives. It seems to be better developed on north-facing 
than on south-facing slopes, and its imimrtance also increases with altitude. 
Scatt(*red h(*rbs are present everywhere except in the dense stands of black¬ 
jack oaks. 

Tlie greatest variation in the community occurs in the triangular area 
that lies between (Jrindstone Kidge and The Ledge. Here scarlet oak not only 
replaces blackjack oak but in jilaces almost crowds out chestnut oak and pine. 
Since the area conc(*rned is small, and since the subordinate species are not 
different, this evidently constitutes a local variation of the chestnut oak— 
black |)ine community, 

Minor local variations are related to more favorable moisture conditions. 
In su<d\ places service berry, rhododendron, mountain holly, bear oak, galax, 
and cinnamon fern may be found, while the usual shrubs are larger and more 
abundant. In (*r(‘vices and pockets on the rock cliffs that form the sides of 
the two ])iunacles and The Ledge, are found certain species that are seldom 
seen elsewhere on the mountain: namely, Asplenium monfanum Willd., 
Jleuchera parriflora Bartl. var. iypicn K., B. and L., Sayina decumhens^ 
and Panntyehia aryyrocoma. Along with these are various other plants, even 
dwarf trees. 

Chestnut Oak—Heath. The chestnut oak—heath extends along both 
east and north-facing slopes immediately below The Knob but reaches its 
best development at the north base and down a shallow ravine on the north 
side (fig. 1). Although scattered ericads may be present in the shrub layer 
at lower altitudes, their occurrence in thickets is infrequent below an eleva¬ 
tion of 1900 feet. The ravine on the north is an exception, for there the heath 
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thicket extends downward almost 200 feet farther than its usual limit. 
Throughout most of the area occupied by this eommunit}’ the slope is steep 
and rocky, with thin soil and litter only in spots. 

Vegetational statistics were secured from 20 stations distributee^ along 8 
“transects.^’ The data (table 2) show that the constants, in order of their 
decreasing abundance and frequency are: KaJmia latifolia, Quercus mon- 
tana, Rhododendron catawbiense, and species of Vaccinium. The first three 
are the only species in this community with average frequencies of over 80 
per cent, but each eonstaiit has a presence of 100 per cent. Since the shrubs 
are more abundant than the trees and have a greater coverage, in places 
approaching 100 per cent, and since 7 of the 12 shrubs that have frequencies 
of more than 20 per cent are ericads; the name “clu^stnut oak—heath” 
seems most appropriate for the community. 

In general, the physiognomy is that of dwarfed, widely space<l trees 
above a dense thicket of shrubs and trees that are scarcely taller than the 
.shrubs. Chestnut oak is the dominant tree, but clusters of pine occur in 
places where the laurel and rhododendron are replaced by huckhd)erries. 
All the trees are of fair size at lower altitudes but rapidly decrease in num¬ 
ber, size, and quality as The Knob is approached. At the ba.se of The Knob, 
the trees are dwarfed, and the .shnibs are frequently from 8 to 12 feet high, 
while understory .spe<des are but .slightly taller than tin* shrul)s. This makes 
the three strata almost the .same height. 

In the understory is a greater number of chestnut sprouts than is found 
in any other community. Sourwood, black gum, and sassafras are fairly 
abundant. Transgressives and seedlings <if tree species arc found in openiinrs 
only, but seedlings of the shrub .species are fairly abundant everywhen*. 
The larger rocks form practically the only bare placi*s. and even these are 
often partially or entirely obscured by the ericads. I^aurel and rhododendron 
grow in clumps with many sprouts from the roots. Where these clumps are 
clo.se together a true thicket is formed; wliere they are more widely spaced 
the other shrubs are usually as dense Init not so tall as these two spi^cies. 
Bear oak forms its own thicket.s, which are evenly distributed through the 
upper altitudes. Huckleberries cover whatever space is left In'tween tin* 
other shrubs and fill all openings in the thickets. Beneath all else is a carpet 
of galax or, at lower altitudes, trailing arbutus. Bracken fern is foutul here 
and there, but herbs are of little i]np<n*tance except in the paths. 

Altitudinal zonation is apparent in the distribution of the shrubby 
plants of the community. The nuniber of shrub species increases upward. At 
lower altitudes, varying frbm about 1725 feet in the north ravine to 1950 
feet on the east, azalea, laurel, and huckleberries are the most important 
shrubs. Rhododendron and trailing arbutus enter at slightly higher alti¬ 
tudes; galax becomes abundant about 1(K) feet alK)ve the first colonies of 
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arbutus; and bear oak oeeurs still hijrher on the slope. Four species are found 
only in the chestnut oak—heath. Levcothoe recurva occurs for a short dis¬ 
tance below The Knob, but Pieria ftoribunda, Vaccinium corymbosum L. var. 
pallidvm (Ait.) Gray and Aronia melanocarpa are limited to the north 
base of The Knob and to its top. The Pkris is so abundant around the north¬ 
west base of The Knob that it is dominant, with a coverage of over 50 per 
cent. 

Oak-Hickory Forest. This forest occupies middle slopes on the eastern 
Imlf of the mountain and most ravines on all exposures. On the south-facing 
slopes, the transition from the lower mixed forest to oak-hickory coincides 
with a sudden increase in degree of slope at an altitude of about 1500 feet. 
The upper limit on this side is an abrupt transition to the chestnut oak— 
black pine community at about 1800 feet. On the east and north, the com¬ 
munity extends from the chestnut oak—heath downward almost to the base 
(»f the mountain, where it is interrupted by agricultural land. 

The topography is variable. Included are several flats, and drainage lines 
l ange from slight-depressions to steep-walled ravines. In some areas the soil 
is deep and is rich in humus; in others, there are piles of nearly bare rock. 

The <1iversity of (‘onditions is reflected in the large number of species. 
140 in all, listed from the 61 stations in 13 .stands (table 3). Robinia pseudo- 
(ivaviu, with a fre(|uency of 04 per cent, is the only constant; but VUis aesti¬ 
valis, which is the usual grape (frecpiency 80 per cent), probably deserves 
the .saine rating. When combined, oaks have a constancy of 95 per cent, and 
hickories of 90 per cent, Liriodvndrou iulipifera (frequency 80 per cent) is 
jirobably the most abundant single species in the community. It i.s local in 
occurrence, however, and cannot be considered a constant. An almo.st pure 
stand occuiues about fifteen acres on Poplar Flat; tlie species is often domi¬ 
nant in the ravines; and .small groups are scattered over the slopes, seem¬ 
ingly without design. In general, it is more common on south-facing slopes 
than on the east or ilorth. 

Among the oaks, chestnut oak is most important, having an abundance of 
4 and an average fretpiency of 73 per cent. It becomes the dominant sjieeies 
ait hightu- alfitudes, particularly on the east and north. There the oaks are 
regularly and widely spaced and attain their best development. Northern 
red oak (freipiency 64 per cent) is usually found in moister sites, while white 
oak (fre(|uency 62 per (*(*nt) is more abundant in drier sites. 

Tlie uuderstory is usually dense, and its most important species are trans- 
gressives that vary with the local dominants. Scattered among these, how¬ 
ever, are other species, whose identities also vary with the sites. Sourwood, 
red maple, chestnut sprouts, and dogwood are more abundant on the east 
and north-facing slopes than on the south. Black gum, black locust, and per- 
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TABLE 3 

Bata for Oak—Hiokorff Community with Stratification (S), AbumUincr (A), Coverage 
(U), Frequency (F), Preaenee (P), and Constance (Co) 
for each species 


Species 


Usually found in upperstory: I 

Carya spp. . . , | 

Sobinia psendO'acaeia . .. t 

Liriodendron tnlipifera | 

Quercus montana 
Quercus borealis var. maxima 
Quercus alba . . 

Juglans nigra L. 

Finns rirginiana 

Quercus velutina I 

Finns rigida 1 

Finns echinata \ 

Pyrns communis L. j 

Usually found in understory: | 

Xyssa sylvatica j 

Diospyros rirginiana . . { 

Oxydendrnm arborenm 
Corn us fiorida h. ; 

Acer rubrnm 

Castanea den tat a i 

Fraxinus americana L. and F. hilt- ; 

moreana Beadle * 

Cercis canadenMs L. i 

Ulmus fulva Michx. 1 

Moras rubra L. 

Viburnum prunifolium L. j 

Frunus serotina Khrli. < 

I 

Shrub layer: 

Hydrangea arborescens 
Bubus 8pp. ; 

Bhns toxicodendron L. and var. | 

radicans (L.) Torr. , 

Sassafras albidum . j 

Azalea nudiflora j 

Ceanothus americanus j 

Kalmin latifolia 

Vacciniam vacillans Kalin j 

Chionanthus virginica L. . 1 

Polycodium slamineum 
Viburnum acerifolium ]j. 

Ain us rugosa (Ehrb.) Spren^. j 

Bhus copaUina . 1 

Hamamelis rirginiana | 

Epigaea repens ] 

Woody vines: j 

Vitis spp. ; 

Farihenocissus qninquefolia (4j.f 

Planch. . 

Smilax spp. 

Tecoma radicans (L.) Juss. 
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Spocics 

8 

A 

C 

F 

p 

€o 

TIorl)H: 

Cimicifuffa raremosa (L.) Nutt. .. 

2 1 

3 

1 i 

67 

100 

4 

JiOguminoHai* spp. 

2_ 

3 


65 

100 i 

4 

(raliiim 8pp. . . . 

2 

3 

0 1 

58 

' 100 

4 

PolifMiichum arrnstichoideit 

2 

3 

1 i 

65 1 

! 85 

4 

Panicum spjj. , 

2 

2 

0 

50 

92 

3 

riida 8]>j>. 

2 

2 

0 j 

49 

92 

3 

Arimcma triphidlum (L.) Schott 

2 

3 

1 

57 

85 

3 

(’onipoKitae Hpp. 

2 

2 

1 1 

48 

1 85 

3 

llfuchtva 8pp. 

o 

2 

0 

39 

I 85 

3 

Sm ilacina race mom . 

2 

o 

0 

51 

77 

1 3 

Aftplrnium phiipneuron 

2 

2 

0 

36 

92 

2 

Trillium cat (abaci Ell. 

2 

2 

0 

32 

92 

2 

Chimaphila macnlata 

2 , 

2 j 

t 

39 

85 

2 

Uotrpchium virpinmnum (L.j Sw. 

*> ' 

2 

i 0 

31 

85 

2 

Solidapn spp. 

2 

2 i 


34 

/ ( 

2 

Kuphitrhia coroUnta 

2 

2 ’ 

' u 

29 

77 

2 

Vorcopaia major 

»> 

1 

0 

! 21 

77 

2 

Sanptunaria canodcnaia L. 

2 ! 

2 

1 

30 

62 

2 

Vvularia pvrfoUata L. and V, scsidli- 
foha L. 

o 

2 

(1 

i 

28 i 

62 

2 

Dioacorca plauco 

o ' 

.> 

0 

25 1 

62 

O 

Cirraca lotifolia Hill 

! 2 

‘> 

0 

24 i 

62 

2 

Sauieula c(tn(ideftaia L. . . 

2 i 

1 

0 

24 ; 

62 

2 

Adiantum pedal urn L. 

*> ! 

o 

i (1 

23 i 

62 

2 

A ndropoffon 8p[>. 

2 j 

2 

" 1 

23 

54 

2 

Athprium aaplcuioidcs 

2 i 

o 

0 

20 

70 

1 

Ptcruiium aiiuilinum, t2 var. 

2 1 

1 

0 

17 

54 

1 

Jlicracium renosum 

2 

1 


15 

54 

1 

tiraiiiincac .spp. ' 

2 

1 i 

0 

14 

54 

1 

Jirtnnua pur pa ns \j. ; 

2 

2 * 

i) 

23 

46 

1 

Jmpatiens biflora Walt. j 

‘> 

o 

t» 

16 

46 

1 

Houstonia ienuifolia 1 

2 

1 

0 

34 

46 

1 

Apriiiomia spp, ! 

o 

1 

u 

32 

46 

1 

Phnjma Irptostachpa Ia. i 

2 

1 i 

0 

1 11 

46 

1 

Aruncus ditocus (Walt.) Fernald 1 

2 

! 1 ! 

(» 

9 

38 

i 1 

Anicnnaria .sj)p. | 

1 2 

1 1 1 

! 0 

12 1 

31 

1 1 

Silrnr virpinica L. 1 

2 

1 1 1 

1 0 

7 

31 

! 1 

Thalictrum rfVtdutum IH'. | 

1 o 

1 J 

0 

7 

31 

1 

Phpfidacca amcricana L. j 

*> 

1 

0 

5 

31 

1 

Osmunda rinnamnjura ; 

o 

1 

0 

10 . 

23 

1 

Anemont virpiniana L. ] 

2 

1 

1 0 

9 

23 

1 

Hriperon romoRus (Walt.) BSP. i 

2 

I 1 

0 

9 . 

23 

1 

Scutellaria ovalifolia Pers. j 

o 

1 

0 

9 

23 

1 

Ambrosia t ialior L. ., . ' 

1 2 

1 

0 

1 7 j 

23 

1 

Aurcolaria spp. 

o 

1 

0 ; 

7 1 

23 

1 

Chrp.sopsU praminifidia var. asper 

o 

1 

0 

7 

23 

1 

Druopicris hexaqonopicra (Michx.) 

0. Chr. 1 

o 

1 

0 

i 

7 ; 

23 

1 

JrU verna . 

2 

1 1 

0 

a , 

23 

1 

Jfoodsia ohtuRa (Spreng.) Torr. | 

2 

1 

0 

6 : 

23 

1 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Species 

8 

A 

c 

F 

p 

Oo 

Oxalis europaea Jordan var, hit,din 
Small . 

2 

1 

0 

5 

2 a 

1 

Steironema intermedium . 

2 

1 

0 

5 

23 

1 

Athyrium thelypteroides (Miehx.) 

Desv. . 

2 

1 

0 

H 

15 

1 

Podophyllum pelt at urn L. 

2 

1 

0 

7 

15 

1 

Hypoxis hitHuta . 

2 

1 

0 

6 

15 

1 

Silphium compositum . . 

•> 

1 

0 

5 

15 

1 

Pycnanthemiim sp. . 

o 

1 

0 

4 

15 

1 

Carex sp. . . 

2 

1 

0 

3 

15 

1 

Gillenia trifoliata 

2 


0 

a 

15 

1 

Goodyera pubeacens 

2 


0 

a 

15 

1 

Hypericum sp. 

2 

1 

0 

a 

15 

1 

Lilium carolinianum Miehx. 

*> 

1 

u 

a 

15 

1 

Lobelia spicata 

2 

1 

0 

3 

15 

1 

Geschampuia ftexmma 

o 

1 

0 

a 

8 

1 

Fragaria virgin iana Duchesue 

2 

1 

0 

a 

8 

1 

Oenothera frutieoua L. 

O 

1 

0 

a 

8 

1 

Polypodium polypodioideu (L.) 

Hitehc. 

i 

i 

2 . 

1 

0 , 

a 

8 

1 

Saiifraga virpiniensis Miehx. 

.> 

1 

(» 

a 

8 

1 


Note: The foUowiiijf sjH'cies occurred in only one site and therefore have a eon»laiM‘> 
of two per cent and presence of eight fw^r cent: AMO*‘um gp., AHcirpmn tuhtromi L., 
Ascyrvm hypericoiden L., Baplii*ia tinctoria, Jirtisoin n/atiiale (L.) NtH'M, Jirtttln nir/rn 
L,, Clematin gp., Dennataedtia punclilobula (Miehx.) Moore, Dryoplt ris mortfinahM ^ L. i 
A. Gray, Elephantopus tomenlORun L., Kupatorium atbum L., (ieum virpinianum L., 
HypopityH americana. Ilex montana, Ipomoea gp., Juniprru^ viryiniono L., Lyonia tipus 
trina, Lnznla eehinala (Small) Hermann; Fhoradrndron itnvencrnn; i inun ntrobu^ L., 
Plantago lanceolata L., Polyponatnm bifiorum^ Polypodium virptnianum, Prunus fter-stra 
(L.) Stokes, Rumcjr obimifoliuH L., S^alix itipra Marsh., Schrankm anpuntala T. and G., 
Scleria triglomeraia Miehx., Taraxacum paluatre (LyoiMi> Lam. and IK\ var. vulpavt 
(Lam.) Fern,, Tephroaia virginiano, J’erbaHCum thapnun L. 

Bimmon are rather evenly distribiitecl. On the east and north, red hud is 
more often found in ravines, while on the south it is more fre(|ueTit on the 
alopes. 

Except for transgressives and wikhIv vines, the shrub layer is not w<*ll 
developed. Chestnut oak seems to be the most abundant tree Hpe<*ies among 
both transgressives and seedlings. The other oaks and the hi<*kories are also 
abundant in these strata, and seedlings of ail the iinimrtant hardwmsis an* 
present. It is the w^oody vine.s, however, that give the (jommunity its greatest 
unity. Grape and Virginia creeper are almost never seen outside the bonlers 
of the oak-hickory forest; but within it the presence of one or the other, or 
both, is 93 per cent (57 of 61 stations). 

The herb layer is especially rich and varied, herbs being fairly numerous 
even in the most ro(?ky places. On the moist flats and in those ravines in 
which the litter is not too thick, this stratum ac<*ounts for more than 75 per 
cent of the cover. The most widely and evenly distributed species is Vimi- 
<ifnga racemosa, which has a frequency of 67 per cent. Ariyaema triphyllum. 
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Smilacina raccmosa, Galiuni spp., and species of legumes are important in 
moister sites. Perns are abundant except in the driest sites. Though Poly- 
sikhum arrostichoides (frequency 65 per cent) is the most uniformly dis¬ 
tributed fern, other species frequently occur and often form fairly large 
colonies. On Poplar Flat and at lower altitudes on the south-facing slopes, a 
few spe<des of (‘omposites dominate the herbaceous layer. The most impor¬ 
tant of these are Polymnia canademifi L., P. uvedaJia L., Verbesina occiden- 
falls (L.) Walt., Parfhenium integrifoUum L., and Helianthus atrarubens L. 

Mixed Forest. Although intc^rrupted by fields, orchards, pastures, and 
sites from which fire wood is cut each year, the mixed forest found near the 
base of the mountain (fig. 1) is not entirely a product of the.se disturbances. 
It is therefore included as a community. The soil is very stony and contains 
little humus. The slope is gradual, with broad, rounded ridges that are dis- 
.se(*ted by winding ravines. 

Data from 16 stations taken from 5 stands (table 4) show that six of the 
seven (constants are found in the upi>erstory. dwarfed Vaccinium vacillans 
IxMug the seventh (f!V(|uency 76 per cent). All other shrubs have frequencies 
of le.ss than 50 per cent. Pon.stants among the trees are Quercus nwnfana 
(frecjuency 00 per (^ent), species of (\trya (combined frequency 93 per cent), 
Phms rirffiiiiana (frequency 89 per cent). Quercus alba (frecpiency 89 per 
cent), Quercus celutiua (freipiency 83 per cent), and Robinia pseudo-acacia 
(fre(|uen(*y 79 per cent). Quercus moutaua is the only species in this com¬ 
munity with an abundance value of 5. Syssa sylvatica and Oxydendrum 
arhnreum, with frequencies of 70 per cent, and Quercus tuarilandica (fre- 
(juency 56 |)er cent) are the only other trees of importance. A few herbs have 
relatively high frecpiencies (50 to 75 per cent), but all are so widely spaced 
that their coverage is always less than 1 per cent. 

The j)hysiognomy is typical of dry, wooded hillsides in the upper Pied¬ 
mont and ofT(*rs a decided (*ontrast to the richer oak-hickory forest higher up 
the slopes. Kxce])t for a few j)ines in openings, most s[)ecies in the understory 
are hardwoods. Seedlings are chiefly oaks and hickories. 

Top of the Knob. About one acre of comparatively flat land is found 
on top of The Knob. This is covered with large, angular slabs of quartzite. 
In the almost flat central area, chestnut oak is clearly dominant, but near the 
edge of the cliff this species is replaced by pine. Piuus puugeus is most abun¬ 
dant at the very margin, while Piuus rigida occurs a little farther from the 
rim. Oxydendrum arborcuiu, \yssa sylvatica, Acer rubrum, Quercus borealis 
var. maxima, and Robinia pseud^Micacia are present in the understory. 

The shrub layer of the central area is dominated by erieads. On the west 
and north is a heath thicket in which the most important species, in order of 
their decreasing abundance, are: Pieris floribnnda, Kalmia latifolioy Rkodo- 
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TABLE 4 


Bata far Mixed Forest with Stratification (S), Abundance (A), Coverage (U), Frequency 
(F), Presence (P), and Cfmstanee {Co) for each species 


Species 

8 

! ^ 

r 

F 

p 

Co 

Usually found in upporstory: 







Carya spp. 

1 {5.4,3 

4 

1 

93 

100 

5 

Quercus montana 

: 5,4.3 

5 

1 

90 

100 

5 

Pinm virginiana .. .. ... 

! 5.4.3 

4 

1 

89 

1PP 

5 

Quercus alba . 

1 !>,4.3 

4 

1 

89 

100 

5 

Quercus velutina 

I 5,4 

3 

1 

83 

lOP 

i 5 

Robinia pseudo-acacia .. , 

! 5, 4, 3 

3 

0 

79 

lOP 

. 5 

Quercus marilandica 

1 5,4 

3 

1 

50 

00 

i 4 

Liriodendron tulipifera 

: 5,4 

1 


3P 

80 

I ** 

Pin us rigida 

' 5 

.■> 

1 0 

25 

00 

o 

Pinus echinata 

5, 4 

»> 

0 

20 

OP 

T 

Quercus borealis var. tuaxima 

.5,4 

2 

0 

i; 

on 

1 

Quercus stellata Wang, 

5. 4 

I 

0 

1" 

40 

1 

Quercus coccinea 

5.4 

1 

P 

1 

40 

' 1 

T'^sually found in understory: 

Xyssa sylvatica 

4. .5, 3 

^ * 1 

1 

1 

-1 

100 

4 

Oxydendrum arboreum 

4,3,5 

3 1 

1 

70 

IPO 1 

4 

Acer rubrum . . 

4,5 

1 ^ 

n 

38 

100 1 

[ •» 

Diospyros virginiana 

4,3 

’ 1 ! 

0 

31 

00 i 

j 

«> 

Morus rubra 

4 

t ' 

0 

17 

4(» j 

i 1 

Corn us florida 

4.3 

1 

(1 

20 

i 2(‘ 

1 

Shrub layer: 

f^aceinium vacillans . j 

1\3 

! 

3 1 

1 

7«) 

! 

SM 

5 

Rhus ioxicod<’ndron 

2. 3 

*1 

0 

49 

80 


Ceanothus americamts 


' »> 

p i 

35 , 

, 00 

3 

Rubus spp. 

«» 

.» 

0 

iO 

HP 

.» 

Sassafras albidum 

3.4,2 

1 

0 

23 ; 

00 

.I 

Rhus copallina 

i 3 

1 

p 

13 1 

4P 

1 

Kalmia latifolia 

3 

1 

<t 

11 

4P 

1 

Hydrangea arborescens j 

.» 

1 

p 

13 ; 

20 

1 

Azalea nudiflora 

3 

O 

p 

^ : 

2«» 

1 

1 

Woody vines: 




j 

1 

j 


Parthenocissus quinquefolio 

5,1 

>> 

p 

27 j 

1 *0 

1 

Vitis aestivalis Miehx. 

! 4,1 1 

1 1 * 

p 

18 

40 

1 

Smilax rot undifolia 

2 1 

! 1 

p 

10 1 

1 4P 

1 

Herbs: 

Leguminosae spp. 

i 

2 

3 

P ! 

73 

100 

4 

Andropogon spp. 

! i» 

*) 

P 

<13 

loo 

4 

Panicum spp. . . 

' 2 

2 

0 

02 

! loti 

4 

Solidago spp. 

i 2 i 

1 1 

2 

I 

P 

59 

loo 

4 

Hieracium venosum . . . 

1 

2 ' 

1 

1 2 

P 

43 

OP 

3 

Chrysopsis graminifolia var. asper 

! 2 

2 

P 

39 

OP 

:i 

Houstonia tenuifolia 

1 2 

.> ' 

P ‘ 

30 

00 

3 

ChimaphUa maeulaia .. 

•> 

O 1 

*■ f 

P 

35 ; 

80 

*> 

Tephrosia virginiana 

2 

2 ; 

0 

28 

Oo 


Coreopsis major 

2 

1 

0 : 

24 1 

00 

o 

Gramineae spp. . 

o 

1 

0 i 

23 ; 

0<l 

1 

Compositae spp. 

2 

1 

1 

0 1 

27 1 

40 

1 
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TABLE 4 (Contimied) 


Hpeeics 

S 

A 

0 

F 

P 

Co 

Antennaria spj). . 

2 

2 

0 

19 

40 

1 

Pivridium atpiilinum, 2 var. 

o 

1 

0 

13 

40 

1 

SerioearpUM astrroides .. . 

2 

1 

0 

13 

40 

1 

Tripsacum dactylouhs L. . 

2 ^ 

1 

0 

20 

20 

1 

Steironema intermedium . 

2 

1 ^ 

3 

0 

13 

20 

1 


XoTK: Each of the following sjiecies occurred in only one station and therefore had a 
Constance of six per cent and presence of twenty per cent: Ain us ruffosa, Amelanchier 
canadrnHis, AscU^.ias lubrrosa, Aurcolaria ririfinira (L.)» Parw., Baptisia tinctoria, 
Castauffi drntafn, Cimicifuga racrmosa, Dioscorea glauca^ Euphorbia coroUala, Fragaria 
rirginiana^ Frajcinus sp., Galium sp., Gaylussaeia baccata, Gramineac sp., Heuchcra ameri- 
cnna L., Hypnxis hirsula, Ilrx opaca Ait., Juglans nigra, Planiago lanceolata, Polystichiim 
avrosiivhoidt s. Pot rnf ilia s[i., P hod often (iron cataicbiensc, Schranlcia angusiaia, Scleria 
triglomf rata, Ti‘C(nua radicaus. Viburnum prunifolinm, Vlmus fulva, Prunus persica. 

(h Htlroh cdiawbiensf, Snulajr rotundifolia, and Vaeciniam corymhoHum var. 
pallidum. Pier is (lisap]>ears along the east rirn, being replaced by Rhodo- 
dvudrfm ( dlawbieust. Here the thicket is tall and, in addition to the rhodo¬ 
dendron aiid other s[)ecies listed above, includes: Lcucothoc rccurva, Gaylus- 
sarin baccata, Vacciviam raciltaas, and Ilamamclis viryiniana. Along the 
south rim the shrubs, chiefly huckleberries and laurel, are slightly less 
abundant. Herbs are scattered and of little iinjmrtance except along the 
paths. 

DISCUSSION 

The Major Communities. Certain species are fairly abundant in all 
coinmuniti<*s: namely, Qtarcas montana, Syssa sylratica, Vaccinium vacil- 
Ians, (i.rydcndram arborcum, and Robinia pscado-acacia. Other species are 
l)rescnt in all communities but in lesser numbers. These are, in order of their 
d(‘('reasing abnndance: Pinas ritjida, Kahnia latifolia, Varya spp., Andro- 
poyon scoparias, Ltyaminosac spp.. Azalea nadiflora, ISolidago spp., Quer- 
cas Ixtrcalis var. ma.rima. Sassafras albidam, Panicum spp., Vhimaphila 
macalata, Vhrysopsis yra mini folia, Ptcridiam aqailinam, Hicraciam veno- 
sam, Jloastonia tc naif alia, and Tephrosia viryiniana. 

The four major communities are thus related by a number of species 
common to all. At the same time, they differ in a number of respects, which 
were used as a basis of distinction. First, a comparison of their frequency 
diagrams (fig. 2) indicates certain difFerences in homogeneity. The oak-hick¬ 
ory forest has far more species but fewer constants than either of the other 
communities. As indicated by the diagram, it is tlie most heterogeneous of 
the communities. The cliestnut oak—heath, with the fewest species, is the 
most homogeneous community. This results partly from the almost total ab¬ 
sence of an herb stratum. Although the chestnut oak—black pine forest has 
the largest number of species with average frequencies exceeding 80 per cent, 
its heterogeneity is exceeded only by tliat of the oak-hickory forest. 
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Differences are further emphasized by the restriction of certain species 
to single communities. Parthenocissus quinqnefolUi and Viiis aestivalis are 
so widely distributed in the oak-hickory forest and so rare outside of it that 
they may almost be considered as its indicator sjiecies. Juqlans niqra, Fraxi- 
mis spp., and Cercis canadensis are also limited to this community; as are 
certain woody species which are exclusive to the ravines: namely, llmus 
fidva. Morns rubra. Viburnum prunifolium, Prunns serotina, (^hionanfhus 
virginica, Viburnum acerifolium, Alnus rugosa, and Tecama radicans. A 



large number of mesophytic herbs, including most of the ferns, are liiiiiteil 
to the oak-hickory for^t. Vaccinium corymhosum var. pallidum, PU ris /for/- 
hunda, and Leucothoe recurvit are exclusive to the chestnut oak—heath, 
while Rhododendron caiawhiense, Galax aphylla, and Quereus ilicifolia are 
rare outside of it. 

Although the chestnut oak—^lilaek pine and chestnut oak—heath cominu- 
nities appear to be superficially similar, careful study reveals certain funda- 
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mental (liflFereiiees, because of which the two were treated as separate entities. 
In addition to differences already stated, there is a great variation in the 
stratification. In the chestnut oak—black pine community the understory 
trees constitute the densest stratum, while transgressives are very important 
in the shrub layer; in the chestnut oak—heath the shrub stratum is decidedly 
the most important layer, few transgressives are present, and the seedlings 
are almost entirely of shrub species. In the chestnut oak—^black pine com¬ 
munity herbs are scattered but always present; in the chestnut oak—heath 
they are jiractically lacking except in paths and openings. In the oak-pine 
community black pine has essentially the same sociological values as chestnut 
oak and is generally and uniformly distributed throughout the forest; in the 
oak-heath, however, the pine largely occurs in small colonies, while oak is 
the general dominant. Furthermore, blackjack oak is a constant in the oak- 
pine community but is rare in the oak-heath. 

Relationships to Mountain and Piedmont Communities. Although 
now all removed, the original forest of the Piedmont was hardwood with 
some piu(‘ (Ousting 1142). The principal trees in the virgin forest of Surry 
(’ouuly were white, red, i)ost, and chestnut oaks, maple, hickory, sourwood, 
tulip poj)lar, and white and shortleaf i)ine, and second growth of the same 
species now covers about 60 per cent of the county (Davis and Goldstoii 
IfldT). Straug(‘Iy, chestnut is not mentioned. At present there are very few 
shortleaf pine and still fewer wiiite pine in the vicinity of, or on. Pilot Moun¬ 
tain. Virginia pine is abundant, characteristically occurring in young, dense 
stands as it does elsewhere in the upper Piedmont. Older forests near the 
mountain are similar to the mixed forest around the base of The Pilot. 

Ashe (11)22) described a black pine—chestnut oak—scarlet oak associa¬ 
tion as a forest type of the Ajipalachians found, in general, on north- and 
west-facing slopes in middle altitudes but, near its southern limits, confined 
to sandy or gravelly soils on northwest slopes at higlier altitudes. This almost 
exactly desiudbes the small area on Pilot Mountain in which scarlet oak is 
imj>ortant. For lower crests Ashe lists Virginia ]>ine, chestnut oak, table 
mountain pine, scrub oak \Quercits ilivifolia tulip poplar, and white 
hit*kory. All these s|)ecies except tulip poplar occur on the summit of The 
Pilot, with black pine in addition. Ashe assigns chestnut oak to “stone-loving 
associations’* and states that chestnut oak consociations are especially found 
on soils derived from sandstone and shale. The scrub oak he assigns to small 
areas in the mountains of Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, and 
northward on shallow soils derived from sandstone and shale. 

Cain (1930, 1931) describes certain communities of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, which he calls subclimax pine-heaths and which are verj" similar 
to the chestnut oak—heath on The Pilot. He attributes the heath balds of the 
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Smokies to a postclimax condition after landslide, windfall, or fire on sites 
in which ericads were abundant prior to burning. He also states that Kalmia 
latifolia, Rhododendron catawhiense, and species of Vaccinium are particu¬ 
larly resistant to fire. The associations he considered were on sandstone, 
sandstone conglomerate, quartzite, or slate, all of which produce inorgani¬ 
cally acid soils. Except for altitude, these conditions are duplicated on Pilot 
Mountain and are evidently responsible for the chestnut oak—heath, which, 
near the base of The Knob, approaches the structure of a heath bald. 

Thus the chestnut oak—^black pine and chestnut oak—heath communi¬ 
ties are evident!}" more closely related to the vegetation of the mountains to 
the west than they are to that of the Piedmont. Although certain species of 
the oak-hickory forest are similar to those of the climax forest of the Pied¬ 
mont as given by Costing (1942), the importance of chestnut oak and the 
presence of certain herbs more common to the mountains than to the Pied¬ 
mont indicate that this community is likewise related to the vegetation of 
the mountains. The fact that, except for the mixed forest of the base, the 
vegetation on Pilot Mountain is more closely related to that of the Appa¬ 
lachians than to that of the surrounding Piedmont may be partly explained 
by the obvious effect of altitude and partly by the rock formation and soil 
found on the mountain. Quartzite is uncommon in the Piedmont, and the 
Hartsells soil is similar to sandstone soils that are found in the southern 
Appalachians (Davis and Goldston 1937). 

Habitat Factors. As to habitat factors that may control the distribu- 
^Jion of the communities on Pilot Mountain, it is ditficult to generalize. The 
chestnut oak—heath and and oak-hickory forest are usually present on steej) 
slopes and fiats; the chestnut oak—black pine comminiity and mixed forest 
are found only on gently rounding slopes. Limitations in exposure and alti¬ 
tude have been pointed out in the descriptions of the communities. As to 
soils, the locations occupied by oak-hickory foi-est seem riclnvst in humus. 
The north ravine down which the chestnut oak—heath extends and the 
ridges on either side comprise the single restricted area of Hanceville soil. 
The western half of the mountain seems more rocky than the eastern half, 
and the areas occupied by oak-hickory forest are, in general, less rocky than 
those above and below. The prevailing wind is from the southwest, and there¬ 
fore the east- and north-facing slopes offer the most protected sites. Most of 
the rain clouds also come from the southwest, but, i)robably because of the 
contour of the mountain, there appears to be more precipitation on the 
northeast slopes than elsewhere. Thus a combination of factors restricts the 
most favorable sites to the northeast and north slopes east of Grindstone 
Ridge. The areas on the southeast and .south that are occupied by oak-hickory 
forest appear to offer the next best conditions. Those occupied by the chest¬ 
nut oak—^black pine community are, in general, relatively xeric. The least 
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favorable of all sites are those around the base that are occupied by the 
mixed forest. 

Disturbance. In addition to these continuously operating factors, a 
number of disturbances have influenced the extent and character of the vege¬ 
tation. Itock slides locally destroyed the plants in their paths; the chestnut 
was removed by blight and fire; lumbering activities were extensive through¬ 
out the lower altitudes; and much of the area in the lower altitudes w^as 
formerly cleared. The influence of all these factors is, however, dwarfed by 
that of fire. Tlif* frequent burnings, which persisted until the building of the 
toll road, pi*obably eliminated several species, while favoring the increase 
of those that were able to reproduce by sucker sprouts. 

Succession and Modifying Factors. The oak-hickory forest is repro- 
diK'ing itself without any noticeable change, as is indicated by the frequent 
lecurrence of its dominant species in the understory, transgressive, and 
seedling strata. It is Iherefore a climax community in which chestnut oak is 
the most iinjiortant single species; tulip poplar forms societies of varying 
size; and northern red oak, white oak, several hickories, and black locust are 
important associates. In parts of the mixed forest that have not been recently 
disturbed the abundant hardwoods of the lesser strata indicate that this com¬ 
munity is successional to the oak-hickory climax. 

(Tcneralizations on the dynamics of the chestnut oak—black pine com¬ 
munity are complicated by the constant presence of pines in both understory 
and transgressive strata. The community is probably preclimax to the oak- 
hickory association, being controlled by the xeric conditions imposed by the 
thin, rocky soil. Although chestnut oak and blackjack oak may increase in 
iniportaiK'e, j)ine will probably remain abundant indefinitely because of the 
numerous openings in which it may grow to maturity. The extreme rockiness 
of the surface and the thin veneer of soil lessen the chances that the canopy 
may bci'onie closed. The small area in which scarlet oak is dominant is obvi¬ 
ously a variant of the oak-hickory climax. Since pines are present in all 
strata, it has evidently not yet reached a climax condition. The chestnut 
oak—heath may be considered as a subclimax Avhieh is the result of repeated 
fires. Since seedlings of tree species are almost completely absent but shrubs 
are reproducing freely, the ericads will probably retain their present impor- 
tan(*e for some time. 

A sawmill has recently been placed in the vicinity of The Pilot, and logs 
may be cut on the mountain itself. Such activities in the mixed forest should 
favor its retention in the present state. An increasing demand for lumber 
may cause the cutting of many of the trees in the oak-hickory forest, espe¬ 
cially in lower altitudes. Whether such activities will result in an upward 
extension of the mixed forest remains to be seen. Because of their poor 
quality, it is doubtful that many trees in the chestnut oak—black pine com- 
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miinity will be cut except for fuel. The unsatisfactory agricultural useful¬ 
ness of the mountain has been amply demonstrated in the past. It is unlikely 
that any extensive clearing for cultivation will be attempted again, although 
the loam soils and the increased rainfall near the mountain will remain 
tempting to farmers. 

The effects of all these possibilities are minor when compared to what 
might result if fire wardens relax their watch, a not improbable happening 
under present conditions. Should serious fires occur, chestnut oak, blackjack 
oak, red maple, and those shrubs which, like the trees named, come up from 
sprouts after fire, could increase in importance. Pines, however, might be 
temporarily increased since, under similar conditions in the Piedmont, pines 
have been found to appear and to grow so rapidly that a mixed forest re¬ 
sulted (Oosting 1943). Laurel and related ericads are now important in the 
moister sites within the chestnut oak—black pine community, and fire might 
cause the physiognomy here to become more like that of the chestnut oak— 
heath. The generally dry conditions of the area, however, are unfavorable 
to laurel, and the community, as a whole, would likely return to something 
similar to that of the present. Previous fires are said to have reducetl the 
number of pines in areas now occupied by the chestnut oak—heath, and fire 
might conceivably bring this comimuiity nearer to a true heath bald. All 
species now present on the mountain have survived numerous fires and 
probably none would entirely disappear because of another burning. 

SUMMARY 

1. A phytosociological survey of the vegetation on Pilot Mountain was 
made during the summers of 1941 and 1942. 

2. The Pilot is located in the southeastern corner of Sun*y County, North 
Carolina, and is the most .southwestern outpost of the Sauratown Mountains. 
It rises nearly 1500 feet above the gently rolling plateau of the upper Pied¬ 
mont to an altitude of 2413 feet. Quartzite caps the mountain. The soil is 
chiefly Hartsells stony fine sandy loam and is derived from the underlying 
quartzite, a rock formation that is uncommon in the Piedmont. Lumbering, 
cultivation, disease, and insects have affected the vegetation, but the greatest 
disturbing influence has been that of fire. 

3. A statistical study was based on 158 sample areas, which wire spaced 
altitudinally along transects’^ ascending nine slopes and eight ravines. 
The data are summarized for eacli of the four major communities: chestnut 
oak—^black pine, chestnut oak—heath, oak-hickory, and mixed forest. 

4. The chestnut oak—black pine community covers the western half of 
the mountain and the higher southern slopes. Quercus montana and Pimis 
rigida are the dominant species. Important assoidates are Quercus maru 
landica^ Oxydendrum arhoreurn, Nyssa sylvatica, Vaecmium vacillans, 
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Kalmia latifolia, and species of Andropogon. The community is probably 
preelimax to the oak-hickory association, beinp: controlled by the xeric con¬ 
ditions imposed by the thin, rocky soil. 

5. The chestnut oak—lieath is found on the hig:her north and east-facing 
slopes. Locally its structure approaches that of a true heath bald. Chestnut 
oak and small colonies of pines are found in a widely scattered upperstory 
above a dense thicket in which ericads predominate. The community is very 
similar to the pine-heaths of the southern Appalachians and may be con¬ 
sidered as a chestnut oak subclimax which is the result of repeated fires. 

0. The mehophytic oak-hickory forest is a climax community found in 
the ravines and on the middle slopes of the eastern half of the mountain, 
Qvercus moniana, Q. borcalia var. majrinia, Q. alba, Carya spp., Robinia 
psvifdo-acacia, Liriodnidron iiilipifcra, Vifis aestivalis, Parthenocissus 
qinnqucfoUa and a variety of herbs are important. 

7. The mixed forest is found around the base of the eastern half of the 
mountain. Quercus montana, Pinas virginiana, Q. alba, Q. velutina, Robinia 
ps( ado-araria, Nyssa sylvafica, Oxydendrurn arboreum, and Q. marilandica 
are the most important tree species. The mixed forest is a late successional 
(‘ommunity which, if left undisturbed, should rapidly approach the oak- 
hickory climax. 

8. The mixed forest of the lower slopes is the only community definitely 
related to the vegetation of the upper Piedmont. All other communities show 
definite affinities to those of the southern Appalachians. This is probably 
related to similai'ities in soil and rock formation. 

Dei’aktment oe Botany, Duke ITniversity 
Durham, North Carolina 
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SUBCLIMAX PRAIRIE^ 

A. L. McComb AND W. E. Loomis^ 

The causes for the formation and persistence of the prairie peninsula 
which covers Iowa, southern Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and nortliern Mis¬ 
souri, Illinois, and Indiana, have formed the basis for much controversial 
speculation. The prairies from central Iowa eastward were classed as sub¬ 
climax in the first edition of Weaver and Clements (43), but are shifted to 
climax in the second edition (1938), in wdiieh the entire peninsula is classed 
as a climax formation. This shift is in line with the stands of Shimek (32) 
and Transeau (38), but ignores much evidence that oak-hickory communities 
are capable of establishing: and maintaining: themselves on the most exposed 
sites and on most of the soils of Iowa, even thou{?h their rate of spread at 
many points may have seemed insignificantly slow. 

Gleason (12) has summarized the taxonomic and earlier geological evi¬ 
dence for the establishment of the prairie peninsula in a post-gla(‘ial, xero- 
thermic period of relatively recent date. Gleason cites inv^asion of the Illinois 
prairie, since grass fires have been controlled, at a rate which he considers 
proof of a forest climate at the present time. Aikman (1) found forest 
spreading in eastern Nebraska although he considered it to be a postclimax 
associes. Sears (30, 31) has published a number of papers on pollen analyses 
from the eastern end of the prairie peninsula indicating a gradual rise in 
temperature during post-Wisconsin time with one or more dry or xt*ro- 
thermic intervals, although pleistocene climate, except during gla(*ia] inter¬ 
vals, does not appear to have varied greatly from its present level. Simonson 
(33) has found buried soil profiles in Iowa which indicate that both soil¬ 
forming conditions and vegetation during the Sangamon intei’-glac'ial j)eriod 
were similar to those that have prevailed during Peorian and recent times. 
Planosol profiles comparable to those currently present under grass (Jhit- 
nam) or under forest (Marion), and gray-brown podzolic profiles compa¬ 
rable to the present Lindley (forest .slopes), are found in Kansan till under 
3~12 feet of Peorian loess. The distribution of these profiles indicates that 
the vegetation of Iowa during the Sangamon period differed from that at the 
time of settlement mainly in .showing more forest in the western part of the 
State. Dissected valley slopes were covered by forest and the level till plain 
by prairie; with forest spreading onto the plain from the dissected areas. 

1 Journal paper No. J-1134 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Project No. 
612. Publication assisted by the publishing fund of Iowa State College. 

2 The authors are indebted to Drs. R. W, Bimonson and P. H. Carr for asHistance with 
soil profile studies and aerial surveys respectively. 
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Lane (20) has shown by pollen analyses that prairies were prominent in 
Iowa in the interval between the Nebraskan and Kansan frlaciations, but that 
coniferous forests both followed and preceded the various glacial periods. 
He notes that in neither the Aftonian nor the Sangamon inter-glacial periods 
did he find evidence of persistent hardwood forests. His findings thus do not 
support a recent origin for the prairie. Another paper by Lane (19) con¬ 
tains pollen analyses from a peat bog in Hancock County in north central 
Iowa which are significant as indicators of climatic conditions during the 
last fcAV thousand years. Observations on a 15-foot peat section showed that 
at least the immediately surrounding areas of this late Wisconsin (Mankato) 
drift section have been covered successively by (a) spruce, (b) mixed conif¬ 
erous forest, (c) hardwood forest or savanna, and (d) grass, since the reces¬ 
sion of the Wisconsin lobe which covered north central Iowa. Grass pollen 
first became prominent (14 per cent) in the 11th foot at the time of the shift 
from coniferous to deciduous forest species, and was dominant (60 per cent) 
in the 7th foot of the deposit. Weed pollens suggestive of recently bared 
areas, ])ossibly of intermittent drying of the lake, accompanied the disap- 
l)earance of the oak in the 8th foot, and reappeared in the 5th, 4th, and 3rd 
feet. There seems to be no doubt that all of the peat studied had been formed 
since the recession of the Wisconsin lobe some 20,000 years ago. We may 
assume that peat accumulated slowly at first in the deeper lake and that the 
lower 6 feet, in which various tree pollens were dominant, cover more than 
half, possibly more than two-thirds of post-Wisconsin time. We may assume 
also that with the filling of the lake and lowering of the outlet, peat deposi¬ 
tion was accelerated until it may have approached a rate of one foot in 100 
or 200 years. ljane\s bog lay within a belt of low’ morainal hills which should 
have been better adapted to forest than the glacial till plain. We cannot 
assume therefore without further analyses that all or even most of Iowa has 
been forested in post-Wisconsin time. His data, how^ever, seem to show 
clearly that the climate of Iowa has become warmer and drier during this 
l)eriod, and that the vegetation of the state has been subjected to unusual 
drought stress on two occasions, the first probably 5,000 to 8,000 years ago 
and the last possibly as recent as 500 to 1,000 years. 

Lane’s analyses, taken together, indicate that prairies have been promi¬ 
nent, if not dominant, in Iowa since the beginning of the pleistocene or 
glacial age, and he interprets them as supporting a climax classification for 
the prairie. The grassland community covered from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
state of Iowa at the time of Avhite settlement, and w^as so thoroughly estab¬ 
lished on all but the rougher lands of the southern and eastern counties as 
to seem to justify a climax ranking. Transeau (38) has attempted to estab¬ 
lish a tongue of prairie climate over the peninsula w^hich w’ould make it a 
true or climatic climax. Others (6, 7, 12) feel that the prairie peninsula, 
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including most of Iowa, is a relict of glacial disturbances maintained by soil 
factors, past xerothermic periods, and fires, and is therefore subclimax (to 
forest) or postclimax (to climax prairie) or disclimax (maintained by fire 
and soil factors), but in any event not true climax under present conditions. 

Our justification for adding to the already voluminous literature of the 
prairie peninsula is based upon : (a) additional evidence of the recent rapid 
and general advance of forests in the critical western counties of Iowa; (b) 
observations upon the effects of the 1930-1939 dry cycle on Iowa forests; 
(c) soil studies which bear upon the problem of the advance of the forest; 
and (d) evidence for previously unrecognized soil factors retarding affores¬ 
tation of the prairies of Iowa. While our observations are principally on 
Iowa, as the exposed, western base of the prairie peninsula, the discussion 
is extended to include similar grasslands wherever found. To forestall jios- 
sible disagreements over terminology, we do not include soil factors, with 
their continuous changes from weathering and reaction, in our definition of 
true or climatic climax. 

RECENT AFFORESTATION IN IOWA 

A plant community which occupies more than 90 })er cent of an area 
would normally be assumed to be the climax formation, and notes of the 
original surveyors show that many west central Iowa counties were almost 
treeless. If we assume a recent climatic shift, howev(‘r, and the evidence for 
such a shift is unmistakable, the climax formation would be identified by its 
current invasion and ecesis rather than its distribution. On this basis, the 
loess hills of western Iowa, surprisingly, show striking evidence of recent 
rapid invasion by forest. Harrison, Monona, and Woodbury counties, on 
the Missouri river in central western Iowa, lie at the western edge and near 
the most exposed and the driest portion of the prairie peninsula. Harrison 
county vegetation was used by Shimek (32) to support his thesis of climax 
prairie in Iowa, yet 30 years later Quercus macrocarpa is spreading so rap¬ 
idly on the less intensively fanned lands of the county as to constitute a 
serious economic problem. 

Direct evidence of current afforestation in these critical western Iowa 
counties is furnished by two maps contrasted in figure 1. The distribution of 
the original forest, as mapped section by section in 1853 by the original 
public land surveyors, is shown along with the present forest cover mapped 
from aerial photographs taken for the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 

Explanation of figure 1 

Fio. 1. Forested areas in Maple (85 N.) and a part of Center (84 N.) Townships in 
Monona County, Iowa. Dotted areas show closed forest of 1853, before settlement, and 
cross-hatched areas represent present forest distribution, (/ompare figure 2 which shows 
some of the west central portion of this area. 
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tion in 1940. The maps cover most of two townships located in the loess hills 
of Monona county just east of the Missouri river bottoms. The soils of this 
area are of the Knox-Moiiona association. No podzolized soil profiles have 
been mapped in extreme western Iowa althouj?h small areas of forest soils 
recently have been discovered about 30-50 miles southeast of the area shown 
in figure 1. The lack of forest podzolization in this region indicates that the 
establishment of forest areas in this ‘‘prairie climaxwas recent in time, 
probably within the last 1000 years, as well as limited in extent at the time 
of settlement of the region. Buried soil profiles in this region (33) show evi- 



Fig. 2. Aerial photograph af the southwest corner of Mui)le Townshij) showing 50 )K*r 
cent or more of this original prairie covered by forest and woodland pasture. In 1853 ‘‘A 
few small groves—^with a few scattering burr oak comprised the timber of the township. ’ * 


dence, however, of the presence of considerable forest during the Sangamon 
interglacial period. 

An aerial photograph of a portion of the area in figure 1 is shown in 
figure 2. This region was surveyed in 1853 as prairie with scattering trees or 
clumps of trees. The present forest cover has spread naturally, most of it in 
the last 50 years. Invasion has been most rapid, of course, in protected sites, 
but has resulted in the afforestation of exposed as well as protected slopes 
and of rounded ridge tops. The narrow, liogback ridges, which were once 
classed in a separate soil series, resist invasion even on northeast exposures 
and when partially shaded by well developed forest. Local soil factors would 
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appear to be involved. Most of the trees shown in the figure are Quercus 
macrocarpa, and only a few of them are more than 50 years old. Brush lands 
are in part reproduction from stumps and in part new invasion which is still 
proceeding. Most of this timber is, as shown in figures 3 and 4, rather scrubby 



Fig. 3. A low-branched, 78-ycar old seed tree of Querms macrocarpa surrounded by 
40-50 year old trees which have formed a closed canopy with an understory of Cornint. 
Fully exposed ridge top in the center of section 31, Maple Township. Fig. 4. Qtierctus 
borealis and Q. macrocarpa^ closed forest and cutover pasture. Looking southeast across 
section 10, township 86 north, range 43 west; Woodbury County just north of Maple Town¬ 
ship in Monona County {cf. Fig. 1). Fig. 5. Quercus borealis closed forest with typical 
forest undergrowth on southwest slope in section 15 of township 86 N. Oldest trees about 
50 years. Fig. 6. Seedlings of Ulmus amcricana and sprouts of Quercus macrocarpa 
on hilltop land in section 15, Maple Township. The elm apparently seeded into over-grazed 
pasture early in the 1930-39 dry cycle. 

burr oak. The stands are closing or closed, however, until prairie species have 
been largely excluded and other forest species are now appearing. Quercus 
borealis (fig. 5) is capable of maintaining full stands on the most exposed 
sites, and is spreading into the burr oak, along with Car^a cordiformis, as 
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seed trees develop. Ulmus americana is common, invading disturbed areas 
rapidly (fig. 6) and persisting as dominant trees even on the most exposed 
areas. Tilia americana grows vigorously on protected north slopes. Juglans 
nigra, Gymnocladus dwica, Celtis occidentalis, and others are found as scat¬ 
tered individuals, typically in more protected locations. Fraxmus lanceolaia 
is moderately common, and the usual willows, maples and elms occupy the 
stream banks and younger flood plains. 

The large areas of pure stands of burr oak, the prominence of Corniis 
rather than Ostrya as an understory, and the absence of old trees or stumps 
all testify to the recent establishment of these woodlands. The frequency 
with which the larger trees on many sites showed ring counts of 45 to 50 
years suggests that a general climatic or economic disturbance, such as 
drought and over-grazing or abandonment of marginal farms, during the 
1890’s, may have accelerated the current invasion. Acceleration of invasion 
of grasslands by grazing is a common observation in the West and South¬ 
west (9, 21). If forest was already invading slowly and the new community 
is able to dei’clop vigorous stands on exposed sites, climax relationships are 
not involved, and the effect of the disturbance is considered to have been 
accelerative only. 

Adequate evidence that the current trends antedate the disturbances 
which have hastened them is contained in notes made by the original sur¬ 
veyors and preserved in the State House at Des Moines. Excerpts from these 
notes for several townships in Monona and Woodbury counties, all of which 
were mapped in 1853, follow: 

Twn. 83 N., R, 43 W., 5th P.M. David J. Sales, Deputy Surveyor. ‘‘Young 
timber is evidently extending into the prairie, and in many places there is a 
growth of young burr oaks, lind and hickory on high ground where there is 
no water course. We found no inhabitants or improvements in this Town¬ 
ship.’’ 

Twn. 84 N., R, 43 W., 5th P.M. (c/. fig. 1), David J. Sales, Deputy Sur¬ 
veyor. “This Township (excepting the river bottom) is generally rolling, 
with some young timber scattered over it, generally burr oak and lind and 
numerous small thickets of young burr oak, lind and hazel which are evi¬ 
dently spreading in despite the fireii which burn off the grass.’’ 

Twn. 85 N., R. 43 W., 5th P.M. (c/. figs. 1-3, 6, 13 and 14), John W. Ross, 
Deputy Surveyor. “The greater proportion of the Township is high rolling 
prairie. Soil 3rd rate. ... A few small groves of timber principally maple 
lynn and elm with a few scattering burr oak comprise the timber of the 
Township.’’ 

Twn. 88 N., R. 43 W., 5th P.M., John W. Ross, Deputy Surveyor. “The 
Soil of which is poor 3rd rate. In the prairie are burr oak scattered all over.” 

Prom these notes and others not quoted we get the impression that the 
surveyors mapped as forest all tree-covered areas with a closed canopy, from 
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which the prairie grrasses had been excluded either by trees or by trees and 
associated shrubs. The areas mapped as prairie thus probably consisted of 
both true prairie and burr oak savanna. In reading through notes for indi¬ 
vidual sections, quarter corners and section corners in areas mapped and 
spoken of as prairie were often witnessed by burr oak trees. These witness 
trees were frequently 200 to oOO feet from the section corners, indicating an 
open savanna, while their descriptions indicate young trees. In these locali¬ 
ties at the present time there are areas of apparently lightly grazed original 
prairie in which are a few scattered burr oak trees. These areas of savanna 
are probably very much like areas found at the time of the survey. 

In the 80 years since the area was first settled most of the original timber 
has been cut or cleared, and it is now difficult to locate any of the forest 
plotted in 1853. On the other hand the forest has invaded so generally and 
ill such a wide variety of new sites as to leave little doubt that the climate 
at this extreme western end of the prairie peninsula is fully capable of sup¬ 
porting an oak-hickory climax. Invasion has followed land use patterns 
rather than topography, and recently forested spots are on rough, poor, and 
inaccessible land rather than in protected stream valleys. Much of the heavi¬ 
est invasion appears to have been on foreclosed lands which have lain fallow 
or only partially utilized. Both new invasion and older stands may be found 
on hilltops and on south and west slopes (figs. 2-6), indicating that these 
forests require no protection from wind and sun. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, in connection with later discussions that these soils are formed from a 
deep, well-aerated loess subject to more rapid erosion than is characteristic 
of most of the prairie peninsula ; also that surface and internal drainage are 
excellent and the soil nitrogen content low. 

FOREST INVASION IN CENTRAL IOWA 

Invasion in western Iowa has been favored by less intensive land utiliza¬ 
tion, by the rather general distribution of seed trees, and, as we shall note 
later, by soil conditions suitable for forest growth. On the Wisconsin drift 
soils of central and north central Iowa conditions have been less favorable 
for forest. Planted trees grow well throughout the region, however, and seed- 
lijigs become established readily wherever the sod has been broken up (figs. 
7, 8). In contrast an undisturbed Poa prate mis sod may delay invasion for 
years (fig. 9), and the rank growth of the original prairie was undoubtedly 
an inhospitable site for forest seedlings. Under these conditions primary 
invasion occurred along the streams where erosion had broken up the sod 
(figs. 11, 12, 21), and invasion of the till plain occurred in the usual shrub 
ecotone rather than by the widely scattered seed trees which have been the 
basis of the rapid afforestation in western Iowa. Current invasion is limited 
by intensive land utilization, but adequate evidence of moderately rapid 
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presettlement invasion of the prairie is shown by surveyors’ notes and soils 
maps. 

The coarser, lighter-colored prairie soils of the Wisconsin drift area in 
Iowa are mapped as Clarion, the finer-textured, black soils of the poorly 
drained swales as Webster. Forest on eroded valley slopes has formed the 





Fig. 7. Natural reproduction of Juglans nigra^ Acer saccharum, A. saccharinum, A. 
negundOf Fraxinus lanceolata, Celtis Occident oIm, and Vlmus amerieana in an a!)and()iu‘d 
kitchen garden. Prairie hilltop site; Clarion loam soil; Story County in central Iowa. 
Fig. 8. Ulmus amerieana seedlings on a road bank bared in grading operations tlilroe 
years previously. South exposure; no seepage from back. Fig. 9. The lawn of the same 
farmstead shown in figure 7. Undisturbed Poa pratensis sod has prevented the establish¬ 
ment of seedlings on this portion of the plot. Fig. 10. Second growth oak-hickory forest 
{Quercus cdba-Carya ovata) on Wisconsin till (Ames soil type); Story County, Iowa. 

Lindley, and on the till plain the Ames soils. Ames soils are formed from the 
same parent material as the Clarion, but under the more rapid podzolizing 
influence of the forest they have developed a gray, leached Aa- and a plastic 
B-horizon, to form inferior agricultural lands known as ‘‘oak lands” (figs. 
10 ^ 12 , 21 ). 
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Estimates of the time necessary for the formation of a planosol like the 
Ames or a gray-brown podzolic soil like Lindley are not available. Minimum 
estimates for the formation of podzols under spruce forests at more northerly 
latitudes are from 1000 to 1500 years (5). Under the climatic conditions of 
the western prairies and with a highly calcareous glacial till as parent mate¬ 
rial, a much longer period may be required for formation of mature soil pro¬ 
files, The fiat tops of several low Indian mounds on a forested divide near 
the Des Moines river in Boone county, Iowa, showed no visible evidence of 



Fio. 1]. Erosion and forest invasion along the Des Moines River, Boone County, Iowa. 
The oak-hickory forest lias advanced along the deep gullies cut back from the glacial 
stream valley, and then spread over the prairies of the nearly level till plain. Scattered 
oaks in pastures and farmyards at the left and back are evidence that most of the area 
shown was originally covered with forest. (Phoio hy P, H, Carr.) 

the development of a leaehed Az-horizon, nor could any accumulation of 
clay to form a B-horizon be detected. These mounds are classed as woodland 
culture by Dr. C. K. Keyes, State Archaeologist, and are variously estimated 
to be from 1000 to 5000 years old. Undisturbed soils near the mounds showed 
a typical Ames profile with a heavy, plastic B-horizon. From this and other 
evidence it .seems probable that from 1000 to 2000 years have been required 
in Towa to produce detectable soil changes under forest, and that the fully 
developed Ames profile indicates a forest cover for considerably more than 
2000 years. 
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Close examination of the soils of oak-hickory forests on the Wisconsin 
till plain shows that, with similar topogrraphy and drift material: (a) the 
outer border of the Ames soil is sharply demarcated; (b) there are often 
spots or bands of partially podzolized or deg:raded Clarion soil between the 
Ames and the Clarion; and (c) beyond the degfraded Clarion an oak-hickor}" 
forest existed on typical Clarion prairie soil showing: no visible evidences of 
podzolization or long occupance by forest. The sharp outer border of the 
Ames probably indicates a long pause in either invasion or retreat, for had 
conditions been uniformly favorable or unfavorable for forest the Ames 
would blend gradually with the Clarion. The presence of forest beyond the 
areas of Ames soil is undisputable evidence of a more recent invasion, prob¬ 
ably one taking place in two steps, the first of which occurred long enough 
ago to permit partial podzolization of the invaded Clarion, and the second 
so recent as to leave no visible change upon the soil. 

The distribution of Ames and Lindley soils bordering typical prairie 
streams in Story county, Iowa, along with the prairie-forest border mapped 
in 1847, are shown in figure 12 (cf. fig. 21). This map shows several items of 
interest: (a) The forest mapped along these prairie streams in 1847 exceeded 
the forest soils by more than four to one—clear cut evidence of a X)resettle- 
nient forest invasion so recent that no detectable soil profile changes had 
occurred, (b) The forest w^as advancing more rapidly along the streams than 
onto the till plain, (c) Eighty per cent of the forest soils are east of the 
streams and all of the Ames (till plain) soil is protected on the northwest 
by the streams, by steep banks or by marshes. In contrast, 40 per <*ent of the 
original forest lay west of the stream, most of it fully open to the northwest. 
Gleason (12) gives planimeter measurements of several Iowa maps showing 
that 70-80 per cent of the forest lay to the east of streams or lakes. He 
attributed this distribution to the firebreak action of the water. Fuller (10) 
records the same distribution of forest soils in LaSalle county, Illinois, and 
points out that low banked streams, or east-w’est streams, which would not 
have acted as firebreaks, showed no development of forest soils. It seems 
evident, however, that if fire was the major factor causing the une(|ual 
distribution in figure 12, the more recently established forests would have 
been affected as well as the older. In southern Iowa, where fires should have 
been equally prevalent, forest soils have been formed on slopes west and 
southwest of the streams—fully exposed to fire but protected from the 
drying effects of sun and wind. In addition to fire, this unequal distribution 
of forest soils on the Wisconsin drift may have been associated with the 
windbreak and afternoon shade,protection afforded seedlings by the main 
forest body to the west, and by the fact that soils on the east sides of streams 
in Iowa and Illinois (34) often contain windblown sand and are somewhat 
lighter in texture. 
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LINOLEY ^9 AMES 



Fio. 12. Forests and forest soils in two Story County to^^uiships. Tn 1847 the streams 
were bordered by forest as shown by dotted line. Older forest had developed Lindley soils 
on valley slopes and Ames on the till plain. More than three-fourths of the forest had been 
established so recently that the original prairie soils were unaffected (e/. fig. 21). 
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Irrespective of the factors affecting distribution, the evidence seems to 
require the conclusion that forest has increased 300 per cent or more along 
these prairie streams in the last few hundred years, but that this advance 
was preceded by a considerably longer period during which little or no 
advance occurred. Abundant evidence of this recent forest advance is found 
along the Des Moines river and generally throughout the central and north- 



Fio. 13. Young trees of Quercm maerocarpa in exposed and unpastured prairie sliow* 
ing no damage from drought. Monona County, May 1937. Fio. 14. Dominant trees of 
Ulmns americana dead and Quercus maerocarpa injured in protected pasture. Monona 
County, May 1937. (e/. figs. 3-6). Fio. 15. Quercus maerocarpa in over-grazed pasture 
with southwest exposure dead or killed back to main limbs. Woodbury County, May 1937. 
Fig. 16. No injury in mixed hardwood reproduction. One hundred yards cast of area shown 
in figure 15 and same exposure. 

eastern part of the state. On deep loess soils in the northeast corner of Iowa 
entire townships of prairie soil were covered by recently established forest. 
It is noteworthy, however, in connection with soil factors to be discussed 
later, that no comparable recent advance has occurred on the older soils of 
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the Kansan drift and associated loess in south central and southeast Iowa, 
an area which contained much of the state’s original forest cover. 

FOREST SURVIVAL DURING THE 1930-1939 DROUGHT 

The years from 1930 to 1939 covered one of the most severe and pro¬ 
tracted dry periods in the recorded history of the Mississippi valley. If the 
normal climate of Iowa is that of a grassland climax, forests should have 
suifered severely during this dry cycle. Paradoxically, although hundreds of 
thousands of adapted trees on suitable or even protected sites were killed 
or very severely damaged, forests were not visibly affected. Unpastured 
savanna of Qiicrcus macrocarpa in original prairie showed no injury on a 
severely exposed site in Maple township, Monona county (fig. 13), but heav¬ 
ily pastured burr oak a few miles north in Woodbury county was killed or 
s(*verely injured (fig. 15). Ulnius amerieana was killed and burr oak injured 
on a moderately pastured north slope (fig. 14), while no signs of injury 
were evident in unpastui*ed reproduction on the south slope of the same hill 
(fig. 6). In general, pasture fences marked the difference between serious 
injury to complete killing and no injury whatever (figs. 15, 16). In many of 
the pastures no i)erennial grasses could be found in May 1937. Conditions 
were ideal for rapid invasion by tree seedlings, particularly where the 
farmers had been forced to dispose of stock foi* lack of feed, but older trees 
were injured in spite of reduced competition. The only factor that could 
be associated consistently with drought injury was trampling of the soil. 
Tram])ling would have reduced rainfall penetration, but evidence to be 
])resented later suggests that reduced aeration was the more important fac¬ 
tor. Qui tcus mavrocnrpa is deep-rooted on these loess soils (fig. 23). Tram- 
])ling, parti<Mdarly heavy stocking of the finer-textured soils in early spring, 
would redm‘e gas exchange rates and so limit depth of root penetration, rate 
of absoi’bing root production and efficiency of roots present. 

The recent ilronght seems thus to have furnished a clue to forest invasion 
and survival as well as evidence that undisturbed forest formations are 
able to withstand one of the severest droughts on record, at the dry western 
edge of the jirairie peninsula. This lack of drought injury, coupled with 
presettlenient and continuing forest invasion, indicates that the current 
climate of western Iowa is not too xeric to support an oak-hickory climax, 
and thus relegates tlie grasslands of the prairie peninsula to a subclimax 
ranking. 

FACTORS FAVORING SXTBCLIMAX PRAIRIE 

The establishment of oak-hickory forest as the climax formation of Iowa 
leaves unexplained the presence of tall grass or true prairie as the dominant 
vegetation, covering 80 per cent or more of the state at the time of settle- 
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ment. Past attempts at explaining: prairies have stressed climate, biologic 
factors, fire and soil factors. Undoubtedly all of these are concerned in vary¬ 
ing degree in the persistence of the prairie peninsula. 

Climatic Factors, Although our observations have shown oak-hickory 
forest capable of spreading and maintaining itself on the most exposed sites 
of western Iowa and in some of the driest years of record, the climate of this 
region is clearly borderline between the forest and the grassland climax. 
The rainfall of about 30 inches falls predominantly during the growing 
season. The amount and rate of jirecipitation in individual storms are liigh 
enough, however, to permit the subsoil wetting necessary for a deciduous 
forest, and moist soil from the surface to the water table at some part of the 
year is characteristic if not universal. Such rainfall distribution, while favor¬ 
able to grass, is not unfavorable to forest. 

Rainfall-evaporation ratios have been used as one of the better indices 
of climate as it atfects vegetation. Unfortunately very few evaporation 
measurements are available for the construction of such ratios. Weather 
Bureau records of evaporation for the seven months April to Xovc'inber are 
available for the last ten years at Ames in central Iowa, and for five years 
at Clarinda in the southwestern and Cherokee in the northwestern part of 
the state. The seven months rainfall-evaporation ratio at Ames for the years 
1933-1942 was 0.50. The average for five dry years was 0,35 and for five 
years with normal or excessive rainfall, 0.65. For the nearly normal five-year 
period 1938-1942, the ratio of the Hctun mouths evaporation to the tivdrc 
months rainfall was 0.72 at Ames, 0.70 at Cherokee and 0.64 at Clarinda. 
While winter evaporation is low, available estimates indicate that its inclu¬ 
sion would have lowered these ratios by 5-10 per cent. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the current rainfall-evaporation ratio in western Iowa is 
about 0.60. In contrast, Transeau (37) set 1.00 as the ratio for continuous 
forest and 0.60 as the border between prairie and short-grass plains. His 
ratios were based on data of a single year and would seem to be too liigh. 
An annual evaporation rate that is 170 per cent of the precipitation, how¬ 
ever, cannot be considered ideal for forest, and is an index of the stress 
against which forest invasion is occurring. 

Evidences of the recent dry or warm-dry periods stressed by Cileason 
(12) are unmistakable in Lane^s pollen analyses (19) and in tlie Wisconsin 
drift, forest soil-forest distributions. These data give a picture of the oak- 
hickory forest only recently resuming its advance after a long period of 
stagnation. The presence of degraded or partially podzolized (3arion soils 
indicates that recent invasion has occurred in two waves separated by a 
period relatively unfavorable for forest. A picture of the time involved in 
these sequences can be obtained from Lane’s Hancock County peat (19). 
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Assuming? that the weed stages represent dry periods when the lake was 
I)artial]y dried up, that the rate of filling with peat increased gradually from 
zero at the bottom to 1 foot in 200 3^ears for the upper foot, and that peat 
deposition occurred over a period of 20,000 years, the first dry period, rep¬ 
resented by a sharp drop in oak and increase of grass pollen in the 7th foot 
of the deposit, would have occurred at a minimum of about 3500 years ago 
and at the maximum possibly 8000 years ago. The more recent weed stage 
and dry cycle, shown from the 5th to the 3rd foot, would have occurred 
ai)proximately 1000 years ago with a minimum estimate of 400 and a maxi¬ 
mum of 2000 years. The estimates for the first dry cycle correspond with 
those of 2000 to 6000 B.C. given by Antevs (2, 3), and with the estimates 
of Brooks (4), based on many records indicative of a general dry cycle over 
at least the mid-latitudes of the northern hemisphere. The more recent gen¬ 
eral dry period is estimated by Brooks to have occurred between about 800 
and 1600 years ago and to have ended about 1100 A.D. 

As the climate of late-glacial and post-glacial time gradually became 
warmer, tin s}u*uc(» forest that followed the ice was replaced by oak-hickory 
forest on the (oarser-textured soils. Although evidence is lacking, it is pos¬ 
sible that the flat, poorly aerated till plain (fig. 21) went directly from 
springe to grass. The first dry period may be assumed to have driven the 
forest back to the boi’ders of the j)resent fully developed forest soils; Ames 
on Wisconsin till, Clinton and Marion on Peorian loess overlying Kansan 
till, etc. This scheme allows 6000 to 8000 years for the formation of the 
Ames ])rofile, and assumes that the interval between the two drier periods 
was still too dry for forest invasion until toward the end, when the advances 
represent(‘d by scattered strips of degraded Claidon were made. Six thou¬ 
sand years is iu*obably above the minimum time for forest soil profile forma¬ 
tion in Iowa, but there is no upj>er limit, and we feel that 2000 years is below 
the minimum under the conditions which have existed. No intervening 
period fits with the climatological data available from many sources. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that, except for a short period some 
2000 or 3000 years ago, grass was the climax formation of low^a from 3000 
or 6000 B.C. to 1000 or 1200 A.D., and that the present forest climate has 
had only a few hundred years in which to affect the vegetation of the area. 
Lest our outline seem too assumptions, may we repeat that soil profile data, 
all available fossil pollen analyses, and the best estimates of past global 
climatic shifts are in agreement in supporting its essential points. 

Biologic Factors. Even with a longer period than has been available for 
forest invasion, the difficulties of seed distribution and seedling establish¬ 
ment under grass competition could account for the lack of forests in central 
and western Iowa. Direct invasion without a shrub eeotone, such as is re- 
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quired for rapid spread of the forest, is complicated by the fact that few 
forest species are fitted to compete with a prairie vegetation. Invading tree 
seedlings must develop a long tap root the first growing season if they are to 
get below the zone of heavy moisture use by grass and survive summer 
droughts. They must also make enough shoot growth to emerge from the 
dense lower layer of the prairie and make food for continued growth, and 
they must be capable of withstanding relatively long periods of drought 
when the soil moisture level is at the wilting point and the air temperatures 
within the drying grass, which affords little shade but effectively stops cool¬ 
ing air currents, may be above the death point of many plants. The first two 
characteristics are met wdth only in the large-seeded species, and when one 
considers periodicity of seed years and the great abundance of rodents in 
the prairie, the difiSculties of invasion and ecesis are evident. Most of the 
species of oak seedlings also require some shading and moderate t(‘mpera- 
tures (17). In southern low’a reproduction of cut-over oak stands in almost 
exclusively from sprouts, and seedling reproduidion is successful only when 
small openings are made in unpastured and unbarned forest. In centi*al 
Iowa oak reproduction in non-forest areas is so rare that the presence of oak 
trees in a farm lot or fence roAV is taken as evidence of original timber (fig. 
11). When these growth recpiirements are matched against the characteristics 
of available species, Quercvs macrocarpa is the only one obviously fitted for 
invasion, but its high seed weight tends to limit dispersion and invasion. 

In addition to the evidence given above, Weaver and Kramer (44) and 
Aikman (1) report a considerable spreading of Qnereus macrocarpa in east¬ 
ern Nebraska since settlement, and Weaver and Kramer point out that the 
root habits of this species are especially well adapted to development on 
well drained and aerated soils {cf, fig. 23). In contrast to burr oak, Uhnus 
amcricana seeds widely and grows quickly under favorable conditions and is 
probably the primary invading forest species in central Iowa at the present 
time. IJlmtis, however, will not inVade vigorous sod, even that of Poa pra- 
tensis, and its spread depends upon suppression of sod by Phvs or other 
shrubs, or by erosion, grazing or cultivation (figs. 6, 22). Once established, 
the elm encourages the spread of other species which may be expected to 
become dominant on all but flood plain sites. 

The prairie soils, both immature and mature, are characterized by a 
microflora that differs sharply from that of the forest soils. One of the 
authors has recently discussed certain aspects of this problem (22, 23), and 
shown that the absence of mycorrhizal fungi may prevent the growth of 
forest species on prairie soils (fig. 17). White (45) and others have rei>orted 
similar results. Whatever may be the physiological action of mycorrhizae, 
the absence of their component fungi would delay forest invasion and render 
improbable the occasional long jumps that would make rapid invasion pos¬ 
sible. 
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Norman and Moody (26) have shown that the organic matter of forest 
and prairie soils differs in quality as well as (juantity, and that forest 
organic matter is more active and capable of reducing twice as much hypo- 
iodite as that of the prairie. Forest soils students know well the differences 
between humus types in various forests, and Rayner (29) has suggested 
that certain types of organic matter decomposition and humus formation 
may produce substances toxic to trees and to mycorrhizal fungi. Recent work 
suggests strongly that the roots of conifers are dependent on growth sub¬ 
stances secreted by certain fungi or upon certain products resulting from 
active organic matter decomposition by these fungi. In a continuation of 
the work of Rayner, Neilson-Jones (25) has obtained evidence that organic 
compounds toxic to conifers are formed in moorland soils. Conditions are too 
different to make these results directly applicable to the grasslands discussed 
here. The authors, however, feel that studies of differences in both the 
organic matter and microflora of grass and forest soils should be continued. 
Such studies may hel]) to explain why forest planosols are reforested with 
relative ease whereas contiguous grassland planosols are invaded slowlj^ 
even wIhtc the grass is disturbed. 

Fire as a Factor Favoring Subclimax Prairie. There can be little doubt 
that the recent widespread imasion of forest on the prairie, and of other 
woody plants into areas of grassland in western United States, has been due 
to changes following settlement. Where the sod has not been broken these 
disturbances are due mainly to grazing and the use or disuse of fire. The 
rapid recent spread of tree and woody species on the Edwards plateau in 
Texas (9) and the invasion of the pinon-juniper and ponderosa pine types 
into grassland in Arizona (21) are both ascribed to the stoppage of grass 
fires and to the reduction of grass competition by grazing. In most instances 
these two factors act together and it is difficult to disentangle the effects of 
one from the other. We are inclined to believe, however, that the rapid forest 
advance in western Iowa has been due chiefly to reduction in grass cover hy 
grazing and plowing rather than to prevention of fires. This belief is sup¬ 
ported by the surveyors’ notes or oak spreading into the prairie in spite of 
fire, and by the exposed position of younger forests on the AVisconsin drift 
(fig. 12). Acceleration of invasion cited by Gleason (12) and others as due 
to fire control could equally well have been effected by intermittent over- 
grazing. 

The role of fire in modifying the forest-prairie boundary prior to settle¬ 
ment is difficult to evaluate. The effects of fires on forests have been more 
extensively investigated than the effects of fire on grasses. Among those who 
have written on the prairie-forest relationship the opinion generally prevails 
that fire has been an important factor retarding forest development. How- 
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ever, from the literature one can gain evidence for any stand desired (14). 
The effects of fires would undoubtedly vary with their frequency and severity 
and would depend upon whether the tree species were of the sprouting or 
non-sprouting variety and how well insulated the inner bark and cambium 
were from the short but intense heat of the prairie fires. Transeau (38) 
expresses the following vie^v: Fires favor the persistence of prairie species 
in contrast to tree species. Prairies preceded prairie fires. Whenever one 
searches the historical literature describing the period of settlement one is 
impressed by the frequent widespread fires usually ascribed to the Indians. 
Fire as an ecological factor, seems to boil down to this: that in forest climates 
it retards development, and may result in scrub, but it does not result in 
prairie. In a prairie climate it helps to maintain and perhaps rarely enlarges 
the prairie.’’ 

Assuming that fire retards forest invasion, its effect on prehistoric 
prairie-forest relationships would depend upon frequency and severity. 
Although no evidence is at hand, it is doubtful whether lightning fires w^ere 
of any great importance in the prairie peninsula because rain generally 
accompanies lightning. Thus prairie fires would originate chiefly with the 
Indians. There is considerable evidence that Indians burned the prairies 
j^early as a means of hunting the bison, but considering the area of the 
prairie, and the relatively small numbers of Indians and Indian villages, 
it does not seem reasonable, if fire were t}>e principal factor, that in this 
extensive upland prairie with its interlacing wooded streams there should 
be no more extensive areas of forest invasion. A reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that fire probably played a local role in retarding forest advance, but 
that its influence was secondary to other factors and has been over-stressed. 

Soil Reaction. On the immature soils of the Wisconsin drift and of the 
deeper loess deposits the high calcium content of the subsoil tends to retard 
tree growth. In certain local jyrairies of the southeastern and southern United 
States also the percentage of alkaline or saline salts is high. Various authors 
have suggested that restricted growth on these sites is due to unavailable ii'on 
and other minor elements, to insolubility and unavailability of phosphorus, 
to unfavorable calcium-potassium-sodium balance, or to toxic conc(mtrations 
of calcium, sodium, potassium, chloride, sulphate and other ions. Most conif¬ 
ers with the exception of Juniperus and a few others are seriously affected, 
especially in the seedling stage, by high concentrations of soluble salts. 
Among the hardwoods there are more species adapted for growth on alkaline 
soil (8), but these are usually, not adapted to withstand heavy competition 
in the seedling stage. The problem is further complicated by the effect of 
organic matter in decreasing injury on alkaline soils and by the fact that 
many soils derived from limestone, chalk and marl are heavy and possess 
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poor internal drainajje and aeration. The degree of plant injury and soil pH 
are also sometimes related to and vary with the moisture content of the 
soil (13). 

In pot experiments at Ames Pinus hanksmna died during the first season 
on an alkaline Webster surface soil, but grew well on acid prairie soils when 
inoculated with mycorrhizal fungi. Seedlings of Quercus borealis were 



Fig. 17. Socdliiign of Picea Ahies on prairie soil. Dead and dying plants non-mycor- 
rliiznl; vigoi'oiis })]aiits inoculated with inyeorrhizal fungi from mulehing material. Fig. 
18. (irowth of Quercus borealis seedlings in prairie and forest, surface and subsoils. Left 
to right; grown in ])rairie surface soil (Clarion A); i>rairie subsoil (alkaline, Clarion 
C-horizon); forest surface (Lindley A) and forest subsoil (acid Lindley C-horizon). 
Fig. 19. liesponse of AvcJia saliva, on O’Neill soil to nitrogen fertilization. Left to right: 
none, 4(1, 80, aud KiO lbs. NH., i>er acre. Fig. 20. Response of seedlings of Fraxinus 
lanceolala to nitrogen fertilization. Soil acid; fertilizers as in figure 19. 

chlorotic, stunted, and failed to respond to fertilization on the alkaline 
("horizon of a Clarion prairie soil, but were normal in appearance and 
responded to added fertility on the acid ,subsoil of Lindley (forest) or the 
neutral subsoil of Tama (prairie). The root systems of the seedlings on 
Clarion C were very poor, short and unbranched (fig, 18). Alkalinity is 
stressed as a factor favoring the black-land prairies of Alabama (24) and 
the steppes of Hungary (35), Like poor internal drainage and aeration, an 
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alkaline subsoil is most injurious to the deep rooted species of the forest 
climax. 

Soil Fertility. It is considered typical of xeroseres that the climax for¬ 
mation occupies the most fertile as well as the most mesic sites. In the mature, 
till soils of the Tllinoian and older j?laciations the virgin forest climax soils 
are frequently more fertile than the grassland soils, although their agricul¬ 
tural value may be reduced by their greater slope and tendency to erode. 
In the immature soils of recent drift or deep loess deposits, however, the 
grassland soils tend to be markedly better, particularly in nitrogen content. 

TABLE 1. Average total nitrogen content of the surface 2,000fiOO pounds of some 
prairie and forest soils of Iowa. 


Vegetation 

Series 

Texture 

Nitrogen, lbs. 
j)er acre 

Prairie 

Marshall 

Silt loam 

4,029 



Silt loam 

5,000 

Prairie 

CJarion 

Loam 

4,308 



Silt loam 

4,980 

Prairie 

Webster 

Clay loam 

0,702 



Silt loam 

8,633 

Prairie 

Carrington 

Loam 

3,750 



Silt loam 

4,000 

Prairie 

Clyde 

Rilt loam 

7,157 



Silty clay loam 

7,929 

Prairie 

Grundy 

Silt loam 

4,253 



Silty clay loam 

4,971 

Prairie 

Knox 

Silt loam 

2,117 

Forest 

Clinton 

V.f. sandy loam 

2,050 



Silt loam 

2,500 

Forest 

Fayette 

Silt loam 

2,300 

Forest 

Marion 

Silt loam 

2,229 

Forest 

Lindley 

V.f. sandy loam 

1,733 



Silt loam 

2,220 

Forest 

Ames (Conover) 

Silt loam 

2,150 


Nitrogen analyses of important prairie and forest soils of Iowa by Walker 
and Brown (42) are given in table 1, and show an average nitrogen content 
for the prairie soils that is two or more times that of the forest soils. Note 
particularly the Ames soil, developed from the same parent material as the 
Clarion, or the Marion from the same material as the Grundy but containing 
in each instance about half as much nitrogen. Note also tliat the Knox silt 
loam, one of the types being invaded in western Iowa, shows a nitrogen con¬ 
tent comparable to that of^the forest soils. The high nitrogen content of 
the grassland soils is assumed to have accumulated under grassland cover 
and to be associated with the more stable organic matter forms of the prairie 
soils. 
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Nitrogreii is recojynized as a major fertility factor for grass development; 
in contrast, experiments by one of the authors have shown that tree seedlings 
did not respond to added nitrogen on several Iowa soils when the initial 
nitrogen content of the soil was more than about 2,000 pounds an acre in the 
surface 2,000,000 pounds of soil. The responses of two tree species to nitrogen 
fertilization on an O^^Jeill soil containing 1,900 pounds of nitrogen are com¬ 
pared in table 2 and in figures 19 and 20 with the responses of Avena sativa, 
used to represent a quick-growing grass. While the growth of Avena was in¬ 
creased 700 per cent on this rather infertile soil, the growth of Fraximis 
lanceolata was unaffected and the response of Quercus horcaJis w’as of doubt¬ 
ful statistical significance. 

Cowles (6) has suggested that prairie tends to change the soil in a direc¬ 
tion which favors grass at the expense of forest. For the fertile, immature 

TABLE 2. Selafive responses of a cereal grass and of two tree species to nitrogen 
ferl dization of an O 'Neill soil. 


Dry weights of seedlings as a percentage 
of the cheek 


Avena Quercus Fraxinus 


None . . 

. 100 

100 

100 

40# NHa per acre . 

.. . 467 

119 

101 

80# NHj, per acre . 

. 801 

115 

95 

160# NIIj, per acre . 

. .. . 820 

130 



prairie soils of Iowa and northern Illinois we advance the thesis that high 
nitrogen levels, built up in these soils during prehistoric, grassland climate 
cycles, are under present conditions an important factor favoring prairie 
species in their resistance to forest invasion. The high nitrogen content of 
these soils increases the density of the grass cover and results in such rapid 
resodding of disturbed areas that there is little opportunity for forest seed¬ 
lings to become established. The dense growth and fibroiis root systems of the 
grasses (piickly remove surface moisture below the wilting point during even 
short dry periods. In addition they may reduce the level of available phos-. 
phorus (22) and/or other elements (45) to levels critical for tree seedling 
growth, and raise the carbon-dioxide content of the soil (16) to a point in¬ 
jurious to tree roots. 

Erosion has long been recognized as having a favorable effect on forest 
invasion; an effect which is usually a.ssigned to better drainage and to pro¬ 
tection in the gullies and rough lands from the drying effects of wind. 
Under our theory the removal of the grass cover, and the removal of the 
high-nitrogen A-horizon which favors its return, become ma,ior parts of the 
effect of erosion. Even when the nitrogen content of eroded areas is reduced 
below the optimum for trees, the reduction or elimination of grass eompeti- 
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tioii makes such spots available for invasion (fijr. 22). The movement of in- 
vading forests along steep-banked prairie streams has probably depended as 
much upon this effect of erosion (figs. 11, 12, 21) as upon any single factor. 

Soil Aeration. Subclimax prairie is found typically on flat alluvial or 
till plains, and many authors have called attention to the poor surface and 
internal drainage of the soils formed on these sites. Bnglemann (7), for ex¬ 
ample, has stressed drainage as the cau.se of subelimax prairie. His discus¬ 
sion of the prairies of Jackson and Perry counties in southern Illinois is 



Fig. 21. Forost distribution along the I)ea Moines River, Boone County, Iowa. The 
Ames soil in the foreground has been cleared of forest, as have the pastures above th<* 
farther bluffs. Present woodlands are on the steeper Lindley soil. Trees on the Wisconsin 
till plain of the background are farmlot plantings. 

noteworthy for careful observations in a district where prairie has appar¬ 
ently persisted for many thousands of years in a distinctly forest climate, 
and for its early date (1863) which enabled the writer to consult original 
settlers and to observe relatively undisturbed plant communities. He reports 
that prairie was restricted to the undissected till plains, and that these were 
being invaded from the rolling lands along the streams, with invasion of the 
narrower strips of prairie being complete. The timber on these flat lands, 
however, was a poorly developed growth of Quercus stellata, Q. marilandica, 
and Q. palustris, the first two considered indicative of dry and the last of 
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wet lands. Englemanii attributed the persistence of the prairie to poor sur¬ 
face and internal drainage, and reported that the ^‘post oak flats’’ alter¬ 
nated between standing water in early summer and severe drought in late 
summer, so that only the more resistant trees were able to exist on these 
former prairies. In the soils maps of Jackson county (27) the mature prairie 
soil on Tllinoian till, ihinly covered with Peorian loess, is classed as Cisne. 
AVhere the till plain has been invaded by oak-hickory timber it is mapped as 
Wynoose. Timber on rolling land along the streams developed the Bluford 
soils, and grass the Hoyleton series. Englemann reports that the Hoyleton 
soils, which he called ‘^barrens,” had been invaded by oak in 1860, at a rate 
which seemed to class their grassland cover as a diselimax maintained by 
fire. The level Cisne soils, however, have i)robably resisted forest invasion 
throughout most of the 150,000 or 200,000 years since the retreat of the Illi- 
noian glacier. The force of this resistance can be judged by the fact that the 
bands of Wynoose soils bordering the prairie are rarely more than one-half 
mile wide, indicating an average invasion rate of about one foot per century. 

While the Cisne and Wynoose soils are developed over level, Illinoian till, 
they are actually formed from a sheet of Peorian loess 3—4 feet thick (34). 
Ten miles south of the Jackson county prairies and post-oak flats, this same 
loess on unglaciated hills was covered with a luxuriant forest of Quercns 
alba, Nyssa syJvatica, Liriodcndvon falipifera, and associated species, with 
Acer saccharuni, Fayas yraadifolia, and Magnolia acnminaia prominent in 
j)rotected sites. Transean (37) classes hiriodendron tulipifera as a critical 
s])ecies of the eastern hardwood climax forest, yet one of the writers recalls 
a sj)e('imen of this tree growing on an exposed ridge of Ava loess at the south 
boundary of Jackson county that was 6 feet d.b.h., 90 feet to the first limb 
and more than 120 feet high. With climate and parent soil material identical, 
only topography and its effects remain to explain the sharp break between 
the prairies and scrub oak of the till j)lains and the adjoining original forest 
cover re])resented by this specimen. 

Partly because of tlie methods of their deposition, and partly because of 
the type of weathering which occurs in them and the absence of erosion, flat 
lands tend to be fine-textured and to develop at maturity into planosols with 
a heavy, impervious B-horizoii. If the climate is such that grass is the initial 
vegetation of these plains, or if the forest is destroyed during dry cycles, in¬ 
vasion by forest becomes difficult. In the absence of stream dissection and 
enough sheet erosion to carry away the clay particles formed by weathering, 
the difficulties of invasion increase sharply with time as the clay materials 
are leached downward to form a shallower and more impervious B-horizon. 
Prairies on flat lands thus tend to perpetuate themselves by forming plano¬ 
sols as well as by direct competition. 
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The importance of topogrraphy in soil formation is illustrated in the 
forest profiles formed on the loess soils of southeastern Iowa. On flat up¬ 
lands, Marion soils are formed and the forest is composed of Quercus stellata, 
Q. mwt'ilandica, Q. hicolor, and Q, imbricaria. With slopes up to 5 per cent 
Weller soils are formed with a covering of Quercus alba and Carya ovata. 
On steeper slopes the Clinton soils support the last two plus Quercus borealis 
and Tilia auiericana as dominant species. All of these soils have developed 
from the same parent loess, but the level Marion has a planosol proflle and 
a distinctly inferior forest cover which has a record of very slow invasion 
into the almost equally impervious prairie soils of the Edina and Putnam 
series. Where slope changes are abrupt the changes in vegetation are equally 
abrupt and the species of the more rolling lands may disappear within 50 
feet. 

The relatiojiships of southern Illinois and southeastern Iowa are general, 
not only throughout the prairie peninsula, but for the subclimax and border 
line grasslands of the world. In Hungary (35), Australia (28) and Africa 
(11) as well as Alabama (24) and Arkansas (41), prairies on the more 
mature soils have been driven back to flat areas of impervious silts and clays. 
The prairies of Arkansas and of Louisiana for example are found on flat, 
heavy. Port Hudson terrace soils (fig. 25). These terraces were formed from 
glacial clays deposited in middle pleistocene times (40), and are therefore 
comparable in topography, texture, and age to the prairies of the older till 
plains. 

Although trees of various species will grow under moisture conditions 
ranging from permanent swamp to semi-desert, the root systems of trees 
seem to be generally inefficient in both soil-contact area (fig. 18) and level 
of physiological activity. It seems probable, therefore, that it is not ])()or 
drainage alone, or even alternating Avetness and dryness, Avhich limits forest 
growth on these prairie soils, but rather the unfavorable oxidation-reduction 
relationships of fine-texturetl, wet soils. Thus we find the well aerated Knox 
and Monona soils of western Iowa invaded much more rapidly than the 
impervious Cisne of southern Illinois; in central Iowa the deep, frequently 
rather sandy soils of the Clarion series on Wisconsin till have been invaded 
more rapidly than the impervious Putnam soils formed on the older Peorian 
loess over Kansan till in southern Iowa, and throughout the prairie-forest 
borderline small differences in elevation, drainage, and aeration markedly 
affect forest invasion (figs. 24, 25). 

Patton (28) stresses soil texture and topography as major factors in the 
distribution of grasslands and forest in Victoria. Forest is reported on the 
coarser-textured soils, even when rainfall conditions are unfavorable, while 
subelimax prairie persists on impervious plains. Stoeckeler and Bates (36) 
ascribe the beneficial effects of sandy soils in the shelterbelt region to their 
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greater free moisture content. Turner (39) stresses soil aeration as an impor¬ 
tant factor aifecting growth rates of trees. Under critical conditions poor 
growth means poor survival, and we feel that poor soil aeration, due to poor 
surface drainage and particularly to impervious, clayey soils, is the most 
important single factor restricting the spread of forests and favoring the 
persistence of subclimax prairie throughout the world. 



Fkj. 22. Pure Htaiid of Ulmus amvricana on subsoil exposed in road cut; Avest expo¬ 
sure; no evidence of seepage. Jasper County, Iowa. Fig. 23. Exposed roots of Quercus 
macrocarpa in western Towa. Medium-sized roots were abundant at the 9-foot level. Fig. 
24. Oak-hickory forest on swells of the more porous Clarion soils with swales of compact 
Webster originally in low prairie. Boone County, Towa. Fig. 25. Trees on hummocks; 
Port Hudson Terrace prairies of southeast Arkansas. 

The effects of soil aeration on forest-jirairie competition cannot be ex¬ 
plained until we know more about the physiology of roots and particularly 
of tree roots. A space factor is undoubtedly concerned, with the heavier 
growth of the forest requiring a deep root system for an adequate water 
supply during periods of stress. It seems probable, however, that questions 
of fine root growth and level of physiological activity are involved; that tree 
roots are relatively inefficient and, in some of the more xeric species at least, 
susceptible to the effects of oxygen deficiencies (15) or carbon dioxide 
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accumulations (18). If it should develop that the roots of the more xeric 
hardwood forest trees are particularly susceptible to carbon dioxide accumu¬ 
lation, the data of Howard (16) would gain added significance to the prob¬ 
lem of invasion of the prairie. He found soils under grass containing up to 
five times as much carbon dioxide as his cultivated control soils. Such an 
accumulation in soils of compact structure and slow rates of gas exchange 
might be the determining factor in the survival of tree seedlings in sod. 

DISCUSSION 

Pollen analyses from all parts of the prairie peninsula are in agreement 
in showing a very general spread, of northern (*oniferous forests throughout 
the region during each of the glacial periods. In Iowa pollen analyses (20) 
and buried soil profiles (33) show that the interglacial periods have been 
dominated by grass rather than by deciduous forest, indicating that the soils 
and/or climate of the state have not been generally favorable for invasion 
by southern fore.st species during jileistocene times. 

Picea forests were present in Iowa following the late Wisconsin glaci¬ 
ation and may have been genei^al. Unfortunately for our studies, mo.st jieat 
deposits are surrounded by moraines or other formations relatively favor¬ 
able to forest. Picea will grow, however, in fiat, wet soils, and ])ending 
analyses of peat from the open till plains the authors are inclineil toward the 
assumption that these also were at least partially covered with coniferous 
forests. Such an assumption must account for the absence of any residue of 
a forest profile in the prairie soils. The prairie fauna, from earthworms to 
badgers, is so predominantly burrowing, however, as to seem able to rework 
shallow profiles in the period available. 

With rising temperatures the spruce forests should have been replaced 
by oak-pine or oak. Instead Pinna pollen never exceeded five ])er cent at this 
stage in Lane's Hancock County bog (19), and Qncrcus pollen was exceeded 
by grass and weed pollens indicative of a savanna rather than a closed forest. 
It seems highly probable that the till plain went directly to prairie during 
this time, as it apparently had during earlier interglacial periods. The high 
initial lime content of the till i)lain, and its flat topograjihy without pro¬ 
tected or disturbed areas for ready invasion, as well as its poor soil aeration, 
would have favored grass rather than oak during this iiuu’easingly xeric 
period. 

In the 8th and 7th feet of Lane's bog, graminaceous pollen increased from 
23 to 60 per cent and Qnercm dropped from 20 to 4 per cent. Such a change 
clearly indicates a severe dry period. It is noteworthy that Qnercns pollen 
averaged 4 per cent from the-7th foot of this bog to the top, suggesting that 
pollen was coming from the groves still present in the lee of Twin Lakes one 
to two miles north and west of the bog. Many data indicate that this dry 
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cycle was gfeneral; its probable date, 5000 to 8000 years ago. During this dry 
period grass undoubtedly became established on much former forest or 
savanna occurring on morainal hills and eroded slopes. The Hoyleton soils 
of southern Illinois and the morainal hills of northern Illinois may well have 
been deforested at this time, and the forests driven back behind the streams, 
lakes, and other fire-breaks, or to protected areas, that are mentioned above 
as showing in the distribution of mature forest soils but not always in the 
more recently established, original forest cover. 

Although pollen analyses indicate a more mesic period between about 
4000 and 1600 y''ars ago, soils data from central Iowa indicate that the 
climate was in the main that of a grassland climax with only limited forest 
invasion during the period. A generally warm-dry climate during the 
Middle Ages is reasonably well documented by tree rings, historical records, 
Nile valley floods, remains of the Greenland settlements, etc. (4). The end 
of this dry cycle at about 1100 A.D. probably marked the beginning of the 
current forest climax climate for Iowa and the -western base of the prairie 
peninsula. 

During ihe last 700 or 800 years forests had covered townships in north- 
(‘asterii Iowa, advanced one to four miles from the main streams of central 
Iowa, and advanced as s(‘attered trees and clumps in western Iowa at the 
time of settlement of the state. The disturbances of settlement, mainly, we 
feel, jieriodic over-grazing of prairies and pastures, have resulted in spec¬ 
tacular forest advances in western Iowa during the last 50 years. The early 
advances Avere as rapid as could have been expected against the competition 
of established and vigorous prairie sod, but they were limited to deep, well 
aerated soils. Swales of poorly aerated Webster soils were by-passed in 
central Iowa (fig. 24), and invasion of mature or nearly mature planosols 
in southern Iowa and Illinois was negligible. Afforestation, including recent 
invasion, in western Iowa has followed a belt not far behind the Missouri 
river bluffs Avhich perhaps represents a gradation of the loess (34) into 
l)articles neither too coarse and therefore dry, nor too fine and poorly 
aerated. 

The remainder of the prairie peninsula remains, as it probably has dur¬ 
ing most interglacial time since the Aftonian, a subclimax or edaphie climax 
maintained primarily by its flat topography and its impervious, poorly 
drained and poorly aerated soils. If the present climate lasts for the neces¬ 
sary millions of years until the till plains are dissected and their heavy sur¬ 
face and subsurface soils eroded away, we may expect the disappearance of 
the i)rairie peninsula. 

SUMMARY 

Undisturbed Iowa forests survived the recent drought years without 
injury, and forest is spreading and maintaining itself throughout the state 
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under present climatic conditions. Oak-hickory forest is therefore considered 
to be climax, from a line somewhere near the Missouri and Little Sioux 
rivers eastward. In western Iowa, where the climate approaches that of a 
prairie climax, soil factors become increasingly important, and forest poten¬ 
tialities are limited to the coarser-textured, better aerated soils. Forest in 
this area requires no protection, however, from the full force of sun and wind 
under present climatic conditions, and is currently invading both disturbed 
and undisturbed areas. 

General and local evidence from glacial varves, tree rings, pollen 
analyses, soils distribution, and other sources indicates that the climate of 
Iowa during late-glacial and post-glacial times has changed from boreal 
through oak-hickory forest climate to grassland climate, and that the current 
forest climate has probably existed for onl}- 700 to 800 years. For perhaps 
5000 years preceding this recent sliift the climate of Iowa Avas predomi¬ 
nately that of a grassland climax, with the forest driven back to areas of 
deeper soils sheltered from fires and prevailuig winds. 

The prevalence of prairie in Iowa and Illinois is not, however, due to this 
recent xerothermic period, but dates probably to the soils disturbances initi¬ 
ated by the first or Nebraskan glaciation. The prairie peninsula is considered 
to be a subclimax associes maintained by the soils and topography of the 
glacial till plains. On the unleached soils formed from deep sheets of Peorian 
loess and Wisconsin till, the high lime content of the soils and jiast xero¬ 
thermic periods have favored prairie grasses and legumes which have in time 
built up a high nitrogen and organic content in these soils. This (*ontent now 
stimulates the growdh of grasses at the expense of invading tree seedlings. 
On the leached but undissected till plains of the Kansan and Illinoian glaci¬ 
ations, planosols of poor surface and internal drainage and aeration have 
been developed w'hich are distinctly unfavorable for trees, j)articularly 
under border-line climatic stresses. Planosol prairies are invaded very slowdy 
and only by the more xeric forest species, even wdth a distinctly forest 
climate, and their transformation to oak-hickory climax will i>robably re¬ 
quire extensive erosion to establish drainage and permit development of new" 
and less mature soil profiles. These prairies may therefore bo considered to 
be a semi-permanent, edaphic, but not climatic, climax. 

The invasion of forest along streams, wdiich has been cited as evidence 
of a forest postclimax dependent upon protection, is ('onsidered to be related 
in the older soils to increased drainage and soil aeration, and in the less 
mature to the removal of the high-nitrogen surface soils which are relatively 
much more favorable for the growth of grass than of the slow^-growing and 
vulnerable tree seedlings. 

The relationships shown for Iowa are imesent throughout North America 
and in Europe, Africa and Australia. In local areas prairies are maintained 
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by sandy or gravelly soils too dry to support forest. The vast bulk of the 
peninsula and of other subclimax prairie, however, is found on silty or 
clayey plains of glacial, alluvial, or other origin. Poor soil aeration caused 
by fine-textured soil and poor drainage is probably the most important 
factor in the persistence of these subcliraax prairies. 

Departments of Forestry and Botany, Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 
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MORPHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
TOMATO PLANTS 

F. W. Went 

Even thoufrh a luiniber of papers have been published on the abnormal 
morphology and teratology of the tomato plant (Caldwell 1930, Dana 1939, 
Masters 1869, Penzig 1894, Risehkov 1938, Schlbsser 1936, Worsdell 1915) 
there are surprisingly few in view of the importance of the tomato as a major 
crop plant on the one hand and its uncommon variabiliCv in a morphological 
sense on the other hand. During the last four years about two thousand full 
grown tomato plants and 40,000 seedlings were observed in the greenhouses 
of the California Institute of Technology, grown in part under well con¬ 
trolled conditions, and in the following article morphological observations on 
these plants will be described. Some of these observations were systematically 
carried out on all plants, but those on the rarer teratologieal cases were 
entirely incidental. 

Most observations were made on “San Jose Caiuier“ tomatoes, Lycopersi- 
cum cHculcuhim, but additional work on “Marglobe’’ and other varieties has 
shown that many of the described phenomena are not restricted to one 
variety only. The tomato seeds were sown in flats in washed sand, 100 per 
flat, and were watered with nutrient solution after germination. The almost 
complete absence of any s(*gregation of such characters as dwarf, potato-leaf, 
yellow’ leaf, and the great uniformity of growth-rate and response to exter¬ 
nal factors (Went 1943) all j)oint towards the essential homozygosity of the 
seed. The abnormalities w^re found in ever changing proportions, indicating 
that they were modifications and not genetically determined. Moreover, most 
of these abnormalities oc(*urred only in one stage of development, and before 
and afterwards the plants were perfectly normal. 

Seedlings. During germination the two cotyledons unfold and enlarge. 
Syncotyly is very rare (less than 1 in 1000) and tricotyly is rarer than in 
most plant’s (8 in 3300). About one w’eek after germination the first two 
foliage leaves, w^hich were already initiated in the embryo, grow’ out. Occa¬ 
sionally (less than 1 in 2000 plants) these two first leaves have merged into 
a beaker-like structure or even into one peltate terminal leaf, w’ithout trace 
of a terminal bud betw een them. A cotyledonary bud develops in such plants 
and takes over the main stem function. In such cases the tw’o leaf primordia 

1 The author is indebted to Mrs. M. O. Carter for the preparation of the drawings in 
this paper. 
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must have merged and overgrown the terminal meristem. This .never 
observed in any other stage of development of tomato plants. 

The following most remarkable abnormality was observed three times: 
After normal germination the first two foliage leaves developed. No termi¬ 
nal nor axillary buds were present; even under the microscope no trace of 
them was visible. Therefore these seedlings did not develop beyond the two- 
leaf stage. But both cotyledons and leaves continued to grow in surface and 
thickness. Instead of falling oif after a month the cotyledons remained alive 
and attached to the plant throughout its life span, which was 3-6 months. 
The root system seemed perfectly healthy and normal, and well developed. 
Similar cases were described by de Vries (1903, p. 322) for Hclianthiis, 
Pentstemon, and Cannabis. Apparently these seedlings had completely lost 
the ability to form buds anywhere. In normal plants decapitation and de¬ 
budding lead to the formation of numerous adventitious buds on tLe callus 
overgrowing the wounds and on the upper surface of the leaf rachis. But 
these budless seedlings showed no trace of such regeneration. Nor did they 
regenerate anything but a slight callus on wounds produced on leaves or 
stems, even after treatment with auxin paste. 

Two seedlings were observed which were completely budless, like the ones 
just described, but lacking even the two primary leaves. They consisted only 
of roots, a hypocotyl, and two cotyledons. 

Phyllotaxis. The leaves of the tomato are inserted on the stems with a 
typical 2/5 divergence (Hayward 1938; sometimes referred to as 3/5: Cald¬ 
well 1930, Schlosser 1936). There is no favored direction of the foliar spiral: 
out\)f a group of 50 plants 25 had a left- and 25 a right-hand spiral. It seems 
to be entirely left to chance where the larger gap between the first four leaf 
primordia appears. As mentioned before, the first two foliage leaves are 
practically opposite and develop simultaneously; the next two leaves are 
sometimes almost opposite, but more often they are inserted at different 
levels and have a divergence of less than 180°. Beyond that a normal 2/5 
spiral appears. 

In 17 of 2200 seedlings the first two leaves were not opposite, and a regu¬ 
lar 2/5 phyllotaxis started actually with the first leaf. Almost all these 17 
plants were taller than those with opposite primary leaves. 

In tricotyly the first three leaves develop simultaneously and are of the 
same size and are practically whorled, alternating with the three cotyledons. 
In one plant three whorls of three leaves each developed after the three coty¬ 
ledons. Immediately above tiie third foliar whorl the stem was bifurcate, the 
two branches having normal foliar spirals in opposite directions. 

In more than 90 per cent of all plants the direction of the foliar spiral 
does not change up to the first flower, so that the direction once established 
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in the seedlinp: persists. But in less than 10 per eent a reversal of the foliar 
spiral occurs between the fifth and fifteenth leaf. Lateral shoots from the 
man stem have an equal chance to follow^ a left- or a right-hand spiral, irre¬ 
spective of the direction of the foliar spiral in the main shoot, and no pattern 
in their appearance was found. This also attests that the left- or right-hand 
(‘haraeter of the foliar si)iral is fortuitous, and is not an inherent or inherited 
characteristic of each individual. 

When the seedling shoot emerges from the soil, microscopical examina¬ 
tion shows only two opposite leaf primordia enclosing a flat and very small 



Fjgs. 1-4. Vegetative growing points (G.T.) in young tomato plants. Numbers refer 
to order number of leaf primordia. The larger leaves have been removed and their scars 
are numbered. FiG. 5. Normal flower primordium (fusciated) formed after 16th leaf 
])rimordinm. Lateral flower primordium without subtending bract just below terminal 
flower. Fig. 6. Flower primordium, arrested in further development, formed after 4th 
leaf. Figs. 7 and 8. Flower primordia laid down after 7th and 8th leaf. Figs. 9-13. 
Flower primordia formed after ]0th-13th leaf. 

growing point (G.T. in figure 1). From the next stage on, w^hen the first 
leaves are just starting to expand and are only a few millimeters long, the 
growing point is dome-shaped, and the leaf primordia appear in spiral order 
some distance below the dome. Figures 2, 3, and 4 show the growing point in 
different stages of vegetative development of the plant. The leaves are num¬ 
bered in the order in which they appeared on the growing point These fig¬ 
ures show that the primordia are never in contact with each other, and 
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throughout their development remain separate. After 14—20 leaves have been 
initiated, the growing point broadens and is transformed into a terminal 
flower primordium (fig. 5). Occasionally, as seen in this figure, a small num¬ 
ber (1-3) of lateral flowers are initiated as axillaries of bracts and thus con¬ 
tinue the foliar spiral. The subtending bracts of these lateral flowers may 
or may not be apparent, and under the proper conditions (high night tem¬ 
peratures) these bracts ean develop into normal leaves (cf. Went 1943). 

In some plants the direction of the foliar spiral reverses without any 
apparent reason. One such case is shown in figure 15, in which the spiral was 



first inflorescence. Whereas up to the 18th or ^9th leaf a normal right-hand f, spiral exists, 
indicated by the ribbon following the insertion, (leaf 18 just above leaf IB), this spiral 
reverses for the next 5-3 whorled leaves. Htem becomes much creased above 18th leaf. 
Axillary shoots from the highest leaves not drawn. Fig. 15. Dichotomy of tomato stem. 
Uight hand foliar spiral up to fifth leaf, beyond that left hand spiral which continues in 
both shoots. 

right-hand up to the fifth leaf, but beyond that changed to left-hand. In 
other cases, like in figures 14 and 16, the spiral reverses in connection with 
the formation of the first flower, which will be discussed later. 

Figure 15 also shows another abnormality, namely, true dichotomy of the 
stem. Caldwell (1930) also described dichotomy in tomatoes. Although many 
authors (e.g., Velenovsky 1905) reject the existence of true dichotomy in 
angiosperms, the case of figure 15 seems well-founded. After the seventh leaf 
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the stem branches into two almost equal forks, each with a normal phyllo- 
taxis. In both the same left-hand spiral of the 5th-7th leaf is continued. All 
leaves, includiiifr numbers 5, 6, 7, 8r, 81, 9r, and 91 have normal axillary buds, 
so that neither of the shoots can be considered an axillary shoot. Besides, no 
trace of a flower primordium or aborted leaf is visible. This is important, 
since in the tomato most cases of apparent di- or trichotomy arise in connec¬ 
tion with flowers, and are axillary buds from opposite or whorled leaves just 
below the flowers, while the main axis is terminated h\ the flower. 



In not more than 10 per cent of the plants which develop dichotomy, an 
apparent duplication of the leaf immediately below the bisection was visible. 
In such cases the petiole was inserted with a wide base, and two axillary 
buds were visible. The end leaflet of this leaf was bifurcate. Here a true 
connation of two leaves existed. A similar case has been observed in a seed¬ 
ling with the two first foliage leaves grown together along the petiole, and 
having a forked end leaflet. In one case connation of two opposite leaflets 
was found. They emerged as one leaflet on the adaxial side of the leaf rachis. 
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but were still clearly recognizable as two since farther up the leaflet was 
forked. 

Once a true adventitious leaf was observed on a tomato stem (fig. 17). 
It was very small, consisting of only three minute lobes on a thin petiole, 
and it did not interrupt the foliar spiral. There was a normal 144° diver¬ 
gence between the leaves immediately below and above the adventitious leaf. 
An explanation of this case seems simple on the basis of a vertical duplica¬ 
tion of a leaf primordium, since the adventitious leaf was inserted almost 
exactly above the lower leaf. 

Another interesting phenomenon observed in tomato plants whenever 
growing conditions are very favorable, and when both day and night tem¬ 
peratures are fairly high, is the disappearance of apical dominance. As soon 
as the tomatoes have reached a height of 30-40 cm. all lateral buds start to 
grow out, and continue to grow. A number of them may reach almost the 
same growth rate as the main stem, which is not markedly inhibited in its 
growth as long as there are not too many laterals competing with it. This 
phenomenon occurs only when aeration of the roots is optimal, as in gravel 
or coarse sand, or when enough roots have developed above the nuti'ient solu¬ 
tion on plants grown in water culture. 

Under the same conditions as are necessary for the abolition of apical 
dominance, another phenomenon can be observed. This is the formation of 
from few to many adventitious buds on the raehises of the leaves. This bud 
formation becomes pronounced only when the growth of lateral shoots is pre¬ 
vented, and it starts on older leaves. These adventitious buds can grow out 
into normal leafy shoots, but when too many develop per leaf they remain 
smaller. The same phenomenon has been described for tomatoes by Penzig 
(1894) and Gustafson (1937). 

Flower Initiation. The various stages of the tomato flower primordium 
are described by Hayward (1938). In older plants flowers may be observed 
in almost any stage of development, but young plants do not form flower 
primordia unless at least 13 leaves have been initiated. In exceptional cases 
(1-5 per cent of all plants) tomatoes will produce a terminal flower pri¬ 
mordium in an earlier stage of development. These primordia, however, 
never develop into normal flowers but remain arrested in their growth at 
some early stage of differentiation, although the rest of the plant continues 
to grow. The meristematic cells of such a flower primordium remain isodia- 
metric but enlarge to some extent, so that a stationary and magnified model 
of a young flower is produced, which abruptly terminates the stem. The 
internode between primordium and highest leaf may be as long as or longer 
than the preceding one, so that when the flower development has not pro¬ 
gressed so far that the sepals are growing out, it appears as though the main 
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stem of such a plant had been cut off with a sharp knife. Such abnormal 
plants are easily recognized in somewhat later stages when the axillary buds 
of the upper leaves start to grow out. Sometimes some or all of these termi¬ 
nate in the same way. But the stem developing from the highest normal bud 
will be entirely normal, proving that the abnormality is a modification, and 
not genetically determined. 

In the most extreme eases, observed only a few times, the flower pri- 
mordium was produced after the second to fourth leaf. One such case is 
shown in figure 6. The calyx primordia are barely indicated. The meristem 
has remained indefinitely in the semimature condition, but is clearly differ¬ 
ent from the rest of,the stem tissiie in that no hairs or glands have developed 
on it. The primordia shown in figures 7 and 8 terminated the main stem after 
about 7 leaves had been formed. The sepals are further developed, and indi¬ 
cations of petal primordia are j)resent. When the plants were slightly older 
before the flowers were formed, almost invariably the sepals started to dif¬ 
ferentiate as foliage leaves, as indicated by the lateral lobes at their base, 
which are always absent in sepals. Figures 9,10,11, and 12 show such sepals. 
The transformation to leaves has not been complete since they have not 
grown out further. In such primordia the place where the carpels should 
develop is mostly occupied by an undifferentiated meristem, sometimes 
superficially pitted, the number of pits corresponding with the number of 
sepal primordia. This j)hylIody of the calyx can also be observed in lesser 
degree in normal flowers, especially of plants grown in low night tempera¬ 
tures. Schlosser (1936) has investigated a genetically determined case of 
phyllody, and Dana (1989) stressed the correlation between virus attack 
and phyllody of cal 3 "x. 

In primordia formed from the ninth leaf on, the meristem from which 
the flower differentiates enlarges to such extent that fasciated flowers or 
primordia result. Usuall.v the number of sepals is still five, but all other 
flower parts have considerably increased in number. All different stages have 
been encountered, from a simple ribbon-like widening (fig. 12) to spirals 
(fig. 13) and complete ring structures (figs. 10, 11). In the latter petal and 
stamen primordia are formed both along the outside and inside of the ring¬ 
like meristem. In a few primordia (figs. 7, 11) the center of the meristem 
protrudes in a manner suggestive of continuation of the stem meristem, but 
not a single instance has been observed in which a recognizable stem was 
formed in the center of a flower. For this reason it is doubtful whether this 
central protrusion, which never shows further differentiation, has any mor¬ 
phological significance. 

The later the first flower primordium is laid down in the development of 
the plant, the stronger is the fasciation. Therefore the first flower which 
fully develops is invariably strongly fasciated. x\nywhere from 15 to 50 
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carpels may develop. Masters (1869) mentions syncarpy. Masters and Penzig 
consider many of those fasciated flowers as synanthia, but others are due to 
the natural variability in number of flower parts in the tomato. These super¬ 
numerary carpels are arranged, as would be expected from the primordia 
just described, either in single or branched ribbons, or in rings. In the latter 
case the center of the flower is occupied by a whorl of sepals, followed 
centrifugally by whorls of petals, stamens, carpels, stamens, petals, and 
sepals. Such a case was also described by Eischkov (1938). 

Fruits from fasciated flowers are invariably larger and heavier than 
ordinary fruits which weigh 100-200 g. The heaviest fasciated fruit which 
developed weighed 675 g. Its shape was comparable to that of a brain, since 
the ribbon of carpels was folded and branched like the convolutions of this 
organ. When lateral flowers and fruits are present in the first flower cluster, 
the fasciation of the end flower is never so extreme as when the latter is 
solitary. The lateral flowers are mostly normal 6-meroiis. 

It seems that differentiation of carpels is only j)ossible when at least 12 
foliage leaves have been formed since germination. With the presence of 
carpels the full development of sepals, petals, and stamens is correlated. 
As an exception to the latter rule the first sepals may change over, after their 
ijiitiation, to foliage leaves. The greater the number of foliage leaves already 
present on the seedling, the larger these transformed sepals grow before 
their development is stopped. Examples are seen in figures 10, 11, and 12. 
In the more advanced stages even an axillary bud is present above each 
sepal (fig. 9) and the stem axis between the sepals and the primordium 
starts to elongate. This was also observed by Masters (1869, ^‘apostasis’’). 
Frequently, after the initiation of this whorl of 3-5 calyx lobes transform¬ 
ing into leaves, the growing point forms a new complete and strongly fasci¬ 
ated flower, which usually does not carry lateral flowers. Therefore in a 
varying percentage of plants, and most frequently in plants growing in high 
night temperatures, the first flower is surrounded by 3-5 more or less 
whorled leaves. Such cases are shown in figures 14 and 16. The insertion of 
these upper leaves at approximately the same height indicates that they do 
not belong to the ordinary foliar spiral. The following other arguments in 
favor of their initiation as sepals can be adduced: 

1) The stem below these w^horled leaves is not round, but strongly creased 
and lobed on cross-section (fig. 14). 

2) In one group of 40 plants 34 had 16-20 leaves in a normal foliar spiral 
below the first flower. Six plants had an irregular more or less whorled leaf 
arrangement below the first flower. All of these had 22-26 leaves, of which 
17-19 were placed in a normal foliar spiral, and the upper 3-7 were whorled. 
Figure 18 shows the distribution curve of the number of leaves below the 
first flower, and gives clear evidence that the whorled leaves are ‘‘extras.’^ 
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3) Still clearer proof of the different nature of the 3—7 whorled leaves in 
the six exceptional plants is fonnd in their arrangement. They are not placed 
in a perfect whorl, but some are inserted higher than the others. In this way 
a spiral may still be traced through them. In only two of six eases the spiral 
through these extra leaves was continuous with the foliar spiral in the lower 
part of the stem, but in the other four cases the spiral changed from left to 
right or the reverse after the 18th or 19th leaf. Such a reversal in spiral 
between foliage leaves and sepals is not \incommon and it proves that these 
upper 3-7 leaves are not started as leaves in the ordinary cycle of leaf initi¬ 
ation in the growing point but belong to a different morphological series. 



Fio. 18. Frequency (ordinate) of tomato plants having different ambers of leaves 
(abscissa) formed before tlie first inflorescence (crosses and solid line). When the whorled 
leaves are not counted the broken line and circles give the frequency distribution. 


The described abnormalities in jibyllotaxis have not been observed below 
the higher flower clusters in the San Jose (/anner tomato. 

An experiment was carried out in an ordinary greenhouse to determine 
whether the presence of a particular leaf or number of leaves was required 
for flower initiation. In an early stage, when only two fully developed leaves 
were present on the plants (meaning that the 10th ledf primordram had just 
been laid down), all leaves were pulled off as soon as they had reached full 
size, and only a few leaves were left. Whereas this had a pronounced effect 
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on stem elongation, it hardly affected organ initiation in the growing point 
and the flower primordium was formed after the ISth-lGth node irrespective 
of the number of leaves and the type of leaves left. This is another indication 
that flower initiation in the tomato is a ‘‘morphologicar^ process, indepen¬ 
dent of external conditions, and occurs after the growing point has gone 
through the cycle of leaf initiation for 15-16 times. 

Only one plant was found which did not conform to the above mentioned 
rules of flower formation and differentiation. Its solitary flower primordium 
was initiated after the 7th leaf, but nevertheless developed into a normal 
flower. There were no functional axillary buds in the leaf axils, so that the 
plant remained 7-leaved. Normal fruit set occurred after anthesis. Only 
after the fruit started to grow did adventitious buds appear on a small callus 
formed in the axil of the highest leaf. 

Morphology of the Inflorescence. Upon superficial observation the 
morphology of the tomato inflorescence may seem very complex. It may be a 
cyme or a simple or branched raceme, leafy or leafless, terminal or seemingly 
lateral, purely generative or with many vegetative axillary shoots. Various 
investigators have already explained part of these variations (Crane 1916, 
Yeager 1927, Bouquet 1931) and including the present observations all can 
be reduced to the following simple scheme. 

After the development of a limited number of leaf primordia the apical 
meristem broadens and transforms into a flower primordium. This is con¬ 
trary to Cooper’s observation (1927) that the first flower of a cluster forms 
in the axil of a leaf. If this is the first flower formed on the young plant, 
sometimes no lateral flowers are present, and a single strongly fasciated 
flower develops. More often a few of the lower organ primordia on the main 
axis have become flower primordia (fig. 5). In that case the flower insertion 
continues the foliar spiral of the shoot, since they are axillary buds in the 
axils of leaves, which either are still discernible as subtending bracts or are 
entirely lacking. To complicate the picture these laterals may either be single 
flowers so that a raceme is formed, or they may develop into 2-3-flowered 
shoots giving rise to a cyme (figs. 20, 21). 

In normal cases the lateral bud of the leaf immediately below the lowest 
flower primordium is purely vegetative, and after growing out, takes over 
the main axis of the plant, forming a sympodium. Generally this lateral bud 
grows up united with the lower portion of the leaf stalk (when pulling a 
young leaf off the shoot, the lateral bud usually remains attached to the 
leaf) so that the inflorescence seems to emerge laterally from the shoot, with¬ 
out a trace of a bract (fig. 19). But invariably the leaf opposite the inflo¬ 
rescence does not have an axillary bud, proving that the shoot above this leaf 
is lateral. There are varietal differences in the number of leaves formed on 
these lateral shoots before the apex becomes generative again, so that in the 
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San Jose Canner tomato an inflorescence appears rej?ularly after every 
fourth or fifth leaf, whereas in other varieties 2 or 3 leaves are formed be¬ 
tween inflorescences. This number is independent of the variations in exter¬ 
nal conditions (nutrition, day and ni^ht temperatures, light intensity or 
duration) as used in present experiments. This was more or less to be ex- 



Fjgs. 19-22. Tomato flower stands as developed under difPerent night temperatures; 
day temperature, 26.5“ C. All apical flowers (a) are fasciated. Figures 19A-21A are 
hypothetical reconstructions of the branching of these flower stands. A circle stands 
for a leaf, a dotted line for a bract, and a half circle for a flower. Figs. 19 and 19A. 
Night temperature 26.5“ C. Highly vegetative inflorescence. Main shoot terminates in 
flower a. Leaf 2 and its axillary shoot (which has become main axis) connate. Bracts 3 
and 10 and still visible, bracts 4, 5, and 6 are completely absent, and bracts 7, 8, 11, and 
12 have grown out into normal leaves. AxiUary buds of bracts were transformed into 
flowers, of leaves remained vegetative. It is possible that flower c instead of flower b 
terminates the axillary shoot of bract 3, and that the shoot bearing flowers b and / and 
leaves 7 and 8 is a secondary shoot in the axil of (hypothetical) bract 6. Figs. 20, 20A, 
21, and 21 A. Purely generative inflorescences developed in night temperature of 12° C. 
No trace of subtending bracts can be found. Fig. 22. Night temperature 7° C. Only 
terminal flower has developed on inflorescence, 

pected, since otherwise such characters presumably would not have been 
recognized by Schlosser (1938) as based on genes. 

When the inflorescences develop while the plants are subjected to high 
night temperatures (20or26° C) the lateral shoots below the apical flower pri- 
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mordium are partly leafy, and terminate in l->3 flower primordia each 
19). This gives rise to a remarkably complex inflorescence, for in each leaf 
axil a lateral bud develops bearing some leaves and a terminal flower. This 
leads to a profusely branched leafy inflorescence, with mosth’ solitary 
flowers scattered all through it and seemingly arising laterally from its axis. 
When the plants are kept at night temperatures of 10° and 5° C, no leaves 
develop on the inflorescences, which are simple racemes or few-flowered 
cymes (figs. 20, 21, 22). At intermediate night temperatures (15° C) an 
intermediate number of leaves grows on the cymes. These temperature effects 
are evident only many wrecks after the plants have been exposed to them, so 
that transfer of the tomatoes from one to another night temperature treat¬ 
ment does not result in change of the inflorescences already initiated. 

Temperature also has an effect on the size of the developed flowers, but 
low night temperatures or low light intensities do not inaterially decrease the 
number of flower primordia initiated per inflorescence. This means that in 
the tomato the flower initiation is primarily a morphological process in the 
sense of Sachs (1893), influenced by internal organization and genetic con¬ 
stitution rather than by external factors. Flowering in the tomato is photo- 
periodically indifferent, as confirmed in the present work. 

DISCUSSION 

Many of the phenomena described in this paper are abnormalities, or in 
other words, occur only occasionally. This does not reduce their value for 
morphological considerations: on the contrary, the author feels that all the 
observations have given him a much better insight into the normal develop¬ 
ment of the tomato plant and the potentialities of its meristems. Rischkov 
(1938) has recently discussed the importance of teratology for niorj)hol- 
ogy and developmental mechanics in plants and concludes: ‘‘Teratological 
phenomena make possible the investigation not only of the prospective 
potentialities of different plant organs, but also of the phenomena of correla¬ 
tive and autonomous differentiation, of polarization of the meristem, etc. 

All described observations of the morphology of the tomato plant not 
only give a better understanding of its development, but also contribute to 
morphological concepts. They strongly support the views of Sachs (1893) 
that we have to distinguish between initiation, determination, elongation, 
and maturation in the development of an organ. It has been shown that 
leaves can be initiated either as leaves in a normal 2/5 spiral, or as calyx 
lobes approximately in a whorl. The second develojimental stage, determina¬ 
tion, decides the nature of the initiated organ. It was found that neither 
initiation nor determination is affected by the external conditions wdiich are 
most important for fruit-set and vegetative development of the tomato. This 
is exactly what Sachs meant by grouping initiation and determination to- 
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^ether as the morphological stage, when develo})ment is xmled by internal 
forces such as genetic constitution, and is rather independent of changes in 
the external conditions. The elongation and maturation on the other hand 
(Sachs’ physiological stage) is almost entirely dependent on the prevailing 
conditions of the surroundings, especially night temperature (Went 1943). 
Ill addition we have to distinguish between the vegetative growing point and 
the flower meristem into which it is transformed after the first 13-17 leaves 
have been initiated. No external conditions were found to influence this 
transformation. In fully developed plants the transformation of the apical 
meristem and of the higher laterals occurs regularly after initiation of 4 or 5 
leaves, but in young plants 13 or more foliage leaves must have been initi¬ 
ated before a flower can fully develop. In exceptional cases the transforma¬ 
tion may take place earlier in the life of the tomato plant, but then initiation 
and determination of the flower-parts is defective and does not proceed be¬ 
yond an early stage of development. Independently of the poor organ devel¬ 
opment the generative meristem widens and enlarges ])roportionally to the 
number of previously initiated leaves. It almost seems as if the plant con¬ 
tinuously forms a limited amount of material required for the formation of 
a flower meristem. This usually is released for the first time after the 13th- 
17th leaf, and is then in such excess that a fasciated flower results. Com¬ 
pletely independent of the materials for flower meristem formation are the 
determination factors for the different flower-parts. They become available 
in sufficient amounts only after the 13th-17th leaf. Earlier the calyx pri- 
mordia only develop, with the aid of leaf growth factors, into seemingly 
normal leaves, but although a large flower meristem is present and organ 
primordia are initiated, they do not develop into jxetals and stamens. 

The observations also strongly support the view of Gregoire (1938) on 
the nature of the flov er. No fa<ds were found which support the idea that the 
tomato flower is a foreshortened vegetative shoot. On the contrary, phyllo- 
taxis is xiot continuous from normal foliage leaves to leaves transformed 
from calyx lobes. The meristem of the flower is radically different from the 
vegetative growing point: whereas the latter very seldom broadens into a 
fasciation, and rarely widens enough to ttause the stem to branch dichoto- 
mously, the first flower primordium is invariably fasciated. But notwith¬ 
standing the great plasticity of the flower meristem no reversion to a vege¬ 
tative meristem was ever observed in these tomatoes. 

In view of these facts it seems desirable to extend Sachs’ scheme of 
grow^th of the stem and its derivative organs as follow^s: 

A. Meristematic or morphological stages. Growdh mainly by cell division; 
largely independent of external conditions. (Some exceptions to this 
rule are noted.) 
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1. Transformation, Meristem as a whole is vej^etative or transforms 
into a flower primordium. In a number, of plants this transforma¬ 
tion is affected by length of day. 

2. Initiation. Number and place of organs is established. Blaauw 
et al. (1932) showed that in the tulip flower temperature affects 
the number of flower parts initiated. 

3. Determination, Nature of initiated organ becomes established. 
Differentiation of tissues starts. Organ attains its essential form. 
May be influenced by level of nutrition (De Vries 1903). 

3 iis. Dedifferentiation, Differentiated cells become meristematic 
again and may give rise to any structure. Occurs in case of regen¬ 
eration of new organs on old ones. In many instances high auxin 
concentrations cause dedifferentiation. 

B. Physiological stages, easily influenced by external conditions. 

4. Elongation, Increase of embryonic organ to final size, mainly 
through cell enlargement. 

5. Maturation. Final chemical changes in the full grown cells and 
tissues. 

In the described tomatoes all stages of fasciation as summarized by 
Schoute (1936) were observed: typical fasciation both in vegetative and 
generative meristems, and radiate and ring meristems in flowers. In addition 
spiral fasciation was observed in a flower primordium, comparable with 
biastrepsis in stems. On the other hand no connations in stems were found. 
The typical fasciation is present in a very modest degree in vegetative stems, 
and there usually leads to dichotomy. In most cases the foliar spiral has 
started to show abnormalities some nodes below the dichotomy, and then no 
conclusion can be reached as to the relation of the direction of the foliar 
spiral in the two branches to the original direction. In some of these cases the 
two branches had opposite spirals. But in two stems where dichotomy oc¬ 
curred practically without previous phyllotactical disturbance, both branches 
followed the original direction of the foliar spiral. 

Tricotyledonous plants are interesting in connection with fasciation. We 
have to assume that such a condition arises through enlargement of the 
growing point, so that three instead of two cotyledons can be initiated 
simultaneously in- a whorl. This enlarged growing point persists for a shorter 
or longer period afterward, so that the first leaves also form in a whorl of 
three. Then either the size of the growing point decreases again to normal 
and a f phyllotaxis appears, or the whorled condition persists until the en¬ 
larged growing point splits in two and true dichotomy results. In most other 
cases (except fig. 15) dichotomy is preceded by an increased number of leaves 
in the foliar spiral, decreasing the divergence to well below 120°. This also 
indicates enlargement of the grx)wing point previous to the actual bifurca¬ 
tion. 
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SUMMARY 

The more important abnormalities observed in the development of the 
tomato plant are as follows: 

Anomalous phyllotaxis occurs in 5~20 per cent of the plants just below 
the first inflorescence. The upper 3-7 leaves are supernumerary and appear 
more or less whorled. Since all intermediate stag:es between a normal calyx 
primordium and a normal leaf complete with axillary bud have been found, 
it is concluded that these upper whorled leaves are transformed calyx 
primordia. 

Flower primordia develop into normal flowers only after the 14th~17th 
foliage leaf. Flower primordia initiated before so many leaves are formed 
remain arrested in early stages of development and differentiation, but 
enlarge to some extent. In this way models of flower primordia are produced, 
which clarify a number of problems connected with flower initiation. 

The influence of temperature on some of these morphogenetic processes 
is described. 

Various forms of fasciation, especially in flower primordia, are observed 
and described. 

William G. Kerckhofp liABORATORiEs of the Biological Sciences 
California Instititte of Technology 
Pasadena, California 
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PECULIAR FERN PROTHALLIA 

W. N. Steil 

INTRODUCTION 

In several cultures of gametophytes of a species of Teciaria,^ the spores 
of which were obtained from the Botanical Garden of Leiden, Holland, 
April 20, 1935, there appeared a number of peculiar gametophytes of an¬ 
other fern, undoubtedly of a Dryojjteris species. Young sporophytes pro¬ 
duced by the gametophytes of the fern were typically those of Dryopteris. 
Ill a number of other cultures made later from sowings of spores obtained 
from the same Botanical Garden, the observations herein described have 
been confirmed. 

The cultural conditions under which the gametophytes Avere grown have 
been described by the author (1919). 

THE VARIEGATED GAMETOIUIYTE 

The ])rothallia were examined from time to time, but showed no pecu¬ 
liarities until they became quite large and heart-shaped, when definite 
regions of different degrees of intensity of color, varying from green to 
Avhite, made their appearance. Several well defined regions of this nature 
are shoAAii in a photomicrograph (fig. 1) of the anterior portion of a pro- 
thallium. Just ])osterior to the apical notch is represented a triangular light 
green region almost completely surrounded by a nearly albinic one. Other 
I)ortions of the prothallium are also characterized by nearly albinic cells. 
When tin* ('ells of the regions of the gametophyte, which apjieai'ed almost 
white, wei'e examined under the microscope, it was readily observed that 
they contained fewer and smaller as well as paler plastids than the ordinary 
cells of the prothallium. The Avails of these cells are also thinner than those 
of the darker green ('ells (fig. 1). The outer portions of the lobes of the 
gametopliyte are composed, to a considerable extent, of cells whi(ih contain 
so many ordinary chloroplasts that the cells appear black in the jihotomicro- 
graph. A variegated secondary gametophyte with several nearly albinic 
portions is represented by figure 2. A gametophyte originating from one 
of the lobes of the secondary gametophyte possesses only green cells. 

In some of the gametophytes, no such definite regions varying in inten¬ 
sity of color as described above are present. Instead, the chlorophyllose and 
the nearly albinic regions are composed of smaller or larger groups of cells 
(figs. 3,4,6). 

1 Labeled Dryopleria trifoliaivm. It has been impossible to obtain fronds of the fern 
for positive identification. 
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'^e‘‘g‘-«<>aped portion in tlie 

Tni ‘ “ *‘*“*"®* surrounded by a nearly wliite nortion 

X35 Fi^l A nhot /P^rangium-Uke outgrowth from the apical region! 

X 36 FIG. 2 A photomicrograph of a secondary gametophyte. Several nearly albitiic 
portions are shown in the figure, x 35. Fio. 3. A photomicrograph of a smal" portion of a 
gametophyte showing the nearly wSite and the dark-green portion x 40. Fig 4 A photo 
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These regions of the gametophyte just described were generally quite 
common, especially in the apical portion, and also occasionally in the pos¬ 
terior region of the prothallium. 

The majority of the primary and the secondary gametophytes (fig. 2) 
were characterized by definite regions varying from dark green to nearly 
white. 

The regions of triangular form originate, no doubt, from segments of 
the apical cell. When the apical cell divides, it loses chloroplasts to its adja¬ 
cent segments on either side. Hence, further divisions of the segments may 
result in a nearly white or a pale green region as the apical cell continues 
to divide. If, at an eerly stage in divisions of the segments, the chloroplasts 
continue to multiply, other zones outside of the original triangular region 
may be produced. 

The regions of white or pale green in other portions of the gametophyte 
cannot be accounted for in the manner described. The formation of lighter 
and darker regions involve, no doubt, ordinary cells of the gametophyte. 
Since such cells retain their power to divide for only a short time, the regions 
of pale green or nearly white are much limited in size. These gametophytes 
are similar to those first described by Andersson (1923) in Adiantum 
cuneatum, and later in other species of ferns by Andersson-Kotto (1930, 
1931) who made a detailed study of such gametophytes in several ferns and 
showed that the variegation is hereditary. 

The peculiar gametophytes described by the author, no doubt, also owe 
their nature to hereditary factors and not to a virus or to cultural condi¬ 
tions under which the gametophytes were grown. 

kSEX-OROANS 

The prothallia of the (Miltures when examined on July 5, 1935, had grown 
to a large size and bore antheridia and archegonia on both ventral and dorsal 
sides. Since the gaiindophytes were grown in Erlenmeyei* flasks placed on a 
glass plate, which admitted light also from below, the illumination of the 
two surfaces of the gametophyte was nearly equal. Hence, tlie development 
of the sex-organs on the two surfaces was due to an environmental condi¬ 
tion. In the second set of cultures, made at a later time, the prothallia were 
illuminated only on the uppei* side and were then observed to produce sex- 
organs and rhizoids on only the ventral side. 

The cushion of the older prothallia frequently appeared to be of unusual 
thickness and it produced a large number of ‘^archegonial projections^^ 

gametophyte showing a thickened process produced as an outgrowth of the apical notch. 
X 25. Fig. 7. A photomicrograph of a portion of a gametophyte w ith tracheids a short 
distance hack of the apical notch, x 120. FiG. 8. A photomicrograph of a gametophyte 
with sporangia-like structures ])roduced in the sinus region of the gametophyte. x 25. 

Stated magnifications are approximate. The author is indebted to Professor F. A. 
Bautsch, S.J., for the photomicrographs. 
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(fig. 5) similar to those described by Heim (1896) in Doodya caudaia. 
Secondary prothallia in large numbers were formed from these archegonial 
projections. The antheridia at an early stage in their development often 
produced secondary prothallia. Frequently antheridia originated from the 
lid cell, or a ring cell of the antheridium. Sometimes the single initial cell 
of an antheridium was observed to form a short filament which produced a 
prothallium. The formation of secondary antheridia from the lid cell or 
from one of the ring cells of the antheridium was of common occurrence. 
The formation of these secondary prothallia and secondary antheridia are 
similar to those described by Steil (1921) in Polypodinm irioides. 



Fig. 9. A photomicrograph of a variegated gametophyte of a Dryopteris species, x 40 
(approx.). 


APOGAMY 

Usually a lobe was produced in the sinus region of a gametophyte which 
had grown to large size (figs. 6, 7). The prothallium occasionally formed a 
plate of cells or a cylindrical outgrowth from the apical notch similar to 
that described by Parlow (1874), and Steil (1918, 1919, 1933, 1939) and 
others in gametophytes of apogamous ferns. Tracheids could be readily 
observed in the gametophyte, usually a short distance from the apical 
notch (figs. 7, 8, 9). Frequently outgrowths enlarged at their distal ends 
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were produced in the apical notch (figs. 1, 8). The enlarged portion, nearly 
spherical in form, was composed of a definite layer of outer cells and of 
inner cells of large size and nearly spherical in form. These structures, no 
doubt, were sporangia, each containing cells resembling spore mother cells. 
Similar non-functional sporangia originating from the gametophytes of the 
fern have been described by Lang (1898, 1929). It is obvious th^sporangia 
of this nature, although abortive, are of apogamous origin. 

SUMMARY 

1. The gametophyte of a fern, undoubtedly of a Dryopteris species, is 
described. 

2. A large proportion of the gametophytes were variegated. The trait 
is of a hereditary nature. 

3. The gametophyte, typically heart-shaped, of large size, and bearing 
numerous hairs, produced antheridia and archegonia in large numbers. 

4. The antheridia produced gametophytes and secondary antheridia. 

5. Tlie archegonia produced from their neck cells normal gametophytes 
and antheridia. 

6. Archegonia frequently formed ‘‘archegonial projections’’ which 
finally produced heart-shaped prothallia, resembling in all respects the 
primar}^ ones. 

7. Antheridia, archegonia and rhizoids in one set of cultures were 
formed on both surfaces of the gametophyte. 

8. The gametophyte, so far as could be determined, always produced 
the embryo apogamously. 

9. Sporangia-like structures were occasionally formed from the sinus of 
the gametophyte. 

Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BACTERIOSTATIC AND BACTERICIDAL PROPERTIES OF 
ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES, WITH SPECIAL REFER¬ 
ENCE TO PLANT-PATHOGENIC BACTERIA^ 

Selman a. Waksman, Elizabeth Bugie and H. Christine Reilly 

INTRODUCTION 

The ability of certain microorganisms to inhibit the growth of various 
bacteria and fungi is due largely to the production of specific agents, desig¬ 
nated as antibiotic substance^!, that i)ossess bacteriostatic or fungistatic 
properties (9). The bactericidal and fungicidal activities of these substances 
are not as pronouliced, thus distinguishing them from the common chemical 
antiseptics and germicides. 

Both the organisms producing antibiotic substances and the substances 
themselves are selective in their action upon bacteria and fungi, affecting 
some species and not others even sometimes in the same genera. These differ¬ 
ences in activity are largely cpiantitative, but they may also be (pialitative in 
nature. Most of the substances so far isolated act primarily upon gram-posi¬ 
tive bacteria and only to a limited extent or in much higher concentrations 
upon gram-negative organisms; other substances, however, act selectively 
upon some bacteria found within each of these groups. Similar differences 
are also observed in the action of antibiotic substances iffJon the fungi. This 
differentiai action of a substance upon a number of bacteria is designated 
as the ^Antibiotic/' or ‘‘bacteriostatic spectrum"; each antibiotic substance 
is characterized by a specific sj^ectrum. When two substances of unknown 
nature and of different origin have the same spectrum, one is led to assume 
that they are the same chemically or at least closely related. 

The effect of antagonistic .microorganisms and antibiotic substances upon 
plant pathogens has been largely limited to the fungi (3, 4, 5, 9, 19), plant- 
pathogenic bacteria having been given but scant consideration. The bacterial 
pathogen was often found to produce a substance bringing about its own 
inhibition, for example Pseudomonas destructans, the cause of turnip rot 
(6). Other antibiotic agents are produced by soil saprophytes, as certain soil 
bacteria active against Ps. citri (2). Solnzeva (8) demonstrated that myxo- 
bacteria are capable of bringing about the lysis of various plant-pathogenic 
bacteria; a thermostable lytic substance was produced which was not studied 
further, however. 

The ecological relationships of plant pathogenic microorganisms are 
different in many respects from those of animal pathogens. This is because 

1 Journal Series Paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Rutgers 
University, Department of Soil Microbiology. 
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the plant pathogens usually are not transmitted directly from one infected 
individual to another, but largely through an intermediate agency, such as 
infected seed, wind carried spores, animals, and the soil! The plant pathogen 
thus often comes in contact with other microorganisms that may exert 
antagonistic effects upon it, thereby modifying its survival. This is especially 
true of the soil, where antagonistic microorganisms have an opportunity to 
grow and produce antibiotic substances, whereby the growth of the pathogen 
is inhibited or even destroyed. The survival of plant-pathogeiiic microorgan¬ 
isms in the soil, as influenced by antagonistic microorganisms as well as by 
antibiotic substances, is of considerable theoretical and practical importance. 

No attempt was made to carry out detailed investigations of the effect of 
a large variety of antibiotic substances upon plant pathogens as a whole or 
even upon various plant-pathogenic bacteria. A study has been made, how¬ 
ever, of the activity of a few substances upon a few bacteria in order to 
throw some light upon this highly significant natural phenomenon. This is 
particularly significant since most of the organisms producing these sub¬ 
stances are inhabitants of soils or composts. In connection with two compre¬ 
hensive surveys on the production of antibiotic substances by fungi and 
actinomycetes (13, 15), several antibiotic agents were isolated. A compara¬ 
tive study was then made (14, 16, 17, 18) of the effect of these agents upon 
various bacteria comprising both saprophy^tic forms and human and animal 
pathogens. The following investigation of the action of some antibiotic sub¬ 
stances upon certain bacteria causing plant diseases makes possible broad 
generalizations concerning the activity of these substances upon bacteria as 
a whole and upon plant pathogens in particular as compared with sapro- 
phytUB and animal pathogens. 

FORMATION AND NATURE OF ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES 

Although the ability to produce antibiotic substances may be character¬ 
istic of certain groups of microorganisms and especially of certain genera, 
only a given species within a genus or even a given strain may be utilized. 
This is due to the fact that the particular strain may produce the antibiotic 
substance in sufficient concentration to justify its isolation. Specific strains 
may be more active under certain conditions of growth and other strains 
under others (12). Among the fungi, for example, the genera Penicillium, 
Aspergillus and Trichoderma contain many species that are capable of pro¬ 
ducing, under certain conditions of nutrition and environment, one or more 
antibiotic substances. Some microorganisms, like certain yeasts, were found 
to produce antibiotic agents only in the presence of the antagonized organ¬ 
ism. Some of the larger groups of fungi, especially the Phycomycetes and 
Basiodomycetes, have so far been found to contain only very few forms that 
have the capacity of producing antibiotic substances. 
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A fairly large number of antibiotic substances has already been isolated 
from cultures of different microorganisms. Many of these have been con¬ 
centrated, but only a few have been crystallized. These substances vary 
greatly in chemical nature, in mode of action upon bacteria and fungi, in 
toxicity to animals and in their activity in vivo. Some organisms produce 
more than one antibiotic substance: Penicillium notatum forms penicillin 
and notatin; Aspergillus flavus, aspergillic acid and flavicin; A. fumigatns, 
spinulosin, fumigatin and fumigacin; Actinomyces antihioticus, actinomycin 
A and B. Different organisms may also produce the same type of antibiotic 
substance. Penicillin, for example, was found to be formed not only by 
strains of P. notatum and P. chrysogenum but also by A. flavus (10). It is 
still impossible to say definitely how general this phenomenon is, but it is 

TABLE 1. Bacteriostatic spectra of four antibiotic substances. 


Activity, dilution units, thousands per gram 


Test 

organism 

Gram 

stain 

Penicillin^ 

Actinomycinb 

Streptothricinc 

Clavacind 

Staphylococcus 

aureus 

+ 

9,5(t0* 

20,000 

200 

100 

S. aureus 

+ 

1,0001 




Sarcina lutea 

+ 

38,000* 

60,000 

100 

500 

Bacillus subtilis 

+ 

19,000* 

60,000 

750 

200 

B. megatherium 

+ 

1,900* 

40,000 

200 

100 

B. mycoides 

-f 

5* 

40,000 

<3 

200 

Clostridium 

welchii 


l,500t 

1,000 


Actinomyces sp. 

+ 

l,000t 

10 

10-50 


Neisseria sp. 

- 

2,0001 

20 



Brucella abortus 

— 

2t 

10 

100 


Shigella 

gallinarum 


2t 

20 

300 


Pastcurella sp. 

- 

It 

<10 

100 


Listerella 

monocytogenes 


300 


18 

Hemophilus sp. 

- 


50 

30 


Salmonella 

schottmulleri 


< It 

<10 

200 

60 

S. aertryclce 


10* 



Pseudomonas 

fluorescens 

_ 

< 5* 

10 

< 3 

6 

Serratia 

marcescens 


<3 

<5 

5 

60 

Aerobacter 

aerogenes 

_ 

< 5* 

<5 

30 

50 

Escherichia coli 

— 

<lt 




E. coli 


< 5* 

. 5 

100 

100 


» Our own data based on a sample of penicillin having 470 Oxford units are marked *; 
data reported by Abraham et al. (1), based on a less active preparation, are marked t. 
b Based on data reported elsewhere (17). 
c Based on data reported elsewhere (18). 

^ Based on data reported elsewhere (14). Much of the above data has been rechecked 
with fresh preparations. 
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safe to conclude that antibiotic substances comprise a great variety of chemi¬ 
cal compounds, some of which may be formed by more than one organism. 

The mode of action of antibiotic substances upon bacteria also varies con¬ 
siderably. Such substances usually interfere with microbial cell division; 
some affect the metabolic or respiratory processes of the cell; others function 
as enzymes or interfere with certain enzymatic reactions (10). 

The bacteriostatic spectra of four typical antibiotic substances are shown 
in table 1. Highly concentrated preparations were used, which differed 
greatly in the degree of purification. Penicillin acts primarily upon gram¬ 
positive bacteria and only upon very few gram-negative organisms; how¬ 
ever, whereas Bacillus mycoides, a gram-positive organism, is only little 
affected by this substance, Neisseria and certain other gram-negative bac¬ 
teria are sensitive to it. Actinomycin also acts largely upon gram-positive 
bacteria, with a more gradual transition in the degree of sensitivity between 
the different groups of bacteria, the cocci and aerobic spore-formers b^ing at 
one extreme, and Escherichia, Serratia, and Pseudomonas groups at the 
other. Streptothricin acts upon certain gram-positive and gram-negative bac¬ 
teria though some organisms within these two groups are only little affected 
by this substance; there is no important difference in the degree of sensi¬ 
tivity to streptothricin by the gram-positive and the gram-negative bacteria. 
Clavacin acts nearly alike upon all the bacteria so far tested, with only 
quantitative differences in the degree of sensitivity of the different organ¬ 
isms; it is also highly active against certain fungi (11). The four antibiotic 
substances selected at random for this study are thus found to differ greatly 
in their antibiotic spectra. This justifies the conclusion that the mode of 
action of each of these substances upon bacteria is different. It may be of 
interest to recall further that penicillin and streptothricin show only little 
toxicity to animals, whereas actinomycin and clavacin are highly toxic (7). 

NATURE OF ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES USED IN THESE INVESTIGATIONS 

Seven antibiotic agents were selected for the following investigations. 
They were isolated from different organisms naturally occurring in soils or 
in composts. These organisms were grown upon different media, the nature 
of the medium and the conditions of growth depending upon the organism, 
its metabolism, and the environment most favorable to the production of the 
antibiotic substance. Some substances are produced in synthetic media, 
others in complex organic media. Some of the organisms were grown in 
stationary liquid cultures and others in submerged and agitated cultures; 
some in liquid media and others in semi-solid agar media. Five of the sub¬ 
stances were obtained from fungi apd two from actinomycetes. The sub¬ 
stances used varied greatly in the degree of purification, some being highly 
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purified and concentrated, and others being crude preparations isolated 
from the medium and only partly purified. 

The nature and potency of these substances can be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. Penicillin, The preparation used in these experiments was isolated 
from a culture of P. notatum. It was highly concentrated, having 470 Oxford 
units with B, subtilis as the test organism. 

2. Clavacin. This was a crude and not highly purified preparation iso¬ 
lated from cultures of A. clavatns (14). 

3. Fumigacin, This substance is produced by A. fnmigatus. Although it 
has already been crystallized, only a crude preparation was used here. 
Fumigacin is not readily soluble in water, is active largely against gram¬ 
positive bacteria, and is characterized by limited toxicity to animals (14). 

4. Flavicin, This substance is produced by A. flavus and is comparable 
in its properties to penicillin. A crude preparation containing also a small 
amount of aspergillic acid was used (12). 

5. Chaetomin. This material was isolated from an antagonistic strain of 
species of Chaetomium (20). It is characterized by an activity largely 
directed against gram-positive bacteria, but possesses certain chemical and 
biological jiroperties that make it quite distinct from penicillin or flavicin, 
such as high activity against B. rnycoidis. 

6. Actinomycin, This was a highly purified preparation of Actinomycin 

A, produced by Aci, aniibioticus. It had an activity of about 10,000,000 

B, suhtilis units (16). 

7. Strepiothrichi. Botli crude and purified preparations of this material, 
[u’oduced by Aci. lavendulac (18), were used. 

A detailed study of the selective antibiotic action of some of these sub¬ 
stances as compared with chemical antiseptics has been published (17). 

METHODS 

Methods of Testing Bacteriostatic Action. A number of methods are 
used for nu^asuring the activity of antibiotic substances. They are based 
largely upon the inhibition of growth and multiplication of specific test 
bacteria; some of the methods are based upon interference with a physio¬ 
logical reaction of the test organism. The bacteria that are commonly used 
as test organisms comprise S. aureus, B, subtilis, Micrococcus sp., and E. coli. 
The following three methods are employed in making the tests: (a) the 
streak-plate method, in whi(*h several test organisms, differing in the degree 
of their sensitivitj" to the antibiotic substances, are used simultaneously; 
(b) the agar diffusion or cup method, where one test organism is used, 
usually B. suhtilis or 8. aureus; (c) the dilution culture method with only 
one test organism. The last method was found to be least suitable for this 
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study. The first has the advantage that the sensitivity of several organisms 
can be measured on the same plate with different dilutions of the antibiotic 
substance. The second has the advantage of giving more accurate quantita¬ 
tive results for practical purposes. 

The units of measurement reported for the plate method are based upon 
the dilution of the substance. The minimum concentration of the active 
material that inhibits growth of the test organism is taken as the end point. 
The ratio between the volume of medium and the concentration of the active 
material that is required to bring about inhibition of the growth of the test 
organism represents the activity units. The zone of inhibition produced on 


TABLE 2. Bacteriostatic action of three antibiotic svhstancesy as measured by two 
different methods. 


Nature of 
substances 

! 

j 

Agar-streak 

method^ 

Agar diffusion (cup method^) 

Purity 

Dilution** 

Inhibition 
zone, mm.c 

Penicillin 

Highly 

purified 

mfiterial 

units 

19,000,000 

1: 470,000 

22.0 

Penicillin 

Crude 

culture 

filtrate 

1,000 

1; 25 

23.4 

Flavicin 

Purified 

45,000 

1: 600 

22.0 

Plavicin 

Crude 

filtrate 

100 

Undiluted 

23.0 

Streptothricin 

I Purified 

750,000 

1: 2,000 

26.7 

Streptothricin 

Crude 
' filtrate 

300 

1 

1: 2 

25.5 


• B. subtilis used as test organism in both eases, 
b On basis of 1 gm. or 1 ml. of material, 
c Diameter of cup itself - 8 mm. 


the plate, expressed in millimeters, is used as a unit of measurement for the 
cup method. Only for penicillin and streptothricin were standards available; 
the other substances could be compared against these standards, with one 
important reservation, namely, that the rates of diffusion of various ma¬ 
terials differ; hence no single standard can be employed for comparing the 
activity of different antibiotic substances. 

Ordinary glucose-free nutrient agar media, suitable for the growth of the 
test organisms were used. The plates were incubated at 30° C for 18-24 
hours. The results obtained by the two methods and based upon the use of 
3 purified and 3 crude preparations^are given in table 2. On the basis of these 
results, one is justified in concluding that both methods are comparable. 
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Methods of Testing. Bactericidal Action. Several methods are com¬ 
monly utilized for measuring the bactericidal action of antiseptics and disin¬ 
fectants. They differ in the nature of the test organism, culture medium or 
bacterial suspension, and time and temperature of incubation. These methods 
can be applied with certain modifications to antibiotic substances. However, 
since these agents are primarily bacteriostatic in nature, whereas their 
bactericidal action requires a much longer period of time than the ordinary 
chemical germicidal agents, this phase of the problem was given only limited 
consideration. A single simple procedure was used as described later. 

Strain Variation. Before any generalization can be made concerning 
the sensitivity of a certain bacterial species to an antibiotic substance, it is 
essential to establish the variation in sensitivity of different strains within 
the given species. This becomes particularly significant when one recognizes 
two well established facts: first, different strains of a bacterial species, diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish microscopically, culturally, and physiologically, may 
show marked variations in the degree of their sensitivity to a given antibiotic 
substau(*e; second, test organisms may gradually become more resistant to a 
substance on continuous passage through media containing increasing con¬ 
centrations of this substance. Certain data pertaining to the sensitivity of 
different strains of three common spore-forming bacteria to three antibiotic 
substances are presented in table 3. 

The three spore-formers are sensitive alike to clavacin and to fumigacin. 
The differences in sensitivity obtained for the various strains of each species 
are great(*r than between the three different organisms. For example, the 
average activity of clavacin against B. suitilis is 47,000 with variations of 
10,000 to 100,000; against B. mycoicles 39,000 (10,000-75,000); and against 
B. cereus, 17,000 (10,000-25,000). Similar results vrere obtained for fumi¬ 
gacin. The variation of the sensitivity of the different strains of 8. aureus 
against the bacteriostatic action of these two substances was also found to 
be quantitative rather than qualitative in nature (14). The most striking 
differences, however, are obtained for streptothricin. B. subtilis is highly 
sensitive and B. mycouhs is very resistant to this substance, as brought out 
elsewhere (18). The results presented here show, however, that when several 
strains of the same organism are used, certain variations are obtained that 
tend to throw doubt upon the significance of these differences. There were 
two peculiar exceptions for B. subtilis, namely, Nos. 243 and 970. 

The sample of streptothricin used in these tests gave for seven strains of 
B. subiiUs (except Nos. 243 and 970) a variation of 7,500 to > 33,000 units, 
with an average of 23,800 units or more; for eight strains of B. mycoides, 
the variation was from < 330 to 5,000, with an average of 2,330 units or 
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less; for seven strains of B. cereus, the variation was from < 300 to 10,000, 
with an average of 5,000 units or less. It is interesting to note that B. cereus 
overlaps in the degree of its sensitivity to streptothricin the two other spore¬ 
forming bacteria, coming much nearer to B. mycoides, however. Dr. N. R. 
Smith, who kindly supplied these cultures, is of the opinion that B. mycoides 
is to be considered as a varietj" of B. cereus. This is well borne out by the 
results presented here. Of the two exceptional strains of B. suitilis that 

TABLE 3. Strain variation among spore-forming bacteria in their sensitivity to anti- 
'biotic substances. 

Activity, dilution units, thousands per gram 


Organism 

Strain No. 

Streptothricin 

Clavacin 

Fiimigacin 

B. subtilis 

0 

> 33.0 

100 

75 

< ( 

6 

25.0 

50 

50 

i i 

231 

> 33.0 

100 

50 

(( 

243 

< 3.3 

50 

<10 

( i 

968 

20.0 

25 

33 

i ( 

969 

> 33.0 

50 

75 

i i 

970 

< 3.3 

20 

100 

i i 

971 

7.5 

20 

10 

i ( 

972 

15.0 

10 

20 

B. mycoides 

0 

< 0.3 

20 

10 

( i 

233 

2.5 

75 

100 

( i 

306 

2.5 

25 

50 

i ( 

317 

2.5 

10 

50 

i ( 

318 

0.8 

75 

15 

(( 

319 

2.0 

30 

20 

(( 

911 

5.0 

50 

15 

( t 

912 

3.0 

30 

10 

B. cereus 

0 

< 0.3 



i i 

201 

2.0 

10 

<10 

. V n 

202 

10.0 

15 

30 

i ( 

203 

7.5 

15 

50 

( i 

305 

5.0 

15 

75 

( i 

830 

5.0 

20 

30 

t ( 

847 

5.0 

25 

75 


showed low activity to streptothricin, one, No. 970, proved to be the so-called 
Michigan strain, which should really be called B. cereus. The other ques¬ 
tionable B. suhtilis strain (No. 243) that gave 2,500 units may either repre¬ 
sent an exception from the average or it may be another special case, not 
as yet recognized. 

Although these results are suflBcient to emphasize the danger of gener¬ 
alizations concerning the sensitivity of a given organism to an antibiotic 
substance based upon the testing of a single strain of an organism, it can 
still indicate broadly the selective action of the substance upon a particular 
bacterial species. 




Activity, dilution units, thousands per gram 
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BACTERIOSTATIC ACTION OF ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES AGAINST PLANT 
PATHOGENIC AND SAPROPHYTIC BACTERIA 

In this study, 9 plant-pathogenic bacteria, 2 saprophytes, and 2 animal 
pathogens were compared. These bacteria and their gram reaction are listed 


as follows: 



Organism 

Oram stain Organism 

Gram stain 

Ph. tumefaciens 

- Ph. michiganensis 

4- 

Ph. campestris 

- Ph. pruni 

- 

Ph. phaseoli 

- E. coli 


Ph. glycinea 

- 8. aureus 


Ph. syringae 

- B. subtilis 


Ph. solanacearum 

- 8. lutea 

4 

Ph. stewartii 

— 



Table 4 shows the sensitivity of these bacteria to six of the antibiotic 
substances, as determined by the agar-streak dilution and the agar-cup 
diffusion methods. Some of the tests, as for E, coli and B. mhtilh, were 
repeated many times, whereas others were made only two or three times. 
It is quite possible that other strains of the same organisms may give some¬ 
what dilferent results. 

Actinomycin, with a general high activity against gram-positive bacteria 
(jB. subtilis and 8, aureus) and a limited activity against the gram-negative 
organisms of the Aerohacter and Escherichia {E. coli) groups, has a marked 
selective action upon the gram-negative plant pathogens, some of which are 
very sensitive and others very resistant. The important point to note is that 
these bacteria do not behave as a group. The gram-negative P, glycinea is as 
sensitive to this substance as the gram-positive P. michiganensis, whereas 
P. Mewartii is as resistant as E, coli. On the other hand, clavacin, which does 
not show any marked specific differences in activity against gram-positive 
and gram-negative bacteria in general, shows little difference against the 
various plant pathogens. 

Streptothricin has been found to have a selective action upon bacteria 
within each group rather than between the two groups as distinguished by 
their staining reactions. Its action on the plant-pathogenic bacteria proved 
to be quantitative rather than qualitative, the range of activity varying 
from 5,000 units for P. solanacearum to 150,000 for P. tumefaciens. Pumiga- 
cin and chaetomin, active largely against gram-positive bacteria and not 
against E. coli, showed considerable activity against some of the plant patho¬ 
gens and comparatively little activity against others, both within the group 
of gram-negative bacteria. 

Penicillin is known to haye little if any activity against most of the gram¬ 
negative bacteria. Although some of the plant pathogens showed a certain 
degree of sensitivity to this substance, this was so limited that even the sen- 
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sitive cultures (P. tumefaciens and P. phaseoli) may be considered as fairly 
resistant when compared with the sensitivity to penicillin of the gram- 
positive bacterm {S. aureus, B. subtilis). 

The results obtained by the agar diffusion method show that the plant- 
pathogenic bacteria fell midway between E. coli and the two gram-positive 
bacteria. There was considerable variation, however, in tbe degree of resis¬ 
tance of the different bacteria, some being more and others less sensitive. It 
is to be recalled, in this connection, that gram-negative animal-pathogenic 
bacteria, such as Brucella, Pasteurella, and especially Neisseria and Hemo¬ 
philus, are far more sensitive to the known antibiotic substances than are 
the gram-negative bacteria belonging to the Escherichia, Aerohacter, Ser- 
ratio, and Pseudomonas groups. 

One may thus conclude that the plant pathogenic bacteria do not behave 
as a group as regards their sensitivity to antibiotic substances. Despite the 
fact that most of them are gram-negative, some are more sensitive to certain 
agents and others more resistant, depending on the nature of the agent as 
well as of the organism. As a grouj), however, the plant-pathogenic bacteria 
of the gram-negative type are similar to the many animal pathogens of the 
same type, being more resistant than the gram-positive bacteria and less 
resistant than the gram-negative bacteria of the Escherichia type. 

Since the substances studied here are not known chemically, their activ¬ 
ity (‘annot be compared on a molar basis. The very fact that they were of 
different degrees of purity makes it impossible even to compare them on a 
gram basis. The best that can be done, therefore, is to compare them largely 
on tlie basis of their selective activity upon the various bacteria and only 
very roughly on a weight basis. 

BACTERICIDAL EFFECTS OF ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES 

The bactericidal action of the antibiotic substances w^as tested against 
three different bacteria, namely, E, coli, S. aureus, and P. tumefaciens. The 
organisms were grown in nutrient broth for 24 hours at 37° C. One-half- 
milliliter ])ortions of the cultures were then added to 9.5-milliliter portions 
of sterile tap water and the antibiotic substances added in dilutions varying 
from 1:10,000 to 1 :100,000. The treated cultures were now incubated at 
37° C, and plated after 20 and 40 hours’ incubation, nutrient agar being 
used. The plates were also incubated at 37° C, for 24-48 hours, and the 
total number of colonies was counted. The counts represent the number of 
viable and reproducible cells left in each culture. The results are presented 
in table 5. 

Actinomycin, which has only comparatively little bacteriostatic action 
against E. coli, has also limited bactericidal action; even a dilution of 
1:10,000 was not sufficient to sterilize the culture completely in 40 hours. 
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although the number of cells was reduced by about 80 per cent. The same 
was true of penicillin. Thus both substances, which are characterized by a 
limited bacteriostatic effect against E, coU, have also limited bactericidal 
action upon this organism. Streptothricin, an agent strongly bacteriostatic 
against E. coli, is also strongly bactericidal; a dilution of 1:100,000 was 
suflScient nearly to sterilize the culture in 20 hours and completely to ster¬ 
ilize it in 40 hours. The same is true of clavacin, another agent highly active 
against gram-negative bacteria; however, a larger concentration of this sub- 

TABLE 5. Bactericidal action of antibiotic subatancea. 

Thousands of bacteria in 1 ml. of diluted culture 


Antibiotic 

substance 

Concen¬ 
tration, 
mgs./lO ml. 

Test organism 

E. 

coli^ 

S. aureu.^^ 

P. 

tumefaciens^ 


Incubation 

hours 


20 

40 

20 

40 

40 

Control 


140,000 

218,000 

36,000 

252,000 ! 

1,020 

Aetinomycin 

1.0 

27,700 

39,500 

<0.1 

<0.01 

< 0.01 

Aetinomycin 

0.1 

76,400 

111,000 

26 

2 ' 

1.6 

Streptothricin 

1.0 

0.1 

< 0.01 

1 

2 

1.8 

Streptothricin 

0.1 

3.0 

< 0.01 

50 

32 i 

: 3-4 

Penicillin 

0.5 

25,300 

26,300 

124 

69 i 

I 1.4 

Penicillin 

0.1 

175,000 

118,000 

360 

27 j 

i 17.0 

Clavacin 

0.5 

650 

< 0.01 

640 

227 i 

1.6 

Clavacin 

0.1 

65,900 

54,500 

5,000 

6,900 

343.0 

Fumigacin 

5.0 

7,300 

7,500 

i 62 

262 

1.1 

Fumigacin 

1.0 

80,200 

65,000 ' 

1,720 

270 , 

2,8 

Chaetomin 

5.0 

< 0.1 

< 0.01 ! 

< 0.01 

< 0.01 

9.4‘* 

Chaetomin 

1,0 

126,000 

188,000 

18 

185 

1 

40.0‘» 

1_ 


* Numbers of bacterial cells, in thousands, at start—67,000. 

Numbers of bacterial cells, in thousands, at start—10,000. 
c Numbers of bacterial cells, in thousands, at start— 450. 

^ After 20 hours, control being, in thousands, 198. 

stance, namely a dilution of only 1: 20,000, was required to bring about com¬ 
plete sterilization of the culture. Fumigacin and chaetomin, substances that 
are largely active against gram-positive bacteria and exert only a limited 
bacteriostatic effect on gram-negative organisms of the E, coli type, stand 
midway between the other preparations. In lower concentrations, namely in 
1:20,000 dilution, these two substances had little bactericidal action against 
E, coli; in high concentrations, 1:2,000, chaetomin was highly bactericidal 
and fumigacin also showed some activity. 

A totally different relationship was obtained for the bactericidal action 
of the antibiotic substances against gram-positive bacteria, as represented 
by 8. aureus. Aetinomycin and peniiSllin proved to be highly effective bac¬ 
tericidal agents against this organism, the first bringing about a more com- 
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plete destruction of the bacterial cells. Streptothricin was the only substance 
that showed somewhat lower bactericidal activity against 8. aureus as com¬ 
pared with E, coli; this is similar to the bacteriostatic properties of this 
substance. The other three substances exerted about the same type of bac¬ 
tericidal effect upon this gram-positive organism as they did upon the gram- 
negative E, coli, although to a somewhat greater extent. 

The bactericidal action of the antibiotic substances against the plant 
pathogen P. iumcfaciens was very similar to that against 8, aureus. The 
former is somewhat more resistant to cha(*tomin than the latter. In this 
respect as well, the bactericidal action of the antibiotic substances is nearly 
comparable to its bacteriostatic action. 

SUMMARY 

A comparative study was made of the bacteriostatic and bactericidal 
effects of several antibiotic substances upon different plant-pathogenic bac¬ 
teria, two animal pathogens, and two saprophytes, including both gram¬ 
positive and gram-negative forms. The antibiotic substances were isolated 
from antagonistic fungi and actinomycetes and varied greatly in the degree 
of their isolation and purification. 

Plant-pathogenic bacteria were found not to vary greatly in their sensi¬ 
tivity to antibiotic substances from other bacteria. Greater differences were 
observed among different species than among the various sources from which 
the bacteria were isolated or their furudions under natural conditions. 

Some substances, notably actinomycin and penicillin, act largely against 
gram-positive bacteria and only to a limited extent against gram-negative 
organisms. In the case of actinomycin the sensitivity of the bacteria ranges 
from the spore-forming aerobic bacteria and cocci on the sensitive side of 
the spectrum to the Escherichia, AcrohacAer, and Serratia on the resistant 
side. Penicillin, however, does not show exactly the same gradation in sensi¬ 
tivity, some gram-negative bacteria like Neisseria being sensitive and some 
gram-positive bacteria like B. mycoides being resistant. 

Some substances, like streptothricin and clavacin, act alike upon gram¬ 
negative and gram-positive bacteria. These two substances also revealed 
certain marked differences, however, the first being much more selective in 
its action against the various bacteria than the second. Some gram-positive 
(B. mycoidcs) and grram-nejjative bacteria (Ps. aeruginosa) are very resis¬ 
tant to streptothricin and others are very sensitive {B. suhtilis, Brucella 
eibortus). 

Two other antibiotic substances, fumijracin and chaetomin, showed inter¬ 
mediate activity upon the different bacteria between that of the other two 
groups of compounds. Although largely active against gram-positive bacteria 
and only to a very limited extent against the E. coli group, fumigacin and 
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chaetomin were also active against certain gram-negative organisms, espe¬ 
cially some of the plant-pathogenic types. 

The degree of sensitivity of bacteria to the various antibiotic substances 
can, therefore, be only very roughly based upon their staining reactions. 
The gram-stain is not the absolute determinant of the sensitivity of resis¬ 
tance of bacteria to different antibiotic substances. When more than one 
substance is tested, it is found that the different bacterial species show dis¬ 
tinctly different antibiotic spectra. This points to greater physiological 
differences among the bacteria, as determined by their relative sensitivity 
to the antibiotic substances, than can be explained by mere differences in 
their staining characteristics. 

No attempt is made to interpret the significance of the results presented 
here in terms of possible control of plant diseases caused by bacteria. The 
fact, however, that the microorganisms from which the antibiotic substances 
were isolated are normal soil inhabitants, makes these results highly sug¬ 
gestive. 

The authors wish to express their sincere appreciation to Dr. N. R. 
Smith, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, IJ. S. D. A., for supplying most 
of the cultures of the spore-forming bacteria, and to W. H. Burkholder, of 
the Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell University, for the cultures of 
the plant-pathogenic bacteria. 

The authors are also indebted to Merck & Co. for supplying samples of 
penicillin and of purified streptothricin, and for supporting one of the 
junior authors in collaborating in certain phases of this investigation. 
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RELATIVE GROWTH OF FLOWER PARTS OF TWO 
SPECIES OF IRIS 

Herbert Parkes Riley 

It has been shown in a number of instances that the pattern of growth 
of a particular organ may be expressed in terms of the relative growth rates 
of the main dimensions of that organ. In an extensive comparison of twelve 
lines belonging to three or four species of cucurbits, Sinnott (1936) showed 
that the rate of relative growth of ovary length and width was different in 
each species and that the final shape of the fruit was determined by these 
rates plus duration of growth. In each case, the relative growth rate re¬ 
mained unchanged throughout the development of the fruit. 

In Iris fulva and I. hexagona var. gigwnticaerulea (Riley 1942) relative 
growth rates of the main radii of the developing ovary account for the shape 
of the ovary as seen in cross section and explain why fruits of the two spe¬ 
cies have different shapes during comparable developmental periods but 
almost the same shape when they are mature. In each species, the relative 
growth rate of two radii changes several times throughout development. 
Relative growth of the radii is due principally to relative growdh of the 
ovary wall at those radii. Riley and Morrow^ (1942) and Riley (1943) found 
that in Iris ovaries the growth rate of any cellular region such as the ovary 
wall or the cellular region between two locules is determined by the rate and 
duration of cell division and the rate of increase in cell size following divi¬ 
sion but that during most of development cell multiplication is a much more 
important factor than cell expansion. 

The ovaries of these tw^o species are not only very much alike when the 
mature ovaries are viewed in cross section, but are also not very dissimilar in 
their general size and shape. The sepals and petals of fulva, however, are 
very different from those parts'of gigantieaerulea. It was the purpose of this 
study to determine to what extent relative growth rates control the pattern 
of development of the various flower structures. The plants of gigantic 
caerulea are from a marsh alongside Bayou Barataria. Those of fulva are 
from an oak forest-cypress swamp transition at Thibodaux, from a similar 
region at Laplace, or from an oak forest growing along the side of the road 
between New Orleans and Bayou Barataria. All are from Louisiana. 

Length and width of ovaries, sepals, petals, and floral tubes were mea¬ 
sured from fresh material by means of dividers except for the smallest 
ovaries and tubes. These were fixed, embedded, and sectioned serially, and 
measurements were obtained from camera lucida drawings of .median longi¬ 
tudinal sections. Ovary length was measured from the place where the ovary 
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is inserted on the flower stalk to the place where it joins the floral tube; 
measurements of width were obtained from the widest part of the ovary. 
Sepals and petals were measured from the place where the claw joins the 
floral tube to the tip of the blade; the width was always the widest part of 
the blade. It was considered desirable to study the relative growth in length 
of the claw and of the blade for the sepal and petal of each species. Measure¬ 
ments were i)lotted of the claws and blades of the sepals, but because the 
transition from the claw to the blade is more gradual in the petals, the 
attempt to analyze the relationship of the claw and blade of the petal was 
abandoned. For each study, measurements were plotted on double loga¬ 
rithmic paper; curves were then plotted by the method of least squares 
except for very short regions or for those in which the points showed exces- 



OVARY LENGTH-mm 

Fig. 1. inOative growth cMirvos of ovary width and ovary length of Iris fulva (broken 
line) and of Iris liexagona var. giganticaerulea (unbroken line). 1), completion of divisions 
of tli(‘ nuclei of the embryo sac; S, fertilization. 

sive scatter; these were plotted by inspection. The slopes, k, were calculated 
from Huxley’s formula. The original measurements Avere in tenths of a milli¬ 
meter and almost all measurements consisted of three significant figures. 
Four place tables of mantissas were used in converting the original measure¬ 
ments into logarithms. The values of k for the regions that were plotted by 
least squares were expressed to three significant figures. The slopes for the 
parts plotted by inspection were expressed in two significant figures. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Ovaries. When first organized, the ovary of giganticaerulea is wider in 
proportion to its length than is that of fulva. During early stages of growth, 
the ovary of fulva grows more rapidly in width relative to length than does 
that of the other species, but this relationship does not occur over a suffi¬ 
ciently long period for the two species to attain the same proportions (fig. 1). 
At about the time that the divisions of the nuclei in the embryo sac have been 
completed, the ovary of giganticaerulea is still proportionately wider than 
that of fulva but the difference is not so marked as in earlier stages. At that 
time the slopes change and the ovary of giganticaerulea increases propor¬ 
tionately somewhat more in width than does that of fulva until fertilization 
has been completed. After fertilization the fulva ovary is 24 mm. long while 
that of the other species is 28 mm. in length. When the ovary of fulva is 
24 mm. long, it begins to grow much more rapidly in width than in length. 
This new relative growth rate is such that when this ovary is 28 mm. long, 
it has the same width as an ovary of giganticaerulea of the same length. For 
the remainder of development both ovaries increase much more rapidly in 
Avidth than they do in length. 

In both species the pattern of development is the same. The ovaries grow 
more rapidly in length than they do in width until after fertilization at 
which time both fruits increase more rapidly in width than in length. The 
reason for the first break in the curves is not clear, but the second is probably 
the result of the sudden and rapid growth of the seeds after fertilization. 

Sepals. Differences in the shape and size of the mature sepals of the 
two species are much more marked than are differences in the ovaries (fig. 2). 
T^>e mature sepal of f%ilva is mostly made up of the blade, for the claw 
occupies only about one-fifth of the length of the entire sepal. The blade is 
about tAvice as long as it is wide. The entire sepal of giganticaerulea is about 
1.6 times as long as the sepal of fulva and the blade is 1.25 times as wide. 
The claAV occupies about 40 per cent of the length of the sepal of giganti¬ 
caerulea, and the blade is about 1.4 times as long as it is wide. 

There is very little difference in the shape and size of the sepals of the 
two species when they are first formed, although that of giganticaerulea is 
slightly wider. The sepal of giganticaerulea increases in length relative to 
width somewhat more rapidly than does that of fulva until late in the 
development of the bud (figs. 3, 4). At that stage, the sepal of fulva is 
approximately 30 mm. long and the blade is slightly under 15 mm. wide 
while the sepal of giganticaerulea is 49 mm. long and the blade is 20 mm. 
wide. As the result of the somewhat more rapid growth in length in relation 
to width in giganticaerulea plus Jthe attainment of a greater length, the 
sepal of giganticaerulea is about 2.5 times as long as it is wide, while that 
of fulva is only about 2.1 times as long when the first shift in the curves 
takes place. 
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When the sepals have attained this size, there is a very decided change 
in the slope of each curve and this is shortly followed by a second break in 
the curve. The slope of the second segment is diliicult to interpret accurately 
as the segment is short and the points that determine the slope are few. This 
segment has been represented in figures S and 4 as a straight, horizontal line, 
which would indicate that the sepals were growing in length only and that 
they were not increasing in width during this period of relative growth. 
While this may not be strietl.y accurate, certainly the sepals are enlarging 




Fig. 2. OutJiiios of maturo sopala and petals; a, sepal of I, fiilva; b, sepal of 7. hexa- 
gona var. giganficnrndra; e, ])etal of /. fnlva; d, petal of var. giganlicaemlca. Ai)proxi- 
matcJy x 0.4. 


much more rapidly in length than they are in width. To illustrate this more 
clearly, the actual points are plotted in figures 3 and 4, and the two curves 
are drawn separately. These double shifts in the curves appear to be real, 
characteristic features of the two curves and are neither seasonal variations 
nor clonal peculiarities. Relative growth of length and width of sepals from 
the same clones of (jiganticaerulea were studied during 1936, 1937, and 1938, 
and in each year this same feature of the relative growth curve w^as observed. 
Plants of fnlva from Thibodaux w^ere studied during 1937 and 1938; mea¬ 
surements were also obtained and plotted from clones growing in 1936 along 
the road to Bayou Barataria from New Orleans, and from a group of clones 
at Laplace in 1937. In all four instances the appearance of the curves was 
the same. If the interpretation of this double shift in the curves is correct, 
the sepals of both species increase in length only until that of fnlva is 39 mm. 
long and that of giganiicacrulea is about 65 mm. in length. The blades of the 
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two species are still about 15 and 20 mm. wide respectively. When the sepals 
have reached these sizes, growth in width is again resumed. Until the flowers 
wither, the sepals of both species grow considerably more rapidly in width 
than in length. 






4 6 8 10 20 4 0 60 2 4 6 8 10 20 40 60 100 

SEPAL BLADE -MM PETAL LENGTH-mm 

5 6 

Figs. 3-6. Eelative growth curves. Fio. 3. Sepal width and sepal length of I. fnlva. 
Fig. 4. Sepal width and sepal length of J. hexagona var. giganticaerulea. Fig. 5. Length 
of claw of sepal and length of Wade of sepal of both species. Fig. 6. Width of petal and 
length of petal of both species. A, antheWs. 

The differences in the shape of the sepals of the two species at correspond¬ 
ing states of the development of the flower are due in part to differences in 
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the slopes of the lines in comparable parts of the curves but even more to the 
fact that the sepals of giganticaerulea become much larger than do those of 
fnlva. For example, when the sepal of fulva is 30 mm. long, it is 2.04 times 
as long as it is wide, while a sepal of giganticaerulea of the same length is 
2.33 times as long as it is wide. The difference in small part is due to an 
initial size difference but is due mostly to differences in relative growth rates. 
However, sepals of flowers in the same stages of development rather than 
sepals of the same length should be compared. A comparison of sepals 30 mm. 
long in the two species does not have much meaning for such a sepal is found 
in a flower of fulva in which the divisions of the embryo-sa(* nuclei have been 
(completed but in a flower of giganticaerulea in which the four microspores 
have just been formed. When flowers of the two species are compared in 
which the embryo sac nuclei have completed their divisions, the picture is 
different. Such flowers of giganticaerulea are 49 mm. long and are approxi¬ 
mately 2.5 times as long as they are wide. Therefore, not only differences in 
the relative growth rates but differences in the size of the structures at the 
same stage of development must be considered, provided that the relative 
growth rates do not change before this size is attained and provided also that 
the value of k in the two curves is not unity. 

Since the sepal consists of two rather distinct parts, the claw and the 
blade, and since these two structures are proportionately very different in 
the two species, an analysis of the claw-blade relationship is of interest. 
Figure 5 shows that in fulva the claw grows more rapidly than does the blade 
until shortly before anthesis at the time when the second break occurs in the 
curves of sejial width against sepal length. The blade is initially almost ten 
times as long as the claw. Since this relative growth rate does not operate for 
a sufficiently long period, the ('law never ecpials the blade in length, but at 
the time of the change in the slope of the curve, the blade is only about 3.2 
times as long as the claw. During the remainder of development, the blade 
increases more rapidly than does the claw. 

In giganticaerulea, the picture is very different (fig. 5). The sepal blade 
is initially about five times as long as the claw. The claw grows at a more 
rapid rate than does the blade, until the entire sepal is about 50 mm. long, 
at which time the blade is only about 1.25 times as long as the claw. There 
is then a very rapid increase in the length of the claw relative to that of the 
blade. The exact slope of this segment of the curve cannot be determined, but 
there is no doubt that the claw is growing relatively much more rapidly. 
When the sepal is about 65 mm. long, the blade is only about 0.86 times as 
long as the claw. The slope of the curve then shifts again, and the blade 
grows very much more rapidly than the claw\ It is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine the exact slope of the last two segments of this curve because the seg¬ 
ments are short and the points are either too few or show" too much scatter. 
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It is possible, however, that during the second segment of the curve there is 
. practically no growth of the blade, while during the third segment, there is 
almost no growth of the claw. 

Undoubtedly, the difference in the claw is an important factor in deter¬ 
mining the difference in the general shape of the sepals of the two species. 
When figures 3, 4, and 5 are studied together, the picture of sepal develop¬ 
ment is essentially the same in both species, except for relatively small 
differences in initial shape and in relative growth rates, until late in the 
development of the bud. From then until shortly before anthesis, the blade 
of fulva ceases, to increase in width but both blade and claw continue to 
elongate and at the same relative rate as previously. In giganticacrulea^ how¬ 
ever, the blade ceases to grow both in width and in length, while the claw 
elongates considerably. The sepal of this species has a more spindly appear¬ 
ance in a late bud. During the opening of the flower, the sepal increases in 
width in both species; in fulva, both the blade and claw elongate, while in 
giganticaerulea the claw has ceased to grow in length. 

Petals. Like the sepals, the mature petals differ considerably in shape 
in the two species, for that of giganticaerulea is about 1.75 times as long as 
that of fulva and very little wider (fig. 2). The claw of the petal of giganti¬ 
caerulea is actually and proportionately much longer than the claw of the 
petal of fulva. When they are first organized, the petals of fulva are con¬ 
siderably wider than are those of the other species although the lengths are 
approximately the same. The petals of both species grow more rapidly in 
length than they do in width until late in the development of the bud (fig. 6). 
At this time the fulva petal is 25 mm. long and is 2.8 times as long as it is 
widfe, while that of giganticaerulea is 47 mm. long and is 3.9 times as long 
as it is wide. At this stage of development of the flower, the petal of giganti¬ 
caerulea is not only very much longer than that of fulva but is also consider¬ 
ably longer in proportion to its width. 

When the petals have reached this size, there is a double shift in the 
curves similar to the situation found in the curves of length and width of 
the sepals, and apparently the petals grow in length but not in width for a 
short period of the life cycle. During the last stages of the growth of the 
bud and during the expansion of the flower, the petals of both species grow 
much more rapidly in width than they do in length. The appearance of the 
curves of the same clones of giganticaerulea during three successive years is 
similar. The curves of fulva from Thibodaux during two different years and 
those from plants near Bayou Barataria in 1936 and from Laplace in 1937 
were also similar. The general pattern of development of the petals is similar 
to that of the sepals, but there are considerable differences in the slopes and 
in the y-intercepts of the first and third segments of each species. 
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Sepal and Petal. When first measurable, the sepal of fulva is about 
1.35 times as long as the petal of the same species. These two structures grow 
at almost the same rate (k = 1.02; b=:0.72) throughout development, so that 
when mature, the sepal is about 1.30 times as long as the petal. The relative 
sizes and relative growth rates are slightly different in the other species. 
When first organized, the sepal of gigantkaerulea is 1.5 times as long as the 
petal. The petal elongates somewhat more rapidly than the sepal (k = 1.07; 
b = 0.62), and in the mature flower, the sepal is only about 1.2 times as long 
as the petal. In each species the relative growth rate is unchanged through¬ 
out development. The values of k are only slightly different in the two species 
and this slight difference might be due only to chance and therefore have no 
significance. However, for these two curves the points show remarkably little 
scatter and it is possible that the difference is real although not pronounced. 

Floral Tube. In both si)ecies the floral tube increases much more rapidly 
in length than it does in width, measured at its greatest width. In fulva when 
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Figs. 7, 8. Relative growth curves. Fig. 7. Width of sepal aud combined lengths of 
sepal and floral tube. Fig. 8. Width of petal and combined lengths of petal and floral 
tube. Broken lines are curves of I, fulva and solid lines are curves of 2. hexagona var. 
giganticaerulea, 

tube width is plotted against tube length the slope of the line is 0.22 
(b = 1.62) and in giganiicaerulea it is 0.19 (b = 2.11). In each species there 
is no change in the relative growth rate during development. Since the floral 
tube is often (Considered to consist of part of the perianth and part of the 
stamens, the length of the floral tube was plotted against the length of the 
sepal above the floral tube and the greatest width of the sepal blade was 
plotted against the length of the sepal plus the length of the floral tube. 
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Tube length was also plotted against petal length, and the width of the blade 
of the petal was plotted against the combined lengths of petal and floral tube. 

The tube elongates considerably more rapidly than does the sepal in each 
species. In fulva^ k = 1.62 and b = 0.028, while in giganticaerulca, k = 1.42 and 
b = 0.032. The curves of sepal width against sepal length plus tube length 
(fig. 7) are generally similar to those of sepal width against sepal length 
alone, although the slopes and y-intercepts are somewhat different. It is to be 
expected that the curves might be similar, for the tube is relatively short 
when compared with the sepal. The relative growth curves of tube length 
against petal length are a single straight line for both species, but the slopes 
are considerably different. For fulva, k = 1.60 and b = 0.048, while for the 
other species, k = 1.35 and b = 0.061. The curves of petal width against petal 
length and tube length combined are in general similar to those of petal 
width against petal length although, as in the case of the sepals, the values 
of k and b are different (fig. 8). 

Other Relationships. The sepals elongate more rapidly than do the 
ovaries. This is more pronounced in giganticaernlea (k= 1.42; b= 1.02) than 
in fulva (k = 1.32; b = 1.55). The petals also elongate more rapidly than do 
the ovaries. In giganticaernlea, k = 1.49 and b = 0.70, while in f ulva, k = 1.25 
and b = l.l. In giganticaernlea, the petal grows slightly faster in relation to 
the ovary than does the sepal, but in fulva the petal and sepal elongate at 
almost the same rate relative to the ovary. This relationship is to be expected, 
since in giganticaernlea the petal grows somewhat faster than the sepal 
(k = 1,07) while in fulva they grow at approximately the same rate in rela¬ 
tion to one another (k = 1,02), 

The tube elongates considerably more rapidly than does either the sepal 
or petal in both species. Since the sepals and petals enlarge more rapidly 
than do the ovaries, the tubes should also grow in length more rapidly than 
the respective ovaries. When tube length is plotted against ovary length, 
k = 1.93 and b = 0.035 in giganticaernlea, while k=:2.22 and b = 0.052 in 
fulva. 

Relative Growth Rate Ratios. An interesting relationship which may 
or may not have significance is found when the slopes of the various curves 
or segments of curves of fulva are divided by the slopes of the corresponding 
curves or segments of giganticaernlea. The quotients that are obtained for 
most of the curves and segments are listed in table 1. This table includes all 
the curves or segments of curves except those which would result in a ratio 
in the indeterminate form 0/0, or the second and third segment of the curve 
of sepal claw against sepal blade where the slope of giganticaernlea is close 
to infinity or approximately zero. Nineteen quotients are listed for nineteen 
segments or curves which have been studied. They can be divided into four 
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groups. Ten curves or segments have a ratio between 1.13 and 1.19. It is 
possible, of course, that these actually represent six different ratios, but these 
ratios taken together show a deviation of only six in the third significant 
figure. This deviation does not seem too great to be due to chance and it seems 
reasonable to consider that these are all examples of one relative growth rate 
ratio between two species. One segment of one curve has a ratio of 1.03. This 
rate is found for the third segment of the curve of petal width against petal 
length plus tube length. The third segments of some of the curves are short 
and their points show some scatter, so it is possible that this segment and 

TABLE 1. Relative growth rates and relative growth rate ratios for nineteen curves 
or segments of curve 


Ratio 


Curve 


Relative growth rates 


fulva giganticaerulea 

1.19 

Til bo length and petal length . . .. 

1.60 

1.35 

1.17 

Petal width and petal length, segment III 

2.1 

1.8 

1.16 

Tube width and tube length ... 

0.22 

0.19 

1.15 

Tube length and ovary length 

2.22 

1.93 

1.15 

Sepal width and sepal length, segment T 

1.03 

0.885 

1.14 

Sepal width and sepal length, segment III 

1.78 

1.56 

1.14 

Sepal width and sejial jOus tube, segment T 

0.974 

0.855 

1.14 

Tube length and sepal length 

1.62 

1.42 

1.13 

Sepal width and sepal ]>1 uh tube, segment ITT 

1.7 

1.5 

1.13 

Ovary width and ovary length, segment I 

0.700 

0.618 

1.03 

Petal width and ])etal jilus tube, segment ITT 

1.73 

1.68 

0.95 

Petal length and sepal length 

1.02 

1.07 

0.93 

Petal width and })etal length, segment I 

0.762 

0.821 

0.9*2 

Se})al claw and se])al blade, segment I 

1.45 

1.58 

0.89 

Petal width and jietal plus tube, segment 1 

0.712 

0.803 

0.89 

Ovary w’idth and ovary length, segment TTI 

2.3 

2.6 

0.88 

Ovary width and ovary length, segment 11 

0.49 

0.56 

0.87 

Sepal length and ovary length. 

1.23 

1.42 

0.84 

I^etal length and ovary length 

1.25 

1.49 


therefore its ratio are not so accnirate as some of the other ratios. Three 
curves or segments have a ratio between 0.92 and 0.95 and may possibly be 
(‘onsidered together. Five ratios vary from 0.84 to 0.89, and possibly repre¬ 
sent one fundamental ratio. 

If there Avere no relationship in relative growth between the two species 
the nineteen curves or segments.could give nineteen different ratios and it is 
probable that at least a large per cent of the ratios would be different from 
one another. If the interpretation is admissible that the nineteen ratios can 
be grouped into four basic ones in which the variation is no greater than 
would be expected from random sampling and errors in measurements, a 
fundamental species relationship is indicated. It might be pointed out that 
in some cases it would be expected that the ratios would be the same because 
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of the nature of the curves. For example, the curves of sepal width against 
sepal plus tube should not be very different from the curves of sepal width 
against sepal length because tube length is proportionately very small 
when compared with sepal length. Such cases, however, are few. The fact 
that such different relative growth rates as tube width and length, sepal 
width and length, one segment of the curve of petal width and length, ovary 
width and length, tube length and petal length, and tube length and ovary 
length produce the same ratios would seem to indicate, at least, that there 
is a relationship between these species that expresses itself in the relative 
growth rates of various structures. The relative growth rate ratios of many 
curves or segments are the same even though the relative growth rates vary 
from 0.22 for tube width and length of fulva to 2.22 for tube length and 
ovary length of fulva. The fact that so many of the ratios are the same even 
though the rates themselves are very different supports the idea that a fairly 
simple relationship exists in the development of form in these two species. 

SUMMARY 

The ovaries of Iris fulva and Iris hexagona var. giganiicaerulea grow 
more rapidly in length than in width until after the completion of the divi¬ 
sions of the nuclei in the embryo sac. Prom that time until after fertilization, 
growth in length is relatively even more rapid than previously. During fruit 
enlargement, the ovaries grow much more rapidly in width than in length. 
The rates are different in the two species for corresponding periods of 
development. 

In I. fulva, sei)al length, measured from sepal tip to the junction of the 
claw and floral tube, and sepal width grow at almost the same rate until 
faifly late in the bud; during this period the claw grows more rapidly in 
length than does the blade. During a short period before the opening of the 
flower, growth in width ceases and the sepal grows in length only; the rela¬ 
tive growth rate of the claw and blade is the same as previously. During the 
opening of the flower, the sepal enlarges much more in width than in length 
and the blade grows more rapidly than the claw. 

In var. giganiicaerulea, the sepal grows more rapidly in length than in 
width and the claw grows much more rapidly than does the blade until a 
fairly late bud stage. The blade then ceases to grow in either dimension while 
the claw continues to elongate, so that, during this period, the sepal as a 
whole grows in length only. During the opening of the flower the claw does 
not grow, but the blade resumes growth and the sepal as a whole grows more 
rapidly in width than in length. 

In each species the pet£fls grow more rapidly in length than in width 
until the bud is almost fully grown.'The petals then apparently increase in 
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length only until shortly before anthesis. During the last phase of develop¬ 
ment, the petals increase considerably more rapidly in width than in length. 

In /. fulva^ the petals and sepals elongate at almost the same rate but in 
var. giganticaerulea the petals increase in length a little more rapidly than 
do the sepals. The difference in the slope in the two species is very small. 

The floral tube increases much more rapidly in length than in width in 
each species. The tube elongates more rapidly than does the sepal. The curve 
of se})al width against sepal length plus tube length is, in general, very simi¬ 
lar to the curve of sepal width against sepal length alone in both species. 
Similarly, the curves of petal width against petal plus tube resemble those 
of petal width against petal length, although in the case of both sepal and 
l)etal the slopes and y-intercepts of the first and third segments are different. 

In both sj)ecies, the sepals, petals, and floral tubes elongate more rapidly 
than do the ovaries. 

P\)r nineteen curves or segments of curves, the slope of 7. ftdva was 
divided by the slope of var. gigmiticaernlea to produce a relative growth rate 
ratio. Allowing for errors of sampling and measurement, these nineteen 
curves or segments can be grouped into four basic ratios. Ten curves or seg¬ 
ments have n ratio from 1.13 to 1.17; one has a ratio of 1.03; three have a 
ratio from 0.92 to 0.95; and five have a ratio of 0.83 to 0.89. Similar ratios 
are found even for different structure such as ovaries, sepals, and petals, and 
even though the relative growth rates, themselves, in many instances, are 
widely different. This constant repetition of a few ratios probably indicates 
a simple growth rate relationship between the two species. 

Department of Botany, University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentik ky 
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INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON THE INFECTION OF WHEAT 
BY THE POWDERY MILDEW, ERYSIPHE 
GRAMINIS TRITICI 

Robertson Pratt 

The work of Reed (1914), who concluded that the effect of lig^ht on the 
infectiousness of barley and wheat mildews was due to the influence of the 
light on the development of chlorophyll in the host plant, suggested a close 
connection between mildew infection and the carbohydrate supply in the 
host. 

Trelease and Trelease (1929) verified this connection. They found that 
the powderj^ mildew, Erysiplie graminis iritici, easily infected wheat leaves 
in either light or darkness provided an adequate source of carbon was avail¬ 
able, and they concluded that there is a direct correlation between mildew 
development and the amount of carbon available in the host. More recently 
Allen (1942) has furnished interesting quantitative evidence that in heavily 
infected leaves carbohydrate is the primary substrate that is oxidized, al¬ 
though toward the end of the infection other substrates .are also oxidized. 
Trelease and Trelease (1929) also showed that inoculated plants in the light 
but deprived of carbon dioxide were incapable of supporting mildew, but 
that if these same plants were supplied with appropriate sugar solutions, 
the mildew developed despite the lack of carbon dioxide. The fungus evi¬ 
denced no tendency to spread into the solution but remained strictly limited 
to the host. Yarwood (1934a) noted a similar phenomenon and observed that 
within limits the susceptibility of clover leaflets to species of Erysiphv in¬ 
creased as the concentration of the sugar solution on which the leaflets were 
floated increased. The primary purpose of the present investigation was to 
study quantitatively the effect of different daily periods of illumination on 
the infection of wheat, Triticum vulgare, by the powdery mildew, Erysiphe 
graminis tritici. 

The comparative freedom of plants from mildew infestation in sunny 
seasons or locations has been attributed not only to the relatively high tem¬ 
peratures then or there prevailing but, in part at least, to ultra-violet radia¬ 
tion in sunlight. Hey and Carter (1931), using a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp as a source of ultra-violet radiation, were sometimes able to check par¬ 
tially an attack of mildew without appreciably injuring the host plant. In 
the present study, the influence of different spectral regions upon spore 
germination was also investigated. 
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METHODS 

The methods employed were the same as those previously described 
(Pratt 1943). Hangrin^-drop cultures were used for studies involving the 
fungus alone, and for studies involving mildew cultures on the host plants 
a thermostatic chamber (Trelease 1925) so arranged that it could be illu¬ 
minated from above was employed. The techni( 3 ues of inoculation and of 
culturing stock plants were the same as those used previously (Pratt 1943). 

RESULTS 

Development of Mildew on Living Plants under Different Daily 
Periods of Illumination. To ascertain the minimum daily exposure to 
light that w^ould permit mildew^ development on wheat plants under the 
experimental conditions, plants that had been in darkness for 24 hours to 
free them of surplus carbohydrates immediately before treatment were in¬ 
oculated in the usual manner and then w^re subjected to different periods 
of illumination. The source of light was a 1000-w^att clear Mazda-C electric 
light lamp jirovided with a reflector that was suspended approximately four 
feet above the plants. The data that were obtained are shown in table 1. 

TABLE 1. Effect of clay length njton incubation perioct and maturation period of 
powdern mildew on Marquis teheat. 


( 1 ) 

Temp. 


( 2 ) 

Paily 

illumi¬ 

nation, 

hours 


(3) 

Av. 
intu¬ 
bation 
period,a 
days 


10° C 1 7.75 

3 7.25 

6 6.75 

32 6.50 

24 6.25 

20° C 1 3.25 

3 2.75 

6 2.50 

12 2.25 

24 2.50 

25° a 1 3.75 

3 3.25 

6 2.50 

12 2.50 

24 2.50 


(4) 

Av. 

time 

for 

appear¬ 

ance 

of 

conidia, 

days 


12.50 

13.50 
10.25 
10.00 

9.25 

5.00 

4.00 

3..50 

3.00 

3.50 

6.00 

4.50 

3.50 
3.75 
3.75 


(•'^) 

Av. 

matura¬ 

tion 

])eriod,'> 

days 


4.75 

4.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 

1.75 

1.25 
1.00 
0.75 
1.00 

2.25 

1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 


( 6 ) 

Matura¬ 

tion 

Period 

Incuba¬ 

tion 

Period 


0.633 

0.587 

0.519 

0.538 

0.480 

0.539 

0.455 

0.400 

0.333 

0.400 

0.600 

0.384 

0.400 

0.500 

0.500 


Viru¬ 

lence 

of 

infec¬ 

tion 

(approxi¬ 

mate) 


+ 

4-hhH- 

-H-hff 

+-H-H- 

4-hhH- 

•f 

+++ 

■\ I -+H- 
+++++ 
■ M i H 
-h 

-K+ 
-hH-f 
I H -t 1 1 


« Time elapsed between inoculation of the plants and the first macroscopic signs of 
infection. 

Time required for appearance of first conidia minus incubation period. 
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No readily distinguishable differences in the virulence of the infection that 
finally occurred were observed until the period of illumination was reduced 
to three hours daily at 20° and 25° C, or to one hour daily at 10° C, although 
a notable delay in the time required for development was noted at 10° C 
when the plants were illuminated less than six hours in each twenty-four. 
It is probable that under the experimental conditions used about one hour 
is the minimum daily exposure to light which will permit elaboration by the 
host of sufficient requisite materials to maintain it in a condition suitable 
for support of mildew. Abundant development of the mildew did not occur 
at any temperature when plants were illuminated less than three hours daily. 
The decreasing trends, of the values given in column 6, indicate a tendency 
for the length of the maturation period with respect to the incubation period 
(both periods being determined purely arbitrarily) to decrease with in(*reas- 
ing daily periods of illumination, at least for cultures at 10° C and 20° C. 
The data for cultures at 25° C are somewhat erratic, but they may indicate 
a similar trend. 

The virulence of infection with a three hour daily period of illumination 
was greater at 10° C than at 20° C or 25° C (column 7). Possibly this is 
correlated with the relative rates of respiration and of photosynthesis in the 
host. Development of the parasite undoubtedly depends upon the ability of 
the host tissues to furnish a continuous supply of suitable nutrient sub¬ 
strates. In view of the obligate parasitic habit and the high degree of physio¬ 
logical specialization of the fungus, it is reasonable to assume that some of 
its essential metabolites are compounds that are in no way by-products, but 
are essential reactants in some step of the metabolism of the host. One can, 
therefore, think of the host and the parasite as competing for some essential 
substrate. At the higher temperature, destruction of this substrate or some 
important intermediate in the host might very conceivably pro(*eed more 
rapidly than its synthesis. Thus a deficiency of the requisite compounds 
might occur. Possible support for this suggestion is offered by the generally 
somewhat higher Qio values for respiration than for photosynthesis (Miller 
1938; Spoehr 1926). The increased respiratory rate in host tissues that are 
infected with powdery mildews may also be of considerable importance in 
this connection. Yarwood (1934b) reported an increase of 41 per cent in the 
respiration of clover leaflets infected with mildew, and Pratt (1938), Allen 
and Goddard (1938), and Allen (1942) found increases of from 250 to 650 
per cent in the respiration of wheat infected with Erysiphe graminis fritiei. 
Such studies have not been made at a series of temperatures, but one might 
expect lep acceleration of the respiration at the lower temperature, and a 
consequent conservation of the respiratory substrate which is presumably 
essential also for the growth of the mildew. Alienas observations (1942) on 
damage to the photosynthetic mechanism and on changes in soluble sugar 
content in infected plants also are in accord with the suggestion made above. 
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Comparative Development of Mildew on Living Plants in Light and 
in Darkness. It seemed desirable to determine how far development of 
the mildew might proceed on the living host in darkness. Accordingly, ten 
pots of wheat plants previously in darkness 24 hours were inoculated. They 
were then divided into five pairs and one pot of each pair was kept in dark¬ 
ness and one was exposed to twelve hours of illumination daily, at each of 
five different temperatures. At regular intervals leaves were fixed and 
bleached in alcohol, cleared in a saturated solution of chloral hydrate, and 
subsequently mounted in lacto-phenol-aniline blue for microscopical exami¬ 
nation. The cycle of powdery mildew development from conidium germina¬ 
tion to conidium formation was arbitrarily divided into ten stages that 
could be easily and unmistakably recognized under the microscope. From 
table 2 it is easy to determine the stage of development attained in either 


TABLE 2. Eifeci of temperature upon rate of development of powdery mildew on 
Marquis wheat in light and in darlcness 

Figures are times in hours 


Stage of 
development 

10^ C 

Dark Light 

15° C 

Dark Light 

20° C 

Dark Light 

25° C 

Dark Light 

30° C 

Dark Light 

1. Germina¬ 
tion of 
conidia 

12 12 

(few) (few) 

24 24 

(many) (many) 
48 ^ 48 

(many) (many) 

12 12 

12 12 

12 12 

Very sparse 
after 12 hrs. 
Spores ap¬ 
pear coagu¬ 
lated 

2. Peiutra- 
tion of host 
epidermis 

24-48 24-48 

24 24 

24 24 

24 24 

1 case 
found 
after 

1 24 hrs. 

.3. TIaustorium 
initial 
formed 

72 72 

24 24 

(?) (?) 

48 48 

24 24 

1 

24 24 


4. Haustorium 
fingers 
formed 

96 72-96 

(?) 

48 48 

(?) 

48 48 

1 

48 48 


5. Huperfieial 
mycelium 
sparse 

(?) 96 

very 
sparse 

72-96 72 

(very 
few 

patches) 

48 48 

48 48 


f). Haustorium 
fingers 
elongated 

7. Superficial 
mycelium 
moderately 
abundant 

120-144 120 

, . 144 

72-96 72 

(very 
few) 

96 

72 72 

96 72 

72 72 

72 


8. Superficial 
mycelium 
abundant 

. 192 

.... 120 

96 

96 


9. Conidio- 
phores 
forming 

. 216 

. 120 

120 72-96 

(?) 

120 96 

(???) 


10. Conidia 
present 

. 216 

. 120 

.. 72-96 

96 
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light or darkness in a given time under the experimental conditions used. 
The data in table 2 refer to stages of development as seen microscopically 
and no reference is made here to the relative virulence of the mildew infec¬ 
tion at different temperatures.* Although in no case was the fungus able to 
complete its cycle by producing conidia when kept continuously in the dark, 
it should be noted that for the first two to three days after inoculation devel¬ 
opment of the mildew proceeded at approximately the same rate in both the 
light and the dark. SuflScient carbohydrate reserves probably were available 
in the host tp satisfy the requirements of the mold during this period but 
became depleted in the absence of light before development could be com¬ 
pleted. Although conidia were never formed in darkness, conidiophores 
began to form from the rather meager vegetative mycelium on a few plants 
at 20° C and 25° C. At those temperatures the rate of development was the 
same in light and darkness up to the stage at which the superficial mycelium 
commences to spread. At that point development of the fungus in dark¬ 
ness was checked, however. At lower temperatures—i.e., 10° C and 15° C 
—development was arrested at an earlier stage. At 30° C germination 
was poor and no further development occurred. Spores that had been on, 
leaves at 30° C for twelve hours had the same granular and coagulated 
appearance mentioned previously (Pratt 1943) as characteristic of spores 
in hanging drops at 35° C. It should be emphasized that the figures in table 2 
are merely approximations and represent the time at which the particular 
stage described appeared to be the most common one to be seen. 

TABLE 3. Effect of quality of radiant energy ugon germination of spores of 
Erysiphe graminis tritici in tap water at ^0^ C. 


Eegion of Radiant energy Percentage 

spectrum (ergs/mm.Vsec.) germination 


Ultra-violet . 

6.04 

49.7 

Blue . 

6.20 

76.1 

Green-yellow .. 

6.37 

54.5 

Short red. 

6.37 

55.1 

Long red . 

6.37 

52.6 

White light (From Mazda lamp) . 

8.8 

54,8 

Control in darkness . 

. ... 

71.9 


Effect of Light on Germination of Spores. Table 3 shows the results 
obtained when different sets of mildew spores were germinated on tap 
water at 20° C for eight hours in darkness and in different regions of the 
spectrum. All viable spores germinated within eight hours under the con¬ 
ditions of these experilhents (see solid curve in figure 1). The relative 
distribution of the energy values from the different light sources is shown 
in figure 2, the legend of which also indicates the source of light for each 
of the wave lengths employed. In each germination test at least 1500 spores 
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were counted, a suflSciently large number to yield reliable results. All but 
one of the wave lengths of light that were studied partially suppressed 
spore germination. Truly critical evaluation and interpretation of the data 



Fig. 1. The solid curve represents the percentage germination of normal Erysiphe 
spores at hourly intervals. Curves A, B, and C represent the percentage of the spores that 
were germinated after twenty-four hours when the cultures were irradiated for one, five, 
and ten minutes, respectively, with ultra-violet radiation (principally 365 p,) after im¬ 
mersion in water for the number of hours iirdicated on the abscissa. (See text for further 
explanation.) 

in table 3 are impossible without more knowledge than is now available of 
the mildew spores and the compounds of which they are composed. It may 
be suggested tentatively, however, since no significant effect was noted in 
the blue light (436 p), that one or more compounds present in the spores 
has its minimum absorption (which may be zero) at that wiive- length and 
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that the absorption increases as the wave length deviates each way from 
436 p. Further speculation at this time is not warranted by the data, but 



' II I I I I 

1200 1000 . 800 600 400 

WAVE LENGTH 


Fig. 2. Distribution of the energy emitted by the different filter combinations and 
light sources in selected regions of the spectrum. The different points on each curve were 
obtained by multiplying together the filter transmissions and the radiation values of the 
sources at the given wave lengths and adjusting the areas under the curves to equivalent 
values. The source and filter combinations used were as follows: long-red-1000 watt lamp, 
Schott glass filters No. BG 5 (2 mm.) + VG 3 (1 mm.) +H 2 O, 5 cm.; fthort-red-lOOO watt 
lamp, Corning filter No. 243 + copper sulphate, 1.2 per cent solution 5 cm. deep + H 2 O, 5 
cm.; yellow-green-quartz mercury are, tartrazine in gelatine filter + quinine hydrochloride, 
0.4 per cent solution 5 cm. deep + copper sulphate, 10 per cent solution 2 cm. deep (this 
combination gave about equal transmission of the yellow and green lines); blue-quartz 
mercury aifc, crystal violet in cellophane filter + quinine hydrochloride, 0.4 per cent solution 
5 cm. deep + copper sulphate, 20 per cent solution 2.5 cm. deep; ultra-violet-quartz mer¬ 
cury arc, Coming filter No. 586 + copper sulphate, 3 per cent 1 cm. deep. Wave lengths are 
in millimicrons. 
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it may be noted in passing that several biological compounds, including 
some enzymes, are known to possess such characteristics (Miller 1939). 

Figure 1 actually represents two graphs, one superimposed upon the 
other. It shows the percentage germination of Erysiphe spores on tap water 
at successive hourly intervals and also the sensitivity of Erysiphe spores 
to ultra-violet radiation (365 p). The solid curve is a control and first should 
be considered alone and entirely apart from the other curves in the figure. 
It represents the percentage germination of the mildew conidia at hourly 
intervals on hanging drops of tap water. Since maximum germination 
(approximately 75 per cent) of the spores occurred in eight hours, the curve 
was not extended beyond that point although the observations were carried 
out for 24 hours. 

Now the other curves may be considered in conjunction with the solid 
curve. Different groups of spores on tap water were exposed to the un¬ 
shielded radiation from a four-inch quartz mercury arc at a distance of 32 
cm. for periods of one, five, and ten minutes, after different periods of soak¬ 
ing in water. Thus one set consisting of three groups was irradiated at zero 
time; another set of three groups was irradiated after one hour of soaking, 
another after two hours, ci cetera. Spores were in dai’kness the entire time 
they were not being irradiated. Germination counts of all experimental 
cultures were made 24 hours after irradiation and are represented by the 
points plotted in curves A, B, and C. The ordinates for the points plotted 
in curves A, B, and 0 indicate the percentage germination 24 hours after 
irradiation of the drops and the abscissas represent the length of time the 
spores w’ere immei’sed iji water before they were irradiated. Since the solid 
(Uirve represents the pei*centage germination of normal spores at the times 
indicated on the abscissa, it also indicates the percentage of spores in the 
experimental cultures that had already germinated at the times the different 
sets of drops were irradiated. Thus at each point the vertical distance be¬ 
tween a curve for any irradiated culture (broken line A, B, or C) and that 
for the control culture (solid curve) represents the percentage of spores 
in that experimental set which germinated after irradiation. Although only 
74.8 per cent of the control spores germinated in 24 hours, 85.3 per cent 
of those irradiated for one minute at the time of mounting the preparation 
(zero time) germinated in the same length of time. Maneval (1927) found 
that the teliospores of each of thirty species of rusts required definite rest 
periods for physiological maturation before germination could occur and 
it seems possible that the ultra-violet radiation in these experiments caused 
an artificial maturation of some sort, as has been described for the fruits 
of some higher plants, thus rendering about 10 per cent more of the conidia 
viable. Longer exposures to the radiation were injurious from the start. 
After the spores had become more hydrated, even the short exposure was 
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detrimental to them. The injury increased as more water was taken up, so 
that after three hours of soaking all viable but ungerminated spores were 
killed by exposure for one minute to radiation from this source. All viable 
but ungerminated spores were killed by exposure for five minutes or more 
after two hours of soaking. The suggestion may be offered that increased 
sensitivity after hydration of the spores was due to an alteration of the 
molecular configuration of their constituents and that this alteration tended 
to increase the absorption at the 365 p wave length. Similar phenomena 
were not observed at the other wave lengths that were studied. 

It is considered that the principal new contributions of the present 
work are the microscopical observations on the rate and comparative degrees 
of development of the powdery mildew infection on wheat leaves in the light 
and in the dark and the observations on the influence of ultra-violet and 
other radiation on the mildew spores. 

SUMMARY 

A study was made of the effect of the length of daily period of illumina¬ 
tion upon the infection of wheat (Triticum vulgare) by the powdery mildew, 
Erysiphe graminis tritici The influence of irradiation from several different 
regions of the spectrum upon germination of Erysiphe spores was also 
observed. 

Infection of wheat occurred when the plants were illuminated for as little 
as one hour each day, although the virulence of the infection was somewhat 
reduced. A three-hour daily period of illumination, however, permitted 
development of heavy infection. In total darkness, the spores of the parasite 
germinated and the young mycelia penetrated the host tissue, but the 
fungus died before sufficient growth occurred for it to become visible 
macroscopically. 

It was found that the blue light (wave length 436 |j) with intensity of 
6.2 ergs/mm.^/sec. exerted no effect upon the germination of Erysiphe 
spores. All other regions of the spectrum that were studied at a similar 
energy value seemed to cause an appreciablH reduction in the percentage 
of spores that germinated in tap water. The spores were highly sensitive 
to the ultra-violet radiation from a quartz mercury arc and their sensitivity 
increased as they became more hydrated. 

University op California, College op Pharmacy 
San Francisco, California 
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THE RANDOMNESS OF CHROMOSOME DISTRIBUTION 
AT ANAPHASE I IN AUTOTRIPLOID 
LOLIUM PERENNE L.^ 

W. M. Myers^ 

It has been assumed generally that the third set of chromosomes of 
triploids is distributed at random during meiosis except for the loss due to 
lagging. Consequently, it is expected that gametes will be produced with 
chromosome numbers ranging from haploid to diploid in an approximately 
binomial frequency (Darlington 1937). This hypothesis has been tested with 
adequate data in only one species. Satina and Blakeslee (1937a) determined 
the chromosome assortment in the first division of meiosis in 1,000 polleji 
mother cells of triploid Datura stramonium. When compared with the fre¬ 
quencies expected on the basis of binomial distribution of extra chromosomes 
from the trivalents, they found an excess of the assortments from 12-24 to 
15-21, inclusive, and a deficiency of the 17-19 and 18-18 assortments. 
Furthermore, the deviations of observed from expected were so great as to 
leave no question of their statistical significance. In a smaller sample of 
macrospore mother cells of triploid Datura, these authors (1937b) found a 
similar deviation of observed assortments from expected. On the basis of 
their results, Satina and Blakeslee (1937a) concluded, Despite the lack of 
direct evidence from other forms than Datura, it seems probable that the 
divergence of the assortments at the T division in P.M.C. from calculated 
values is of general occurrence and is to be attributed to the nature of chro¬ 
mosomes and the mechanisms involved in their movements at division.’’ 

The concept of random ass^tment of the extra chromosomes in triploids 
and the discrepancies found by Satina and Blakeslee (1937a, b) are of such 
importance in an understanding of chromosomal behavior during meiosis 
that it seems imperative that fhe hypothesis be tested in triploids of other 
forms. Meiotic behavior of an autotriploid plant of Lolium perenne L. was 
reported by Myers (1943), but at that time too few data were available from 
anaphase I to provide a critical test of the hypothesis. The triploid plant 
studied previously was lost, but two more were obtained from crosses of 
autotetraploid with diploid plants. The present investigation deals with the 
occurrence and position of univalents at metaphase I and the chromosome 
numbers in the daughter groups at anaphase I in these two plants. 

1 Contribution No. 55, of the U. S. Regional Pasture Research Laboratory, Divison of 
Forage Ciops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, State College, 
Pennsylvania, in cooperation with the northeastern states. Assistance in the publication 
of the tables was obtained from the Lucien M. Underwood Memorial Fund. 

* Gieneticist. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The two triploid plants were grown in pots in the greenhouse during the 
winter of 1942-1943. Flowering was induced by use of supplementary illu¬ 
mination to provide a 16-hour daily light period. The microsporoeyte mate¬ 
rial was fixed in acetic alcohol and was examined as soon as possible, all 
determinations being made within a few days following fixation. All data 
were taken and the photomicrographs were made from fresh aceto-carmine 
smear slides. Material was collected from one plant on four different dates. 
Metaphase I data were taken from only one collection, but anaphase I dis¬ 
tributions were counted in all four. Since the chromosomes were not well 
spread at anaphase I in the second plant and accurate counts were obtained 
with difiiculty, only one collection was made from this plant. 

Data were recorded only for anaphase I sporocytes in which both chro¬ 
mosome groups could be counted with certainty. In this manner, the greater 
ease of counting groups with low numbers was balanced by the correspond¬ 
ingly greater difficulty of counting those with higher numbers. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Univalents at Metaphase I. Univalent chromosomes at metaphase I 
are more common in triploid Lolium pcrcnne (Myers 1943) than in triploid 

TABLE 1. Number and percentage of metaphase 1 sporocytes with various numbers 
and positions of oriented and unoriented univalents 


Frequoiiey of metaphase I sporocytes showing indicated 
arrangement of unoriented univalents 




0 

0-1 

1-1 

0-2 1-2 0-3 2-2 

1-3 

0-4 

»ub 

total 






No oriented univalents 




No. 


402 

587 

226 

266 125 61 15 

28 

10 

1720 

Per 

cent 

16.1 

23.5 

9.1 

10.7 5.0 2.4 0.6 

1.1 

0.4 

69.0 






One oriented univalent 




No. 


200 

191 

60 

62 27 7 



547 

Per 

cent. 

8.0 

7.7 

2,4 

2.5 1.1 0.3 



21.9 






Two oriented univalents 




No. 


. 96 

51 

14 

14 ... 



175 

Per 

c(nit 

3.8 

2.0 

0.6 

0.6 . 



7.0 






Three oriented univalents 




No. 


15 

7 





22 

Per 

cent . 

... 0.6 

0.3 


Pour oriented univalents 



0.9 

No. 


4 


.... 




4 

Per 

cent ... . 

0.2 


.. 




0.2 


Grand Total 2494® 
100.0 


•Includes 26 sporocytes (1.0 per cent) with five univalents. 
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Datura stramonium (Satina and Blakeslee 1937a). Since, as will be shown 
later, the position of the metaphase I univalents may influence the distribu¬ 
tion at anaphase I, this factor is of considerable importance. A total of 2,494 
metaphase I sporocytes was recorded (table 1). Sixteen per cent had only 
trivalents; the remainder had one or more univalents, with a maximum of 
five observed in 1 per cent of the cells. In 69 per cent of the cells (including 
the 16 per cent without univalents), there were no univalents oriepted on 
the equatorial plate with the bivalents and trivalents, while there was one 
oriented univalent (fig. 1) in 22 per cent of the cells, two in 7 per cent, three 
in 0.9 per cent, and four in 0.2 per cent. 

Univalents oriented in this manner at metaphase I would almost cer¬ 
tainly lag and divide equationally at anaphase T. Such oriented univalents 
do not account, however, for all of the anaphase I laggards. There were 69 
per cent of the metaphase I sporocytes without oriented univalents, but only 
43 per cent of 1,636 anaphase I cells without lagging and equationally divid¬ 
ing chromosomes. Similar comparisons for one, two, three, and four oriented 
univalents at metaphase I and laggards at anaphase I, respectively, were 22 
per cent and 31 per cent; 7 per cent and 18 per cent; 0.9 per cent and 7 
per cent; 0.2 per cent and 1.4 per cent. No doubt some of the univalents 
which were near the equatorial plate but recorded as not oriented would 
have been oriented at a slightly later stage of metaphase I or at early ana¬ 
phase I. Also, some of the excess of laggards probably arose from the dis¬ 
junction of trivalents in the manner described by Darlington (1929, 1937) 
and Myers (1943). 

The univalents that were not oriented on the equatorial plate were found 
in positions ranging from near the main group of chromosomes to near the 
poles. Where two such univalents occurred in the sporocytes having no 
oriented univalents they were found to lie on the same side of the equatorial 
plate (0-2 position) in 266 sporocytes (fig. 2), and one on each side (1-1 
position) in 226 sporocj^tes. The fit of the observed ratio to the expected 
1:1 was satisfactory as showil by (0.10 > P > 0.05). It is apparent 
(table 1) that the 1-1 and 0-2 positions likewise occurred in approximately 
equal frequencies in the sporocytes with one and with two oriented uni¬ 
valents. With three unoriented univalents the 1-2 and 0-3 (fig. 3) ])ositions 
are expected in a 3:1 ratio. Among the sporocytes without oriented uni¬ 
valents, the distribution of these two types deviated significantly from 
expected (X^ gave 0.02 > P > 0.01). On the other hand, the fit to a 3:1 
ratio was good for the sporocytes with a single laggard. In cells with four 
unoriented chromosomes, positions 2-2, 1-3, and 0-4 (fig. 4) are expected 
in a 3: 4n 1 ratio and the fit of observed to calculated was satisfactory when 
tested by X* (0.30 > P > 0.20). 

The results indicate that in general the unoriented metaphase I uni¬ 
valents occur on either side of the equatorial plate at random. 
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Influence of Metaphase I Univalents upon Distributions Expected at 
Anaphase I. The influence of the position of unoriented metaphase I uni¬ 
valents upon expected frequencies of various anaphase 1 distributions is 
shown in table 2. At anaphase I in this material, no g:roup was observed 
with less than seven chromosomes. It is probable that one chromosome from 
each bivalent and trivalent almost invariably moves to each pole at anaphase 
I. The third chromosome of the trivaleiits migfht be expected to pass to either 



Metaphase I and anaphase J of nieiosis in triploid LoUum prrenne. Ca 840 x. Fio. 1. 
Metaphase I with one oriented univalent. Fig. 2. Two unorieiited univalents in 0—2 
position at metaphase I. Fig 3. Three unoriented univalents in 0-3 position at mctaphase 
I. Fig. 4. Four unoriented univalents in 0-4 position at metaphasc I. Fig. 5. Anaphase 
1 with one lagging and dividing univalent and a 9-11 ehromosome distribution. 

pole strictly at random, in which case the distribution of the extra seven 
chromosomes may be calculated from (^2 + %)* (table 2). In sporocytes 
with one unoriented univalent the distribution likewise should fit the bi¬ 
nomial (Mj + ‘ jf d assumed that the position of the univalent is inde¬ 

pendent of the distribution of extra chromosomes from the trivalents. When 
there are two univalents, both unoriented, the expected distribution differs 
appreciably from the binomial + whether the jiosition of the uni¬ 
valents is 1-1 or Q-2 (table 2). If, on the other hand, these two positions 
occur with equal frequency, the average of their anaphase I assortments will 
be exactly like that expected from the random distribution of seven chromo- 
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somes. A similar situation obtains for three unoriented univalents, the ex¬ 
pected average anaphase I assortments fitting the binomial (% +if the 
1-2 and 0-3 positions of the univalents occur in a 3:1 ratio. The same 
average of anaphase I distributions is expected from sporocytes with four 
unoriented univalents if the 2-2, 1-3, and 0-4 positions occur in a 3:4:1 
ratio. 

There may be calculated also the expected ratios of anaphase I distri¬ 
butions when there are one, two, and three lagging chromosomes (oriented 
metaphase I univalents). In these cases, too, the unoriented metaphase I 
univalents will not affect the ratio of anaphase I assortments if their posi¬ 
tions relative to the equatorial plate are at random. 


TABLE 2. Frequencies of different anaphase 1 distributions, calculated on the 
assumption of random disjunction of third chromosome of trivalents, expected from 
metaphase I sporocytes with no oriented and various numbers of unoriented univalents. 


Number and 
position of 
univalents at 
metaphase I 

Percentage of sporocytes with indicated distribution of anaphase I 

7-14 

8-13 1 

9-12 

10-11 

0 

1.56 

10.94 

32.81 

54.69 

0-la 

1.56 

10.94 

32.81 

54.69 

1-1 

0 

6.25 

31.25 

62.50 

0-2 

3.12 

15.62 

34.38 

46.88 

1-2 

0 

6.25 

, 31.25 

62.50 

0-3 

6.25 

25.00 

37.50 

31.25 

2-2 

0 

0 

25.00 

75.00 

1-3 

! 0 

12.50 

37.50 

50.00 

0-4 

12.50 

37.50 

37.50 

12.50 


« The position of the univalents relative to the equatorial plate. 0-1 indicates a single 
univalent, 1—1 indicates two univalents, one on each side of the plate, 0-2 indicates two 
univalents on one side, etc. 


The calculations for table 2 and comparisons with univalent positions 
shown in table 1 are based on the premise that oriented metaphase I uni¬ 
valents lagged at anaphase I while unoriented univalents were included in 
the daughter chromosome group at the pole near which they lay. It was 
shown from comparisons of frequencies of oriented univalents and anaphase 
I laggards that some of the unoriented univalents probably later became 
oriented and lagged at anaphase I. This might be expected to occur at ran¬ 
dom so that the relative frequencies of complementary types, i.e., 1-1 with 
0-2 positions, etc., will remain unchanged. Since the data presented in table 
1 indicated a general tendency for the unoriented univalents to lie on either 
side of the equatorial plate at random (relative to other univalents), it 
appears legitimate to calctilate the frequencies of different anaphase I assort¬ 
ments by ^the expansion of (V^^%)^ for sporocytes without laggards, 
iV2 + V 2 )^ ^or sporocytes with one laggard, (^ + i/^)^ for sporocytes with 
two laggards, and (y 2 + V2)* for sporocytes with three laggards. 
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Chromosome Assortment at Anaphase I. In the four collections from 
plant 2, counts of chromosome numbers were obtained from a total of 641 
anaphase*! sporocytes without laggards (table 3). The fit of the total 
observed ratio to expected on the basis of random assortment was satisfac¬ 
tory as indicated by the test (0.20 > P > 0.10). Values of P > 0.05 also 
were obtained for the data from collections 1 and 3 from this plant but with 
the data from collections 2 and 4, the deviations of observed from calculated 


TABLE 3. Observed and calculated numbers of four types of anaphase I disiribU’ 
tions in sporocytes without layying chromosomes. 


Source of data 


Number of anaphase I with indicated 
distribution 

X* for 



7-14 

8-13 

9-12 

10-11 

Total 

3D/F 1 

2 D/F« 

Plant 2, Coll. 1 

Ohs. 

1 

15 

41 

102 

159 




Cal. 

2.5 

17.4 

52.2 

87.0 

159 

6.208 

5.751 

Coll. 2 

Obs. 

9 

21 

65 

127 

222 




Cal. 

3.5 

24.3 

72.8 

121.4 

222 

10.358 

1.284 

Coll. 3 

Obs. 

2 

23 

69 

116 

1 210 


1 


Cal. 

3.3 

23.0 

68.9 

114.8 

210 

0.512 

0.072 

Coll. 4 

Obs. 

3 

2 

21 

24 

50 




Cal. 

0.8 

5.5 

16.4 

27.3 

50 

1o!217 

l’948 

TotaF 

Obs. 

15 

61 

196 

369 

641 




Cal. 

10.0 

70.1 

210.3 

350.6 

641 

5.606 

2.160 

Total of Plant 2 

Obs. 

15 

70 

216 

401 

702 



Plus Plant 1 

Cal. 

11.0 

76.8 

230.3 

388.9 

1 702 

3.733 



" Combiiiiijg tlie 7-14 and 8-13 classes. 

b For plant 2, using four classes, total X2zr 27.295 (12 D/F) and X2 for heterogeneity 
= 21.689 (9 D/F), Conihiuing the 7-14 and 8-13 classes, total X- = 9.055 (8 D/F) and 
Xh2 = 6.895 (6 B/F). 

exceeded tlie conventional level of significance (0.02 > P > 0.01). Total 
and X‘ for beterogeneity for this plant likewise exceeded X*^ for P of 0.01. 
It is apparent from examination of the data from collections 2 and 4 that 
the deviations in the 7-14 class are the principal contributors to the high 
values of X=^. The difficulty arises from using X^ when the calculated num¬ 
bers are small (Fisher 1936). When the data for the 7-14 and 8-13 classes 
were combined, tlie fit of observed to calculated was satisfactory as indi¬ 
cated by X^ for each collection, X^ for total, total X^, and X'** for hetero¬ 
geneity (table 3). When the data for plant 1 were combined with those for 
plant 2 (table 3), there was a total of 702 sporocytes. The fit of the observed 
ratio to calculated was good (0.30 > P > 0.20). 

In addition to sporocytes without laggards, data were obtained from 501 
anaphase I cells with one laggard (fig. 5), 293 with two, 117 with three, and 
23 with four. The values of X^ for the data from the four collections of 
plant 2 for the sporocytes with one, two, and three laggards are summarized 
in table 4. All values of total X^, Xt“, and Xn^ gave P > 0.05 either when 
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all classes were used or when the two classes with low calculated frequencies 
were combined. The fit of observed to calculated also was good in each of the 
three types of sporocytes when the data from plant 1 were combined with 
data from plant 2. For sporocytes with one laggard 0.30 > P > 0.20, for 
those with two laggards 0.95 > P > 0.90, and for those with three laggards 
0.50 > P > 0.30. 


TABLE 4. Summary of degrees of freedom and values of total X\ for iotalfand 
X* for heterogeneity obtained from data on anaphase I distribution from four collections 
of plant £ for sporocytes with one, two, and three lagging chromosomes. 




Value of X-’ for sporocytes with indicated 




number of laggards 


Number of 
classes used 








Source of X" 

One 

Two 

Three 



D/E 

X=^b 

D/F 

X^ 

D/F 



Total X- 

12 

16.017 

8 

3.605 

8 

|l761 

All 

X^ for total 

3 

3.300 

2 

0.270 

O 

0.127 


X“ for heterogeneity 

9 

12,717 

6 

3.335 

6 

2.634 

Combining 
two classes* 

Total X^ 

8 

7.821 

■ 4”' 

0.688 

4 

1.677 

X^ for total 

2 

3.258 

1 

0.166 

1 

0.007 

X^ for heterogeneity 

6 

4.563 

3 

0.522 

3 

1.670 


a 7-13 and 8-12 classes for sporocytes with one laggard, 7-12 and 8-11 classes for 
those with two laggards, and 7-11 and 8-10 classes for those wilh three laggards. 

All values of X-’ give P > 0.10. 


DISCUSSION 

The results from metaphase I of triploid Lolium percnne are consistent 
in general with the assumption that the unoriented univalents lie in the 
microsporoeyte at random relative to one another and to the equatorial plate. 
The single exception was in the sporocytes with three univalents, all iiiiori- 
ented, in which the observed ratio of 1-2 and 0-3 positions deviated from 
the expected 3:1 by an amount greater than could be attributed to chance 
more than one or two times in a hundred. Since all other results were con¬ 
sistent with the hypothesis, it seems probable, nevertheless, that the devia¬ 
tion in this one instance may have been due to chance. 

The distributions at anaphase I also were consistent with the hypothesis 
of chance position of the unoriented metaphase I univalents and random 
assortment of the extra chromosomes of the trivalents. Thus the results from 
Lolium, perenne are contrary to those obtained by Satina and Blakeslee 
(1937a) from triploid Datura stramonium. Rather large samples of sporo¬ 
cytes were used in both experiments and, as pointed out by Satina and 
Blakeslee (1937a), the chances for systematic errors in observation affecting 
the results obtained seem to be small. Furthermore, the consistency of results 
within both species seems to rule out the possibility that the differences in 
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results are due to chance. It is apparent that the assortment of extra chro¬ 
mosomes at anaphase I in L. perenne is not like that in D. stramonium. It 
may be questioned, therefore, whether the unexpected behavior in Datura 
may be attributed, as the authors suggested (1937a), to the general nature 
of chromosomes and the mechanisms involved in their movements at division. 
Data from other species besides Datura and Lolium are required before the 
general problem of assortment of extra chromosomes can be evaluated 
properly. 

SUMMARY 

The occurrence and position of univalents at metaphase I and the assort¬ 
ment of chromosomes at anaphase I were studied in microsporocytes from 
two autotriploid plants of Lolium perenne L. In 84 per cent of 2,494 meta¬ 
phase 1 sporocytes, from one to five univalents were found. Of these uni¬ 
valents there was one oriented on the equatorial plate in 22 per cent of the 
sporocytes, two oriented in 7 per cent, three in 0.9 per cent, and four in 0.2 
per cent. In sporocytes with two or more unoriented univalents, the uni- 
Yalents lay in the siioroc.yte at random relative to one another and to the 
equatorial plate. 

The distribution of chromosomes in 1,636 anaphase I sporocytes was con¬ 
sistent with the assumption of chance position of the metaphase I univalents 
and random assortment of the extra chromosomes of the trivalents. The 
behavior in triploid Lolium perenne differs from that found in triploid 
Datura stramonium by Satina and Blakeslee (1937a, b). 
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STUDIES IN ONAGRACEAE—XIII.i THE AMERICAN 
SPECIES OF LUDWIGIA 

Philip A. Munz 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to those in charge of the 
herbaria listed below and to thank them for their kindness in loan of ma¬ 
terial used in the preparation of this paper: Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 
(FM) for special material; Gray Herbarium of Harvard University (GH); 
New York Botanical Garden (NY); Pomona College (POM); United States 
National Herbarium (US) for special material. 

It is my regret that in this country we do not have ample material of 
Ludwigia from the Old World to warrant my including a treatment of the 
species occurring there, but under the present world conditions it is impossi¬ 
ble to borrow such material. 

THE genus ludwigia^ 

Flowers normally 4-merous, the stamens as many as the sei)als and Mdth 
relatively short filaments. Petals often small or lacking; if conspicuous 
usually early deciduous. Hypanthium not prolonged beyond the ovary; 
sepals persistent. Summit of ovary truncate or flattish, or crowned with 
pyramidal to depressed persistent 4-lobed base of style (stylopodium); style 
short; stigma capitate to somewhat 4-lobed. Capsule subspheric, to obj^vra- 
midal, to elongate and angled or subterete, dehiscing by a terminal pore or 
longitudinally. Seeds numerous, naked with eAudent raphe and raultiseriate 
in each cell, or rarely enclosed in endocarp and uniseriate. Mostly perennial 
swamp-plants, with opposite or alternate leaves and solitary axillary flowers 
or these in terminal spikes or heads. 

Type species: L. alternifolia L. A genus of about 30 species, largely 
American, but with a few in the warmer regions of the Old World. Named 
for C. G. Ludwig (1709-1773), professor in Leipzig. Among the Old World 
species may be cited: 

(1) jL. palustris, common to both Old and New Worlds. 

(2) L, ovalis Miq. from Japan; of the sect. Dantia. 

(3) L. parviflora Roxb. of Asia and Africa; it may well be a synonym of 
L, perennis L. 1753, a much earlier name. It surely is the same as Jussiaea 
caryophyllea Lam. 1789. It very much resembles J. erecta. 

(4) L. prostrata Roxb. 1820, for which L. jussiaeoides Desr. in Lam. 1789 
is an earlier name. It is near to Jussiaea linifolia Vahl in its uniseriate seeds, 
each inclosed in a spongy almost rhomboid endocarp. 

From a study of the ^bove species one might conclude that Ludwigia was 
derived from Jussiaea, to which it is closely related in its persistent sepals, 
bracteolefe at base of hypanthium, mostly multiseriate ovules, etc., and from 

1 No. XII of this series was published in Darwiniana 4: 179-284. 1942. 

2 For spelling, see Int. rules of hot. nomen., ed. 3, Art. 71(4). 1935. 
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which it is largely separated by having 4 instead of 8 stamens. It may well 
have arisen by the suppression of the inner whorl of stamens and have origi¬ 
nated in the Old World, L. perennis and L. jussiaeoides being primitive. 
Within the genus are tendencies to suppress petals, shorten the fruit, de¬ 
velop a stylopodium, toward opposite and even verticillate leaves, etc. 

Synonymy in the genus being well established and for the sake of space, 
it is omitted here. 

KEY TO AMERICAN SPECIES OF LUDWIGIA 

A. Leaves opposite to whorled j flowering stems prostrate, creeping or float¬ 
ing, rooting freely. 

B. Petals lacking or minute; leaves petiolcd. (Sect. Dantia.^) 

Type species: L, palmtris (L.) Ell. 

C. Plants deflni+ely pubescent; bracteoles of hypanthium base not 

evident. I. L. spathulata. 

CC. Plants essentially glabrous; bracteoles usually evident under a 

lens. 

D. Hypanthium and capsule with 4 evident longitudinal green 
bands and with basal bracteoles not more than 1 mm. long or not 
evident; petals lacking. 2. L. palustris. 

DL). Hypanthium and caj)sule lacking green bands, with brac- 
teoles above the base and 1-5 mm. long; petals present but easily 
shed. 3. L, iiatans, 

BB. Petals conspicuous; leaves subsessile. (Sect. Ludwigianiha^) 

Type species: L, arcuoia Walt. 

(\ Pedicels usually 15-35 mm. long, exceeding leaves; petals usually 
8-10 mm, long, exceeding sepals. So. Car. to Fla. 4. L.arcuata, 

CC. Pedicels shorter than leaves; petals 1.3-6 mm. long, not exceed¬ 
ing sepals. 

1). Leaves oj)])osite. Plants of IT. S. 

E. Pedicels 5-15 mm. long; sepals 4-6 mm. long. N. J. to 
So. Car. 5. L, hrevipes, 

EE. Pedicels 1-2 mm. long; sepals 2.5-3 mm. long. R. 1. and 
Conn. 6. L. laoustris, 

I)T). Leaves whorled. Plants of So. Mexico to Panamd. 7. L, veriicillata, 

A A. Leaves alternate; flowering stems erect or ascending. 

B. Capsule on a short pedicel and opening by a terminal pore, cubic- 
spherical; roots fascicled, often fusiform-thickened; stolons lacking. 

(Sect. Ludwigiaria,'^) 

Dantia, as sect., DC. Prodr. 3: 61. 1828; as genus, Petit ex L. Gen. ed. 1, 337. 1737. 
Davthia Steud. Noin. ed. 2, 1: 482. 1840. Imardia as sect., Torrey & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 
525. 1840; as genus, L. Sp. PI. 120. 1753. Bather succulent herbs, usually with opposite 
petiolcd leaves which are not much reduced up the stems; rooting freely at nodes; stipules 
minute, triangular, glandlike; flowers minute, solitary in axils; hypanthium oblong-ob- 
ovoid or turbinate, somewhat 4-sided, with or without basal bracteoles; sepals deltoid; 
l)etal8 present or lacking; capsule more or less corky, septicidal, short, flat at the some¬ 
what 4-lobed apex. 

^ Ludwigianthaj as sect., Torrey & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 526. 1840; as genus. Small, 
Bull. Torrey Club 24: 177-178. 1897. Stems prostrate or decumbent, creeping or floating; 
leaves opposite to whorled, sessile or nearly so, numerous, not much reduced up the stems; 
flowers solitary in leaf-axils, pedicelled, with pair of set.aceous bractlets at base of hypan¬ 
thium; petals conspicuous, but readily shed; filaments widened toward base; capsules 
usually curved at base, elongate-clavate, with a prominent 4-lobed stylopodium. 

5 Ludwigiaria, as sect., DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. Sect. Euludwigia, Torrey & Gray, FI. 
N. Am. 1; 522. 1840; * * AliernifoUae^^ of Small, Man. S.E. FI. 941. 1933. Boots fasdcled, 
more or less fusiform, perennial; stems erect; leaves alternate; petals well developed; 
stylopodium hairy; capsules pedicelled, opening by a terminal pore on dehiscence of style, 
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Type species : L. alternifolia L. 

C. Plant hirsute; capsules hirsute, shorter than the lance-deltoid 

sepals which are about 1 cm. long in fruit. 8. L, hirtella. 

CC. Plant glabrous or puberulent; sepals ovate to lance-ovate. 

D. Oauline leaves sessile; petals much longer than sepals; pedicel 
longer than capsule. 

E. Style 7-10 mm. long; leaves glabrous to minutely puberu¬ 
lent under a lens; flowers in axils of bracts less than 1 cm. 
long. 9. L. virgata. 

EE. Style 3-5 mm. long; leaves obviously pubescent, usually 
to naked eye; flowers borne in axils of bracts 1-2.5 cm. long. 

10. L. maritima. 

DD. Cauline leaves with short petioles; petals about as long as 
sepals; pedicel not longer than capsule. 11. L. alternifolia, 

BB. Capsule sessile, dehiscing by valves 8ei)arating from the disk-like 
top; plants with creeping stolons. (Sect. Microoarpium.^) 

C, Capsule about as long as thick, subspherical to cubic-spherical, 

D. Cauline leaves not spatulate; capsule mostly 3-5 mm. long. 

E. Plant conspicuously pilose; upper leaves subolliptic; flow¬ 
ers somewhat crowded at ends of branches. 12. X. pilosa, 

EE. Plant glabrous to puberulent to pubescent in upper parts; 
upper leaves mostly lance-linear. 

F. Flowers in terminal heads; bractlets at base of hypan- 
thium ovate to elliptic-lanceolate. 13. L, .mfruticosa. 

FF. Flowers in elongate interrupted leafy spikes; brac- 
teoles mostly more narrow or lacking. 

G. Capsules sharply 4-angled or -winged. 

H. Seeds cylindrie, 3-4 times as long as wide; 
sepals deltoid-ovate, about as wide as long, shorter 
than the capsule. 14. X. lanceolaia, 

HH. Seeds ovoid, about twice as long as wide; 
sepals slightly longer than wide, about as long as 
capsule. 15. X. alala. 

GG. Capsules subglobose, scarcely 4-8ided. 

H. Bracteoles at or just above base of hypanthium, 

2-5 mm. long; seeds yellowish. 1(5. X. polycarpa, 

HH. Bracteoles if evident less than 1 mm. long; 
seeds brown. 17. L, sphaerocarpa. 

DD. Cauline leaves spatulate or nearly so; capsule 1-3 (4) mm. 
long. 

E. Capsule 1-1.5 mm, long, shorter than the broad spreading 
sepals; leaf-blades usually at least half as wide as long. Car. 
to La., Bahamas, Cuba. 18. X. microcarpa. 

EE. Capsule 2-4 mm. long, longer than sepals. 

F. Leaf-blades spatulate-obovate to spatulate, 3-7 mm. 
wide, about 2-3 times as long. 

G. Capsule 2-2.5 mm. long; leaf-blades mostly at least 

half as wide as long. Fla., Cuba, Jamaica. 19. X. Simpsoni, 

GG. Capsule 3-4.5 mm, long; leaf-blades mostly about 

one-third as wide as long. Fla. 20. X. spathulifolia, 

cubic-spherical, perhaps tardily loculicidal; bracteoles well developed at base of hypan¬ 
thium; base of stem often with considerable aerenchyma but lacking stolons. 

A i&d^ocarpium Munz, sect, nov, {**Microcarpeae^^ of Small, Man. S.E. FI. 941. 
1933.) Plantae nostrae fere perennek, cum stolonibus foliosis et postea surculis erectis; 
foliHi alternis; floribus sessilibus axillaribusque, aliquando in spicis aut capitulis con- 
fertis; capsula valvis dehiscente, quae ab apice discoideo separant, subspherica aut cubico- 
i^herica aut obpyramidale aut cylindrica. Type species: X. pilosa Walt. 
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FF. Leaf-blades narrow-spatulate, 1-3 (4) mm. wide, at 
least 4 times as long; capsule 2.5-3.5 mm. long. Fla. 21. L.Curtissii, 
CC. Capsule definitely longer than thick, cyliiidric to 4-angled. 

D. Petals lacking; bracteoles linear, scarcely 1 mm. long; cap¬ 
sules subcylindric, sometimes slightly 4-grooved. 25. L. glandulosa. 

1)1). Petals equalling or exceeding sepals, but easily shed. 

E. Capsules subcylindric, not much thickened upward. 

F. Leaves linear, 1-2.5 mm. wide; sepals 4-6 mm. long; 
capsules 8-9 mm. long. U.S. 22. L. Uni folia, 

FF. Leaves narrow-spatulatc, 2-5 min. wide; sepals 2 mm. 
long; capsules 5-7 mm. long. Cuba. 23. L. stricia, 

EE. Capsules 4-angled, about twice as thick at summit as at 
base. IT.S. 24. L, linearis* 


TREATMENT OF SPECIES 

1. IjUdwigia sPATiiiiLATA Toit. & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 526. 1840. 

IsnartUa sgaihulala Kiintzc, Rev. Gen. 1: 251. 1891; Small, Bull. Torrey Club 24; 
177. 1897. 

Plnnt pubescent; stems 1-3 dm. long; leaves rhombic-spatulate to ovate, 
3-1.5 (2) cm. long, 3-8 mm. wide, with 4-5 inconspicuous veins on each side 
of midrib, gradually narrowed into petioles 3-10 mm. long; sepals suborbicu- 
lar-ovate, 1-1.5 mm. long; petals lacking; capsule globose-obovoid, 3 mm. 
long. 

Tgpc locality: “Middle Florida, Dr. Chapman.’^ Material seen, all from Florida: 
without definite locality, Chapman (Gll); Gadsden Co., Chapman in 1835 (NY); Walton 
C'O., Do Funiak Springs, Curtiss 6853 (Gll, NY). 

2. Ludwigia 1‘ALUSTRis (L.) Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 1: 211. 
1821. 


Isnardia paluslris L. Sjj. PI. 120. 1753. 

Nearly or (juite glabrous, succulent; leaves lanceolate to elliptic-ovate, 
the blades 3-25 mm. long, on petioles 3-20 (25) mm. long; flowers sessile, 
axillary; hypanthium usually with 4 longitudinal green bands; capsule 
somewhat corky, oblong-obovoid, somewhat 4-sided, rounded at bas(‘, trun¬ 
cate at apex, 2-5 mm. long, 1.4-3.5 mm. thick. 

The var. typica Feniuld & Griscom (Rhodora 37: 376. 1935) is character¬ 
ized by having the green bands on the hypanthium terminating well below 
the summit. It occurs in Europe, Africa, and western Asia. The American 
varieties were recently thoroughly treated by Fernald and Griscom (Rho¬ 
dora 37: 176) and for sake of space do not need consideration here. They 
may be keyed as follows: 

A. Leaf-blades usually at least half as wide as long; capsules 2-3.5 mm. 
thick. Atlantic Coast to Cascade Mts. and Sierra Nevada; occasional to 
Central America. , var. amcricana (DC.) Fern. & Griscom. 

AA. Leaf-blades oiie-third to one-fourth as Avidc as long. 

B. Leaf-blades mostly less than 1 cm, long; capsules less than 2 mm. 

thick. Southern U.S. to Colombia. var. nana Fern. & Griscom. 

BB. Leaf-blades mostly more than 1 cm. long; capsules 2-2.8 mm. thick. 

Brit. Columbia to Calif, west of the mts. var. pacifioa Fern. & Griscom. 
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3. Ludwigia NATANS Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 1 : 581. 1821. 
Much like L, palustris, but leaf-blades 5-45 mm. long, 3-30 mm. wide, 

rhombic-ovate to almost orbicular-ovate or -obovate; flowers sessile or short- 
pedicelled; hypanthium lacking green bands, and with more evident bract- 
lets ; capsule 3-8 mm. long. 

Key to Varieties of L, natans 

A. Fruits 3-5 (6) mm. long, sessile or on pedicels up to 1 mm. long; brac- 

tcoles mostly 1-3 mm. long; petioles mostly 3-10 mm. long. Carolina to 

Missouri, Texas, Cuba, Bermuda. var. typica Fern & Griscom. 

AA. Fruits 6-8 mm. long; bracteoles mostly 2-5 mm. long; petioles 5-20 

mm. long. 

B. Fruits sessile, mostly 2-2.5 mm. thick. Atlantic Coast of U.S. to 

Rocky Mts. and West Indies. var. rotundata (Griseb.) Fern. & Griscom. 

BB. Fruits on pedicels 2—4 mm. long and mostly 3-3.5 mm. thick. S. 

Calif. var. stipitata Fern. & Griscom. 

Since this species was also recently treated by Feriiald & Griscom, Rho- 
dora 37 : 175. 1935, I shall omit further discussion here. 

4. Ludwigia arcuata Walt. FI. Car. 89. 1788. 

Isnardia arcuata Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 1: 251. 1891. Ludwigiantha arcuata Small, Bull. 
Torrey Club 24: 178. 1897. Ludwigia pedunculosa Michx. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 88.1820. Isnardia 
peduneuloaa DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. 

Fleshy, subglabrous to strigulose, the creeping stems 5-25 cm. long; 
leaves rather crowded, the blades oblanceolate to elliptic-linear, 8-20 mm. 
long, 1-2.5 mm. wide, sessile or nearly so; pedicels 15-35 mm. long; bracte¬ 
oles 1-3 mm. long; hypanthium elongate-funnelform; sepals linear-lanceo¬ 
late, spreading, acuminate, 4-8 mm. long; petals 6-10 mm. long; capsule 
clavate-oblong, somewhat arcuate at base, 6-8 mm. long, 2-3 mm. thick, 
somewhat 4-sided. 

Type locality: Carolina; range from South Carolina to Florida. Bepreaented by: S. 
Carolina; Charleston Co., near Charleston, Kavenel (GH). Georgia: Chatham Co., Sa¬ 
vannah, Canby in 1869 (GH, NY). Florida: Leon Co., Jackson Lake, Witgand # Manning 
^18^ (GH, POM); Jefferson Co., Lloyds, Noah 2509 (GH, NY); Lake Co., Eustis, l^aab 
607 (GH, NY); Hillsborough Co., Tampa, Curtias 984 (GH, NY). 

5. Ludwigia brevipes (Long) E. H. Eames, Rhodora 36: 228. 1933. 
Ludwigiantha brevipes Long, in Britton & Brown, Ill. FI. ed. 2, 2: 586. 1913. 

Leaves 2-6 mm. wide; pedicels 5-15 mm. long; petals 4-6 mm. long; 
capsule clavate, 7-10 mm. long. 

Type locality: Little Egg L. S. S., Long Beach Island, Ocean Co., New Jersey. Rang¬ 
ing south to S. Carolina. Bepreaented by: Long 173, type coll. (GH, NY). Virginia: 
Fernald # Long 8376 (GH, NY, POM) ; Fernald Long 4070 (GH, NY). N. Carolina: 
Godfrey 5247 (GH). 8. Carolina*. Godfrey ^ Tryon 1195 (GH, NY, POM). 

6. Ludwigia lacustris E. H. Eames, Rhodora 36: 228. 1933. 

L. lacustris f. aquatilis Eames, Rhodora 35: 229. 1933. 

Like the preceding, but with pedicels 1-2 mm. long; petals 1.3-3 mm. 
long; capsules about 5 mm. long. 
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Type locality: Watchaug Pond, Charleston, Washington Co., R. 1. Type seen, also 
collections from Connecticut; New Haven Co., Guilford, Eames 1147S, 11474a, 11476, 
11476 (GH); New London Co., Old Lyme, Eames 114&6, 11494, 11495 (GH); Lyme, 
Eames 11460 (GH). 

7. Ludwigia verticillata Muiiz, sp. nov. 

Caules tenues, 1-2 mm. crassi, subglabri, virides, cum ramis decumbenti- 
bus aut ascendentibus, 3-15 cm. longis; internodis 2-8 mm. longis; foliis 
numerosis, verticillatis (3, 4, ad 6), anguste elliptico-oblanceolatis, 8-18 mm. 
longis, 1-3 mm. latis, in extremis ambobus acutis, subintegris, glabris, cum 
petiolis 1-2.5 mm. longis, laminis cum 7 venis principalibus in latere quoque; 
floribus paucis, in axillis superioribus solitariis; pedicellis 1.5-3 mm. longis; 
bracteolis vix evidentibus; hypanthio glabro, clavato-subcylindrico, in 
anthese 5-6 mm. longo; sepalis deltoideo-ovatis, 2.b-A mm. longis, 1.5-2 mm. 
latis, subobtusis, 3-5«venatis; petalis 4-5 mm. longis et latis; staminibus 
1.5-2.5 mm. longis; filamentis base latis; antheris circa 0.7 mm. longis; 
stylopodio depresso, piloso; stylo erasso, ca. 2 mm. longo; stigmate 1 mm. 
crasso; eapsula glabra, 7-8 mm. longa, 1.5-2 mm. crassa, vix 4-angulata, cum 
stria mediana in superficie quoque; seminibus in serie una indefinita in 
loculo quoque, subovoideis, ca. 0.6 mm. longis, ferrugineis, nitidis. 

Type; Laguna de Portola, near Chopo, province of Panama, Panamd, at 50 m. alt., 
H. Pittier 4605, Oct., 1911, U. 8. Nat. Herb. no. 679760. Other collections seen: Hon¬ 
duras: Aniapala, Isla Tigre, Standley ^0771 (UH). Mexico: ^‘Acapulco and vicinity,’’ 
Palmer 577 (VH). 

Ill general appearance, elongate fruit, broad filaments and evident petals 
near to L. lacusiris, L. hrevipes, etc., but distinct in its whorled leaves, seeds 
seemingly in 1 row, stylopodiiim less prominent and hairy, reduced bracte- 
oles, and southern range. 

8. Ludwigia hiktella Rat*. Med. Rep. N. Y. 5: 358. 1808. 

Isnardia hirtella Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 1: 251. 1891. L. pUosa Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. 
& Ga. 1: 216. 1821, not Walter, 1788. L. permollis Barton, FI. Virg. 1: 52. 1812, from 
description. L. hirsuta Pursh, PI. Ain. Sept. 1: 110. 1814, not Uesr. 1789. Isnardia hirsuta 
R. & 8. var. permollis DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. 

Erect, 3-9 dm. high, hairy; leaves sessile, lance-oblong to ovate-oblong, 
hirsute, 2-5 cm. long, 0.5-1.2 cm. wide, gradually reduced upward; pedicels 
3-8 mm. long; bracteoles 3-4.5 mm. long; sepals 7-10 mm. long; petals 10-15 
mm. long; capsule subglobose-cubical, hirsute, green at the prominent 
angles, 4-6 mm. long; seeds 0.6 mm. long. 

Type locality: Baltimore, Md. Range along the coast from New Jersey to northern 
Florida, and eastern Texas. For sake of space citation of specimens is omitted. 

9. Ludwigia virgata Michx. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 89. 1803. 

Isnardia virgata DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. 

Stems simple or few-branched, fine-puberulent to glabrous, 3-8 dm. high; 
leaves sessile, not crowded, lowermost oblong, 1-3 cm. long, principal ones 
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oblong-lanceolate to oblong-linear, 3-6 (8) cm. long, 3-7 mm. wide, gradu¬ 
ally reduced up the stem to oblong-linear bracts 5-8 mm. long; leaves sub- 
glabrous to puberulent; flowers in terminal spicate racemes; pedicels 6-10 
(15) mm. long; bracteoles 2-5 mm. long; sepals reflexed, 6-11 mm. long, 
3,5-4.5 mm. wide, lance-deltoid; petals 10-15 mm. long; style 7-10 mm. long ; 
stigma 2 mm. thick; capsule subglobose-spherical, 5-6 mm. long, almost 
winged at the sharp angles; seeds light brown, shining, 0.6-0.7 mm. long. 

Type locality: S. Carolina. Ranging along the coast from North Carolina to northern 
Florida. Much material which has been referred here belongs to L. maritima, Bepresenia- 
five of L. virgata: N. Carolina: New Hanover Co., Wilmington, Biltmorc Herh, 4168 
(GH, NY); Moore Co., Pine Bluff, Wiegand 4' Manning 220S (GH); Columbus Co., Bol¬ 
ton, Wiegand Manning 2204 (GH, POM). S. Carolina: Williamsburg Co., Kingstree, 
Wiegand 4' Manning 2205 (GH, POM) ; Salters, Godfrey 4 Try on 525 (GH, NY, POM); 
Charleston Co., McClennanville, Godfrey 4' Tryon 1132 (GH, NY, POM). Georgia: Ware 
Co., Suwanee Lake, Harper 272 (GH, NY). Florida: Wakulla Co., St. Marks, Bugel in 
1843 (NY) ; Duval Co., Jacksonville, Curtiss 919 (GH, NY). 

10. Ludwigia maritima Harper, Torrej^a 4: 163. 1904. 

Like the preceding, but more definitely and evidently pubescent through¬ 
out, with hairs up to 0.5 mm. long; upper bract-like leaves 1-2.5 cm. long; 
bracteoles 2-3.5 mm. long; sepals 5-9 mm. long; petals 9-12 mm. long; style 
3-5 mm. long; stigma 1-1.5 mm. thick; capsule 6-8 mm. long. 

Type locality: Cumberland Island, Camden Co., Ga. In pine lands from coastal N. 
Carolina to southern Florida and eastern Louisiana. Representative collections: N. Caro¬ 
lina: Craven Co., L. F. 4' F, B. Randolph 549 (GH), S. Carolina: Georgetown Co., 
Georgetown, Godfrey 4" Tryon 786 (GH, NY, POM). Georgia: Camden Co., Cumberland 
I., type coll. Harper 1542 (FM, GH, NY). Florida: Duval Co., Jacksonville, Curtiss 4912 
(GH, NY). Brevard Co., Okeechobee region, Fredholm 5996 (GH, NY). Lake Co., Eustis, 
Nash 750 (GH, NY). Manatee Co., Bradenfown, Tracy 7087 (GH, NY). Dade Co., Cutler, 
Smallj Mosier 4' Small 6702 (GH, NY). Alabama: Mobile Co., near Mobile, Munc 13353 
in part (POM); Baker 850 (NY). Mississippi: Harrison Co., Biloxi, Baker in 1897 (NY, 
POM); Jackson Co., Ocean Springs, Pollard 1112 (GH, NY, POM). Louisiana: St. 
Tammany Parish, Slidell, Mum 13347 in part (NY, POM), 13346 (POM). 

11. Ludwigia alternifolia L. Sp. PI. 118. 1753. 

Plant 4r-12 dm. tall; leaves rather crowded, with petioles 3-10 mm. long 
and principal leaf-blades 4-8 (12) cm. long; pedicels 2-5 mm. long; bracte¬ 
oles 1-2.5 mm. long; sepals 7-10 mm. long; petals 8-10 mm. long; capsule 
cubic with rounded base, slightly wing-angled, mostly 5-6 mm. long. 

11a. L. alternifolia L. var. typica Munz, var. nov. 

L, alternifolia L. Sp. PI. 118. 1753. Isnardia alternifolia DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. />. 
ramosissima Walt. FI. Car. 89. 1788? L. angustifolia (5 ramosissima Poir. in Lam. Encycl. 
Suppl. 3: 513. 1813. L. macrocarpa Michx. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 89. 1803. L. aurantiaca Raf. 
Med. Rep. N. Y. 6: 358. 1808? Isnardia aurantiaca DC. Prodr. 3: 61. 1828? Ludwigia 
uniflora Raf. Med. Rep. N. Y. 5; 358. 1808? Isnardia alternifolia y uniflora DC. Prodr. 3: 
60. 1804? L. salicifolia Pofr. in Lam. Encycl, Suppl. 5; 512. 1813. Isnardia alternifolia p 
salicifolia, DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1804. L. microcarpa Link, Enum. Hort. Berol. 141. 1821. 
Bhexia lin^rifolia Poir. in Lam. Encycl. 6: 2. 1804? Ludwigia alternifolia var. linearifolia 
Britton, Bull. Torrey Club 17: 315. 1890. 
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Plant subj 2 :labrous or more or less strip:ulose on stems, pedicels and leaves. 

Type locality: “Habitat in Virg^inia.^’ Very common and ranging from 
Massachusetts to northern Florida, Ontario, Iowa, and Louisiana. Intergrad¬ 
ing with the following variety; some specimens, especially from the southern 
and western parts of the range becoming more pubescent, although the hairs 
may be quite appressed. 

11b. L. ALTERNiPOLiA L. var. PUBESCENS Palmer & Steyermark, Ann. Mo. 
Bot. Gard.26:772.1938. 

Stems, leaves, pedicels, and capsules densely pubescent with erect hairs. 

Type locality: 4 miles west of Charleston, Mississippi Co., Mo., the type being Palmer 
Steycrmaric 41450. Oilier collecHona seen: Indiana: l)eam 417IS. Illinois: Waite 1177, 
Kansas: Norton 155^ Pydherg Sr Imler 404. Arkansas: Demaree 17767, 19907, S0O64, 
'20149, 16612, 1979S, etc, LOUISIANA: Hale, Drummond, Palmer S012, Ball 617, Texas; 
Wright, JAndheimer 69, Cory 25S00. 

12. Ludwigia pilosa Walt. FI. Car. 89. 1788. 

Imardia pihmi Kuntze, Rev. Gen, 1: 251. 1891. Ludwigia rudis Walt. PI. Car. 89. 
1788. L. hirsuta Desr. in Lam. Eimvel. 3: 614. 1789. 7. hir,wta R. & S. Syst. 3: 477. 1818, 
as to name and in part as to concept; DC. Prodr. 3: 6U. 1828. L. mollu Michx. FI. Bor. 
Am. 1; 90. 180.3. 1. mollis Poir. in Lam. Encycl. Siippl. 3: 188. 1813. L. capital a var. piibens 
Torr. & Gray, PI. N. Am. 1; 525. 1840. 

Stoloniferous at base, the main stems soon erect, 5-12 dm. high, pilose; 
leaves of stolons orbicular- to oblong-ovate, with blades 8-16 mm. long, peti¬ 
oles 5-8 mm. long; caiiliiie leaves objong-lanceolate to elliptic to linear-lance¬ 
olate, petioles 1~5 mm. long, blades 2-10 cm. long, reduced up the stem; 
flowers usually crowded toward ends of branches; bracteoles 3-4 mm. long; 
sepals 4-5 mm. long; petals apparently lacking; capsules sessile, cubic-glo¬ 
bose, somewhat 4-sided but not sharply angled, 3-4 mm. long. 

Type locality: Carolina. Range along coast from southern Virginia to 
P^lorida and eastern Texas. 

13. Ludwigia suffruticosa Walt. FI. Car. 90. 1788. 

Jsnardia snffruHcosa Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 1: 251. 1891. Ludwigia capitata Michx. FI. 
Bor. Am. 1; 90. 1803. Isnardia capitata DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. 

Stolons pubescent, with almost sessile leaves; main stems glabrous, the 
main leaves sessile, linear-lanceolate to lanceolate, 3-8 (10) cm. long; flowers 
in subcapitate spikes; pedicels less than 1 mm. long; bracteoles 3 mm. long; 
sepals 2.5-3 mm. long; petals not seen; capsule broadly obpyramidal, some- 
what quadrangular but rounded at angles, 3.5-4 mm. long, slightly thicker. 

Type locality: Carolina. Ranging along coast from N. Car. to south cen¬ 
tral Fla. 

14. Ludwigia lanceolata Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 1: 213.1821. 

Isnardia lanceolata DC. Prodr. 3: 61. 1825. 

Leaves of stolons elliptic- to rhombic-obovate or narrower, 1.5-3 cm. long, 
short-petioled; principal cauline leaves oblanceolate to linear-lanceolate, 2-8 
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(10) cm. long, 2-8 (11) mm. wide, sessile or on petioles a few mm. long; 
flowers almost sessile, in spikes several cm. long; bracteoles 2-3 mm. long; 
sepals deltoid-ovate, abruptly acute, 3 mm. long; petals none; capsules ob- 
pyramidal, almost winged at the sharp angles, 4^.5 mm. long, about as 
thick; seeds cylindric, about 0.7 mm. long, one-third to one-fourth as thick. 

Type locality: ‘^swamps of Georgia'*; much confused with the next species. Bepre- 
sentative collections: Georgia: swamps, Baldwin, type at Elliott Herbarium (photo 
POM); Harper 1605 and 1483, Florida : Bdtmore Distribution 4177, Nash 3502, JRugel 
345, Curtiss 937, Fredholm 5987, Small Carter 3637, 

15. Ludwioia alata Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 1: 212. 1821. 

Isnardia alata DC. Prodr 3: 61. 1828. Ludwigia simulata Small, FI. S. E. U. S. 816, 
1335. 1903. 

Like the preceding, but leaves of stolons perhaps more round; sepals 
deltoid, about 3 mm. long, connate at very base, abruptly subacuminate, 
somewhat denticulate; capsule 3-4 mm. long; seeds ovoid, about 0.6 mm. 
long and half as thick. 

Type locality: Sullivan's Island, Charleston Co., S. C. Ranging along coast from 
southeastern Virginia to Florida and Mississippi. Representative collections: Virginia: 
Fernald, Long and Fogg 4960, and 13981 and 13983. N. Carolina; Lewis 196, Godfrey 
4' Tryon 718, Georgia; Harper 1554, Florida: Rugel in 1843, Curtiss 939, Wiegand 4 
Manning 3173, Hitchcock 113, Small 4 Carter 1343 and 3634, Mississippi: Lloyd ^ Tracy 
330 and 6415, 

16. LxmwiGiA POLYCARPA Short & Peter, Transylv. Jour. Med. 8 : 581. 
1835; ex Torrey & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 525. 1840. 

Isnardia polycarpa Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 1; 251. 1891. 

Leaves on stolons crowded, oblanceolate, 1-2.5 cnu long, those on main 
stems narrowly lanceolate to oblanceolate, 3-12 cm. long, with winged peti¬ 
oles 2-8 mm. long; flowers sessile; bractlets 2-5 mm. long; sepals 2.5-3.5 mm. 
long; capsule subglabrous, turbinate, scarcely 4-sided, 3.^5 mm. long, 3-3.5 
mm. thick; seeds yellowish, somewhat punctate under a lens. 

Type locality: Kentucky. Moist places, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
Ontario to Tennessee and Kansas. Not easily confused with other species. 

17. Ludwigia sphaerocarpa Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 1: 213. 
1821. 

Isnardia sphaerocarpa DC. Prodr. 3: 61.1828. 

Leaves of stolons elliptic-lanceolate to spatulate-obovate, 1-2 cm. long, 
principal cauline leaves Lanceolate to lance-oblong, 2-10 (12) cm. long, 3-8 
(10) mm. wide, sessile or wth petioles to 7 mm. long; flowers sessile; bracte¬ 
oles not more than 1 mm. long; sepals 2.5-3 mm. long; capsule subglobose, 
2.5-4.5 mm. long, pubescent to glabrous. 
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Key to varieties of L, sphaerocarpa 

A. Fruit crowded on branches, 3.5-4.5 mm. long, not so wide. Massachusetts 

to New Jersey. 17e. var. macrocarpa. 

A A. Fruit not crowded on branches, 2.5-3.2 mm. long, usually wider. 

B. Main stems and leaves usually glabrous; main leaves linear-lanceolate 

and more than 7 cm. long. R. I. to Fla. 17a. var. typica, 

BB. Main stems and leaves pubescent to strigose, lanceolate, usually less 

than 7 cm. long. N. J. to Va., Mich., Ind. 17b. var. jungens, 

17a. L. SPHAEROCARPA Elliott var. typica Pernald & Griscom, Rhodora 
37: 174.1935. 

Since this and the following varieties were amply discussed in 1935 and 
many specimens were cited, I shall not repeat the material here. 

17b. L. SPHAEROCARPA L. var. jungens Pernald & Griscom, Rhodora 37: 
174. 1935. 

L. sphaerocarpa var. Deamii Fernald & Griscom, Rhodora 37: 174. 1935. 


In my opinion the var. Deamii was based on inadequate material; other 
collections than the type and from the same region do not bear out its charac¬ 
ters. Var. typica and var. jungens intergrade freely. 

17c. L. SPHAEROCARPA L, var. macrocarpa Pernald & Griscom, Rhodora 
37: 174. 1935. 

New Jersey material is sometimes difficult to distinguish from var. typica, 

18. Ludwigia microcarpa Michx. PI. Bor. Am. 1: 88. 1803. 

Isnardia microcarpa Poir. in Lam. Encycl. Suppl. 3: 188. 1813. Ludwigia glandttlosa 
Pursh, FI. Am. Sept. 1: 111. 1814, not Walter, 1788. 

(^reei)ing at base, the erect steins slender, 1-6 dm. high; leaves of main 
stems obovate-spatulate to spatulate, 7-25 mm. long, 4-10 mm. wide, with 
petioles 1-4 mm. long; flowers .sessile, solitary; bracteoles 0.5-1.5 mm. long; 
sepals orbicular-ovate, 1-2 mm. long; petals none; capsule obpyramidal with 
rounded corners, 1-1.5 mm. long, 1.5-2 mm. thick at summit. 

Type locality: South Carolina. Near the coast from N. Carolina to southern Florida 
and Louisiana; reported also from Tennessee, Missouri, Baliamas, and Cuba. Often dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish from some of the following species; representative material is cited: 
North Carolina: Carteret Co,, Beaufort, Lewis 197 (NY). So. Carolina: Horry Co,, 
Myrtle Beach, Godfrey 4' Tryon 1163 (GH, NY, POM); Georgetown Co., near George¬ 
town, Godfrey 4- Tryon 1043 (GII, NY, POM). Georgia: Sumter Co., Harper 471 (GH, 
NY). Florida: Duval Co., Jacksonville, Curtiss 930 (NY), Wiegand 4r Manning 2188 
(GH, POM); Palm Beach Co., Jupiter, Curtiss 5545 (NY); Dade Co., Florida City, 
O'Neill 7598 (NY, POM); near Cutler, Small 4r Carter in 1903 (NY). Missouri: Oregon 
Co., Greer, Steyermaric 27987 (GH, POM). Bahamas: Great Bahama, Brace 3519 (NY). 
Cuba: La Magdalena, Cayainas, Baker 4648 (POM); La Puntada la Jaula, Wright 2554 
(GH). 

19. Ludwigia Simpsoni Chapman, PI. S. U.S., ed. 2, 2d Suppl. 685. 1892. 

L, cubensis Helwig, Fedde Rep. 26: 53. 1928? Type not seen. 
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Main leaves spatulate-obovate, 5-15 mm. long, 3-7 mm. wide; petioles 
1-3 mm. long; braeteoles 1-2 mm. long; sepals 1.5-2 mm. long; capsule 2-2.5 
mm. long, almost as wide, obscurely angular. 

Type locality: Manatee, Manatee Co., Fla. Ranging from Wakulla Co., Fla. to Dade Co. 
and in Cuba and Jamaica. Eepresentative material: Florida: Wakulla Co., St. Marks, 
Bugel in 1843 (NY); Alachua Co., near Waldo, Wiegand Manning SISQ (GH, POM); 
Orange Co., Sanford, Nash £378 (GH, NY); Manatee Co., Manatee, Simpson^ type coll. 
(GH, photo POM), Tracy 760£ (GH, NY) ; Lee Co., Ft. Myers, Eiichcock 117 (GH, NY); 
Palm Beach Co., Jupiter, Curtiss 5545 (GH, NY, POM); Monroe Co., Pine Key, Blodgett 
(GH, NY) ; Dade Co., Camp Jackson, Small ^ Wilson 1808 (NY). Cuba: Isle of Pines, 
San Juan, Britton^ Britton 4' Wilson 15527 (GH, NY). Jamaica: Black River, Harris 
9935 (NY). 

20. Ludwigu spathulifolia Small, Man. Southeast. FI. 943, 1506. 1933. 
Published without Latin diagnosis, but valid according to Rules, because of 
date. 

Main leaves spatulate, denticulate toward apex, 1-1.5 cm. long, 3-6 inni. 
wide, with poorly defined wdnged petioles 2-9 mm. long; braeteoles 2-2.5 
mm. long; sepals 2 mm. long; capsule 3-4.5 mm. long, almost as wdde ac apex, 
somewhat rounded at angles. 

Type locality: Everglades, northwest of Perrine, Dade (\>., Fla. Material seen: 
Florida: Lee Co., Ft. Myers, J, Standley 76 in part (GH, NY); Dade (’o.. Royal Palm 
Hammock, Small, Mosier 4r Small 6644 (GH, NY); near Perrine, Small 4r Carter 2990, 
type no. (NY); Humbugus Prairie, Small # Mosier 5619 (NY); Camp Jackson, Small 4 
Wilson 1848 (NY). 

21. Ludwigia Curtissii Chapman, PI. S. U. S., Suppl. 621. 1883. 

Main leaves oblanceolate-spatulate, denticulate at apex, 1-1.5 cm. long, 
1-4 mm. wdde, wdth winged petioles 1-5 mm. long; braeteoles about 2 mm. 
long; sepals deltoid-lanceolate, 2-2.5 mm. long; capsule 2.5-3.5 mm. Jong, 
abbut as wide. 

Type locality given as “East Florida (Curtiss),** the Curtiss distribution no. 
on which the labels say “Ludwigia Curtissii, Chapm. n.8p.“ coming from “Ponds near 
Cape Malabar, Florida, “ which I take to be the type locality. Material seen all from pine- 
lands of southern Florida: Manatet; Co., Bradentown, CuthheiH 1364 (NY); Indian River 
Co., Felsmerc, Small 8884 (NY); Cape,Malabar, Curtiss 922, type no. (GH, NY, photo 
POM); Lee Co., Myers, Hitchcocic 115 (GH, NY); Chapin, Hitchcoclc 116 (GH, NY); 
Monroe Co., Pine Crest, Moldenice 856a (NY); Dade Co., near Miami, Small 4023 (NY). 

22. Ludwigia linipolia Poir. in Lam. Encyel. SnppJ. 6: 513. 1813. 

Isnardia linifolia Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 1: 251. 1891. 

Xeaves of stolons elliptic-obovate to oblanceolate 5-13 (15) mm. long; 
main cauline leaves linear, acute, sessile, 1-3.5 cm. long, 1-2.5 mm. wide; 
flowers rather crowded, sessile; braeteoles 1.5-3 mm. long; sepals lance- 
linear, 4-6 mm. long; petals narrow-obovate, 4-6 mm. long; capsule sub- 
cylindric, 8^-9 mm. long, 1.5 mm. thick, with somew^hat corky w all. 

Type locality: “croit dans DAm^rique septentrionale.^^ Pound in pine-barrens from 
North Carolina to Florida and Mississippi. Represented by: N. Carolina*. Godfrey 6195. 
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Georgia: Harper 646 and 1109. Florida: Wiegand ^ Manning £186, Curtiss 9££, 4S££, 
Nash 1£40, Fredholm 5378, 5737, Hitchcock 119, Alabama: Harper 3805. Mississippi: 
Lloyd 4' Tracy £25. 

23. Ludwigia STRICTA Wright ex Sauvalle, FI. Cubana 54. 1873. 

Isnardia siricta Wright ex Griseb. Cat. PI. Cub. 107. 1866. 

Leaves of stolons elliptie-spatulate, 5~8 mm. long, the principal canline 
ones oblance-spatnlate, 1-2 cm. long, 2-5 mm. wide; bracteoles scarcely 1 
mm. long; sepals deltoid-ovate to -lanceolate, about 2 mm. long; petals 3-5 
mm. long; capsule subterete, 5-7 mm. long, 1-2 mm. thick. 

Type locality not Mtated; the Wright specimen at Gra}' Herb, says Lagunas Vueltalago, 
so far as 1 can read it. Material seen of the species: Cuba: Wright £555, type no. (GH) ; 
Pifiar del Rio, near Ilerradura, Britton, Britton, Earle 4' Gager 661,S (NY); near Pinar 
del Rio, Britton, Britton and Gager 7£33 (NY). 

24. Ludwigia lineakis Walter, PI. Car. 89. 1788. 

Leaves of stolons obovate to elliptic, about 1 cm. long; main cauline 
leaves linear to linear-ellijitic, 2.5-6 cm. long, 1.5-5 mm. wide, sessile; flowers 
sessile in uppermost axils, from few to about a dozen per brancli; bracteoles 
1-3 mm. long; sepals lance-deltoid, glabrous to puberulent, 2.5-4 mm. long; 
jietals 3.5-5 mm. long; ca])sule elongate obpyramidal, 6-8 mm. long, about 
3 min. thick. 

24a. L. LINEAKIS Walt. var. typica Muiiz, var. nov. 

L. linearis Walt. FI. (’ar. 89. 1788. Isnardia linearis DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. Ludwigia 
august if idia Michx. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 88. 1803. 

Stems and leaves glabrous or somewliat strigulose on veins, etc.; hy- 
lianthium and sepals minutely granular-strigulose. 

Type locality: Carolina. Found in moist places, mostly in pine-barrens 
from New Jersey to Florida, Tennessee, and eastern Texas. Western material 
gradually becomes more strigulose and })asses into 

24b. L. LINEAKIS var. pubekula Engelm. & Gray, PI. Lindh, 9 (Boston 
Journ. Nat. Hist. 5). 1845. 

Whole plant rather densely and closely puberulent. 

Type locality: Houston, Texas. Ranging from Mississippi and so. Arkansas to east¬ 
ern Texas. Be presen ted by: Mississippi: 8mith Co., Taylorville, Tracy 8715 (GH, NY). 
Arkansas: Ashley Co., Mist, JJemaree 18040 (NY, POM). Tbixas: Newton Co., near 
Dcweyville, Cory 10904 (GH) ; Hardin Co., Silsbee, Cory 19965 (GH) ; Waller Co., 
Hempstead, E. Hall ££1 in part (NY, POM) ; Harris Co., Houston, Lindheimer 58, type 
no. (GH) ; Brazoria ('o., (\)lumbin, Bush ]54£ (<irH, NY). 


25. Ludwigia glanduuisa Walt. FI. Car. 88. 1788. 

Leaves of stolons elliptic-ovate to -obovate, the blades 1-2 cm. long, peti¬ 
oles 5-10 min. long; main eaiiline leaves mostly lanceolate, the blades 3-10 
cm. long, 6-20 mm. wide, on petioles 3-10 mm. long; bracteoles scarcely 1 
mm. long; sepals deltoid to almost lanceolate, 1-2 mm. long; petals none; 
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capsules sessile, subcylindric, sometimes 4-grooved, 2-8 mm. long, 1.5-2 mm. 
thick. 

25a. L. QLANDULOSA Walt. var. t 3 rpica Munz, var. nov. 

glandfulosa Walt. FI. Car, 88. 1788. L, cylindrica Elliott, Sketch Bot. S. Car. & Ga. 
1: 213. 1817. Isnardia cylindrica DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828. Jmsiaea hrachycarpa Lam. 
Encycl, 3: 331. 1789. Ludwigia heterophylla Poir. in Lam. Encycl. Suppl. 3: 512. 1813. 

Hypanthium and sepals mostly quite glabrous; sepals 1.5-2 mm. long; 
capsule 6-8 mm. long. 

Type locality: Carolina. Ranging from Virginia to northern Florida and 
the Gulf states, and from southern Illinois and Indiana to eastern Texas. 

25b. L. GLANDULOSA Walt. var. Torreyi Munz, nom. nov. 

L, cylindrida Ell. p brachycarpa Torrey & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 524. 1840; not Jus- 
siaea brachycarpa Lam. Encycl. 3; 331. 1789. 

Hypanthium and sepals minutely strigulose; sepals 1-1.5 mm. long; cap¬ 
sules 2-4 mm. long. 

So far as I can determine, Torrey & Gray had in mind Lamarck’s name 
brachycarpa for their variety, but I have seen a photograph of his type and 
it is long-fruited. They cited a Chapman collection from Florida and one by 
E. Hall, nb. 219, from Hempstead, Texas. Since this has a definite locality, 
I propose it be taken as the type collection. 

This variety is represented by: Florida; without definite locality, Chopman (NY). 
Louisiana; Cameron, Tracy 8496 (GH, NY). Texas: Dallas, Beverchon (GH, NY); 
Bobertson Co., College Station, Beverchon SOOO (NY); Brazos Co., Wellborn, Beeves 938 
(POM) ; Brazoria Co., BvrSh 1399 (NY). 

UNCERTAIN AND EXCLUDED SPECIES OF LUDWIGIA 

X. angustifolia (Lam.) Gomez, An. Hist. Nat. Madrid 23: 66. 1894 is Jussiaea stiffruticosa 
var. Ugustrifolia (HBK.) Griseb. 

X. Bertonii L4vl. in Bertoni, Descr, Pis. Econ. Parag. 3: 1910 may be a Jussiaea, 

X. brachycarpa DC. Prodr. 3: 55. 1828, in obs., is probably Jussiaea brachycarpa Lam., 
hence X. glandulosa Walt. var. typica. 

X. Clavellina var. grandiflora Gomez, 1. c.'is Jussiaea uruguayensis Camb. 

X. Clavellina var. peploides Gomez, 1. c. is Jussiaea repens var. peploides (HBK.) Griseb. 
X. decurrens Walt. PI. Car. 89. 1788 is Jussiaea deeurrens (Walt.) DC. 

X. diffusa Greene var. californica Greene, FL Prancisc. 227. 1891 is Jussiaea repens var. 
peploides (HBK.) Griseb. 

X. foliosa Gomez, 1. c, is J, leptocarpa var. angustissima Helwig. 

X. hastata Spreng. Syst. 1: 446. 1825 {Isnardia hastata R. & P. FI. Peniv. 1; 66, pi, 6'J, 
/. 6. 1798) is Ammania latifolia L. aec. Kew Index. 

X. hirta Gomez, 1. c. is J ussiaea peruviana L. 

X. hondurensis Standi. Field Mus. Pub. Bot. 8: 146. 1930 is Jussiaea nervosa Poir. 

X. inclinata Gomez, 1. c. is Jussiaea inclinata L. f. 

X. juncea Raf. Autik. Bot. 38. 1815-1840; questionably referred to X. virgata Michx. in 
Kew Index. The small flowers suggest^X. altemifolia L., but the description is inade¬ 
quate. 

X. juisiaeoides Miehx. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 89. 1820 is Jussiaea decurrens DC. 

X, lutea Bose ex DC. Prodr. 3: 60. 1828, pro synon, under X. virgata. 
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L. oocarpa Gomcz^ 1. c. is Oocarpon toruloaum (Arrtott) Urban. 

L. palustria L. var. Liebmanni L^vl. Bull. G6ogr. Bot. 24. 1912; referred to synonymy 
under L. palustria var. americana by Femald & Griscom, Bhodora 37: 176. 1935. The 
desi^ription sounds like their var. nana, over which name it would have priority, but it 
may even belong under X. natans, 

L. pednncularis Gomez, 1. c. is Jiissiaea peduncularis Wright. 

L, pruinoaa Baf. Autik. Bot. 38. 1815-1840. **From Alleghany Mts. and Kentucky,’^ a 
fact limiting the possibilities. Cannot be L. alternifolia L., to which referred by Index 
Kewensis, because of long petals and sessile leaves. I cannot place it definitely. 

Isnardia ramosior h. ex Jackson, Index Linn. Herb. 91. 1912; nomen? 

L. ramosiasima Both, Catalect. fasc. 3: 24. 1806; from description is in sect. Dantia, near 
X. paluairia or X. natana. 

X. ramuloaa Gomez, 1. c. is Juaaiaea repena var. peploidea (HBK.) Griseb. 

X. rudis Walt. FI. Car. 89. 1788; according to Torrey & Gray, FI. N. Am. 1: 526. 1840 
there arc no specimens in the Walter Herb.; I do not place it. 

X. Sagraeana Gomez, 1. c. is Juaaiaea auffruticoaa var. liguatrifolia (HBK.) Griseb. 

//. acahriuaeiila Kell. Proc. Calif. Acad. 7: 78. 1876; is Ammania latifoHa L. according to 
Kew Index. 

Isnardia subhaalala R. & P. FI. Peruv. 1; 66. 1798; is Ammania latifolia according to 
Kew Index. 

X. Swariziana Baill. ex Lanesa. PI. Util. Colon. Franc. 457. 1866 from Martinique; un¬ 
known to me. 

X. iepicaiia M. E. Jones, Coiitr. W. Bot. 15: 131. 1929; is Ueimia salicifolia; cf. Standlev, 
Field Mus. Pub. Bot. 8: 28. 1930. 

X. fvhprosa Baf. Ann. Nat. 15. 1820; X. virgata f according to Kew Index, but from 
wrong region. I cannot place it. 

Pomona College 

Claremont, California 
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DROSERA IN EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 

Frances E. Wynne 

Confusion in the current manuals amon^ Drosera longifolia, Drosera 
anglica, and Drosera intermedia has led to the present investigfation of the 
eastern species of sundew. The puzzle was found to result from a nomencla- 
tural tangle between two clear-cut species. 

Linnaeus described Drosera longifolia in 1753 in his Species PJantarum, 
Hudson described Drosera anglica in 1778 in the Flora Anglica, and in 1800 
Hayne proposed Drosera intermedia in Schrader’s Journal fur die Botanik. 

Herbarium specimens labelled D. longifolia, D. anglica, and Z>. inter¬ 
media were examined. They fall into two groups on the basis of their stipules 
and seeds. Group 1 is characterized by adnate stipules, and black, fusiform, 
striate-areolate seeds. Group 2 has free stipules and brown, oblong, ])apillose 
seeds. The leaves in grouji 1 tend to be elongate-spatnlate, wliereas those in 
group 2 tend to be obovate. However, some plants in each could, on the basis 
of their leaves, be placed in the other group, so that leaf charac'tcrs alone 
cannot be used as a basis for specific distinctions. 

The distribution of groups 1 and 2 was mapped and the ranges were 
found to be characteristic and distinct. Group 1 occurs in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, around the Great Lakes, and in Eastern Quebec and Newfoundland 
(fig. 2). Group 2 occurs along the coast of eastern North America from 
Newfoundland to Louisiana and around the Great Lakes (fig. 3). The ranges 
overlap in only two areas—the Great Lakes region and in eastern Canada. 

The next problem w^as determining the correct names applicable to the 
two species. I am proposing, for the reasons discussed in the follow ing i)ages, 
the adoption of D. anglica Huds. for the plants in group 1 and of D. inter¬ 
media Hayne for those in group 2. Linnaeus’ D. longifolia is the oldest name 
and it should be used if we could determine whether it was originally 
applied to the plant here called Z>. anglica, or to D. intermedia, or to both. 
Neither the original description nor pre-Linnaean references mention the 
only satisfactory characters bj" which they may be separated—the stipules 
and the seeds. Leaf shape, which is described, cannot be used to determine 
what plant Linnaeus had. Furthermore, no report of an examination of 
Linnaeus’ type is known to the author. 

If we trace the interpretation of the species of Drosera through the 
literature, we find contiiluous nomenclatural confusion. In Hudson’s treat¬ 
ment of Dtrosera in 1778 (FI. Airgl,, 135) he proposed D. anglica as a new 
species and recognized also D. rotundifolia and Z). longifolia. The distin¬ 
guishing characters he gives are ‘‘. . . floribus . . . hexagynis” and . 
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capsulis trivalvis’’ for Z>. longifolia, and . floribus octogynis^’ and 
. capsulis quadrivalvis” for D. anglica. By 1800, however, it had been 
observed by Hayne that this division of the capsule into 3 or 4 (and some¬ 
times 5) parts is not constant within a species but occurs occasionally in all 
the species. Early botanists, nevertheless, often gave capsule characters as 
the only differences between these closely related species. 
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and his new species 2>. intermedia. In the list of distinguishing features for 
D. intermedia is found: ‘‘4) Capsula tri—s. quadrivalvi, nec quadri—s. 
quinquevalvi. 5) Seminibus obovatis, verrucosis, arillo destitutis. ’ * D. longi- 
folia is described in part as follows: Capsula . . . quadri—s. quinquevalvis 
. . . Semina . . . arillo scobiformi, membranaceo, reticulatim venoso tecta.'' 
Schrader has added the following in a footnote: “Nach einem Exemplare der 
D, anglica zu schliesen, welches Herr Dr. Nohden von England mitgebracht 
hat, ist Herrn Hayne's D. intermedia die eigentliche Z>. longifolia Linn., 
seine 2>. longifolia aber hingegen, die Hudson'sche D. anglica.^^ It is true 
that Hayne's longifolia is Hudson's anglica. Whether Hayne's intermedia is 
Linnaeus' longifolia is problematical. 

Dreves & Hayne (Choix de plantes d’ Europe 1: 42, 43. 1802) follow 
Hayne and use the names D. intermedia and D. longifolia with no mention 
of Hudson's D. anglica among the species or synonyms. Z>. longifolia is illus¬ 
trated (pi. 75) with attenuate, fusiform, striate-areolate seeds whereas the 
seeds of D. intermedia are shown as blunt, obovate, and papillose. 

Seeds of Drosera had been illustrated only once prior to 1802. Schkuhr 
in the Boianisches Handbuch (1791) illustrates and describes D. rotundi- 
folia and D. longifolia. D. longifolia is shown with blunt, obovate, papillose 
seeds—seeds identical wdth those w^hich Dreves & Hayne illustrate for D. 
intermedia. Schkuhr, however, since he does not split D. longifolia L., obvi¬ 
ously had D. intermedia Hayne, and his treatment further confuses the 
interpretation of D. longifolia and Z>. intermedia. 

De Candolle (Prodr. 1: 318. 1824) was the first to discard the name 7>. 
longifolia entirely and use D. intermedia (“seminibus exarillatis") and 
D. anglica (“seminibus arillatis"). Other authors use the name D. longifolia 
indiscriminately for first one species and then the other with either D. 
anglica or Z>. intermedia as a companion. A brief summary of the most im¬ 
portant publications will show how^ the names were shuffled. Schultes in his 
revision of Linnaeus' 8ysterna vegetabilium (6: 761. 1820) includes in his 
description of D. longifolia “Caps. 3-4—valvis. Semina obovata, glandulis 
elevatis obsessa, arillis destituta." Of 2>. anglicuhe says in part: “Caps. 4-5 
valvis. Semina arillo-reticulato." Hooker (Brit. Flora, 148, 149. 1830) 
describes D. longifolia “. . . seeds with a compact rough coat not chafFy" 
and D. anglica . seeds with a loose chaffy coat.'' The contrasting char¬ 
acters are given as follows: “Here [JO. anglica] the seed . . . has a very 
loose, reticulated, even coat. In D. longifolia the coat firmly adheres to the 
rest of the seed, and is rough or papillose." Koch (Synopsis, 90. 1837) treats 
JO. anglica as a synonym of Z). longifolia. L. and includes also D. intei'mediu. 
Torrey and Gray (PI. N. Am. 1: 146. 1838) use D. longifolia for the plant 
with “seeds oblong, slightly punctate, the testa not arilliform" and D. 
anglica for the plant which has “seeds with an arilliform testa." In Flora 
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Bossica (1: 261. 1842) Ledebour includes D. longifolia and D. intermedia 
with D. anglica placed as a synonym of D. longifolia. He does not mention 
the seeds in his diagnostic characters. Grenier & Godron in Flore de France 
(192. 1847) say of />. longifolia: ^‘Graines oblongues-ovoides, un pen ru- 
giieuses; episperme lache, prolonge aux deux extremites^' and of D. inter- 
media: “Graines ovales-oblongues, fortement tuberculeuse, a episperme ou 
teste exactement applique.*^ 

Planchon, however (Ann. Sci. Nat. III. 9: 198-200. 1848), follows de 
Candolle, discarding D. longifolia L. entirely and using D. intermedia and 
1). anglica. Watson (Index, part 1, 353, 354. 1878), Macoun (Canadian 
Plants 1: 165, 166 1883), and Parlatore (FI. Ital. 9: 212-216. 1890) do like¬ 
wise. 

It is apparent, then, that the literature in the century and a half follow¬ 
ing Linnaeus can be of little help in indicating which plant Linnaeus de¬ 
scribed as D. longifolia. It is likewise apparent that since 1800 two distinct 
species have been recognized. The epithet longifolia has been used for both 
these species. For the sake of argument let us call the plant with striate- 
areolate seeds D. anglica and the one with papillose seeds D. intermedia. 
Then wherecer D. longifolia and D. anglica are recognized let us substitute 
D. intermedia for D. longifolia; where D. longifolia and D. intermedia are 
recognized let us substitute for D. longifolia, D. anglica. We then find the 
iiomenclatural confusion eliminated and the concept of D. anglica and D. 
intermedia consistent and clear. 

Current manuals remain confu.sed in their nomenclature. D. anglica with 
adnate stipules and “loosely faveolate’^ [sic.] seeds and Z>. longifolia with 
stipules nearly free and papillo.sc seeds are included in Gray’s Manual (ed. 
7, 440. 1908). Britton and Brown (Ill. FI. 2 : 203, 204. 1936) and Bydberg 
(FI. Prairies and Plains, 386. 1932) use the name D. intermedia for the plant 
with papillose seeds and the name Z>. longifolia for the plant with striate- 
areolate seeds. Only one of these two species occurs in southern United States 
and 7>. intermedia has been consistently used in the manuals covering this 
area. The other si)eci(»s oc<uirs in the west and it has been called D. longifolia 
in manuals for that area. 

The preceding synopsis does not cite every publication in which Z>. inter¬ 
media, D. longifolia, and D. anglica have been used. It is sufficient, however, 
to indicate the continuous confusion that has existed ever since the three 
names appeared in the literature. Since it is impossible to determine to which 
species the name D. longifolia should be applied, it is the author’s opinion 
that the name should be abandoned as a source of confusion until the type 
can be examined. An examination of the type is impossible.i^t the present 
time. Article 62 of the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature (ed. 3. 
1935) states: “A name of a taxonomic group must be rejected if, owing to 
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its use with different meanings, it becomes a permanent source of confusion 
or error.’’ Therefore, D. longifolia should be rejected and D. anglica and 
D, intermedia should be adopted. If, at a subsequent date, an examination 
of the Linnaean type of Z>. longifolia is possible, it would be necessary to 
substitute the name D. longifolia for one of the other two names. Until such 
time, however, the author proposes the following treatment which adopts 
both 2>. anglica and D, intermedia and rejects D. longifolia as a nomen 
amhignum. This was done by several authors mentioned above and by Diels 
in Engler’s Das Pflanzenreich, The author knows of only one recent treat¬ 
ment of North American plants which has adopted this procedure (Trans. 
Wis. Ac. 27 : 235. 1932). 

The other eastern species of Drosera, with the ])ossible exception of D. 
fUiformis var. Tracyi, present no problems. In 1914 Macfarlane proposed 
D. Tracyi as a new species. Previously, however, in 1906, Diels in Das 
Pflanzenreich published D. filiformis var. Tracyi ^‘(Macfarlane msc. sub. 
titulo speeiei).” Because the plant which grows along the coast from South 
Carolina to Mississippi differs from the one which grows on the coast from 
Massachusetts to Delaware only in its size and the color of pubescence, the 
author is following Diels and maintaining the southern variant as D. fili¬ 
formis var. Tracyi. In all other characters of leaves, stipules, flowers, and 
seeds it is identical with the more northern D. filiformis. 

Seven species of Drosera occur in eastern North Amei’ica. Heretofore, no 
emphasis has been placed on characters presented by the seeds of sundews. 
In fact, they have been too briefly and inaccurately described and never 
adequately illustrated. This is unfortunate, for the seeds of the seven species 
ai^^ beautifully distinct and offer a great aid in identification; Using only leaf 
shape, it is not always possible to distinguish D. intermedia from D. anglica: 
and the leaves of certain forms of D. capillaris and D. hrevifnlia can be mis¬ 
taken for 7>. rotundifolia. However, by means of stipules and seeds the spe¬ 
cies of Drosera in eastern North America are easily separated. For this 
reason the seeds are carefully described and illustrated here. 

Drosera L. Gen. PI. 89. 1737; Sp. PI. 281. 1753. 

Morelia Hall, in Bupp. FI. Jen. 114. 1745. 

Esera Neck. Elem. Bot. 2: 160. 1790. 

Dismophyla Kaf. FI. Tellur. 3: 36. 1836. 

Adenopa Baf. FI. Tellur. 3: 37. 1836. 

Filicirna Baf. FI. Tellur. 3; 37. 1836, 

Sondera Lehm. Pugill. 8: 44. 1844. 

Annual, biesnnial, or perennial insectivorous herbs of bogs and marshes. 
Leaves alterna^, usually basal, tufted, covered with long glandular hairs 
which copiously exude a clear, viscid secretion. Blades filiform to peltate, 
circinate in vernation. Stipules scarious, variously fringed or divided, 
adnate or free (lacking in one of our species). Inflorescence a cincinnus [not 
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a raceme], nodding at the undeveloped apex. Flowers regular, hypogynous, 
generally pentamerous. Sepals 4-8 (usually 5), withering-persistent, distinct 
or united at the base. Petals 4-8 (usually 5), white, pink, or purple, broad¬ 
ened at the tip, distinct or slightly united at the base. Stamens 4-8, as many 
as the petals, with subulate or filiform filaments and extrorse, versatile 
anthers. Ovary superior, sessile, 1-celled, many-ovuled with 3-5 parietal 
placentae. Ovules subglobose or ovoid in 2-5 rows on each placenta. Styles 
2-5, (usually 3), bipartite to the base. Capsule 2-5 (usually 3) valved. Seeds 
minute, anatropous, numerous, stipitate; the testa loose and variously reticu¬ 
lated and ornamented. 

Leaf-blades filiform, not distinct from the petiole . 1. D, fUiformis. 

Leaf-t)lade8 expanded, distinct from petiole. 

Leaf-blades suborbicular, broader than long; seeds sigmoid-fusiform, 

finely longitudinally striate. . 2. D. roiundifolia. 

Leaf-blades linear, spatulate, or cuiieate; seeds variously ornamented. 

Stipules adnate. 

Leaf-blades linear; seeds rhomboidal, crateriform, O.S-O.S mm. 

long ... . . 3. D. linearis. 

Leaf-blades elongate-spatulate; set^ls fusiform, areolate-striate, 

1-1.5 mm. long . ... 4. />. anglica. 

Stipules free or lacking. 

Stipules conspicuous, free, scape glabrous. 

Flowers white, 7-8 mm. in diameter, petals 4-5 mm. long; seeds 
irregularly and densely covered with long papillae, 0.7-1.0 


mm. long . .5. D. intermedia. 

Flowers pink, 10 mm. in diameter, petals 6-7 mm. long; seeds 

papillose-corrugated with 14-16 ridges, 0.4-0.5 mm. long . 2>. capillaris. 

Stipules absent, scajie glandular-pubescent, seeds crateriform, 0.3- 

0.4 inin. long. 7. D. brevifolia. 


1. Drosera FiLiFORMis Kaf. Med. Kep. II. 5: 360. 1808; in Desv. Jour, de 
Bot. 1 (1808): 227, 1809. 

Drosera tenuifolia Willd. Enum. 340. 1809. 

Stem 1-2 (* 111 . long. Leaves eiwt, basal, filiform, without distinction 
between blade and petiole, 8-35 cm. long, (*overed with long, purple or green 
glandular hairs. Stipules adnate, fimbriate on margins, forming matted 
brown wool at the base of the leaves. Scape glabrous, 6-45 cm. long, bearing 
4-26 flowers. Calyx and upper part of pedicel glandular-pubescent. Flowers 
1-2 cm. ill diameter. Sepals oblong to elliptic, glaiidular-pilose, 4-7 mm. 
long, 2-2.5 mm. wide, united at base. Petals purple (rarely white), broadly 
ovate, 7-15 mm. long, 5-15 mm. wide, erose at apex. Styles 3, bi-partite to the 
base. Capsule obovoid, 5-6 mm, long. Seeds black, 0.5^.8 mm. long, elliptic, 
abruptly caudate at both ends, coarsely crateriform, the pits in 16-20 lines. 
Fig. 7. 

Drosera filiformis var. typica Wynne, var. nov. 

D. filiformis Kaf. Med. Rep. II. 5: 360, as to type. 1808. 

Leaves 8-25 cm. longr, covered with long purple glandular hairs. Scape 

6- 22 ctu. long, bearing 4-16 flowers. Flowers about 1 cm. in diameter; petals 

7- 15 mpi. long, 5-8 mm. wide. 

Along the coast from Massachusetts to Delaware. Pig. 4. 
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Drosbra fiuformis var. Tracyi (Macfarlane) Diels in Engler, Pflanzenreich 
26 (FV. 112): 92.1906. 

Drosera tracyi Macfarlane in L. H. Bailey, Stand. Cycl. Hort. 2: 1077. 1914. 

Differs from var. typica only in its pale green pubescence, larger size, and 
more robust habit. Leaves 25-35 cm. long, covered with long green glandular 
hairs. Scape 25-45 cm. tall, bearing 14-26 flowers. Flowers 1.5-2 cm, in 
diameter; petals 12-15 mm. long, 15 mm. wide. 

Abundant in the coastal area of the Gulf states from mid-Florida to 
Louisiana; also in Georgia and South Carolina. Fig. 4. 

2. Drosera rotundifolia L. Sp. PI. 281. 1753. 

7>. sepfenfrionalis Stokes, Bot. Mat. Med. 2: 189. 1812. 

D. rotundifolia var. eomosa Fern. Rhodora 7: 9. 1905. 

Stem 1-2 cm. long bearing a rosette of leaves. Petiole 1.5-5 cm. long, flat, 
glandular-pilose. Leaf-blade suborbicular, 0.4—1 cm. long, broader than long 
and much shorter than the petiole. Stipules 4—6 mm. long, adnate, fimbriate 
along the upper half. Scape glabrous, 7-35 cm. long, bearing 3-15 (1-25) 
flowers. Flowers about 4-7 mm. in diameter. Sepals oblong, 4-5 mm. long, 
1.5-2 mm. wide, obtuse, united at base. Petals white to pink, .spatulate, 
longer than the sepals, 5-6 mm. long, 3 mm. wide. Styles 3, bipartite. Capsule 
5 mm. long. Seeds light brown, 1-1.5 mm. long, sigmoid-fusiform, finely and 
regularly longitudinally striate, shiny with a metallic luster. Fig. 6. 

Common in bogs and swamps in northern North America south to Cali¬ 
fornia, Montana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Fig. 1. 

3. Drosera linearis Goldie, Edinb. Phil. Jour. 6: 325. 1822. 

Stem 1-2 cm. long with a rosette of erect leaves. Petiole 3-7 cm. long, 
ylabrous, flattened. Leaves linear, 2-5 cm. long, about 2 mm. wide. Stipules 
5 mm. long, adnate, fimbriate along the margins. Scape glabrous, 6-13 cm. 
long, bearing 1-4 flowers. Flowers about 6-8 mm. in diameter. Sepals oblong- 
elliptic, minutely glandular-denticulate, 4-5 mm. Iwig, 2 mm. wide, united 
at base. Petals white, obovate, 6 mm. long, 3-4 mm. wide. Styles 3, bipartite 
to the base. Capsule ^5 mm. long. Seeds black, 0.5-0.8 mm. long, rhomboidal, 
oblong-obovate, densely and irregularly crateriform. Fig. 8. 

In northeastern North America extending south to Maine, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Fig. 5. 

4. Drosera anglica Huds. FI. Angl. ed. 2, 135. 1778. 

D, anglica, Gray, Man. ed, 7, 441, 1908. 

D,longifolia, Britton & Brown, Ill. ¥], 2: 204. 1936; Rydberg, FI. Prairies & Plains, 
386. 1932. 

Stem 1-2 cm. long bearing a rosette of leaves. Petioles 3-7 cm. long, gla¬ 
brous or sparsely glandular hairy. Leaves obovate to elongate-spatulate, 3-4 
mm. wide, 15-35 mm. long, with long glandular hairs on the upper surface. 
Stipules 5 mm. long, adnate along the entire length, fimbriate along the 
upper half. Scape glabrous, 6-25 cm. long, bearing 1-9 flowers. Flowers 6-7 
mm. in diameter. Sepals oblong, minutely glandular-denticulate, 5-6 mm. 
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lonir, united at the base. Petals white, spatulate, 6 mm. long. Styles 3, bi¬ 
partite to the base. Capsule minutely tuberculose, 4-6 mm. long. Seeds 1-1.5 
mm. long, black, sigmoid-fusiform, longitudinally striate-areolate. Fig. 9. 

In western North America, around the Great Lakes, and in eastern 
Canada. Pig. 2. 



Seeds of Droacra, Fig. G. T), rotundifolia. Fig. 7. D. filiformi^. Fig. 8. D, linearis. 
Fig. 9. 1). anglica. Fig. 10. D. capillaris. Fig. 11. D. intermedia. Fig. 12. D, brevi- 
folia. All X 80. 


5. Drosera intermedia Hayne in Schrad. Jour. Bot. 1800 (1): 37. 1801. 

D.longifolia Mielix. FI. Bor. Am. 1: 186. 1803. 

1). amcricana Willd. Eniim. 340. 1809. 

I), foliosa Elliot, Sketch 1: 376. 1817. 

D. intermedia p corymhosa DO. Prodr. 1: 318. 1824. 

D, intermedia y americana DO. Prodr. 1: 318. 1824. 

D. longifolia Gray, Man. ed. 7, 441. 1908. 

D. intermedia Britton & Brown, Ill. FI. 2: 203. 1936; Rydberg, FI. Prairies and Plains, 
386. 1932. 

D. intermedia f. corymhosa Fern. Rhodora 40: 333. 1938. 

Stem 1-8 cm. long, bearing leaves in a rosette and/or at intervals for 
several centimeters along the stem. Petioles 2-5 cm. long, glabrous. Leaves 
oblong spatulate to obovate, 4-5 mm. wide, 8-20 mm. long, bearing long 
glandular hairs on the upper surface. Stipules adnate at the base for the first 
millimeter, then breaking into several setaceous segments 2-5 mm. long. 
Scape erect, glabrous, 9-20 cm. long, bearing 9-20 flowers. Plow^ers 7-8 mm. 
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in diameter. Sepals oblong, 3-4 mm. long, 1-1.5 mm. wide, united at base. 
Petals white, 4-5 mm. long, 3-5 mm. wide. Styles 3 (rarely 4), bipartite. 
Capsule 4-5 mm. long. Seeds 0.75-0.95 mm. long, reddish brown, oblong, 
blunt at the ends, densely and irregularly covered with long papillae. 
Fig. 11. 

Northeastern North America; around the Great Lakes and along the 
coast from Newfoundland to Texas. Fig. 3. 

6. Drosera capillaris Poir. Bncycl. 6 : 299.1804. 

D. hrevifolia p major Hook. Hook. Jour. Bot. 1: 194. 1834. 

P. rotundifolia var. capillarin Eaton & Wright, N. Am. Bot. 230. 1840. 

P. minor Wood, Class-Book, 251. 1861. 

Stem 1-2 cm. long, bearing a rosette of leaves. Petiole 0.6-4 cm. long, 
sparsely glandular-pilose. Leaves broadly spatulate, 0.5-1 cm. long, 3-5 mm. 
wide, usually shorter than petiole. Stipules free, or adnate for the first milli¬ 
meter, then breaking into numerous setaceous segments 3-5 mm. long. Scape 
glabrous, 4-20 (35) cm. long, bearing 2-20 flowers. Flowers about 1 cm. in 
diameter. Sepals oblong-elliptic, 3-4 mm. long, 1-2 mm. wide, obtuse, united 
at base. Petals pink, 6-7 mm. long, 2-3 mm. wide. Styles 3, bipartite to the 
base. Capsule 4-5 mm. long, surpassing the calyx. Seeds brown, 0.4-0.5 mm. 
long, elliptic to oblong-ovate, asymmetric, coarsely papillose-corrugated in 
14-16 ridges. Fig. 10. 

Common in the coastal area from southern Virginia to Texas. Fig. 2. 

7. Drosera brevifolia Pursh, FI. Am. Sept. 1: 211. 1814. 

Stem 1-2 cm. long, bearing a rosette of leaves. Petiole 5-10 mm. long, 
glabrous, dilated. Leaf-blades cuneate, 4-10 mm. long, usually longer than 
the petiole. Stipules absent or reduced to one or two minute setaceous seg¬ 
ments. Scape 4r-9 cm, long, glandular pubescent, bearing 1-8 flowers. 
Flowers about 1.5 cm. in diameter. Sepals glandular-pubescent, oblong-ovate, 
2.6-3.5 mm. long, 1.5-2.5 mm. wide. Petals rose to white, obovate, 4-5 mm. 
long, 2-3 mm. wide. Styles 3, bipartite to the base. Capsule 3 mm. long. Seeds 
black, 0.3-0.4 mm. long, obovate, oblong, caudate at base, crateriform, the 
pits in 10-12 rows. Pig. 12. 

In the coastal area, w’here it is common, from southern Virginia to Texas, 
Florida, and Missouri. Fig. 5, 


EXCLUDED NAME 

Drosera longifoliah. Sp. PI. 281.1753. Nomen ambigiium. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE OCHNACEOUS GENUS FLEURYDORA 
A. CHEV. AND THE ALLIED GENERA OF THE 
LUXEMBURGIEAE 

John D. Dwyer 

In 1933 Aujriiste Chevalier (1) described the genus Fleurydora from 
material collected near Kinda, French Guinea. A study of his description 
and plate (cf. his figure 1, 1-9) convinced me that Chevalier erred in placing 
the new genus in the tribe Euthemidae Planchon; this previously consisted 
of the single genus Euthemis Jacq. with six species described from Borneo 
and Sumatra. Hutchinson (2) recently brought this error to light and re¬ 
classified Fleurydora, relating it to two American genera of the Oehnaceae, 
Blastcmauthus Planchon and Godoya R. and P. Unfortunately he resur¬ 
rected van Tieghem’s tribe Blastemantheae, described in 1904, and placed 
the trio of genera therein. Apparently on the grounds that van Tieghem’s 
treatment of the Oehnaceae is a “celebrated classification,’’ Hutchinson 
elected to rely on his work to a marked extent. He proceeded in turn to criti¬ 
cize Chevalier’s classification without himself manifesting a clear under¬ 
standing of the complex tribe Ltixemburgieae from which he separated the 
Blastemantheae. 

I have spent more than two years in studying the American genera of the 
Luxemburgieae and feel (pialified to discuss relationships within this tribe. 
Hutchinson’s initial error lies in accepting van Tieghem’s work without 
critical analysis. He admits that van Tieghem based his classification 
“mainly oji anatomical characters.’’ Several workers’ attest to the unsound¬ 
ness of van Tieghem’s study of the Oehnaceae (3), indicating that his 
criteria of classification are unorthodox, viz., his splitting of the genus 
Ouratea into thirty-four genera and his many new species described without 
adequate morphological descriptions and accompanying keys. 

Fleurydora A. C’hev. is obviously not related to the genus Euthemis 
Jacq., since as Hutchinson himself points out, “the tribe Euthemidae is 
characterized especially by the possession of only two ovules in each loculus 
of the ovary, and in having a baccate fruit composed of five pyrenes.” He 
then reclassifies Fleurydora, placing it in the Blastemantheae and indicating 
the affinity of this tribe with the Luxemburgieae on the basis of its numerous 
ovules and capsular fruit. Preceding the formal description of his revised 

1 Bcauvord, G (I.<e genre Luxemhuryia. Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve II. 7: 232. 1916.) 

states; . . an sens de van Tieghem ... la notion du tribu . . . s’applique exactement 
k notre conception du genre. ...” Riley, A. M, (Mexican and Central American Species 
of Ouralea, Kew Bull. 1924: 102. 1924) points out at some length the weaknesses of van 
Tieghem’s work. 
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tribe Blastemantheae, Hutchinson asserts that the ‘‘character of the very 
uhequal-sized and spirally arranged sepals is shared only by these three 
genera of the Ochnaceae/^ Blastemanihus, Godoya, and Fleurydora^ the 
three genera of his emended tribe. This statement does not agree with the 
facts, since Bhytidanthera van Tieghem, Krvkoviella A. C. Smith, and 
Poecitandra Tulasne, three American genera of the Luxemburgieae, have 
unequal sepals similarly arranged. In fact the sepals of Bhytidanthera, the 
only pinnately-leafed genus of the Ochnaceae, are the prototypes of those 
of Godoya in every detail. This character, as well as less obvious characters, 
demonstrate the close relationship existing between Godoya and Bhytid¬ 
anthera, Both of these are closely allied with the genus Cespedezia Goiulot 
principally on the basis of the following characters: the fimbriate appen¬ 
dages (glands?) located at the proximal and inner surface of the bracts and 
sepals, the coriaceous and estylate and pentacarpellate pistil with intrusive 
T-shaped parietal placentae and with sessile radiating stigmas, and lastly 
the distinctly alate seeds. KrukovieUa agrees with the above genera in all 
these characters except that the sepals lack appendages. Its close relationship 
with Godoya is manifested in the shape, texture, and venation of the leaf- 
blades, in the texture and shape of the sepals (here often subecpial in 
length), and in the dehiscence of the anthers by a single instead of two 
terminal pores. The genus Blastemanthns, in turn, gives evidence of its rela¬ 
tionship with Godoya^ Bhytidanthera, Cespedezia, and Krukoriella in the 
texture and shape of the sepals, anthers, and pistil, the eccentric position of 
the pistil at anthesis, and the intrusive T-shaped parietal placentae bear¬ 
ing numerous imbricate ovules. The presence of subulate stamino<lia links 
Blastemanthus to the remaining American genera of the tribe. While several 
species of Poecilandra have some of their staminodia the prototypes of 
Blastemanthus, the relationship existing between these genera is evident, 
especially in their vegetative characters. Blastemanthus is more closely 
related to a recently describe^ ochnaceous genus, Tyleria Gleason. sin(*e it 
possesses alate seeds and terminally poricidal and unequal-celled anthers as 
well as a subulate style. Tylerm is closely related to the three remaining 
American genera of the Luxemburgieae, all of which are herbaceous. 

Hutchinson in his discussion of Fleurydora omits much of imjmrtance. 
In the first place he circumvents van Tieghem’s tribe Godoyeae and shifts 
without explanation the type genus of the Godoyeae to the closely related 
tribe, Blastemantheae. In his description of the latter tribe he states simply 
that the fruit is a capsule. One of the striking characters of the genus 
Blastemanthus, a character which Hutchinson does not describe or discuss, 
and which in my opinion demands consideration, is the reduction in seed 
number to one or two per carpel; this condition is correlated with an infold¬ 
ing in the fruit of one or of both of the margins of each of the three carpels. 
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one of the paired margins being non-seminiferous (see figure 1, h) • the seeds 
of Blastemanthus are exceptionally large and are nonalate (fig. 1, j). Thus 
in the character of its fruit Blastemanthus differs from Godoya and Fleury- 
dora, as well as from the remaining American genera of the Luxemburgieae. 
In my opinion the internal structure of the fruit of Blastemanthus provides 
some evidence for upholding a distinct monogeneric tribe Blastemantheae. 
However I am retaining it in the tribe Luxemburgieae in light of the other 
characters discussed above. 



Pig. 1. BlantmianfhuM (frandiflorus Hiirnve: a — bud (x 1) ; b — flower (xl); c— ^longi¬ 
tudinal 8tH*tioii tlirougli flower (x2) ; d—coronal segment (x4) ; e—stamen (x4) ; f—api¬ 
cal portion of anther, ventral view, showing dehiscence pores (x 8). (a, drawn from Spruce 

; b-f, drawn from Duckv B. gcmmiflorus (Mart, and Zucc.) Planch.: g—capsule 
(xl); h—cross-section of mature capsule, showing placentation (x2); j—seed (x5). 
(g-j, drawn from Spruce 

To establish the relationship between Fleurydora and the genera of the 
Luxemburgieae is difficult. Several lines of evidence indicate that the New 
World genus Poccilandra is closely allied with Chevalier’s genus; the leaf- 
blades are similar in shape, refuse at the apex, and have closely crowded 
secondary veins; the sepals are similarly disposed and comparable in tex¬ 
ture, while the style is subulate, and the seeds are short-alate, although the 
wing in Poecilandra is about equal at each end of the oblong body of the 
seed. One important character, however, demonstrates that Fleurydora is 
related at least in part to the Godoya, Rhytid^anthera, Krukoviella, Cespe- 
dezia, and Luxemburgia complex: the pattern of the placentation. Many 
workers (including Chevalier in his work on Fleurydora) state that the 
placentation is axial and hence the ovary is 3-5-loculate depending upon the 
number of carpels characterizing the particular genus. My observations show 
that the genera listed above have intrusive parietal placentation and that the 
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ovary is uniloculate. Although material of Fleurydora is not available for 
dissection, I anticipate that Chevalier in his figure of the cross-section of the 
ovary (see his figure 1, no. 9) has erred on the matter of placentation, as 
many authors have done in describing and figuring the ovaries of the genera 
of the above complex. I have found that the adjacent margins of the carpels 
pass into the locule in a paired condition and as they approach the axial 
‘‘line” bifurcate, with each margin curving; a cross-section shows 3-5 
T-shaped parietal placentae with the minute imbricate ovules borne on the 
abaxial face of each end of the T. Undoubtedly the thick-walled ovary, 
crassate placentae, and the abundance of ovules have caused workers to err 
in their description of the placentation. 

SUMMARY 

We may therefore conclude that Chevalier’s genus Fleurydora belongs 
to the tribe Luxemburgieae and that it is related to several of the American 
genera of the tribe, particularly to Poccilandra. The tribe Luxemburgieae, 
as far as the American genera are concerned, is more comprehensive than 
maintained by either van Tieghem or Hutchinson. 

The author wishes to thank Mr. Charles Gilly of the New York Botanical 
Garden who supplied the figure of Blastemanthus, 

Albany College of Pharmacy, Union University 
Albany, New York 
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ANOTHER NEW NAME IN VACCINIUM 

W. H. Camp 

For H miiiiber of years it was customary to refer to the North American 
iowbiish material of Vaccinium submenus Cyanococcus having shining green 
leaves with sharply serrate margins and blue fruit as Vaccinium pensylvani- 
cvm. Ijater, it was pointed out that Y. pcnsylranicum Miller (Gard. Diet. ed. 
8. 1768) referred to a non-vacciniaceous plant. The next oldest valid name 
for any part of this material was Vacciniitm angustifolium Aiton (Hort. 
Kew. ed. 1.2: 11. 1789). 

More re<‘ently Longley (Science 66: 566-568. 1927) reported that Vac- 
rirnum angustifolium was tetraploid. Work now in progress indicates that 
(i)igusfifolium*^ consists of two rather distinct entities, one diploid 
(n 12), the (»ther tetraploid (n = 24), which seem incapable of producing 
fertile hybrids. Therefore, such plants as might appear to be connecting 
intergrades are not the result of hybridization between these two followed 
by segregation, but the result of differential respoiises to environmental con¬ 
ditions. Where they grow together under the same conditions, the tetraploid 
is easily distinguished from the diploid by its greater height, coarser branch¬ 
ing habit, larger flowers and leaves (the leaves are usually a deeper green), 
ainl much larger fruit. These differences seem to be the standard result of 
the advent of i)olyploidy in Vaccinium. 

All of the available evi<lence points to the fact that the nomenclatural 
type of r. augustifolium Ait. belongs to the diploid population. It is there¬ 
fore tlnuight that .some name should be fouml which might be applied to the 
tetraploid pojnilation. In searching through the literature, we find that 
Lamarck has given us an excellent description of this coarser plant, outlin¬ 
ing in (‘onsiderable detail the characters such as height of plant, size of leaf, 
flower, and fruit, which we now know serve to distinguish the tetraploid 
from the diploid, even noting that the plant came from Pennsylvania, where 
the tetraploid is relatively abundant.' Unfortunately, Lamarck applied 
the name U. peusilvauicum to his plant. In supplying a name for this tetra- 
j)loid population, the following has been chosen: 

' It is quite likely tlmt the materiiil sent to the Jardin du Roi—and from which 
Lamarck drew his description—was selected for size of berry, a natural thing to do. 
Heveral years ago I examined a plot containing more than a hundred of the late F. V. 
Coville^s selections of “ T. angustifolium."^ These selections were made primarily on the 
basis of the size of berry. So far, each of these examined has proved to be tetraploid; and 
it was from this group of plants that the material studied by Longley was obtained. 
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Vaccinium lamarckii, Camp, nom. nov. Vaccinium pensilvanicum Lam. 
Encyc. 1: 74. 1783. Not Vaccinium pensylvanicum Miller, Gard. Diet. ed. 
8.1768. 

There is, of course, the problem of status. On the basis of the pjeneral 
morphological affinities, it might seem advisable to treat V. lamarckii as a 
genetic subspecies of F. angustifolium; but to do so might be laying the way 
open for a future cumbersome nomenclatural situation. For example: being 
tetraploid, the relatively lowbush V. lamarckii hybridizes freely with the 
highbush V, corymhosum in certain areas; in fact, as will be pointed out in 
later papers, it is the source of certain of the notable variant forms of V. 
corymhosum. On the other hand, genetically, it is completely disjunct from 
the diploid V. angustifolium. Actually, the apparent intergrades between 
y. angustifolium and V. lamarckii^ the result of plants of both growing 
under unusual environmental conditions, are no greater in number and no 
more troublesome of identification than the ‘‘lamarckioid’’ segregates of V. 
lamarckii x V. corymhosum; yet we would not think of combining these latter 
tw^o entities under the same binomial. It is therefore thought best to treat 
y. angustifolium and V. lamarckii as separate species, at least in the pre¬ 
liminary stages of our investigation. It has the further advantage, for the 
present, of clarifying the nomenclatural and phyletic situation in a group 
which contains differentiated and genetically disjunct pairs of diploids and 
derived tetraploids, such as: V. caesariense and V. australc; V, atrococcum 
and y. arkansanum; V, pallidum and V, simulatum; V. tenellum and V. 
virgatum; V. torreyanum (**vaciUaus^^) and V. tallapusae; as well as V. 
angustifolium and V, lamarckii. 

The New York Botanical Garden 
New York 
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graminicola. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 809-813. f. 1-11. I) 1943 [Ja 1944]. 
McMenamln, J. P. Observations on the stomatal structure of Ilex opuva. Proc. 

Indiana Acad. 62: 58-61. f. 1-8. [Ja 1944]. 

Mann, L. K. Fruit shape of watermelon ns affected by placement of pollen on 
stigma. Bot. Gaz. 106: 257-262. f. 1-5. D 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 

8mlth, F. H. Magagametophyte of Clintonia. Bot. Gaz. 106: 26.3-267. /. 1-14. 
D 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 

Steinhauer, G. P. Frequency of polyembryony in Fraxinus seeds. Bot. Gaz. 
106: 285. D 1943 [11 Ja 1-944]. 

Treltel, O. The elasticity breaking stress and breaking strain of the horizontal 
rhizomes of species of Equisetum. Trans. Kansas Acad. 46: 122-132. pi. 
1-3. [D] 1943. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

(See also under Morphology: Carlton; under Mycology: Mader) 
Anderson, J. A. A Bva, W. J. Htarch content of western Canadian wheat. II. 
Its estimation from protein content, and some estimated data. Canad. Jour. 
Res. C 21: 323-331. /. 1-3. N [D] 1943. 

Aromoff, 8. A Macfcinney, G. Pyrrole derivatives and iron chlorosis in plants. 

Plant Physiol. 16 : 713-715. O [D] 1943. 

Avelir, G« 8. A Berger, J. Tryptpphan and phytohormone precursors. Bcieiice 96: 
513-515. 10 D 1943. 

Bailey, !•. F. A MeHargne, J. 8. Enzyme activity in tomato fruits and leaves at 
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different stages of development. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 763-766. /. 1, 2, D 
1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Barr, 0. G. ft Newcomer, E. H. Physiological aspects of tetraploidy in cabbage. 

Jour. Agr. Res. 67: 329-336. 15 O 1943. 

Beilmann, A. P. Horne hourly observations of tree growth. Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 
30: 443-451. /. /. N 1943. 

Bernstein, L. Hybrid vigor in corn and the mobilization of end 08 i)crm reserves. 

Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 801-809. /. 7-.9. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Bonner, J. Effects of teinjrerature on rubber accumulation by the guayule plant. 

Bot. Gaz. 106: 233-243. 1) 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 

Boyd, I. L. Germination tests on four species of Sumac. Trans. Kansas Acad. 
46: 85, 86. [I)J 1943. 

Curtis, L. O. Delet/eri<»us effects of guttated fluids on foliage. Am. Jour. Bot. 
30: 778-781. /. 1-4. J) 1943 | Ja 1944J. 

Eaton, F. M. The osmotic and vitalistic interpretations of exudation. Am. Jour. 
Hot. 30: 663-674. /. /-.i. N [2 D] 1943. 

Friesner, R. C. Some aspects of tree growth. Proc. Indiana Acad. 62: 36-44. 
|Ja 1944]. 

Gustafson, F. G. Deconqmsition of the leaves of some forest trees under field 
conditions, l^lant Physiol. 18: 794-707. /. 7. O [DJ 1943. 

Hamner, C. L. A Marth, P. C. Effects of growth-regulating substances on pro¬ 
pagation of goldenrod. Hot. Gaz. 106: 182-192. /. 1~€>. D 1943 [11 Ja 
1944J. 

Hayward, H. E. A Long, E. M. Home effects of sodium salts on the growth of 
the tomato. Plant I'hysiol. 16: 556-569./. 7-6’. O [H] 1943. 

Hayward, H. E. A Spurr, W. B. Effects of osmotic concentration of substrate 
on the entry of water into corn roots. Hot. Gaz. 106: 152-164. /. 1—9. 
1) 1943 I n Ja 1944J. 

Johnson, L. P. V. The storage and artificial germination of forest tree pollen. 

(’anad. Jour. Res. ('21; 332-342. X 11>] 1943. 

King, L. J. Responses of Ehniva dcnsa to growth-regulating substances. Bot. 

Gaz. 106; 127-151. D 1943 jll Ja 1944J. 

Lammerts, W. E. Effect of photoperiod and temperature on growth of embryo- 
cultiired peach seedlings. Am. Jour, Bot. 30; 797-711./. 1-?. N [2 D] 1943. 
Lapp, W. 8. study of factors affecting the growth of lawn grasses. Proe. 
Pa. Acad. 17; 117 -148. 1943. 

Lewis, F. T. The geometry of growth and cell division in epithelial mosaics. Am. 

Jour. Hot. 30; 766-776. /. 7— .V. I> 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Link, C. K. K. A Eggers, V, Enhanced auxinic activity of tomato tissues in 
presence of 1 tryptophane. Hot. Gaz. 106: 282-284. D 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 
MacDougal, D. T. The effects of girdling on }dnes. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 715- 
719. /. /. X [2 D] 1943. 

Martin, E. Studies of evaporation and transpiration under controlled conditions. 

(^arnegie Inst. IVash. Publ. 559; i-iii, 1-48. /. 1—17. 1943. 

Northen, H. T. The dissociation of cellular proteins during seed germination. 

Univ, Wyoming Publ. 10: 49-55. 1 J1 1943. 

Olmsted, O. E. Growth and development in maize grasses. IT I. Photoperiodic 
responses in the genus Boutrloua. Hot. Gaz. 106: 165-181. /. 1-6. D 1943 
111 Ja 1944]. 

Platenius, H. Effect of oxygen concentration on the respiration of some vege¬ 
tables. Plant Physiol. 18: 671-684. /. 1-7. O | D] 1943. 
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Bobbins, W. J. Internal factors limiting growth in plants. Harvey Lectures 
38: 187-198. 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Shear, 0. B. ft Crane, H. L. Germination of the ntlts of the tung tree^ as affected 
by penetrants, substrata, depth of planting and storage conditions. Bot. 
Gaz. 106; 251-256. /. 1-5, D 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 

Sldexls, C. P. et al. Effects of iron on the growth and ash constituents pf Ananas 
comosus (L.) Merr. Plant Physiol. 18: 608-632. /. 1-11. O [D] 1943. 
Sullivan, J. T. ft Sprague, V. G. Composition of the roots and stubble of peren¬ 
nial rye grass following partial defoliation. Plant Physiol. 18: 656-670. 
A 1-9. O [D] 1943. 

Tuba, J. et ah On sources of vitamin C. Canad. Jour, Bes. C 21: 363-373. D 
1943. 

Van Fleet, D. S. The enzymatic and vitagen properties of unsaturated fats as 
they influence the differentiation of certain plant tissues. Am. Jour. Bot. 
30: 678-685. /. 1-lS. diag. 1-6. N [2 D] 1943. 

Vlamis, J. ft Davis, A. B. Germination, growth, and respiration of rice and barley 
seedlings at low oxygen pressures. Plant Physiol. 18: 685-692. /. 1-5. O 
[D] 1943. 

Wright, K. £. Internal precipitation of phosphorus in relation to aluminum 
toxicity. Plant Physiol. 18: 708-712. O [D] 1943. 

Wynd, F. L. A possible function of vitamin K in plants. Am. Nat. 78: 59-67. 
[17] Ja 1944. 

GENJETICB 

(including cytogenetics) 

(See also under Taxonomy: Cleland; under Plant Physiology: Burr St Newcomer; 
under Mycology: Klfgimm; Smith a Cochnm) 

Atwood, 8. 8. ft 8ullivan, J. T. Inheritance of a cyanogenctic glucoside and its 
hydrolzing enzyme in TrifoUim repens. Jour. Hered. 34: 311-320. O 1943 
[Ja 1944]. 

, Cameron, J, W. Chromosomes of a maize relative, Polyioea macrophylla Henth. 

Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 776-778. /. 7, 2. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Garber, £. D. A cytological study of the genus Sorghum: subsections Para- 
sorghum and Eu-sorghvm. Am. Nat. 78: 89-93. /. 1. [17] Ja 1944. 

Gorstel, D. U. Inheritance in Nicotiana tdbacum. XVII. Cytogenetical analysis 
of glusiinosa-iype resistance to mosaic disease. Genetics 28: 533-536. 20 
N 1943. 

Giles, N. H. The origin of iso-chromosomes at meiosis. Genetics 28: 512-524. 
/. 1-15, t. 1-3. 20 N 1943. 

Hecht, A. Induced tetraploids of a self sterile Oenothera. Genetics 29: 69-74, 
Ja 1944. 

Jones, K. L. Studies on Ambrosia: 111. Pistillate Ambrosia elatior xA, trifida 
and its bearing on matroclinic sex inheritance. Bot. Gaz. 106: 226-232. 
/. 1-27, D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Hallah, G. 8. Inheritance in Nicotiana iabacum. XVI. Structural differences 
among the chromosomes of a selected group of varieties. Genetics 28: 
525-^32. f. 1-17, t. 1-3. 20 N 1943. 

Morgan, W. P. Color inheritance in hybrid Freesias. Proc. Indiana Acad. 62: 
45-^1. f. 1-10 [Ja 1944]. 

Bide, O. tt. * Hanna, O. 0. Determination of sex in Anparagiu officinali* L. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 711-714. N [2 D] 1943. 
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Spencer, W. P, Variation in petal number in the blood-root, Sanguinaria 
canadensis. Am. Net. 78: 85-89. [17] Ja 1944. 

Swanson, 0. P. X-ray and ultraviolet studies on pollen tube chromosomes. I. The 
effect of ultraviolet (2327A) on x-ray-induced chromosomal aberrations. 
Genetics 29: 61-68. Ja 1944. 

MYCOLOGY AND PHYTOPATHOLOGY 
tSee also under Morpholoy^y: McDonourh) 

Barms, M. F. ft Muller, A. S. An Andean disease of potato tubers. Phyto- 
l>athology 33: 1086-1089. /. 1. N 1943. 

Bawden, F. O. Plant viruses and virus diseases. 2nd ed. i-xi, 1-294. /. 1-^8. 
Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. 1943. 

Braun, A. O. Studies on tumor inception in the crown-gall disease. Am. Jour. 
Bot. 30: 674-677. /. /. N [2 D] 1943. 

Oash, £. K. Some new or rare Florida Discomycetes and Hysteriales. Mycologia 
36: 595-603. /. 7-6. N-D 1943. 

Conners, I. L. The rusts of salBower. Phytopathology 33: 789-796. S 1943. 

Crandall, B. 8. Bacterial infection and decay of the inner wood of winter-injured 
young London plane trees. Phytopathology 33: 963, 964. O 1943. 

Creager, D. B. Carnation mosaic. Phytopathology 33: 823-827. /. i, 8 1943. 

Davidson, B. W. ft Campbell, W. A. Decay in merchantable black cherry in the 
Allegheny National Forest. Phytopathology 33: 965-985. /. 1-7. N 1943. 

Dem^ree, J. B. ft Wilcox, M. 8. The fungus causing the so-called ^^Septoria 
leafspot disease*’ of rasplwrry. Phytopathology 33: 986-1003. /. 1, 

N 1943. 

Dix, W. L. Cladonia suhcariosa and its forms. Bryologist 46: 103. S 1943. 

Drayton, F. L. ft droves, J. W. A new Sclerotinia causing a destructive disease of 
bulbs and legumes. Mycologia 35: 517-528. f, 1-11. S-0 1943. 

DuBuy, H. O. ft Woods, M. W. Evidence for the evolution of phytopathogenic 
viruses from mitochondria and their derivatives. II. Chemical evidence. Phy¬ 
topathology 33: 766-777. /. 1-3. 8 1943. 

Elliott, C. Recent developments in the classification of bacterial plant pathogens. 
Bot. Rev. 9: 655-666. D 1943. 

Evans, A. W. Microchemical studies on the genus Cladonia, subgenus Cladina. 
Rhodora 46: 418-438. N 1943. 

Fawcett, H. 8. ft Bitancourt, A. A. Comparative symptomatology of Psorosis 
varieties on Citrua in California. Phytopathology 33: 837-864. /. 1-14. O 
1943. 

Fischer, d. W. Some evident synonymous relationships in certain graminicolous 
smut fungi. Mycologia 36: 610—619. f, 1—4. N-D 1943. 

Fischer, d. W. ft Holton, 0. 8. 8 tudie8 of the susceptibility of forage grasses to 
cereal smut fungi. IV. Cross-inoculation experiments with Vrocystis tritici, 
V. occulta, and V. agropyri. Phytopathology 33: 910—921. O 1943. 

Fresa» E. Frosty mildew del duraznero en el delta del Parand (Argentina). Rev. 
Arg. Agron. 10: 231-234. pi. 9 + /. i. 8 1943. 

droves, J. W. A new species of Claviceps on Car ex. Mycologia 36: 604-609. 
f.l,S. N-D 1943. 

Harvey, B. B. ft Lee, 8. B. Flagellates of laticiferous plants,. Plant Physiol, 
18: 633-655. f. 1-14. O [D] 1943, 

Hosier, L. B. Notes on southern Appalachian fungi. V. Jour. Tenn. Acad. 18: 
290-297. /. IS. O 1943. 
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Johanson, A. E. Septoohyirivm plurilobvlnm sp. nov. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 
619-622. /. 1. O [18 N] 1943. 

Karling, J. 8. The life history on Anisolpidmm ectocarpH gen. nov. et sp. nov., 
and a synopsis and classification of other fungi with anteriorly uniflagellate 
zoospores. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 637-648. /. O [18 N] 1943. 

Keitt, O. W. A Moore, J. D. Masking of leaf symptoms of sour-ehefry yellows by 
temperature effects. Phytopathology 33: 1213-1215. D 1943. [Ja 3944]. 

Keitt, O. W. et al. Occurrence of the imperfect stage of Scleroiinia laxa on 
Prvnns cerasns in Wisconsin. Phytopathology 33: 1212, 1213. /. 1, I) 
1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Kligmaxij A. M. Some cultural and genetic problems in the cultivation of the 
mushroom, Agaricutt campesiris Fr. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 745-763. f. 7—7. 
D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Kligman, A. M. A Penny, J. 8. Some miscellaneous diseases of mushrooms. 
Phytopathology 33: 1090-1094. /. 1, N 1943. 

KreitlOW, EL W. XJstilago siriaformis II. Temperature as a factor inrflueiicing 
development of smutted plants of Poa pratensis L. and germination of fresh 
chlamydospores. Phytopathology^ 33: 1055-1062. /. 7. N 1943. 

Lorson, B. H. A foliar mottle and necrosis in Chippewa potatoes associated with 
infection by a strain of the potato X virus. Phytopathology 33: 1216, 
1217. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Leach, J. O. A Clnlo, Q*. Association between Nemafospora phaseoli an^ the 
green stinkbug. Phytopathology’ 33: 1209-1211.11 1943. [Ja 1944]. 

Lindegren, 0. O. A Lindegren, O. Segregation, mutation, and copulation in 
Saccharomyces cerevimae. Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 30: 453-468. pL 1n-17 ^ f. 
7, N 1943. • 

Long, W. H. A 8totifiler, D. J. Studies in the Oasteromycetes—IX. The genus 
Itajahya in North America. Mycologia 36: 620-628. /. 1-10. N-1) 1943.- 

McKinney, H. H. A Clayton, E. E. Acute and chronic symptoms in to))acco 
mosaic. Phytopathology 33: 104.5-1054. /. 1-4. N 1943. 

Mader, E. O. Effect of mineral nutrition on flower production of own-rooted 
roses and the incidence of black-spot. Phy’topathology 33: 1185-1189. 
D 1943 [Ja 1944], 

Mader, E. O. Some factors inhibiting the fructification and production of the 
cultivated mushroom, Agaricns campeniriH L. Phytopathology 33: 1134- 
1144. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Marchionatto, J. B. El manchedo de los granos de arroz y los hongos (pie lo 
acompaiian. Rev. Arg. Agron. 10: 114-116. pi. 4. Je 1943. 

Meyer, 8. L. Ascomycetes from Mountain I^iake, Virginia. I. Jour. Tenn. .\cad. 
28: 325-333. O 1943. 

Nemeth, F. F. Insect galls of West Virginia. II. Galls on Solidago, J^'raxinus, 
Acer, Cornus, Vaccinium, Bom and Vitis. Castanea 8: 123-127. pi. 2. 3. 
N-D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Perez-Llano, A. Lichens—Their biological and economic significance. Bot. 
Rev. 10: 1-65. Ja 1944. 

Pine, J*, A hitherto unreported disease of the Washington palm. Phytopathol¬ 
ogy 33: 1201-1204. /. 7. D 1943 [Ja 1944]., 

Beed> O’. M Melanopaichium oiiJPolygonum avicutare. Mycologia 36: 654, 655. 
N-D 1943. 

Bichavdf, B. L. A Burkholder, W. H. A new mosaic disease of l>enns. Phyto¬ 
pathology 33: 1215, 1216. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 
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Bieman, Q*. H. ft McFarlane, J* 8. Severe potato late-blight infection in Sebago 
tubers. Phytopathology 33: 1104-1106. /. 1, N 1943. 

Both, L. F. ft Biker, A. J. Life history and distribution of Pythium and Bhizoc- 
tonia in relation to damping-off of red pine seedlings. Jour. Agr. Res. 
67: 129-148. /. I, 15 Au 1943. 

Smith, 0 . O. ft Cochran, L, 0 . A noninfeetious heritable leaf-spot and shot-hole 
disease of the Beaty plum. Phytopathology 33: 1101-1103. /. 1, N 1943. 

Smith, O. F. Rhizoctonia root canker of Alfalfa (Medicago sativa). Phytopa¬ 
thology 33: 1081-1085. /. I. N 1943. 

Smith, T. E. Distribution of bacterial wilt {Bacterium aolanacearum) in suc¬ 
cessive crops of tobacco grown in the same fields. Phytopathology 33: 
1076-1080. /. /. N 1943. 

Sniesako, 8. F. ft Bonde, B. Studies on the morphology, physiology^ serology, 
longevity, and pathogenicity of Coryncbacterium sepedonicum. Phytopa¬ 
thology 33: 1032-1044. pL 1. N 1943. 

Solheim, W. O. ^Mycofiora saximontanensis exsiceata. Univ. Wyo. Publ. 10: 
33-46. 1 J1 1943. 

Stevenson, J. iV* J'ungi iiovi denominati—I. Mycologia 36: 629—637. N-D 

• 1943. 

Swingle, B. U., Tilford, P. E. ft Irish, C. F. A graft transmissible mosaic of 
American elm. Phytopathology 33: 1196-1200. /. 1-3, D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Taylor, J. W. ft Harlan, H. V. Agronomic smut. Jour. Hered. 34: 309, 510. 
O 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Waiig, C. S. Studies on cytology of Uttfilago crameri. Phytopathology 33: 1122- 
11 pi 7, /. D 1943 I Ja 1944]. 

Waterman, A. M. Diplodia pinea, the cause of a disease of hard pines. Phyto- 
I)athology 33: lOlH-1031. /. 1. N 1943. 

Wemham, O. 0. ft Chilton, St. J. P. Typhida snowmold of pasture grasses. 
Phytopathology 33: 1157-1165. D 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Young, E. L. Studies on Lahyrinihula, the etiologic agent of the wasting disease 
of eel-grass. Am. Jour. Hot. 30: 586-593. /. 7, 2. O [18 N] 1943. 

Zanmeyer, W. J. ft Harter, L. L. Two new virus diseases of beans. Jour. Agr. 
Res. 67: 305-328. /. 1-3, 15 O 1943. 

Zeller, S. M. The genus Longia. Mycologia 35: 655. N-D 1943. 

ECOLOGY AND PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

Albertson, F. W. Prairie studies in west-central Kansas, 1942. Trans. Kansas 
Acad. 46: 81-84. |D] 1943. 

Beath, O. A. Toxic vegetation growing on the Salt Wash sandstone member of 
the Morrison Formation. Am. Jour. Bot. 30: 698-707. f, 1-7, N [2D] 1943. 

Beetle, A. A. Phytogeography of Patagonia. Bot. Rev. 9: 667-679. D 1943. 

Brown, H. B. Growth and seed yields of native plants in various habitats of the 
mixed prairie. Trans. Kansas Acad. 46: 87-99. [D] 1943. 

Dansereau, P. L^^rabliere Laurentienne. 1. Valeur dTndiee des esp^ces. Contr. 
Inst. Bot. Montreal 45: 66-93. 1943. 

Davis, J. H. The ecology of the vegetation and topography of the sand keys of 
Florida. Pap. Tortugas Lab. 33: 113-195. pi 1-7 +/. 1-13, [Carnegie Inst. 
Publ. 524] 23 D 1943. 

Frazier, J. C. Nature and rate of development of root system of Lepidium 
draha, Bot. Gaz. 106: 244-250. /. 1-5. D 1943 [11 Ja 1944]. 
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Rieg^D. A. A source of study of blue grama grass and the effect of different 
treatments on establishing stands of grass under field conditions at Hays, 
Kansas. Trans. Kansas Acad. 4 : 102-109, 1 pi. [D] 1943. 

Bosengnrtt, B* La estructura el pastoreo de las praderas en la region de Palleros. 

Estudios sobre Praderas Nat. Urguay 3: 1—120. /. 1-71. 1943. 

Boss, M. B. The weeds in certain fields at Knapp farm. Jour. Tcnn.i Acad. 28: 
334-349. f. 1-5. 0 1943. 

Bonssean, J. I^es rhizoconcrdtions argileuses et les balles sabl^es. Coutr. Inst. 
Bot. Montreal 44: 43-51. /. i-7. 1942. 

Seifxls, W. The plant life of Cuba. Eeol, Monog. 13: 375-426. /. 1-64. O [D] 
1943. 

Stehld, H. La vegetation museinale des Antilles frangaises et son interet dans la 
valerisation sylvicole. Carib. Forester 6: 20-43. O [D] 1943. 

Weaver, J. £. Replacement of true prairie by mixed prairie in eastern Nebraska 
and Kansas. Ecology 24: 423-434. /. 1-10. O 1943. 

PALEOBOTANY 

(See also under Morphology: Erdtnuui) 

Andrews, H. W. Contributions to our knowledge of American carboniferous 
floras. VI. Certain filicinean fructifications. Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard.*30: 429- 
442. pi. 10-14.^ f. 1. N 1943. 

Andrews, H. N. On the vascular anatomy of the cycadeoid cone axis. Ann. Mo. 
Bot. Gard. 30: 421-427. pi. 6-9. N 1943. 

Benningbolf, W. 8. Preliminary report on a coal ball flora from Indiana. Proc. 

Indiana Acad. 62: 62-68. pi. 1 [Ja 1944]. 

Deevey, £. 8. Additional pollen analyses from southern New England. Am. 

Jour. Sci. 241: 717-752. /. t-16. I) 1943: 

Hansen, H. P. Post-Pleistocene forest succession in northern Idaho. Am. Midi. 
Nat. 30: 796-802. N 1943 [Ja 1944]. 

Potsger, J. £. Pollen profile from sediments of an extinct lake in Hendricks 
County, Indiana marks time of drainage. Proc. Indiana Acad. 62: 83-86. 
[Ja 1944]. 

Wilson, L T. ft Potsger, J. £. Pollen study of sediments from Douglas Lake, 
Cheboygan (bounty and Middle Fiali, Montmorency County, Michigan. Proc. 
Indiana Acad. 62: 87-92. [Ja 1944,] 

GENERAL BOTANY 
(including Mpgraphy) 

Alden, B. H. ft Mt, J. D. Early naturalists in the Par West. Occ. Pap. CJa^. 
Acad. 20: 1-59. illuHt. 30 Ap 1943. 

Anderson, S. ft Barlow, B. H. The maize tribute of Moctezuma’s empire. Ann. 

Mo. Bot. Gard. 30: 413-419. pi. S.^f. i, g. N 1943. 

Bertram, W. Travels in Georgia and Florida, 1773-74, a report to Dr. John 
Pothergill, annotated by Dr. John Pothergill. Trans. Am. Philos. Soc. NS 
33: 121-242. pi. l-g6. N 1943. 

B[enedict], B. 0. Dr. C. Stuart Gager. Am. Fern Jour. 33:* 143, 144. 0-D [15 
D] 1943. 

Boivin, B. Quelques noms Vemaculaires de plantes du Qu^ibec. Contr. Inst. 
Bot. UniV. Montreal 44: 3-9. 1942. 

Browne, O. A Thomas Jefferson and the scientific trends of his time*. ^ €hrou. 
Bot. 8: 1-63. iUuatr. N 1943. 
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C. STUART GAGER 
December 23, 1872—August 9, 1943 

George M. Heed and Arthur H. Gravf^^ 

Charles Stuart Gager, the son of Charles Carroll and Leora Josephine 
(Darke) Gager, was born at Norwich, N. Y., where he spent his boyhood and 
obtained his elementary education in the local public schools. In the fall of 
1891 he attended Syracuse University, graduating with the A.B. degree in 
1895. During his senior year he served as undergraduate laboratory assistant 
in the Department of Biology, which was in charge of Dr. Charles W. 
Hargitt. 

Following his graduation from Syracuse University, Dr. Gager was for 
one year (1895-189()) Vice Principal of the Ives Seminary, Antwerp, N. Y. 
The lu'xt year (1896-1897) he attended the New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y., and obtained the two degrees, Bachelor and Master of 
Pedagogy. In the fall of 1897 he became Professor of Biological Sciences and 
Physiography at this institution, holding the position until September, 1904. 
During this period, however, he attended the Harvard Summer School in 
1898, served as Assistant in Botany at Cornell University (1901-1902), and 
Instructor in Botany during the summer of 1904. He was Laboratory Assis¬ 
tant at the New York Botanical Garden (1904-1905), and in the spring of 
1905 he was Acting Professor of Botany at Hutgers College, N. J. In the 
fall of 1905 he was teacher of Botany in the Morris High School, N. Y. He 
also taught Botany in the summer sessions of New York University in 1905 
and 1906. He obtained his degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity in 1902, carrying on his researcli under the direction of Professor George 
F. Atkinson, his doctoral thesis being concerned with ‘‘The Development of 
the Polliniuin and Sperm-Cells in Asclcpias Cornuii Decaisne.’’ 

On February 1, 1906, Dr. Gager became Director of the Laboratories at 
the New York Botanical Garden, succeeding Dr. Daniel Trembly MacDougal, 
and holding this position until August, 1908. Wliile at the Garden he devoted 
himself largely to research, making a special .study of the effects of the rays 
of radium on i)lants. The results of his investigations were published in 1908 
as a Memoir of the New York Botanical Garden. His interest in this subject 
continued throughout his life. He cooperated in 1927 with Dr. A. F. Blakes- 
lee on the use of rays of radium for inducing chromosome and gene muta¬ 
tions in Datura. As recently as 1936 he prepared a chapter, “The Effects 

1 The portrait of Dr. Gager is published at the expense of the Lueien M. Underwood 
Memorial Fund. 
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of Radium Rays on Plants, A Brief Resume of the More Important Papers 
from 1901 to 1932,’’ which was published in Biological Effects of Radiation, 
edited by Professor B. M. Duggar. Also, while he was at the New York 
Botanical Garden he was occupied with his translation of DeVries’ work on 
Intracellular Pangenesis, which he published in 1910. 

Beginning in September, 1908, for two years Dr. Gager was Professor 
of Botany at the University of Missouri, serving as Administrative Chair¬ 
man of the department. He was in charge of the general course in botany, 
also teaching advanced courses in physiology and morphology. A large num¬ 
ber of students registered for the general course at the University, mostly 
freshmen or sophomores in the College of Agriculture or the College of Arts 
and Sciences. His teaching experience during these two years led him to the 
preparation of his text book The Fundamentals of Botany, published in 1916. 
Accompanying this text A Laboratory Outline in General Botany was pub¬ 
lished, the first edition appearing in 1916, the second in 1919, and the third 
in 1926. He further contributed to botanical text books by publishing, in 
1926, his General Botany with Special' Reference to Its Economic Aspects, 

On the first of July, 1910, Dr. Gager took up the work as Director of the 
newly established Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and for more than thirty-three 
years guided its destinies. During the earlier years he was closely associated 
with Mr. Alfred T. White, who is recognized as the “Patlier” of the Garden, 
and was the chief inspiration and support in the founding and early 
development. 

Dr. Gager thought of a botanic garden as something quite different from 
the traditional type. His motto for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden was ‘ ‘ For 
the Service of the City and the Advancement of Botany,” and to him this 
ideal meant beautiful grounds with displays of both botanical and popular 
value and interest, botanical research, and public education, all of which are 
reflected in the histor}- and development of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
He laid particular emphasis upon the possibilities of botanical education as 
an important part of a botanic garden’s activities. This led to the establish¬ 
ment of the curatorship of Public Instruction in 1912, and in 1913 an in- 
structorship in this department with special supervision of the educational 
work for children, this phase being separated in 1916 as the Department of 
Elementary Instruction. The educational work with children is one of the 
outstanding features of the Garden’s activities, for which it is widely and 
favorably known. 

Further, Dr. Gager thought of a botanic garden as an outdoor museum 
of living plants. He strongly emphasized not only the botanical aspects, but 
the horticultural as well, stressing -the value of building up horticultural 
collections. Thus, in the course of time, special features— Gardens Within a 
Garden —were developed. One of the earliest was the establishment of the 
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Local Flora, an area set aside for growing native plants that are found 
within one hundred miles of New York City. The Japanese Landscape 
Garden was first opened to the public on June 5, 1915, and the Rock Garden 
in the spring of 1917. The Children's Gardens, together with the Children's 
House were completed for use in 1916. The Rose Garden was opened to the 
public in 1927, and the Herb Garden and Medicinal Plant Garden were 
established in 1938. 

When Dr. Gager first came to Brooklyn he had a small oflBce space in the 
Academy of Music and, later, in the Brooklyn Museum building. In the fall 
of 1913 the first section of the Laboratory Building, consisting of only a 
small portion of the south end of the present structure, together with the 
adjacent conservatories, was completed for occupancy by the staff. It was 
not until the spring of 1917 that the rest of the building was completed, 
being formally dedicated on April 19-21, the ceremonies being attended by 
many eminent botanists, who presented formal papers on the occasion. 

Dr. Gager displayed a broad interest in botanical and horticultural 
affairs and was an active member of many societies. He was a member of the 
Botanical Socdety of America (President, 1936), The Torrey Botanical Club 
(Secretary 1905-1908, Vice President, 1917-1931, President 1942), the New 
York Academy of Sciences (Corresponding Secretary 1941), the Society of 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, American Society of Naturalists, 
American Society of Biological Chemists, Ecological Society of America, the 
Genetics Society of America, Fellow of the A.A.A.S. (Vice President and 
Chairman of Section G in 1917), the Horticultural Society of New York 
(served on the Board of Directors since 1928, and Vice Chairman since 
1937). He was made an honorary life member of the Pennsylvania Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1934, the School Garden Association of America, the 
Royal New Zealand Institute of Horticulture (1940), and the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India (1941). He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. Among special honors that Dr. Gager re¬ 
ceived was the Arthur Hoyt Scott gold medal and cash award for outstand¬ 
ing achievement in the field of horticulture in 1941. In 1920 Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Science, and in 
1921 the New York State College for Teachers, the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy. 

Dr. Gager served on many important committees, dealing more particu¬ 
larly with horticultural affairs. Among others, the Committee on Plant 
Quarantines and their Administration, the Committee on Botanical Exhibits 
for the World’s Pair at Chicago in 1933, Sub-committee on Scope and Func¬ 
tion of the Planning Committee on U. S. Botanic Gardens, Washington, 
D. C. (1934r-1936), and the Committee of the International Flower Show 
(1932-). He also served on the New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
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missions (1934r-), and the Board of Directors, American Association of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretiims (1940-). 

His diversified interests were evidenced by his activities on the Brooklyn 
Civic Council, the Park Association of New York City, and the National 
Institute of Social Sciences, of which he was Vice President (1928-1931), 
President (1932-1935), and again Vice President (1935-). He was an active 
member and Ruling Elder of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of 
Platbush. He was a member of the Century Association, Twentieth Century 
Club (President 1933-1935), the Winter^s Night Club, and the Rembrandt 
Club. 

He took an active part in the founding and carrying on of botanical 
journals for the publication of scientific results. He was the first Business 
Manager of the American Journal of Botany, founded in 1914, continuing 
until 1935, during which time twenty-two volumes were published. He also 
served as Business Manager for Ecology from its founding in 1920, and for 
Genetics since 1922. 

In 1910, soon after coming to the Garden, Dr. Gager accompanied Dr. 
and Mrs. N. L. Britton on a trip to Cuba. In 1927 be was in Europe for 
several months, visiting particularly Prance and Italy. This visit was pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of gathering data on the European Botanic Gardens, 
since he was then engaged in the preparation of The Botanic Gardens of the 
World, the first edition of this work being published in 1937 and the second 
in 1938. In 1930 he attended the Fifth International Botanical Congress in 
Cambridge, England, again visiting botanical gardens in several European 
C^ntries. 

On June 25,1902, Dr. Gager married Bertha Woodward Bagg of Rensse¬ 
laer, N. Y., who was of invaluable assistance to him throughout his career 
because of her tact, charm, and wise counsel. They had two children, Benja¬ 
min Stuart, who was born on January 10, 1904, and died March 31, 1918, 
and Prudence, now Mrs. Kenneth G. Bucklin. 

Dr. Gager was much sought after as a speaker for popular addresses on 
botanical or horticultural subjects. He had a very attractive personality, a 
pleasing manner in his addresses, and always gave a clear and interesting 
presentation of his subject. 

A selected list of the writings of C. Stuart Gager 

In addition to many reviews and papers chiefly on matters of horticultural and peda¬ 
gogical interest. Dr. Gager, as editor of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, wrote many 
short articles about matters relating to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and, each year, an 
ijjrtensive report of the activities of theJGarden. A list of these published writings would 
contain more than 300 titles. We have, therefore, gathered together and arranged in 
chronological order the following selected list of those papers which mx* believe are of 
special importance for botanical science. 
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The development of the pollinium and 8 [)erm-cell 8 in Asclepias Cornuti Decaisne. A thesis 
submitted to the university faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, June, 1902. (Also Ann. Bot. 16: 123-148. 7 pi. Mr 1902.) 

Preliminary not^s on the effects of radium rays on plants. (Soc. for experimental biol. and 
medicine. Proceedings reported by the Secretary, W. J. Dies. May 24, 1905, p. 14.) 
Also Am. Medicine 925; lOHO. 1905. 

Tuber-formation in Solarium luhrrosurn in daylight. Torreya 6 : 181-18G. S 1906. 
Further note on the formation of aerial tubers in Solarium. Torreya 6 : 211, 212. 25 O 
1906. 

The breathing of ]jlantH. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Card. 8 : 143-156. J1 1907. 

Radium in biological research. Science 25: 589-590. 12 Ap 1907. 

EfiP(H?t 8 of the ra.ys radium on plants. Mem. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 4. 278 p. 14 pi. 1908. 
Some physiological effects of radium rays. Am. Nat. 42: 761-778. 17 f. 1908. 

The influence of radium rays on a few life inocesses of plants. (Contr. Dept. Bot. Univ. 

Missouri no. 16.) Pop. Sci. Mo. 74: 222-232. 1909. 

A laboratory outline for general botany. 90 ]>. Columbia, Mo. 1909. 

Radium rays and plant life i^rocesses. Sci. Am. Suppl. 264-265. IJ f. 1909. 

Vrie;, Hugo de. Intracellular paugenesis including a ])ai)er on fertilization and hybridiza¬ 
tion. Transl. from the (Jermau by C. Stuart Gager. 27(^ p. Open Court Publ. Co., Chi¬ 
cago. O 1910. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Jour. N. V. Bot. Gard. 11: 190-191. An 1910. 

The (‘ducational work of botanic gardens. Cyclo])edia of Education, pp. 421-425. The 
MacMillan (V)., New York. 1911. Also in Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 12; 73-85. 1911. 
Reissu(*d s(‘parately as Brooklyn Hot. Gard. Contr. no. 1. 

The purpose of an introductory couise in botany. Proc. 24th Ann. Convention Assoc. Coll. 
& Prep. Schools of Middle Stat<*s & Maryland. 1910: 58-65. 1911. Reissued as Brook¬ 
lyn Bot. Gard. (\)ntr. ikj. 2. 

C'ryptoineric inheritance in Onapra. Bull. Torrey Club 38: 461-471. pi. 20. 21. O 1911. 

Reissued as Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Contr. no. 3. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Po]». Sci. Mo. 80: 338-345. Ap 1912. 

The flrst botanic gardiui on Long Island. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 1: 97-99. O 1912. 
Ingrowing spianils of Sohinum tubcro.sum. Bot. Gaz. 54: 515-524. D 1912. Reissued as 
Brooklyn Bot. Gard. C(»ntr. no. 5. 

The o])(‘ning of buds. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Leafl. 12 ; Ap 1913. 

The polliuaticm of pines. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. L(*afl. I-*: IMy 1913. 

Botanic Garden. In: L. H. Bailey, The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 1: 526-532. 
1914. 

The translocation of material in dying leaves. Science 41: 99-104. 15 Ja 1915. 

Present status of the ]»roblein of the effect of radium rays on plant life. Mem. N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. 6 : 153-160. 31 An 1916. 

Fundamentals of botany, xx M>40 p. 434 f. P. Blakiston’s Sou & Co., Philadelphia. 1916. 
A laboratory guide for general botany, viii+191 p. P. Blakiston's Son & Co., Philadel¬ 
phia. 17 N 1916. 

Ideals and ot>portuiiiti('s for a botanic garden. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 6 : 121-130, 
J1 1917. 

Forest problems of the Ashokan watershed. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Leafl. 5 i 2 -i 3 : lo q 1917 , 
The near future of botany in America. Science 47: 101-115. 1 Fe 1918. 

A brief history of the botanic garden idea in Brooklyn. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 7: 
99-112. O 1918. 
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Fig. 1. A, dcliquosccMit ascus abortion of Neurospora trtrasperma. All asci were 
homozygous, dd. B, indurated aborted aseus. An effect induced by cultural conditions, 
and not heritable as such. More liighly magnified. C, germination of an abnormal 
ascospore of the kind rarely dcfVeloped in asci homozygous for dd. G(‘rniination here 
is from a point; beneath the spore. D, Grqyrth from or ^ * germination ” of an indurated 
aborted ascus. Note the spherical enlargements from which secondary growth has pro¬ 
ceeded. Such enlargements are always present when ascospores germinate. E, same as 
1 ) except for the locntion of one of the points from which growth has proceeded. In 
neither cnse is there germination by way of the ring-pore at the ascus tip. 
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quently abort without spore formation.* In this case there is a fourth nuclear 
division which follows very quickly the third division and this upsets the 
normal course of events so that no spores w^hatever are formed in such asci 
(fij?. 1, B). These asci with 16 nuclei very often become heavily indurated 
and take on markings characteristic of the ascospores themselves. In the pa¬ 
per referred to it was indicated that indurated ascus abortion may be due 
either to heritable frenetic factors or to certain cultural environmental con¬ 
ditions. In either case the aborted asci have the same appearance and 
nuclear behavior is much the same, that is, a fourth nuclear division occurs 
immediately followinj? the third. 



Fki. '2. Diagrams sliowiiifj; iui(*l<»ar behavior in three types of asri of Xeiirospora 
t ft rasper m a. The r<Mluetion ilivisiona anil the third division whieh is always eqnational 
are not fifrured. Jn this re.sjieel the picture is the same for all three types. A, in a 
normal asms four s])ores are delimited after the third division, two nuclei of opposite 
sex beinj*' included in each sj»()re. As soon as the sjmres an* fully delimited a fourth 
division oc'curs so that there are then sixteen nuclei present in the spore complement 
of t‘ach ascus. 11, delique.scent ascus abortion. The eif>ht nuclei move toward the center 
of the ascus and b<*fjin to ileyenerate. Jn 'Ko, (5 nuclear d(*f»’(‘neration is complete. C, in¬ 
durated ascus abortion. A fourth nuclear division follows veiy quickly the thiid division, 
not allowing tinn* for spore formation. Such asy often become ln*avily indurated, as 
shown at V JO and in Figure 1, B. 


D()df»e and Seaver'* described an interesting case where homozygous asci 
(dd), which would ordinarily abort and deliquesce, under certain cultural 
conditions all became indurated. In other matings many heteroz.vgous asci 


3 Dodge, B. O. A lethal for ascus abortion in Xciirospora, Mycologia 26: 360-376. 
1934. 

4 Dodge, B. O. 9t Seaver, Bernice. Tlie combined effects of the dominant and the 
recessiv(‘ lethals for ascus abortion in Neurospora, Am. Jour. Bot. 25; 156-166. 1938. 
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(Dd) for the most part becaiup indurated, while others did delimit some 
ascospores. Later some of the indurated asci were placed on the surface of 
agar in Petri dishes under conditions suitable for growth. It was found that 
hyphal growth seemed to occur from the under side of a few asci, but no 
growth could be seen from the pore located at the tip end of such as ascus. 
It was not possible to determine whether or not this growth may have pro¬ 
ceeded from conidia which may have been accidentally carried over when 
the asci were isolated. On other occasions the same experiment was per¬ 
formed with the same results; no positive proof, however, that the indurated 
ascus actually ^‘germinated” was obtained. 

In our recent , experiments on heterocaryotic vigor it was very difficult to 
determine positively whether or not a general heterocaryotic condition had 
been obtained when certain races were grown together in mixed culture. It 
was believed that such mixed cultures might produce some ascocarps, even 
though no general heterocaryotic condition had been reached through 
anastomoses followed by nuclear migrations. Fertilization could well occur 
through conidiation or spermatization. In these breeding experiments in 
which each of the two races mated carried the recessive lethal d, it was 
found that if the culture medium was a certain potato dextrose, homozygous 
asci (dd) not onlj^ aborted, but also frequently became indurated. Having in 
mind the previous experiments in which such asci gave indications of germi¬ 
nating, we carried out carefully controlled experiments for proving def¬ 
initely that such indurated asci could be made to germinate. We are using 
this term “germinate” perhaps in a rather strained sense, since the term 
has usually been applied, in discussing the fungi,-to spores which are send¬ 
ing out germ-tubes. We say sclerotia and bulbils germinate, however. In¬ 
durated asci are certainly not spores, even though they may have a striately 
marked wall like that of ascospores. 

By growing our races Ad and ad together on a potato dextrose agar we 
were able to prevent, in certain cultures, the degeneration of the eight nuclei 

5 A and a are the sex reaction factors, both of which must be present before an 
ascus will form. In addition to the recessive, d, tliere will naturally be other factors 
present; some will be brought along in one racx*, while the s#*coud race in the mating 
will carry the same or other factors or their alleles. There would be little point in 
breeding two races which differ only in their sex reaction factors. In the bree<ling ex¬ 
periments under discussion the fusion nucleus will be homozygous for some factors and 
heterozygous for others, but we are here concerned with only a, and d, factors for 
sex reaction and factors for homozygous ascus abortion, ignoring for the present the 
factors involvad in heterocaryotic effects. We also assume here that there are 10 nuclei 
present in an indurated aborted ascus. Sixteen nuclei would result from four divisions, 
but some of these nuclei may degenerate; or there may be a fifth division, but it would 
be necessary to have cytologic^l evidence for this statement. Normally, regardless of 
whether we have an eight-spoied ascus like those of N, erasfta, or a four-spored ascus 
like those of N. tetrasperma^ there are in all the spores taken together, 10 mndei. It 
is only in the t^rly stages of spore germination that additional nuclear divisions occur. 
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in some asci, so that a fourth division must have occurred. We assume this 
is what happened because the aborted asci became indurated. In such asci 
the 16 nuclei do not degenerate, at least not for some time. 

A number of these indurated asci were carefully isolated and placed on 
the surface of water agar in plates. They were then heated to 58-60“ C for 
one hour. This treatment will kill all conidia which are in contact with a 
moist surface. It was found that in no case were conidia which survived the 
heating carried over in the process of isolating the asci. Therefore, whenever 
hyphal branches appeared to be emerging from beneath or from the side of 
an indurated ascus we were certain that it was the ascus, not contaminating 
conidia, that was the source of the growth. There is usually a vesicle or 
spherical enlargement of the germ tube from which secondary tubes proceed 
ill two or three directions before they branch (fig. 1, D, E). If an indurated 
ascus can really germinate we should naturally expect the germ-tube to 
proceed from the pore at the ascus tip. 

We do not know the exact cultural conditions which may lead to an in¬ 
durated ascus abortion which is not heritable. Zickler found that by treat¬ 
ing the cultures with chloral hydrate he could induce the formation of giant 
ascospores which would nevertheless germinate. He figures what he also calls 
giant spores which completely fill the ascus..These are certainly not spores; 
they are indurated aborted asci. He does not mention that he obtained out¬ 
growths from such asci. When an ascus contains only a single giant spore, 
the spore docs not completely fill the ascus; there is always some epiplasm 
left outside the s])ore. Dodge, in his plate 3, figs. B and F,‘ illustrates very 
clcai’ly the difference between an ascus with one giant spore, and an in¬ 
durated ascus. 

On the other hand, there are some facts which support the view that an 
indurated ascus is notliing more than a giant ascospore. (1) The wall of 
such an ascus is beautifully striated, like that of an ascospore of Ncurospora. 
(2) There is a definite ring-pore at the upper end of the ascus. Ascospores 
have definite germ pores at either end. (3) When an ascus germinates there 
develo])s the very characteristic spherical enlargement of the germ-tube 
soon after it emerges. Such vesicles do not occur when a conidium germi¬ 
nates or when a hy])hal cell or fragment sprouts out; they are formed only 
wlien ascospores germinate. (4) Heat treatment stimulates indurated ascus 
germination the same as it does ascospores. 

In addition to the reasons given previously in favor of the view that the 
ascus is a definite morphological unit regardless of how it may function 
abnormally, it may be said that the striations on ascospores are laid down 

« Zickler, H. kiinstliche erzeiiguug von Miktoliaplonteii ver Askoinyzeten. Biol. 
C'.'ntrall). 61; 540-540. 1931, 

' Sw footnote 2. 
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from the cytoplasm, no doubt as influenced by genes, now carried in the 
nuclei of the spore, now carried in the 16 nuclei distributed in the cyto¬ 
plasm of the indurated ascus. All asci of Neurospora have an elastic ring- 
pore at the apex. This is a mechanism which has a function in the violent 
discharge of the ascospores. 

Cultures obtained from indurated asci which were homozygous dd gave 
perithecia with asci which in turn, especially on corn meal agar, showed the 
deliquescent type of abortion. This proved that the factors A, a for sex 
reaction, as well as the recessive lethal d factor had been passed on to the 
fi races, now heterocaryotic because they had arisen through outgrowths 
from a heterocaryotic ascus. We have attempted to induce the deliquescing 
type of aborted asci to ^‘germinate,’’ but as yet with no success. Theoret¬ 
ically they could not do this because their eight nuclei have already gone 
through the first stages of degeneration. The sixteen nuclei in an indurated 
ascus persist for some time. 

As noted in a previous paper * such an ascus does occasionally delimit a 
few abnormal spores on spore-like bodies. Some asci from our recent mat¬ 
ings of new races, each carrying the lethal d, at times did cut out rather 
abnormal-looking spores. We have found that some of them can be germi¬ 
nated (fig. 1, C). Cultures from such ascospores usually produced ascocarps, 
which always had aborted asci. Such ascospores would be perfectly satis¬ 
factory for analyzing the genetic factors represented in an ascus, provided 
one obtained three or four bisexual sjiores from the same ascus. It is he- 
lieved, however, that one could more certainly obtain all the inheritance or 
component nuclei resulting from reduction by working with an indurated 
ascus. In either case the final step in continuing the breeding experiment 
would be to separate out the individual component f, races either by i>lating 
out conidia or microconidia, or by isolating single hyphal tips. 

The senior author some years ago, while working with cultures of 
Pezizclla Lythri, found that one could obtain “germination’^ or growth 
from the penultimate cell of the ascus crosier. AVhere this occurred oiie (*ould 
see plainly that the young ascus was just beginning to develop. Since 
nuclear fusion occurs very early, or before the ascus elongates to any extent, 
it may be that we were seeing germination of a cell which was still diploid ! 
Or it may be that reduction w^as occurring at germination, a sort of rever¬ 
sion to a primitive type in which the zygote reduces at germination. More 
likely, however, nuclear fusion had not yet taken i)lace. Miss Angie Beck¬ 
with, who undertook to continue this work, later reported personally that 
she obtained what seemed to be perfectly normal mycelia from such pro¬ 
liferating ascus cells or primordia, and that normal conidia were later 
developed in her cultures!® 

8 See footnote 1. 

9 Unpublished work. 
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The particular importance of this kind of germination is that it results 
in the production of heterocaryotic mycelia. We find in recent literature the 
statement that a dicaryotic cell of a rust or of a mushroom is in fact diploid 
because the genes carried in each of its two haploid nuclei operate just as 
the3^ would if they were included in the same nuclear membrane. The au¬ 
thors of such statements should realize that when the two haploid nuclei of 
a rust dicaryon fuse, so that all their genes are included within the same 
membrane, a mature teliospore results. When the two haploid nuclei in the 
mushroom dicaryon fuse so that their complementary genes are now within 
the same membrane, a basidium is formed. So it is clear that the manifesta¬ 
tions of genes carried in the haploid nuclei of a dicaryon cannot possibly 
be the same as they are when drawn together within the same membrane of 
a diploid nucleus. What we should emphasize and insist on is that when the 
vegetative stimcture of a fungus contains two or more kinds of haploid 
nuclei, the effect, physiologically and morphologically, is the resultant of 
the combined, or the complementary, effects of all the genes working in the 
same cytoplasm. Complementary genes may be located in the same haploid 
nuclus or in two different haploid nuclei in the same cytoplasm. In such 
case we can say without fear of contradiction that it does not make any 
difference whether these genes are in the same nuclear membrane or not,’^ 
so long as we do not bring them together through a nuclear fusion. This is 
quite different from saying that a dicaryotic cell, because it contains two 
haploid nuclei, is diploid, and that it can be heterozygous or homozygous as 
the case may be. It is still a dicaryotic cell, and it can be heterocaryotic or 
homocaryotic as the case may be. 

It remai))s to dis(*over just what cultural conditions result in indurated 
ascus abortion, without the intervention of the dominant lethal 7. Some such 
method as that described by Zickler would be effective; or it may be that 
high temperatures during certain critical stages in the development of the 
asci would yield the same result. This is a ]>roblem requiring a more ex¬ 
tensive study, but it will be worth while if one wishes to pursue either 
morphological, physiological, or genetical studies on heterocaryotic struc¬ 
tures of Neurospora, 

SUMMARY 

Asci of types of Ncurospora tetrasperma homozygous for dd abort and 
usually deliquesce without ascospore formation. This fact prevents breeding 
beyond the first (F,) asci if both parents in the matings carry this recessive 
lethal, d. Delicpiescent ascus abortion is due to the degeneration of the 
eight nuclei without spore delimitation. Certain cultural or other environ- 

Dodge, B. O. Heterocaryotic Vigor in Neurospora. Bull. Torrey Club 69: 75-91. 
1942. Reports from Recipients of Grants from the Research Funds. Year Book Am. 
Phil. 8oc. 148-150. 1942. 
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mental conditions may, however, prevent nuclear degeneration, with the 
further result that a fourth division occurs. The ascus with 16 nuclei is 
marked by a thickened, brown, and striated ascus wall. Such asci resemble 
somewhat giant ascospores. When they are heated to 60 ** C for one hour, 
many of them will germinate. A way is thus provided for breeding genera¬ 
tion after generation with the recovery of all the different types of nuclei 
coming from each mating even though the asci regularly abort. Occasionally 
in certain races a homozygous ascus (dd) does cut out one or two abnormal 
spores. Such spores can also be germinated, but one is not sure of recovering 
all four possible types of nuclei from dn ascus. 
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STUDIES IN DREPANOCLADUS—1/ 

History, Morphology, Phylogeny, and Variation 

Frances E. Wynne 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OP THE GENUS 

Although the name Drepanocladvs was not proposed until 1851, several 
of the species included were described under Hypnum by Hedwig and 
previous workers. It is therefore necessary to trace the concept of the 
genus Drepanocladus from the beginning of bryological nomenclature. 

In his fundamental work, Species Muscorum, Hedwig (1801), included 
only three of the species now placed in Drepanocladus—Hypnum aduncum, 
H, fluitans and H. uncinaium. Turner (1804) in his Spicilegium considered 
these three and added Hypnum revolvens. Bridel (1812), in the second 
supplement of Muscologia Recentiorum, added Hypnum lycopodioides. 

As early as 1827 the species of Hyjmum with unicostate, falcate-seeimd 
leaves were recognized as a unit and, in this Bryologia Vniversa, Bridel 
(1827) segregated them under the heading, which may be interpreted as a 
section, ‘^Adunei.’^ In this work he placed 65 of the species of Hypnum in 
the subgenus Siereodon; 8 of these are included under “Adunci.’’ He does 
not state that Siereodon is a subgenus but it is not numbered in the series 
with the genera so cannot be considered a genus. That he was familiar with 
tlie concept of the subgeiius is evidenced by the statement in the preface: 
‘‘Sic genus Campylopus melius instituimus, speciebus omnibus quae ca- 
lyptra mitriformi utuntur ab illo detractis et in genus novum nobis 
Dryptodon dictum quodque Grimmium tanquam subgenus continuat, con- 
flatis.” The species included under “Adunci^^ are Hypnum Siereodon 
aduncus, fluiians, uncinaius, lycopodioides, and scorpioides with three other 
species still in Hypnum and one species now in Hylocomium. 

In his Synopsis Muscorum, Muller (1851) further segregated these 
species into section Mallacodiwm and created the name Drepanocladus for 
the subsection which included H. riparium (now’ in Leptodictyum), H, un¬ 
cinaium, H. fluiians, H. adnncum, H. revolvens, and H. paradoxum. 

The first monographic treatment of the present species of Drepanocladus 
appeared in the Bryologia Europaea (1854, 1866) where the group was 
treated as Section VII of Hypnum under the descriptive heading: “Caulis 
erectus vel prostratus, folia falcato-secunda, unicostata.^’ To the species 
earlier considered w^ere added H, exannulaium in the monograph and H, 

1 This is the fijst of a series of four articles on Drepanocladm; the others will ap¬ 
pear in Brittonia, The American Midland Naturalist, and The Bryologist. 
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Cossoni, H. Sendtneri, and H. vernicosum (described first in 1861 by 
Lindberg) in the first supplement. Our present species Drepanocladus 
Kneiffii appeared first in the Bryologia Europaea under the genus 
Amblystegium. All the species are described with the completeness and 
accuracy and illustrated with the beauty characteristic of the Bryologia 
Europaea. 

Bridel’s recognition of the group “Adunci” was followed by subsequent 
workers in Hypnum. In The Musci and Hepaticae of the United States 
Sullivant (1856) proposed the subgenus Harpidium to include essentially 
the same species, namely, Hypnum adnneum, H. uncinatum, H. revolvens^ 
and H. ftuitans. Schimper, in his two editions of Synopsis Muscoruni 
Europaeorum (1860, 1876) placed in the subgenus Harpidium Hypnum 
Kneiffii, H. aduncum, H. lycopodioides, H. cxannulatum, H. ffuitans^ H. 
revolvens, H. uncinatum (in ed, 1), and H. vernicosum, H. Cossoni, H. 
Sendtneri, H. hamifoliunu H. pseudostramineum, and iT. Molendoanum 
(in ed. 2). 

De Notaris (1838) in his Syllabus Musvorum included H. scorpioides, 
H, lycopodioidcs, H. aduncum, H. fluitans, and JET. uncinatum with several 
other species of Hypnum in Section ‘‘Adunca’^ of Hypnum, However in his 
Bryologia Italiana (1869) he transferred the following species to Ambhjste- 
gium II Macrophylla (which included also several present species of 
Amblystegium and Hypnum): H. Rotae, H. lycopodioides, H, Sendtneri, 
H. revolvens, H. fluitans, H. uncinatum, H. exannulatum, and H. Kneiffii.^ 

Hartman and Lindberg, in Hartman’s Skandinaviens Flora (ed. 5, 1849; 
ed 8, 1861; andjed. 9, 1864) proposed the new species Hypnum badium, 
H. vernicosufn, ^and H. intermedium but did not add, in their floristic 
trertnents, anything new to the concept of the group as a whole. 

.pSy 1869 the concept of the genus Drepanocladus as we know it today 
w^well defined and most of our present si)ecies had been described. The 
process until this time had been to describe the si)ecies and to grouj) them 
according to their relationships. Beginning in 1880 with Sanio’s work a 
tendency developed to split this small group of species into many sj^ecies, 
subspecies, varieties, and forms. The present genus Drepanocladus was 
shifted from Amblystegium to Hypnum and back again several times during 
this period. 

Carl Sanio, in numerous papers from 1880-1887, treated the group as 
the subgenus Harpidium of Hypnum.^ His classification, following a 

2 Co^men^rtw f>rrrf>rei« Pcit. rvptr lM. ?fS0 ('Boilagt* -) : 

1-24. 1880. Additamentum in Ilypni adunoi cognitionem. Bot. Central!)!. 6(3): 93-95. 
1881. Additamentum secundum in Earpidiomm cogiiitionem. Bot. Ccmtralhl. 13(13): 
425-440. 1883. BeschriebuugMer Harpidien, welche vornehmlich von Dr. Arnell wait rent I. 
der Scliwedischen Expedition nach gibieien im Jahre 1876 gesaminelt wuidcn. 8v. 
Vet.-Akad. HandL 10(1): 1-62. 1885. Bryologische Fragments. Hedwigia 26: 99-109; 
129-169; 194-214. 1887. 
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t.vpop:raphically complicated system of Greek and Roman letters and 
numerals, indentations, asterisks, and da^grers, is obscure and difficult to 
interpret. He described many new species, varieties, and forms, and ^ave 
formal recojynition to every possible minor habitat variation. Althoujrh some 
of his descriptions are lon^ and detailed, others are extremely meager and 
all are without definite measurements of any kind. Fortunately, most of his 
names have never been used for American plants, and so they need not be 
included in the synonymy here. 

Boulay’s treatment of Section Ilarpidhim of Hyjmum in Muscinees de la 
France (1884) was original and complete and the best monographic treat¬ 
ment of the group since the BryoJogia Enropaca. He collected the many 
scattered references to numerous species whic'h had been proposed in the 
journals and pamphlets between 1886 and 1884 and put the material into 
workable form. His work is good because of its full detailed descriptions, 
excellent habitat notes, and comments on diagnostic features and relation¬ 
ships. With each revision of the group, more varieties appeared, and Boulay, 
no exception, j)roposed numerous new ones to add to the already long list. 

Rcnaiihrs greatest contribution to the concept of the genus Dre- 
panorladus was his indication of a variety or forma ‘‘typicum^’ for 
Hypnam adnncnm, H, fuiians, and if. revfdrcns. Previously, no one had 
ever indicated the concept of a ^^typicaP’ i)lant, which was rapidly being 
lost in tlie maze of varieties. I think it is safe to say that the modern concept 
of the genus begins with Kenauld’s work. His revision of Section Harpidium 
of Ilypnum in Hnsnot’s Masvoloyia Gallica (1894), supplemented by his 
numerous smaller ])a])ers,'^ is extremely useful; as much for its notes of 
habit and relationshij)s and its illustrations as for its taxonomic revision. 
His use of the ambiguous category “groupe’' aiul “sous-groupe” often 
makes his nomenclature and clas.sification obscure. Renauld retained many 
of Sanio's and Boulay’s names and created many new, inadequately 
described varieties and forms. 

Between 1875 and 1918 numerous local floras included treatments of the 
present genus l)repanacJadaf<. In Berggren’s Masci ef llepaiicae S))etsbcr‘ 
(jenses (1875) several new varieties were proposed for these species, which he 
included under Ilypnum. Lange and Jensen (1887) in their treatment of 
Uarpidium in (Umspecius Florae (irgnlandieae gave full generic recognition 
to what had ])reviously been a subdivision of Ilypnum. The group, with 
new species, was included with Amhiystegium by Lindberg and Arnell 
(1890) in Musci Asiae Borealis and Arnell'^nd Jensen (1907) in Die Moose 
des Sarckgehietes. However, Brylin (1906) in reporting the bryophytes of 

Classificatioii svstcmatique <le la Reaction narpidiiim du genre Uypiunn de la flore 
fran^aise. Rev. Biy. 8: 7,VSL\ 1S81. Causerie sur les Ilarpidi-a. Rev. Bry. 33: 89-100. 
1900; 34: 7-14. 1907. Notes sur quelques Drepanocladm. Rev. Bry. 36: i29-138. 1909; 
37: 29-34. 1910. 
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the second expedition of the “Pram’’ and Hesselbo (1918), in The 
Bryophyia of Iceland, both considered the species in Hypnum, 

The American publications of this period (Lesquereiix and James’ 
Manual of the Mosses of North America (1884) and Kindberg: in Macoun’s 
Catalogue of Canadian Plants (1892)) treated the group as the subgenus 
Harpidium of Hypnum. 

Limpricht (1897-1898) in Die Lauhmoose Deutschlands, Oesierreichs, 
und der Schweiz, includes 19 species in Hypnum, subgenus Drepanocladus, 
with full descriptions and measurements, and detailed distribution notes. 
Although every species is not illustrated, the pictures provided are clear 
and helpful. 

Although Muller is responsible for the name Drepanocladus, Warn- 
storf, in his article “Die Europaischen Harpidien” was the first to use it 
as a genus and make the combinations.'* His article is important because of 
its comprehensive treatment which includes many new combinations as well 
as a historical survey of the literature, a general discussion of the relation¬ 
ships of the species, a key to the species, descriptions, and the distribution. 
Warnstorf (1906) followed his excellent and useful monograph with an 
equally fine treatment of Drepanocladus in Kryptogamenflora der Mark 
Brandenburg. His keys* and descriptions are complete and detailed but of 
his 24 species, only 7 can be recognized as valid species; the remainder of 
his names have been reduced to either varieties or symonyms. Not only did 
he divide the genus into many species, but also he ineluded innumerable 
varieties for each species. He, like Boiilay, Renauld, and Limpricht, was 
a “splitter.” 

Roth (1905) in Die Europaischen Laubmoo.^e treats 22 species of 
Drepanocladus with full descriptions, citations, and references. His treat¬ 
ment resembles Warnstorf’s in that over half of his species are today 
recognized as merely varieties or habitat phases. 

Loeske"’ in an article “Drepanocladus, eine biologische Mischgattung” 
discussed the morphology of the group and its relationship to closely 
related genera and proposed the following names as genera. Although he 
indicated the species to be included, his new genera are nomina nuda, since 
he gave no descriptions of them. 

1. Sanionia — uncinata, orthothecioides, contigua. 

2. Limprichtia — vernicosa, intermedia, ret^olvens. 

3. Warnstorfia — exannulata, orthophylla, tundrae, purpurascens, 

fluitans and varieties. 

4. Drepanocladus—aduncus and varieties. 

5. Pseudocalliergon — turgescens, trifarium, longicuspis. 

6. Scorpidium — scorpidioides. 

4Beih. Bot. Centralbl, 13: 338-430: 1903. 

sHedwigi^ 46;’ 300-321. 1907. 
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In his Studien zur vergleichenden Morphologte und phylogenetischen 
Systematik der Lauhmoose (1910) he discusses these groups in more detail 
and supplements his statements of relationships among the species in the 
group. However, his names are still without generic descriptions. 

Monkemeyer’s treatments of Drepanocladus in Pascher’s Siisswasser- 
Flora (1914, 1931) and in Die Laxibmmse Exiropas (1927) initiated the 
present tendency to reduce the number of species in the genus. There is no 
essential difference among his three publications; each includes the same 
eight species with keys, illustrations, and descriptions. Although he de¬ 
creased the number of species, he included a large number of varieties and 
forms under each. 

Brotherus, in *‘Die Lauhmoose Pennoskandias ’ ’ (1923) and in Die 
natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien (1925) adopted Monkemeyer^s policy of re¬ 
ducing the number of species and followed in large part his arrangement 
of varieties and forms. He used Loeske’s proposed genera as sections and 
added section Psciido-Drcpanocladus for Hyjmnm hadinm Hartman. 

Although writing as late as 1924, in The Student^s Handbook of British 
Mossci^, Dixon still included the species of Drepanocladus in Hypnum, 
subgenus Harpidimn, His treatment follows Renauld^s monograph with 
slight differences. The comments on distinguishing features, inter-specific 
and inter-varietal relationships, and habitats are his most valuable con¬ 
tribution. 

The most recent treatment of Drepanocladus is Grout \s in Moss Flora 
of North America (1931). As he states in his introdnetioii, he has based 
his work on Renaukrs and Monkemeyer^s published monographs and on 
their identified specimens. 

As has been seen from the preceding synopsis, the concept of the genus 
Drepanocladus developed in Europe and most of the type localities are 
European. Because iiiost of the species were described before the type con¬ 
cept was developed, types have never been designated. Under present 
world conditions it has been impossible to borrow material from Europe. 
However, the concept of the species has been so well developed in European 
and American literature and American herbaria that it has been possible to 
interpret American material from the descriptions, illustrations, and 
specimens. Because of the impossibility of studying European types and 
herbarium material, I have been forced to confine the scope of this mono¬ 
graph to North America. Therefore, only American material and names 
have been included; names whicdi have never been used for American plants 
have not been considered. 

MORPHOLOGY 

Habit. The variability of Drepanocladus in habit, branching, and size 
depends largely on habitat conditions. Drepanocladus uncinatus, which most 
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frequently creeps over the ground, logs, or rocks, is irregularly or regularly 
pinnately branched. The stems of D. aduncus when growing among grass 
or reeds in swamps and marshes are creeping and fastigiately or irregularly 
pinnately branched. Submerged, floating stems are usually long, but may 
be either simple or regularly pinnately branched. Large, plumose fronds 
result when the stems are pinnate in the aquatic phase of D, aduncus, 
D. fluitans, or D. exannnlatus, D. uncinatus var. subjulaceus, D. exannu- 
latus, D, brevifolnis, and D. badius often grow 5-8 cm. high, their stems 
erect, and simple or fastigiately branched. In bogs, D. vernieosus, D, 
revolvens, D, aduncus, Z). flnitans, and D. exannulatus grow suberect in 
tufts and are fastigiately or irregularly pinnately branched. Sudden 
changes in environmental conditions may produce several long branch 
innovations near the tips of the stems. 

Color. Although color is variable in Drepanoclndus, it is reasonably 
characteristic for each species. D. uncinains is from shining golden to yel¬ 
low-green; Z). vernicosus is light yellow-green; Z>. aduncus is from yellow- 
green to grass-green; D. fluifans is from dull yellow-green to brown; I), 
exannnlatus is from crimson to red or purple; Z). rcvolvens is from green to 
deep red or black and has a metallic sheen; Z>. brerifolius, D. badius, and 
D. lycopodioides are deep golden at the growing tips and brown or black 
below. 

Stems. The apical buds of stems and branches are always pointed and 
are usually falcate-seeund (except in D. aduncus var. Kvriffii and depau])er- 
ate forms of Z>. exannulatus), However, in Drcpanocladus, the apical buds 
are never cuspidate as is characteristic in the <*losely related genus, 
,PalUergon. 

The stems of Drepanocladus generally lack ])arai)hyllia and radicles. 
Pseudoparaphyllia are produced in the axils of the branches of D. unci¬ 
natus, Some plants of D, fluitans and D. badius produce radicles from the 
apex, base, margin, or costa of the leaves. 

The stems of all the specios of Drepanocladus (except D. vernicosus in 
which the central strand is lacking) show in cross section a small (*entral 
strand of 3-6 cells embedded in a loose ground tissue. The 2-3 rows of 
cortical cells may or may not be incrassate or colored. The outer layer of 
cortical cells of D. rcvolvens is enlarged. Stems vary in diameter from 
2-6 mm. 

Leaves. Although the leaves of Drepanocladus are typically falcate, 
and may further be strongl.v and regularly circinate (Z>. uncinatus and Z). 
rcvolvens), they are straight in D. aduncus var. Knciffii and the short-celled 
environmental phases of D, fluitans and D, exannnlatus. In submerged 
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plants the curvature of the leaves is decreased and the acuminations are 
long, lax, and twisted. The strongly falcate leaves of 2). aduncus, D, fluitans, 
and D, exannulatus are channelled at the apex, whereas the straight leaves 
of some of their varieties have a flat apex. 

The leaves of Drepanocladus range from strongly and regularly plicate, 
through irregularly plicate and striate, to completely plane. D. nncinatus 
is the only species of the genus with strongly regularly plicate leaves; the 
plications are distinctive because each fold extends continuously from the 
base of the leaf to the apex. The leaves of D. iwrnicosus are plicate only in 
the broadened basal part, with the apex flat. Forms of other species (D. 
exannulatus, D. fluitans, and D. aduncus) may become irregularly striate 
or silicate in response to certain environmental conditions. This and similar 
characters, resulting from habitat conditions, are usually not constant on 
any plant. In the other species, Z). revolvens, I), lycopodioides, D. hadins, 
and I), hrevifolius, the leaves are not folded in any way; they are plane or 
concave. 

The shaiie of the leaves of Drepanocladus varies from broadly oval to 
lineardanceolate. Leaves of small plants of D. aduncus are broadly ovate; 
leaves of D, aduncus var. Kneiffii, D. hadius, D. lycopodioides, Z>. hrevifolius, 
D. fluitans, and D, exannulatus are broadly lanceolate; leaves of D. exannu¬ 
latus and aquatic plants of D. aduncus are long lanceolate; leaves of aquatic 
plants of D. fluitans are linear-lanceolate. 

The acuiiiination may be short and abrupt or long and gradual. Half 
the length of the leaf of D. nncinatus is the long, subulate acumen. The 
acuiiiination of D. vcrnicosus is abrupt and broad. The leaf of D. revolvens 
is gradually narrowed until within 0.3-0.5 mm. of the apex where it is rap¬ 
idly narrowed to a filiform point. Forms with ovate or broadly lanceolate 
leaves are usually abrujitly short-acuminate whereas forms with long- 
lanceolate or linear-lanceolate leaves are gradually long-acuminate. In 
general, long leav(*s with long acuminations are produced by complete 
submergence. 

The leaves of all the species of Drepanocladus clasp the stem, and are 
erect rather than spreading. The alar region of tlie leaf may or may not be 
decurrent. As a result of variation in decurrency, the line of insertion of the 
leaf varies from truncate, through broadly or narrowly concave to circular. 
The alar cells of D, aduncus are decurrent, therefore the base of the leaves 
is always concave. Whether the line of insertion is widely or narrowly con¬ 
cave de])ends upon the width of the leaf at the base, the diameter of the 
stem, and the degree of decurrenee of the alar cells. Since the alar cells of 
D. fluitans and 7>. exannulatus are not decurrent, the base of the leaf is 
truncate. The few quadrate alar cells of D. uncinatus are slightly decurrent, 
thus forming a sliallowly concave line of insertion seen when the leaves are 
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removeid from the stem. Leaves of D, revolvens, D, hadius, D, vernicosus, D. 
brevifoli'us, and Z>* lycopodioides with quadrate cells across the entire base 
are always truncate. 

The margin of the leaves of D. adunctis, D. vernicosus, D, revolvens, D. 
lycopodioides, D, hadius, and D. hrevifoUus is entire or siniiolate at the base. 
The leaf margins of 2>. exannulatus and D. fluitans are serrulate at the base 
or apex or both. The long subulate acumination of D. uncinatus is distinctly 
serrulate while the base is entire or only slightly serrulate. Whether the 
serrulations are distant or close depends upon the length of the cells. 

Costa, The leaf costa or nerve of Drepanocladus is almost universally 
single, not forking or double (except in D. fluitans var. Berggrenii) ; it 
varies in length and width. In depauperate forms of D. aduncus and D, 
fluitans it is short (1/3-1/4 the length of the leaf) and weak (12-20 n in 
diameter at base). In D. vernicosus, D, uncinatus, D, revolvens, D. exannu¬ 
latus, and D. fluitans it is long (1/2-5/6 the length of the leaf) and strong 
(40-80 |j wide at the base). In D, aduncus var. capillifolius and D. exannu¬ 
latus var. Rotae the costa is long-excurrent and 80-150 wide at the base, 
and usually deeply colored. Submerged plants of D. aduncus and D. exannu¬ 
latus may develop a wide, deeply colored costa. In all species of Drepano¬ 
cladus, including the varieties with excurrent costa, it is tapering. 

The cells of the costa are narrowly linear, and usually longer than the 
cells of the lamina of the leaf. With the exception of D. vernicosus, the 
costa as seen in cross-section is biconvex with a small central strand. The 
costa of D. vernicosus, like the stem, has no central strand. 

Areolation. The leaf cells of Drepanocladus are narrowly linear, with 
thq exception of certain habitat phases of Z>. aduncus, D, fluitans, and D. 
exannulatus, in which the median leaf cells are oblong (4-6 |j X 28-32 p). 
Cells are longest in D. fluitam and D. exannulatus (4-6 p X 60-100 |^i) and 
shorter in Z>. aduncus, Z>. revolvens, D. vernicosus, and D. uncinatus. In 
general the cells are uniform in size and shape throughout the leaf, being 
only slighter shorter and broader toward the base in D. aduncus. 

The cell w^alls are thin in D. aduncus, D. fluitans, D. uncinatus and Z>. 
vernicosus. In some plants of D. exannulatus and D. aduncus the walls of 
basal and alar cells are deeply colored. Basal cells of D. revolvens and D. 
lycopodioides are pitted, whereas all cell walls in Z>. hadius and D. hrevifo- 
lius are porose. In D. revolvans only the basal cell w^alls are incrassate; in 
D. hadius and D. lycopodioides all cell walls are incrassate and deeply col¬ 
ored brown or red. 

The alar cells of Drepanocladus may be large and inflated, small and 
quadrate, hyaline or colored, thin-walled or incrassate, entire or porose, or 
any combinition of these. In D. dduncus the alar cells are inflated and 
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hyaline, forming distinct auricles extending 1/4-1/3 the distance from the 
margin to the costa. Only in extremely robust submerged plants are the 
basal and alar cells colored in Z>. aduncus. In D. fluitans the alar cells are 
slightly inflated and extend 1/4-1/3 the distance from the margin to the 
costa. The alar cells of D. exannulatus are always large, but may be thin- 
walled or incrassate, hyaline or colored, and form either large triangular 
groups extending to the costa or a single row of elongated cells across the 
entire base. The alar cells of D. hadius are inflated, incrassate, and porose. 
Z>. uncinatus has a small group of quadrate, hyaline alar cells. The alar cells 
of D. vernicosus, D. revolvens, D. lycopodioides, and Z). brevifolius are not 
differentiated at the basal angles, although there are two or more rows of 
shorter cells (hyaline and thin-w’alled in D. vernicosus; incrassate, porose, 
and colored in D. r'volvem) across the entire base of the leaf. In general, if 
the alar cells are large and inflated they are thin-walled; and if they are 
incrassate they are smaller. 

The incrassate cell walls between any two basal cells of 7>. revolvers are 
4 [X thick, usually with 1-3 pits. The two secondary cell w’alls between two 
alar (»ells are 4-8 thick in D. revolvens, D. hadius, and Z>. lycopodioides. 

Alar cells differ not only in their size and shape but also in their spatial 
relationship with the other cells of the leaf. The alar cells of D. aduncus and 
I), fluitans intergrade (*onipletely with the cells of the lamina of the leaf and 
the transition is imperceptible. However, in Z>. aduncus the alar cells are 
ventricose and oriented in a different plane from the other leaf cells so that 
the alar cells are sharply delimited from the cells of the lamina. The alar 
cells of 1). exannulatus and />. fluitans are never ventricose nor placed at an 
angle. D. exannulatus, unlike D. fluitans, shows an abrupt transition from 
the alar cells to the cells of the lamina so that the alar region is sharply 
delimited by the size of the cells. 

When leaves of D. fluitans, D. exannulatus, and D. aduncus are removed 
from the stems, usually some of the cortical stem cells remain attached to 
the base of the leaves as long “tails.This does not occur so often in D, 
vernicosus, I), uncinatus, D. revolvens, D. hadius, D. hrevifolius, or D. 
lycopodioides. One of the differences distinguishing D. aduncus from D. 
fluitans and 1). exannulatus is the transition from the stem cells to the leaf 
cells; in Z>. aduncus it is gradual, whereas in I), fluitans and D. exannulatus 
it is abrupt. 

Perichaetium. In all species of Drepanocladus the periehaetium sheaths 
the base of the seta. The outer perichaetial leaves are spreading, from ovate 
to broad-lanceolate, and either ecostate or with a short costa. The inner 
perichaetial leaves are costate, long-lanceolate, and from gradually or 
abruptly acuminate to piliform. The perichaetial leaves of Z>. uncinatus, like 
the vegetative leaves, are regularly and strongly plicate and serrulate at the 
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apex. In other species, the perichaetial leaves are smooth or irregularly 
striate, and entire or serrulate. 

Perigonial leaves. The perigonial leaves of all species of Drepano- 
cladus are similar. They are ovate, abruptly short-acuminate, with a short 
costa or ecostate, serrulate or entire. 

Sporophyte. The capsule and peristome of Drepanocladus are typically 
Hypnaceous. With the exception of the erect symmetric capsule of D, 
uncinatus var. symmetricits, the capsule of all species is asymmetric and 
curved; it may be plicate or smooth. The exothecial cells are smooth or 
maraillose. The operculum is rostrate or apiculate, attached in all species 
(except 2>. fluitans and D, cxannulatna) by a persistent annulus of 2~3 
rows of cells. The peristome is perfect, that is, with sixteen teeth and six¬ 
teen segments and alternating cilia. The sixteen teeth are transversely 
thickened and longitudinally striate. The segments of the inner i>eristome 
are longitudinally striate with 2-3 cilia. 

PUYLOGENY 

Drepanocladus belongs to the subfamily Amblystegieae, which includes 
all the Hypnaceae which have a single costa and a long arcuate-cylindric 
capsule. 

Generic relationships. Drepanocladus is most (dosely related to Seorpi- 
dium; in fact, the relationship is so close that they have been grouped to¬ 
gether by many bryologists. One species of Scorpidium is recognized today— 
S, scorpioides. Milde placed it in the subgenus Harpidium with the present 
species of Drepanocladus, and Warnstorf' called it Drepanocladus scor¬ 
pioides, Scorpidium has all the characteristics of the genus Drepanocladus 
except that the leaf apex is obtuse or apiculate and the co.sta is faint, short 
and double, or lacking. To the naked eye, the two genera are so similar tliat 
Scorpidium scorpioides resembles a very large Drepanocladus. 

Although Calliergon differs from Drepanocladus in its straight leaves 
and rounded or cucullate apices, the close relationshij) between the two 
genera is shown not only in their similarity of areolation and costa, but also 
by their parallel series of species. The same modifications of alar cells, cell 
walls, costae, and leaves that separate the species of Drepanocladus likewise 
distinguish the species of Calliergon. The two genera occur in the same 
range and in the same types of habitats and are often found associated. 

Calliergidium, intermediate between Drepanocladus and Calliergon, 
seems to be an artificial genus. One of its species, C. pseudosiramineum, is 

« Bryologia silesiaea. p. 350. 1869. 

7 Kryptogamen-Flora der Mark Brandenburg und angreiizciidcr Gibiete. 2: 1027. 
1906. 
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so closely related to Drepanocladus that Warnstorf ® and Brotherus ® have 
considered it a form of Z>. fluitans. Grout has considered the erect and 
straif^ht leaves with blunt apices sufficiently distinctive to separate C, 
pseudostraminevm from Drepanocladns. In {general habit, the plants named 
D. pseudostramincum I have seen have resembled CalUergon more than 
Drepanocladus. Further collections of these two species, will, I believe, 
dispense with this artificial genus and place its species in Drepanocladus 
and CalUergon. 

In a phylogenetic arrangement, Drepanocladus and CalUergon form a 
related species-complex to which the other members of the subfamily are 
less closely allied. 

The species of Hygrohypnum> with falcate, acuminate leaves and a single 
costa superficially resemble the species of Drepanocladus. However, the 
species with straight, blunt leaves and short, double costae are never con¬ 
fused with Drepanocladus. Furthermore, Hygrohyprium, HygroamblystC’ 
gium, and Leptodictyum grow most frequently in running water, whereas 
Drepanocladus occurs usually in still water. Hygrohypnum is so variable 
and heterogeneous a group that it is difficult to determine its relationship 
to otlier genera. 

Cratoneuron, in spite of its falcate leaves, decurrent alar cells, and 
single costa, is distinctive from Drepanocladus because of its numerous 
paraphyllia. It is the only genus in the subfamily which has developed 
paraphyllia and it therefore holds a unique place in the ph^dogeny of the 
Amblystegieae. 

Hygroamblystegium is separated primarily from Anihlysfegium on the 
basis of its aquatic habitat. On the same basis it is more closely allied to and 
more often confused with Drepanocladus than is Amblystcgium. However, 
any similarity between Hygroaniblysiegium and Drepanocladus is onl}'' 
superficial, for the robust habit, erect-sju’eading, non-falcate leaves, and 
thick-walled rhomboidal leaf cells distinguish Hygroamblystegiuni. 

Leptodictyum, like Hygroamblystegium, resembles Drepanocladus only 
su])erficially in its aquatic habitat. The leaves are never falcate, but are al¬ 
ways erect or erect-s])rea(ling, and the alar cells are never inflated. These 
characters distinguish sp(»cies of Leptodictyum from Drepanocladus 
aduncus var. Kneiffii, the only Drepanocladus to which it shows any simi¬ 
larity. 

Plants of Amblyslegiuni or Campyliurn with falcate leaves are sometimes 
confused with small plants of Drejmnocladus. Campyliurn, with its typically 
stpiarrose-recurved, broadly ovate or lanceolate leaves, is unlike any species 
or variety of Drepanocladus. Amblystcgium is distinct in its short leaf cells, 
evect-s})reading leaves, and quadrate or only slightly inflated alar cells. 

8 L.e., p. 1040. 

0 Die Laubmoose Feniioskandias 1: 479. 1923. 

Moss flora of North America north of Mexico 3(2): 100. 1931. 
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Interspecific relationships. The origin of the species of any group is a 
speculative but nevertheless an interesting and significant problem. From 
the comparative morphology of the species of Drepanocladus, it is possible 
to deduce the relationships and to postulate the origin of the species of the 
genus. 

Two general trends of development in the genus have been (1) the pro¬ 
duction of inflated cells, and (2) the production of alar cells which are not 
inflated, but which may be differentiated in other ways (see figure 1). 



Drepanocladus adimcus, D. flu Hans, and D. examuilatus have inflated 
alar cells and are obviouslj' closely related. An early ancestor must have 
furnished to all three species the inflated alar cells, and thin cell walls 
which are not pitted. Subsequent segregation of traits gave rise to (1) I), 
aduncus with entire margins and a gradual transition from the corti(*aI 
stem cells to the leaf cells, and to (2) Z>. flniinns and D. exannulatus with 
serrulate margins and an abrupt tran.sition from cells of the stem to the cells 
of the leaf, and the annulus lacking on the capsule. Further evolution has 
segregated D. fluitans with its delicate habit and its poorly developed alar 
cells which intergrade completely with the cells of the lamina, and D. 
exannulatus with its robust habit and its well developed, clearly delimited 
alar cells extending across the entire base of the leaf. 

Development of the three spe?*ies, D. fluitans, D. exannulatus, and D. 
aduncus must have been parallel, because the series of varieties in each is 
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similar. These three species respond to the same environmental conditions 
with the same modifications. Each species when growing submerged produces 
longer stems, longer leaves at greater intervals on the stems, longer leaf 
cells, and regular pinnate branching. Each species also produces a short- 
celled, short-leaved phase when it grows in certain unfavorable conditions. 
Although the variety with an excurrent costa is lacking in D. fluitans, it is 
present in both Z>. aduncus (var. capillifolms) and D. exannulatus (var. 
Rotae). D. aduncus, unlike D. fluitans and D, exannulatus, produces a va¬ 
riety with straight leaves (var. Kneiffii). 

The other evolutionary trend, the production of alar cells which are not 
inflated, gave rise by various combinations of characters to the other species 
of the genus. Any postulation of the order in which these forms were pro¬ 
duced would be pure speculation. I), vernicosus, Z>. revolvcns, D. brevifolius, 
and D. lycopodioides are similar in the absence of any differentiated cells at 
the basal angles of the leaf, and in the presence of several rows of dif¬ 
ferentiated cells across the entire leaf base. D. vernicosus, the only species 
in the genus without a central strand, is distinct in its stem structure, and 
in its characteristically plicate and abruptly acuminate leaves with thin- 
walled cells. 

Drepanocladus revolve ns and D. lycopodioides may have developed from 
the same stock. I>. revolvers has only the basal cells incrassate and pitted, 
whereas, in D. lycojwdioidcs, all the cell walls are incrassate with the basal 
cell walls very thick and ])orose. The tendency toward incrassate, porose cell 
walls, partially developed in D. revolvcns, is intensified in D. lycopodioides. 
The two species differ slightly in stem structure; the outer layer of cortical 
cells in 1). revolvcns is enlarged, whereas all the cortical cells are of the 
same size in D. lycopodioides. In habit and leaf shape the two species are 
similar except that D. lycopodioides is larger and more robust than D, 
revolvcns. 

Drepanocladus h^evifolius and D. badius developed the same cell-wall 
modifications to produce plants in which all the leaf cells are porose. In 2>. 
brevifolius the cell walls are uniform in thickness and not, or only slightly, 
incrassate, whereas in D. badius all cell walls are incrassate with the basal 
cells especially strongly thickened. There are minor differences between the 
two species in the alar cells: in D. brevifolius there are no differentiated alar 
cells, but some leaves have a row of slightly inflated cells across the inser¬ 
tion of the leaf; D. badius always has some differentiated cells, either at the 
basal angles or across the entire base of the leaf. 

Drepanocladus uncinatus is so distinct from all the other species of the 
genus that it seems probable that it developed along a separate line from 
the other members of the group. It has neither the inflated alar cells of D. 
aduncus, D, fluitans, or P. exannulatus, nor has it the basal row of dif- 
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ferentiated cells characteristic of D. vernicosus, D, revolvcns, and Z>. lyco- 
podioides. Instead, a group of quadrate alar cells is always present. The 
regular, long plications and the long, subulate, serrulate acumen are char¬ 
acteristic of D, uncinatus. Not only is Z>. uncinatus distinctive in its 
diagnostic features, but also in its habitat. It is the only species of 
Drepanocladus which is xerophytic or mesophytic rather than hydrophytic. 
In fact, D, uncinatus is so distinct that Loeske created the genus Sanionia 
for 2 >. uncinatus and its varieties (see above). 

Prom D. uncinatus developed the var. symmetricus with erect sym¬ 
metric capsules but otherwise with the gametophytic characters of the 
species; this variety is restricted in its range to the western part of North 
and South America. 


VARIATION IN DREPANOCLADUS 

The species of Drepanocladus are well defined and have been known for 
a long time. On the other hand, the many forms and varieties which have 
been proposed for some of the species have been poorly defined and trou¬ 
blesome for taxonomists. I believe that lack of understanding of the varia¬ 
tion in the genus is responsible for the taxonomic dilemma which confronts 
bryologists working in it. 

Variation is of two sorts: that which is initiated by environment and 
that w^hich is based on heredity. Botanists have confused these two types of 
variation in many groups of plants, including Drepanocladus. 

American bryologists have recognized that species of Drepanocladus 
respond to changes in environment to a startling degree. (irout’‘ states: 
‘‘In 1929, in a pond not far from Cold Spring Harbor, was collected 
Drepanocladus fluitans gracilis. In 1931, wdien the water was low’, tlu*re was 
a;vigorous emergent growth, the upper leaves of wdiich were tyj)ical D. 
fluitans Jeanhernati, while the lower leaves, grown apparently while sub¬ 
merged, w^ere those of var. gracilis. On some of the shoots were leaves 
nearly typical of D. fluitans proper. This seems to .show’ that in Drepano¬ 
cladus, at least, habitat conditions modify structure profoundly.” (’onard*^ 
investigated the same pond in 1933 and 1934 and found the same conditiojis 
to exist: “In wet seasons this moss is the var. gracilis, but in dry seasons it 
becomes var. Jeanbernati.*^ I have not recognized these two so-called 
varieties, Jeanbernati and gracilis, because they, along with many others, 
are merely environmental fluctuations. 

Sporophyte characters are of little value in determining si)ecies of 
Drepanocladus. With the exception of D. fluitans and D. exannulatus whicli 
have no annulus on the capsule, and D. uncinatus var. symmetricus which 

11 Miscellaneous notes on mosses. Bryologist 36: 25, 26. 1933. 

1* The plant associations of Centml Long Island—A study in descri[>tive plant 
sociology. Am. Mid. Nat. 16: 433—516. 1935. 
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has an erect instead of cernuous capsule, the sporophytes of all species of 
Drepanocladus are identical. Gametophyte characters, therefore, must be 
used for classification and identification. Great variation in habit, color, 
branching?, leaves, costae, and areolation has led to the publication of many 
varietal and formal names for extreme plants produced by extreme environ¬ 
mental conditions. Because the most variable species of Drepanocladus, D, 
aduncus, D. fluitans, and D. exannulatus, have.rcvsponded to different en¬ 
vironments with similar modifications, a long: series of variety and form 
names have been proposed for each of the species. Most of these subspecific 
names were first proposed under Hypnum; many of them were never trans¬ 
ferred to Drepanocladus. Submerg:ed plants of D. aduncus have been called 
var. aqnaiicum, laxifolium, pseudo fluitans, and laxum; of D. fluitans, var. 
suhmcrsum: of D. exannulatus, var. longifolium. Small forms of these three 
sj)ecies have been g:iven variety and form names such as gracilescens, tenue, 
attenuatum, flliformc, hrevifolium, tvnellum, condensatuni, and abhrevia- 
turn. Deej)ly coloi'cd plants have been called var. purpurascens. Short-celled 
leaves have been called polycarpon and hrachydiefyon. Every possible en¬ 
vironmental variation has been named. 

When the true nature of variation in Drepanocladus is understood, it is 
possible to eliminate these innumerable varieties which cannot be described 
nor re(‘og:nized. The result of such a procedure is that only a few siibspeeific 
names remain and these are varieties which are hereditary. 

In s])ite of the fa(‘t that bryologrists have long: recog:nized that much of 
the A^ariatioii in Drepanocladus was due to environmental conditions, no 
attempt has heretofore been made to restrict varieties to hereditary varia¬ 
tion. I have g:iven varietal rank only to those variations which appear to be 
hereditary; environmental fluctuations have been discussed so that they 
may be recog'iiized as such, but will not be included in the formal taxonomy. 
When a character is (*onstant in all i)arts of a })lant, regardless of environ¬ 
ment, it is ai)j)a!*ent that its uniformity is the result of fundamental genetic 
factors. When a certain character differs on different parts of the same 
plant—for instance, leaves from different parts of the stem—it is obviously 
influenced by environmental conditions. 

Field and herbarium studies were made to determine which characters 
were modified by changes in the environment and which remained constant 
through a changing environment. It was discovered that genetic factors 
determined (1) whether the costa was excurrent or short and (2) whether 
the leaves were falcate or straight. Combinations of these two hereditary 
characters produce three varieties in D. aduncus: var. typicus with falcate 
leaves and a short costa; var. Kncifjii with straight leaves and a short costa; 
and var. capillifolius with falcate leaves and an excurrent costa. In D. exan- 
nuUifus the leaves are always falcate but the length of the costa varies. 
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Therefore I have recognized var. ^ypicus with a short costa and falcate 
leaves and var. Botae with an excurrent costa and falcate leaves. 

Other characters, such as cell size and leaf length, are influenced by the 
environment and may vary on the same plant. In Z>. aduncus, D, fluitans, 
and D, exannulatus two habitat phases result from this type of variation: 
(1) short leaves and broad, oblong-linear cells; and (2) long, flexuose, 
widely-spaced leaves and long-linear cells. These phases may be found on 
the same plant, and they may be produced on any of the varieties. Tjeaves 
on the lower, and submerged portion of the stem of any of these species may 
be the aquatic phase (2) while the upper, emergent part of the same stem 
may be either typical or short-celled (1). However, if the lower, submerged 
leaves have an excurrent costa, the upper ones will have an excurrent costa 
also, though the cells may be different. Therefore, since the costa is the con¬ 
stant character, it is apparent that the length of the costa is controlled by 
genetic factors, while the leaf and cell size are conditioned by environmental 
factors. Falcate leaves are an expression of hereditary factors, for, if the 
leaves are falcate in one part of the stem, they will be falcate throughout, 
even though submerged or subjected to other modifying environmental con¬ 
ditions. 

Environmental conditions producing habitat forms in Drepanocladus. 

The same habitat conditions produce similar forms in D. fluitans, D. cs- 
annulatusy and Z>. adtincus. 

Zastrow carried out controlled experiments on mosses and compared 
growth submerged and emergent under identical conditions of pH. She 
found that, in general, growth under water led to pinnate branching, 
longer leaves, longer leaf cells, larger and more numerous alar cells, widely 
spaced leaves, and a weaker costa. These modifications are i)roduced by sub¬ 
merged plants of D. adu7icvs, D, fluitans, and />. exannulatus. 

The short-celled variation often seen in Drepanocladus occurs most (*oni- 
monly on the emergent stems of plants growing in water. However, this 
form appears to be the result of recent flooding. Apparently the form is 
produced when the plant has more water available than is customary in its 
habitat. When the water supply is abundant and constant, all the leaves are 
similar and characteristic of submerged growth. When the water supj>ly 
fluctuates, different forms are produced on the same plant under the dif¬ 
ferent conditions; one of the forms produced under these conditions is in¬ 
variably the short-celled phase of D. adunens, D. fluitans, or D. exannulatus. 
Consequently, plants growing in deep lakes are entirely the submerged 
phase, whereas plants which grow in temporary ponds and pools and intei-- 
mittent streams produce the short-celled variation on part of their stem. 

13 Experimcntelle Studien iiber die* Anpassung von Wasscr- und Sumpfmoosen. 
Pfl.-For8ch. 17: 1934. 
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Field studies around the Huron River, Washtenaw County, Michigan, 
indicated this type of environmental fluctuation first in 1940. On May 14, 
when the water level in a pond near the river was high, plants which had 
produced the short-celled leaves on the emergent stems were collected 
(Wynne 1701). In the summer (June 30) when the pond was stagnant and 
the water level stable, all the new growth was the aquatic phase (Wynne 
1712). On August 30 collections again showed that short-celled leaves had 
been produced by a rise in the water level (Wynne 2072). Later (October 
15) and until winter the conditions remained stable and all the leaves pro¬ 
duced were of the aquatic type (Wynne 2230). Similar reactions were ob¬ 
served in Reese’s Bog, Cheboygan County, Michigan. June 29, 1942, with 
much water in the bog, the leaves on the growing stems were short-celled 
(Wynne 2453). With less water (July 30) the plants were producing typ¬ 
ical leaves (Wynne 2591). 

The evidence obtained from these and many similar field observations 
was substantiated by large herbarium collections and extensive field notes 
from Quebec by H. Dupret. Many of Dupret’s collections are in series from 
the same locale taken at different dates. When the response of each species to 
environmental changes was known, then each plant told its own history. 
By examining heaves from different parts of a stem of Drcpanocladus, it is 
possible to tell approximately under what environmental conditions those 
leaves were produced. This knowledge made possible the interpretation of 
herbarium si)ecimens and the elimination of environmental fluctuations 
from the formal nomenclature in the genus. 

Statistical studies. In order to understand the variation in the genus 
Drepanocladus^ statistical studies, as well as field st\idies, were made of the 
variable species. Measurements were made of all diagnostic features 
including serrulation, acumination, size, attachment, decurrency, and dis¬ 
tance apart of the leaves; size of cells at base, alar region, margin, and apex 
of leaves. By plotting the results, it was easy to see whether the population 
fell naturally into one or several units. This information was useful in de¬ 
termining whether or not certain varieties were valid. 

Figure 2 shows the statistical evidence that was used in determining the 
varieties in D. revolvens and Z>. vncinafus. All collections of D. uncinaim 
were examined and measured and the length of the leaf was plotted on a 
single histogram. Two populations were then apparent: one with leaves 2.0- 
4.0 mm. long and another with leaves 4.4r-5.5 mm. long. Previous to this 
study several varieties, called plunmlosnm, abhreviatnm, plumosum, 
gracilesce7ts, and gracillimumy had been separated because of shorter leaves 
and a more delicate habit. When these simple statistical studies indicated 
that such a separation was artificial, a further, more careful examination of 
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Fio, 2. Statistical data on Drepanocladus nncinatm and D. revolver's. 
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collections so named was made. In all these collections leaves of various 
lenf^ths (2.2, 2.4, 2.5, 3.0, 3.2 mm.) were found in the same clone. The author 
believes, therefore, that small leaves are minor habitat variations of a large 
variable population, D. iincinatus var. typicus. The small group of plants 
with leaves 4.4r-5.5 mm. long belong to D. uncinatus var. suhjulaceus. The 
large size of the leaves on these plants is constant and correlated with a 
robust habit, a golden yellow color, and a distinct geographical range 
(western North America and Quebec and Newfoundland). 

Length of leaf and length of acumination of plants known as Z>. re- 
volvens and Z>. intermedins were measured and plotted on the same histo¬ 
gram. This indicated that D. intermedins^ which had been separated from 
D. revolvens on the basis of its smaller leaves and shorter acumination, was 
not a natural population. Furthermore, examinations of many leaves from 
the same plant revealed acuminations varying in length from 0.1 to 0.8 mm. 
Therefore, on the basis of these observations, the name D. mtermedius 
(Lindb.) Warn.st. has been excluded and plants previously called D. in¬ 
termedins placed in D. revolvens. 

University op Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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STUDIES IN THE SIMAROUBACEAE—II. THE 
GENUS SIMAROUBA* 

Arthur Cronquist 

The genus Simarouha was founded in 1775 by Aublet, with S. amara 
Aubl. as the type species. Although it is frequently spelled Simarnha, the 
original spelling, Simarouba, must stand. Simarouba differs from the related 
Quassia L. and Simaha Aubl. in its unisexual flowers and long divergent 
stigmas, Simaba and Quassia having the flowers perfect and the single 



Fig. 1. Supposed phylogcny of Simarouha. 


stigma capitate or slightly lobed. The gYmophore in Smiaha is usually larger 
and more conspicuous than in Simarouba, and the appendages of the fila¬ 
ments may be much longer, but these characters are not entirely dependable. 
Although Simarouba, Simaha, Quassia, and the African Odycndca form 

* The first paper of this series appeared'*in Jour. Arnold Arb. 25: 122-128. 1944. 
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an obvious and closely knit g:roup, the origin of the group and the imme¬ 
diate derivation of the genus Simarouha are not clear. "Within the genus, 
8. amara, 8. glauca, and 8. Berteroana are closely related and probably 
represent divergent end-lines of a common stock. 8. versicolor is probably 
derived from 8. glauca, or at least these two have a common ancestor more 
recent than the common ancestor of 8. glaiica and 8, amara. 8. laevis and 
8. TulaCy although clearly belonging to the genus, are each somewhat iso¬ 
lated, with obscure affinities. 8. Tiilae may be most closely related to 8, 
BerteroanOy while it might be hazarded that 8. laevis is derived from 8, 
glauca. These relationships are shown diagrammatically in figure 1. 

Two sections have been proposed, Porphyrosimarovha for 8. TulaCy and 
Eusimaronba for the rest of the species. If these are to be maintained, a 
third section should be set up for 8. laevisy but the genus is so small that 
division into sections is of doubtful value, and I decline to establish any 
additional ones. 

Nearly 500 herbarium sheets have been available for this study. I wish 
to thank Dr. H. A. Gleason and Mr. B. A. Krukoff, of the New York Bo¬ 
tanical Garden, who have given continued advice and assistance, and Dr. 
R. T. Major, of Merck Research Laboratory, who has made this study possi¬ 
ble. Also I wish to thank the curators of the several herbaria (hereinafter 
designated by the letters at the left), who have kindly loaned specimens: 

A—Arnold Aboretum, Harvard University, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 

F—Field Museum, Chicago, Ill., 

Mich—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

MO—Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 

NY—New York Botanical Garden, 

US—United States National Herbarium, Washington, D. C., 

Y—Yale University School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 

Specimens cited as Kr, Herb, are mostly vouchers received by Mr. Krukoff 
in connection with samides for chemical study. 

All measurements of flower parts are taken from specimens restored to 
normal size by boiling. 

SIMAROXTBA AUBL. 

Trees or shrubs; leaves alternate, pinnately compound; leaflets 3~21, 
firm, offset or rarely some of them opposite; dioecious; inflorescence a com¬ 
plex mixed panicle, the staminate larger and with more numerous flowers 
than the pistillate; sepals 5, occasionally 4 or 6, united at the base; petals 5, 
occasionally 4 or 6, distinct; stamens appendaged at the base, 10, occasion¬ 
ally 8 or 12, in the pistillate flowers much reduced or absent; carpels 5, 
occasionally 4 or 6, borne on a short broad gynophore or disk, weakly 
united, wdth a short common style and divergent stigmas; the staminate 
flowers with the gynophore present but the carpels absent; ovules 1 in each 
carpel; fruit of several distinct drupes. 

KEY TO SPECIES AND VARIETIES 

1. Petals 9-11 mm. long; appendages of the filaments glabrous; leaflets 
•^elliptical, broadest near tlie middle; plant of Puerto Rico.. 6 . S. Tulae. 
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1. Petals 3.5-7 mm. long^; appendages of the filaments with at least a 
few hairs at the tip, often densely hairy; leaflets either oblong, with 
parallel sides, or somewhat obovate and broadest above the middle, except 
sometimes in S. Berteroana; plants of South and Central America, Florida 
(U. S. A.), and the West Indies, but not of Puerto Rico. 

2. Leaflets mostly 3-5, sometimes 7, not at all veiny beneath; gyno* 
phore of the staminate flowers very short, the filaments inserted essen¬ 
tially at the edge of its top, distinctly not inferior to it; petals about 

4.5-5.5 mm. long; anthers about 1.2-1.4 mm. long; plant of Cuba.5. S. laevis. 

2. Leaflets mostly 9 or more, sometimes only 7, in S. Berteroana^ with 
evident veins beneath except in forms of S. amara; gynophore of the 
staminate flowers relatively well developed, the filaments inserted dis¬ 
tinctly below it; plants of general distribution, including Cuba. 

3. Appendages of the filaments densely hairy, relatively short and 
broad, the attached portion no longer than the free portion; free 
portion of the appendages bent over and closely investing the 
gynophore, in the staminate flowers; leaflets from minutely rugulose 
and dull to papillate and glaucous beneath. 

4. Petals 4.5-7 mm. long; anthers 1.2-2.0 mm. long; venation 
various; plants of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 

Cuba, the Bahamas, Florida (U. 8. A.), southern Mexico, and 
Central America. 

5. Leaflets glaucous beneath, the surface closely papillate; 
main veins evident as distinct dark lim‘8 on the lower sur¬ 
face ; leaflets tending to be obtuse or rounded at the apex; 
anthers 1.5-2.0 mm. long, or sometimes only 1.3 mm. in var. 
typica; plant of Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahamas, southern 
Florida, southern Mexico, and Central America, as well as 

occasionally Haiti and the Dominican Republic. ..3. S. qlnuca. 

6. Leaflets relatively narrow, mostly more than 3 times 
as long as wide, except for some of the basal om*8; plant 

of Cuba and occasionally Jamaica.3A. *S'. glauca var. typica. 

0. I^»aflets relatively broad, mostly at least as wide as 
long; range of the species, but uncommon in Cuba. 

3B. S. glaum var. latifolia. 

^ 5. Leaflets not glaucous beneath, the lower surface minutely 

rugulose and punctate, or very minutely papillate; leaflets 
tending to be abruptly acute at the tip; main veins dis¬ 
cernible as faint furrows or as light lines on the lower sur¬ 
face; anthers mostly 1.2-1.4 mm. long; plant of Haiti and 

the Dominican Republic. . 2. S. Berteroana. 

4. Petals 3.5-4.5 mm. long; anthers 0.7-1.0 mm. long; veins on 
the low'er surface of the leaflets ob.scure or visible as furrows; 
plant of South and Centml America, and the West Indies as 

far north as Antigua. .1. S. amara. 

5. Leaflets glaucous beneath, the surface papillate. 

IB. S. amara var. opacu. 

5. Leaflets not glaucous beneath, the surface minutely rugu¬ 
lose and punctate, or very minutely papillate..1 A. S. amara var. typica. 

3. Appendages of the filaments sparsely to sometimes rather densely 
hairy, relatively long and narrow, the attached imrtion longer than 
the short free portion; free portion of the appendages somewhat 
raised above the gynophore, not closely investing it, in the staminate 
flowers; petals about 4.5-5.5 mm. long; anthers 1.0-1.4 mm. long; 
lower surface of the leaflets glauQpus, bearing a minute close retic¬ 
ulum of waxy material, the occasional larger than the average 
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areolae giving a somewhat punctulate appearance under low mag¬ 
nification (often densely hairy, and the reticulum thus obscure). 

4. 8, versicolor. 

4. Leaflets conspicuously hairy beneath..4A. 8. versicolor var. typica. 

4. Leaflets glabrous or nearly so beneath.4B. 8. versicolor var. pallida. 

SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT OF THE SPECIES 

1. SiMAROUBA AMARA Alibi. PI. Gui. 2: 860. pi. 331,332. 1775. 

Tree 7~35 meters high; leaflets mostly 9-21, elliptic-oblong, usually 
broadly so, with nearly parallel sides, cuneate at the base, rounded to some¬ 
times abruptly short-acuminate at the apex, mostly 6-15 cm. long, 2-6 cm. 
wide, the lowermost ones sometimes smaller, glabrous, the lower surface dull 
and rugulose to papillate-glaucous, the veins obscure or showing as furrows; 
calyx about 1 mm. long or a little more, glabrous or finely puberulent, the 
broad teeth equaling or shorter than the tube, petals 3.5^.5 mm. long, 
green, yellow-green, or sometimes white, appendages of the filaments densely 
hairy, relatively short and broad, the attached portion no longer than the 
free portion, which bends over and closely invests the gynophore, in the 
staminate flowers; anthers 0.7-1.0 mm. long; fruit about 1-1.5 cm. long, 
ellipsoid, 2-ridged. 

lA. SiMAROUBA amara Alibi, var. typica Cronquist, var. nov. 

8. amara Aubl. PI. Gui. 2: 860. PI 331, 332. 1775. 

Quassia Simarouha L.f. Suppl. 234. 1781. 

Zwingera amara Willd. Sp. PI. 2: 569.1799. 

Lower surface of the leaflets minutely rugulose and punctate, or very 
minutely papillate, dull. 

Type: Auhlet s. n., French Guiana. 

Distribution: Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru, north to Costa Rica, in Central 
America, and Antigua, in the West Indies. 

Antigua! : Box 1415 (US). Montserrat: Shafer 365 { — 565), (NY). Guadeloupe: 
Duss 2973 (MO), 3427 (F, NY, US); Stehle 2587 (US). Martinique: Duss 1198 
(NY); Hahn 145 (US). Dominica: Cooper 161 (Mich, US); Fishlock 38 (MO, NY, 
US). Barbados: Eggers 7150 (A, US); Stehle 2982 (NY). Grenada: Broadwa^t s. n.. 
May 1, 1906 (F, MO, NY). Trinidad: Brooiks s. n. (Kr, Herb. ^ 16137). British 
Guiana: Wood s. n. (Kr. Herb. # 16167). Essequibo: Smith 2857 (A, MO, NY, US). 
Dutch Guiana: Stahel s. n. (Kr. Herb. ^ 16245). French Guiana: Melinon s. n. 
(year 1863) (A). Brazil: Gla^iou 17234 (NY), Amazonas: Ducke 374 (Kr. Herb., 
Y). Basin of Rio Madeira: Krukoff 6314 (A, NY, US), 7198 (A, MO, NY, US). 
Basin of Bio Negro: Ducke 60 (A, F, MO, NY, US). Basin of Rio Purus: Krukoff 
5240 (A, MO, NY, US). Basin of Rio Solimoes: Krukoff 8176 (A, MO, NY). Para: 
Capucho 470 (F); Carr 326 (F) ; Moss 56 (US). Maranhao: Froes 32 (US), 1966 (A, 
MO, NY, US), 11910 (A, NY). Ceara: Eaetzelhurg 26343 (F). Bahia: Curran 11 (US, 
Y), 21 (Y); Froes 69 (Kr. Herb.), .97 (Kr. Herb.); Froes s. n. (Kr. Herb. # 16715). 
Matto Grosso: Krukoff 1462 (A, NY). Minas Geraes: Barreto 1258 (F). Bolivia: 
La Paz: Krukoff 10324 (A, MO, NY), 11019 (A, MO, NY). Peru: Tessman 5431 

1 In view of the potential economic importance of Simarouha amara and 8. glanca, 
it has been thought desirable to cite all specimens examined. This has been done at 
the expense of the Research Department of Merck & Co., Inc. 
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(NY). San Martin: Khkg S741 (A, MO, NY, US). Loreto: Kl>wg SfSS (F, NY, US), 
eS9 (F, NY, US), sm (A, F, MO, NY, US). Canal Zone: Carpenter 42 (F); 
Starry 144 (F). Costa Bica: San Jose: Skutch 2510 (A, Mich, MO, NY, US), 40S2 
(A, MO, NY). Limon: Standley 4' Valerio 48428 (US). 

IB. SIMAROUBA AMARA Aubl. var. OPACA Enp:l. Nat. Pfl. 3(4): 213. 1896. 

8, opaca Radkl. ex Engl. Nat. Pfl. ed. 2 19a: 374. 1931. 

Lower surface of the leaflets papillate, glaucous. 

Type: in Nordbrasilien {Para, Alio Amazonas) nnd Bahia, anch 

cultiviert hei Bio de Janeiro.*^ 

Distribution: Brazil to British Honduras; apparently absent from the 
West Indies. 

Guatemala: El Peten: Cook 4' Martin 75 (US). Jutiapa: Standley 75955 (F). 
British Honduras: Rope 1 (F, Y); Gentle 1870 (A, F, Mich, NY), 2751 (A, Mich, 
NY), 8280 (A, Mich, MO, NY); Schipp 123 (F, MO, NY, US); Stevenson s. n, (Kr. 
Herb. 16180). Honduras: Atlantida: Standley 52807 (A, US), 55546 (A, US). El 
Salvador: La Union: Beetle 26257 (A, MO). Venezuela: Tate 1152 (NY). Bolivar: 
L. Williams 11774 (F, Kr. Herb., US). British Guiana: Mount Roraima: Tate 241 
(NY). Brazil: Amazonas: Basin of Rio Branco: Kulilmann 3038 (US). Basin of 
Bio Negro: Krukoff 7932 (A, MO, NY). Para: Spruee 442 (NY). Bahia: Blnnchet 
2727 (MO, NY); Curran 98 (US); da Cunha s. n. (Kr. Herb. 16483). 

Simaroliha amara has long been confused with /S. (jUntca, but the two 
are amply distinct. The differences in size of anthers and petals are of crit¬ 
ical importance. The petals in S. amara are dull yellow-green, or sometimes 
whitish, while those of 8. glauca are commonly brighter yellow, not infre¬ 
quently with a touch of orange or red. 8. amara is a large tree of the rain¬ 
forest; 8. glauca is commonly a large shrub or small tree, often of somewhat 
drier and more open habitats. The key difference in leaf venation is not 
entirely constant; individuals having leaves .seemingly intermediate between 
8. g\atica and 8, amara var. opaca are clearly referable to N. glauca on the 
basis of flower structure, 

2. SiMARouBA Bebteroana Krug & Urb. Bot. Jahrb. 15: 306. 1892. 

Tree; leaflets mostly 7~9, relatively widely spaced, glabrous, cuneate and 
usually slightlj" oblique at the base, usually abruptly short-pointed at the 
apex, narrowly elliptic to broadly"'elliptic-ovate, about 5-10 cm. long, 1.5- 
3.5 cm. wide, the lower surface dull and minutely rugulose, very minutely 
papillate, the veins showing as faint furrows or sometimes more evident 
lines; calyx a little over 1 mm. long, sometimes pruinose-glaucous, the broad 
rounded lobes equaling or exceeding the tube and sometimes finely ciliolate 
on the margins; petals yellow-green, about 4.5-6 mm. long; appendages of 
the filaments like those of 8. amara and 8. glauca; anthers about 1.2-1.4 
mm. long; fruit about 1.5-2 cm. long, 2-ridged. 

Type: Bertero 6^, Dominican Republic (NY—fragment and photo). 

Distribution: Haiti and,the Dominican Republic. 

Haiti: Desert «. n. (Y); Ekman ESOBS (US); Leonard 4265 (NY, US). Uomini- 
can Republic: Fuertes 47 (F, MO, NY, US); Jimenez s. n. (Kr. Herb. ^ 16334); 
SMffino 92 (US, Y). 
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This species combines the characters of 8. amara and 8, glauca, but 
seems genetically stable. In leaf texture and venation it resembles 8, amara; 
in petal size it simulates 8. glauca. The anthers are larger than in 8, amara, 
and about at the lower size limit for 8. glauca. The pronounced tendency 
toward abruptly acute leaflets, a feature found only occasionally in 8. 
amara, and scarcely at all in 8. glauca, suggests that it is a residual stock 
rather than a stabilized hybrid. 

3. SiMAROUDA OLAUCA DC. Anil. Mus. Paris 17: 424. 1811. 

Large shrub, or small tree, rarely larger and as much as 18 meters high; 
leaflets mostly 8-16, cuneate at the base, rounded to occasionally acutish at 
the apex, narrowly obovate to broadly elliptic-oblong, mostly 4-10 cm. long, 
12-50 nun. wide, the lowermost ones sometimes smaller; lower surfaces of 
the leaflets glabrous to sometimes moderately appressed-hairy, conspicu¬ 
ously papillate-glaucous and evidently reticulate-veiny, the veins appearing 
dark in herbarium specimens; calyx a little over 1 mm. long, glabrous, often 
also somewhat pruinose-glaucous, the broad rounded lobes equaling or ex¬ 
ceeding the tube, sometimes finely ciliolate on the margins; petals 4.5-7 mm. 
long, mostly yellow-green, sometimes brighter yellow and with an orange- 
red midstripe; appendages of the filaments much like those of 8. amara; 
anthers 1.5-2.0 mm. long, or sometimes only 1.3 mm. long in var. typica; 
fruit about 1.5-2.0 (*m. long, ellipsoid, 2-ridged. 

3A. SiMARoi’BA GLAUCA DC. var. typica Cronquist, var. nov. 

m\ Ami. Mus. Paris 17:424. ISll. 

Qiia.^.sia glaavu Sj»rc*n^. Syst. 2:2.19. 1825. 

Leaflets narrower in shape and averaging smaller than those of var. 
laiifolia, mostly more* than three times as long as wide, except sometimes 
some of the basal ones; anthers sometimes a little smaller than in var. 
lot if alia. 

Type: llumhaldt & Boiiphnul s. a., near Havana, Cuba. 

Disirihuiiun: Cuba, and apparently occasionally in Jamaica. 

Cuba: GUI A- Whit ford ,s. u. (year 1925) (Y); Lrou (NY); Euful ^03 {"SY). 

Pinar del Rio: Britton tV’ Coivell (NY"). Isla de Pinos: Britton, Wiho^n 4* Leon 

15iS71 (NY). Matuiizas: Britton d'- U’ihon 1404S (NY, US). Santa Clara: Jcuna s. n. 
(Kr. llorl). # lOOod); Britton, Britton, 4* U'itson o’un (NY, US); Britton^ Cou'cllf 
4’ EarJr UUn4 (NY); Britton, Earte, d'- Wihon iaj4 (NY, US); Britton # ir»7/Jon 
So.i4 (NY, US), (NY); Jack 4UH (A, NY), 457/ (A), 4HS4 (A, NY"); Behder 

IIU (A), (A); Shafer 1£SVJ: (NY", US). Camaguey: Shafer SIS (NY, US), 1086 

(NY, US). Jamaica: Harris OSSJ (NY"). 

3B. SiMARouBA GLAUCA DC. var. latifolia Cronquist, var. nov. 

S, offidruUis DC. Ann. Mus. Paris 17:425. 1811, in part. 

S. medieinahs Kndl. M(*d.-Pfl. Osterreieh. 528. 1842. 

S. officinaHs DC\ forma ylahra Krug & Urb. Bot. Jahrb. 15:505. 1892. 

Leaflets broader and averaging larger than those of var. typica, mostly 
at least 1/3 as wide as long. 
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A var. typico differt foUolis latioribus, latUudine saltern tertiam partem 
longitudinis aequanti. 

Type: Curtiss 66i5, Key West, Florida, April 18, 1896 (NY); isotypes 
at MO, US. 

Distribution: Central America (Costa Rica) to Mexico (Oaxaca); 
southern Florida (U.S.A.); Bahama Islands; Jamaica; occasional in Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

Mexico: Bovirosa 7SO (US). Oaxaca: L, Williams 9S75 (F). Tabasco: Matuda 
sue (A, F, Mich, NY). Yucatan: Gaatmer 4S9 (A, F, MO, NY, US), SSSSS (A, MO, 
NY, US), SSSSS (F, MO, US), S4111 (F, MO, US). British Honduras: Brown SS 
(F, Y) ; Carnegie Institute & U. of Michigan Srd Biological Exp. 4350 (F, Mich); 
Gentle S81 (F, Mich, US), 417 (A, F, Mich, MO, US), ItOO (A, Mich, MO, NY, 
US); Heyder 8 (US, Y) ; Lundell 4S50 (F) ; Turner s. n. (Kr. Herb. ^ 16301). 
Guatemala: Beam IBS (A, Mich); Friedrichsthal 983 (F) ; Record 8r Kuylen G188 
(US, Y). El Peten: Bartlett 18668 (A, Mich, NY, US); Lundell 8185 (A, F, Mich, 
US). 8834 (A, F, Mich, US); Mercedes 363 (Mich). Baja Verapaz: Cook 4' Doyle 98 
(US); Kellerman 6634 (F). Izabal: Kellerman 4518 (F, US); Sit^ermark 38185 (F). 
El Progresso: Popenoe 988 (US). Zacapa: Standley 78030 (F); Steyermark 89303 
(F). Jalapa: Kellerman 7004 (F), 7896 (F, NY). Amatitlan: Morales 738 (US). 
Jutiapa: Standley 60550 (F). Honduras: Camayagua: Edwards 91 (A, F), 373 (A, 
F, US), 571 (A, F, US). Yoro: Standley 55047 (A, US). El Salvador: Villacorta 
8136 (US). La Libertad: Standley 83888 (US). San Salvador: Caldermi 857 (NY, US) ; 
Benson 833 (NY, US). San Vincente: Standley 81838 (US). La Union: Standley 80698 
(NY, US). Nicaragua : Leon : Baker 8866 (A, MO, NY, US). Managua : Chaves 173 (US ); 
Gamier 3009 (A). Masaya: Maxon 7674 (US). Costa Rica: Puntarenns: QuirosCalvo 
798 (F). United States: Florida: Bessey 80 (A); Blodgett s, n. (NY); Curtiss 439 
(Mich, MO, NY, US), 5685 (MO, NY, US), .v. n. (March, 1882) (A); Duc^kett 818 
(A, NY, US) ; Famttm s. n. (February, 1930) (Mich, MO, US) ; Fennell 389 (A, NY), 
Garber s. n. (year 1877) (MO, US); J. A. Harris C81345 (US); A. 11. Howell 875 
(US); MacDonald 34 (Y) ; Moldenke 883 (MO, NY, US), 3669 (NY); Master 379 
(US); O^Neill 7585 (A, NY, US), s. n. (August 21, 1929) (MO, US); Pollard. Col¬ 
lins, # Morns 187 (NY, US) ; Rchder 713 (A) ; Rugel 107 (MO, US), 108 (NY, US) ; 
Safford 4' Mosier 89 (US), 90 (US); Sargent s. n. (AprU 6, 1886) (A), (April 13, 
1886) (A), (April 20, 1886) (A); Simpson 346 (US), 564 (NY), .564a (US); 
Smdl 7451 (NY, US), 8766 (NY), 8846 (NY); Small, Hosier, .(• SmaH 64i8 (NY): 
Small 4“ 15 (NY); Small 4“ Small 4718 (MO, NY). Bahama Islands: Brace 

1648 (NY), 3913 (NY), 6795 (NY): Bntton 4' Millsimugh 8649 (NY); Small 4’ 
Carter 8785 (NY, US). Cuba: Orienie: Britton 4' Cowell 18533 (NY, US). Santa 
Clara: Jack 4565 (cultivated) (A, US), 5103 (cultivated) (A, US). Dominican Re 
public: Valeur 845 (MO, NY); Wright, Parry, 4r Brummel 174 (F, US). Haiti: 
Cook 18 (US). Jamaica: B. C. Alexander s. n. (year 1850) (MO, NY); Britton 3767 
(NY); Harris 5931 (NY), 8664 (NY, US), 9358 (A, NY); Hart 1053 (F, US), 
s. n. (US). 

Some of the Central American plants (exemplified by Edwards 671, 
Camaygua, Honduras) have conspicuously longer (up to 7 mm.) and more 
brightly colored petals than usual, and the Edwards plant is reported to be 
a tree 60 feet high; without additional material it is difficult to say whether 
these represent a true variety or merely an unusual form. 

8. officinalis DC. was based on at least two elements; most of the 
specimens cited would seem to belong to a slightly pubescent phase of 
8. glauca var. latifolia, but the extensive sj^nonymy given all refers to 
8. amara. 
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4. SiMAROUBA VERSICOLOR A. St. Hil. PL Us. Bras. pL 5. 1824. 

Small tree mostly 4~5 meters high; leaflets mostly 9-16, narrowly 
obovate to broadly oblong or elliptic-oblong, cuneate at the base, rounded 
to acutish at the tip, mostly 4-10 cm. long and 1.5-3.5 cm. wide, the lower¬ 
most ones sometimes smaller, the lower surface provided with a minute 
close waxy reticulum that is ordinarily readily visible under a magnification 
of 25 diameters (unless obscured by pubescence), the occasional larger than 
average areolae often giving a minutely punctiilate appearance under low 
magnification, the surface varying from otherwise glabrous to densely 
spreading-hairy; calyx about 1 mm. long or a little more, glabrous or 
sparsely hirtellous, the broad rounded lobes about as long as the tube, often 
ciliolate on the margins; petals about 4.0-5.5 mm. long; appendages of the 
filaments sparsely to sometimes rather densely hairy, relatively long and 
narrow, the attached portion longer than the short free portion, which is 
raised somewhat above the gynophore, in the staminate flowers, instead of 
closely investing it; anthers about 1.0-1.4 mm. long; fruit about 2-2.5 cm. 
long, ellipsoid or ovoid, 2-ridged. 

4A. SiMAROUBA VERSICOLOR A. St. Hil. var. typica Cronquist, var. nov. 

5, versicolor A. St. Hil. PI. Us. Bras, pi, J. 1824. 

S. versicolor A. 8t. Hil. var. anguMifolio. Engl, in Mart. FI. Bras. 12(2) : 226. 1874. 

Lower surface of the leaflets more or less densely spreading-hairy. 

Type: *^Dans les pafurages dr la province de Minas Gcraes, voisins du 
Rio-de-S,-Franci>sco,^^ Brazil. 

Distribution: Semi-open places; eastern Brazil, from Maranhao to Minas 
Geraes, thence westward to Bolivia. 

Brazil: Herb, Drake s, n, (F); GlaMou .v. w. (A). Oara: Gardner 151S (NY, US); 
Laetzelhurg i58£S (F). Bahia: Blanchet S14i (NY); Luetzelburg 1456 (NY). Maran¬ 
hao: Snethelagc (US). Matto Grosso: Malme 1537 (US); Martius Uerh. 57£ (MO, 
NY). Bio (le Janeiro: Glaziou 10463 (US). Bolivia: Euntze s, n, (July, 1892) (NY). 

4B. SiMAROUBA MiRSKOLOR A. St. Hil. var. PALLIDA Engl, in Mart. FI. 
Bras. 12(2): 226. 1874. 

Lower surface of the leaflets glabrous. 

Type: ^*In prow Goyaz inter arhuscula tortuosa pr, Paracaitu, ft in 
Chapado de S. Marcos prow Minas Geraes,^^ Brazil. 

Distribution: Semi-open places; eastern Brazil, from Ceara and Piauhy 
to Minas Geraes, thence westward to Bolivia. 

Brazil: Pohl 935 (F) Ceara: Vie 9044 (US). Piauhy: Dahlgren 981 (F). Bolivia: 
El Beni: Kusby 1361 (NY), 1714 (NY, US). Santa Cniz: Sleinbach 6410 (F), 7310 
(F, MO, NY), 7369 (F, MO, NY). 

The peculiar waxy reticulum on the lower surface of the leaflets is quite 
enough to identify either variety of this species, even in the absence of 
flowers. Prom the available specimens it would seem that var. typica is 
more common in Brazil, while var. pallida is more common in Bolivia. No 
specimens have been found to connect definitely the Brazilian with the 
Bolivian range, but such a connection doubtless exists. 
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5. SiMAROUBA LAEVis Griseb. Cat. PL Cub, 49. 1866. 

Shrub or small tree, mostly 2-6 meters high; leaflets mostly 3-5, some¬ 
times 7, glabrous, obovate or elliptic, cuneate at the base, rounded at the 
summit, ^7 cm. long, 1.5-3 cm. wide, the lower surface dull, minutely 
rugulose and punctulate, not at all veiny, or very obscurely so; calyx about 
1.5 mm. long or a little more, glabrous except sometimes for some ciliae on 
the margins of the broad rounded lobes, which slightly exceed the tube; 
petals about 4.5-5.5 mm. long, reported to be white; filaments inserted 
essentially at the edge of the top of the very short gynophore, in the stami- 
nate flowers; appendages thick, firm, erect, the free portion longer than the 
short attached portion; anthers about 1.2-1.4 mm. long; fruit about 1.5-2 
cm. long, ellipsoid, 2-ridged. 

Type: Wright 2187, eastern Cuba (MO, NY, fragments). 

Distribution: Cuba. 

Cuba: Britton, Britton, 4' Shafer 70S (NY). Pinar del Rio: Leon 4' Soig U^S4iif 
(NY). Habana: Leon S931 (NY), 5204 (NY); Lerm 4' Cesaere S9SS (NY). MatHii/.aH: 
Britton, Britton, 4' Wilson 14068 (NY, US). Santa Clara: Britton, Bntton, 4' Wilson 
6204 (NY); Britton 4' Cowell 10194 (NY), 1^282 (NY); Ja(L 5417 (A). Oriento: 
Wnght 1159 (NY). 

6. SiMAROUBA Tulae Urb. Jahrb. Bot. Gart. Berlin 14: 245. 1886. 

Shrub or tree, mostly 2-8 meters high; leaflets mostly 5-10, offset or 
sometimes some of them opposite, glabrous, cuneate at the base, abruptly 
acuminate at the apex, elliptic, broadest about the middle, 5-11 cm. long, 
1.5-5 cm. wide, dull, very minutely papillate, and often somewhat brownish, 
on the lower surfaces; inflorescence relatively broad and short; calyx about 
1.5 mm. long or more, glabrous, the broad obtuse or rounded lobes ecpialing 
or exceeding the tube, petals about 9-11 mm. long, red; appendages of the 
filaments relatively long and slender, glabrous, the attached ])ortiou longer 
than the short free portion; anthers about 1.5 mm. long, or a little more; 
fru4, strongly flattened, broadly and asymmetrically obovate, 2-3.5 cm. 
long, red. 

Type: Wydler 1^18, propc Muricao, Puerto Rico. 

Distribution: Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico: Britton <f' Cowell 41111 (NY, US): Britton, Cowill, <(■ Brown 44iii 
(MO, NY, US) ; Bnttwn # Marble 679 (NY, US); Britton, Stevcius, <)'■ IJesn $46,1 (NY. 
US); Eggers lt84 (US); Gregory 54 ('NY); Hens 1461 (NY), ££08 (NY); Ilioram 
s. n. (July, 1931) (NY); Holdridge ££4 (NY); McClelland 91.U (NY); Sargent 605 
(US); Sintewds £77 (US), £97 (US), 18£9 (US), £550 (US), 4,i9£ (US). 4685 (F, 
MO, NY, US). 

EXCLUDED Sl’EClES 

Simarouha excelsa DC. Ann. Mus. Par. 17:424. 1811. = Piertesma cxrcha 

(Sw.) Planch. 

Simarouha monophylla Oliver Ic. PI. pi. 1387. 1882. ~ Simaha .sp. 
Simarouha ohovata (Spruce ex Enprl.) Enfrl. Nat. Pfl. 3(4): 212. 18!)6. = 

Simaha ohovata Spruce ex Engl. 

The New York Botanical Garden 
New York 
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SOME STATISTICS OF ACHRAS ZAPOTA LEAVES, 
BRITISH HONDURAS^ 

Prank E. Egler 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The taxonomie status of the Aehras complex in Central America is still 
in need of further investijration. Of this complex Aehras zapota is the most 
commonly recojrnized species.'^ This tree is the source of the chicle of com¬ 
merce, which is used as a base for chewiii" f?um and is derived from the 
coajrulation of the latex of the bark. The jratherin^ of the latex by profes¬ 
sional chicleros is an industry of considerable local importance. Aehras 
zapoia also produces the fruit knowji as sapodilla, found in local markets 
in nuiJiy parts of the tropics. The wood of Aehras is <renerally recognized as 
being durable, and it is claimed that certain beams in Mayan ruins, prob¬ 
ably 1000 to 1500 years old, are still .sound. Furthermore, Aehras is a forest 
tree ol* (*onsiderable importance in the local vegetation, both becau.se of its 
numbers and its size. F’or the.se rea.sons, the recognition of .species, strains 
and types is a matter of j)ractical and academic significance. 

Both the existing literature on the Aehras complex and treatments of 
the genus in regional manuals and local native opinion emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of leaf shape in the segregation of taxonomic entities. Furthermore, 
dilfereiK'es in normal leaves of the sapodilla are such that their taxonomic 
significance de.serves fui-ther inve.stigation. The purpose of this paper is to 
])resent certain statistics on normal leaf variation in a population of Aehras 
zapoia, as an im})artial contribution to our knowledge of that segregate. Such 
statisti(*s may serve as a base for evaluation of botanical collections made 
elsewhere. Data on floral variation and evaluation of floral variation are not 
here considered. 

1 Contrilmtioii No. 1 from tlio Chicle Development Company Experiment Station. 
Profes.sor C. (\ (\nrpenter, Syracuse University, has reviewed the use of statistical methods 
in this study. (Nunments on the manuscrij>t have been received from Professors R. R. Hirt, 
J. L. Lowe, n. P. A. Meier, and H. K. Phinney, N. Y. State College of Forestry, and from 
Professor Stanley A. ('ain, University of Tennessee. 

- (lilly (Trop. Woods 73: 1-22. 1943), has shown that the name Aehras zapota is 
untenable, and has pro]>osed Manillara zapotiUa (Jacq.) Gilly to replace it. He has split 
Aehras zapoia into ten species, primarily on the basis of floral chanicters, of which species 
nine are new. Because the present author is not yet in the position to recognize these addi¬ 
tional species, because Gilly himself writes that his “paper must be regarded as only a 
preliminary step toward the solution of the Sapodilla-Nispero comj>lex,” and because the 
old name is firmly entrenched in the practical literature, he is retaining the established 
binomial pending further investigations. 

2:15 
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An additional purpose of this study is to test for significant leaf differ¬ 
ences between the so-called “color varieties*’ of Achras zapota. These color 
varieties, the bianco (white), the Colorado (red), and the morado (blue) are 
generally distinguished without hesitation by native chicleros. The distinc¬ 
tions, however, are obscure and inconstant to botanists. Nevertheless it seems 
to be a scientific practice to place faith in a tropical native’s ability to sepa¬ 
rate species, a situation sometimes carried to such extremes as would not be 
accepted in north temperate regions. The very seriousness with which the 
situation is being accepted for Achras makes a report of this kind desirable. 

On tite basis of the literature and the author’s studies in the Yucatan 
peninsula, it would appear that identification of a color variety represents 
a chiclero’s opinion on the latex yield of the tree if it were to be tapped. 
Since commercial tapping is unsupervised, there is no (?heck on a ehielero’.s 
determination, although past studies by the Chicle Development Company 
indicate that his opinion is not to be taken seriously. The basis of recogni¬ 
tion of the varieties is variously reported in the literature, and differs accord¬ 
ing to region and the individual ehiclero. Leaf features are mentioned 
repeatedly, as well as external bark, color of internal bark, site, form of 
tree, number of previous tappings, and type of fruit. The author has found 
different chicleros to give different determinations for the same tree, and 
has found a ehiclero to change his determination on closer inspection of a 
tree. A test machete cut, permitting flow of latex, convinces the ehiclero, but 
not the botanist, as to whether it is a low-yielding red, a high-yielding white, 
or a very high-yielding blue. 

The chicle industry has long recognized that trees differ extremely in the 
quantity of latex they will yield. It takes no mystic or unusual perspicacity 
on Ae part of a field botanist to observe certain correlations between site and 
morphologic features of the trees. Trees of thin rocky soil and of seasonally 
parched “akalches” are small, short-boled, open-crowned, limby, exposed to 
wind, light, and dryness, with deeply fissured bark, and a small amount of 
latex-yielding inner bark. Trees of deep soil are large, long-boled, close- 
crowned, in a dense moist shady forest, with shallowly fissured bark, and a 
greater amount of inner bark. The xeric form is usually the chiclero’s Colo¬ 
rado, the hygric form is usually the bianco. 

FIELD METHODS 

The field investigations were carried out in April, 1942, on the Tower 
Hill East Estate, a unit of the Honey Camp Experimental Forest of the 
Chicle Development Company Experiment Station in northern British Hon¬ 
duras. The property belongs to the Chicle Development Company of New 
York, Centfal American subsidiary of the Beech-Nut Packing Co. and the 
American Chicle Co. The Tower Hill East Estate was originally purchased 
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as a typical example of British Honduras sapodilla forest. For statistical 
purposes one may consider that any other sample of such forest had an equal 
chance of serving for this study. 

The populations sampled were along two arbitrarily chosen foot trails, 
one in general upland, the other in akalche. The course of the trails bore 
no relation to local topography, and it may be considered that all trees in 
the Estate had equal chances of occurring along them. 

Thirty-five permanently located trees were used in this study, chosen for 
purposes of comparing the color varieties, and with as much adherence to 
the ])rinciples of random sampling as the peculiar conditions permitted. 
Four assumedly homogeneous populations were considered: Upland White, 
Upland Red, Upland Blue, and Akalche Red. No white or blue trees were 
found in akalche. For each poj^ulation, the first 10 trees occurring on the 
line of travel were accei)ted (except that only 5 of the rare blues were 
found). About 6 trees were passed wdiich were diflScult or dangerous to climb 
because of luxuriant lianas or of decay resulting from severe tappings, both 
of w’hicli characteristics w’cre assumed to have no correlation with possible 
botanical differences. Recognition of the color varieties was by an unusually 
competent and intelligent chiclero. 

From eacli of the 35 trees, foliage was obtained from approximately 
midheight of the crown, cut by a chiclero in the presence of the author. 
Specified location within the crown may have been unnecessary, since it 
appeared by observation that there was no apparent difference between the 
types of foliage growing in different parts. The entire crown of Achras is 
open, limby, usually rising above the surrounding vegetation, and w’ell 
exposed to light in all its jiarts. 

From 1 to 5 small branches were cut by the chiclero, and from them 
material for herbarium spei*imens was taken. It is characteristic of Achras 
zapoia that the foliage is grouped at the ends of twigs in spreading rosettes 
(forming a jiattern against the sky that aids in field identification), and 10 
such rosettes were chosen at random from each tree. In conformity with the 
})lan of til is study for sampling only the normal foliage, certain dw’arfed, 
curled, diseased, or abnormally large rosettes were discarded. Every inves¬ 
tigator who has carefully observed the full variation of leaves on any one 
tree realizes that although close to 100 per cent of the foliage forms an inter- 
grading mass, there are certain extremes—as would be midgets and giants 
in a human population—which can be eliminated in all except very large 
sam])ling technique.s, here impractical. These leaf abnormalities appeared 
consistently in all trees, and did not differentiate the trees. Furthermore, 
the elimination of this small percentage from the analysis affected only the 
extreme range, a statistic which has not been considered of botanical impor¬ 
tance. As a general observation, it may be said that there was sometimes an 
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obvious individuality of leaf type on a single tree. Such apparent individ¬ 
uality was not carried over to any second tree or group of trees, and careful 
observation of the foliage of additional trees made it appear that it was 
nothing more than one phase of varying conditions. The leaf features for 
statistical treatment, however, were chosen with this individuality in mind. 

Rosettes both with new light green foliage and with old dark green 
foliage were taken. At this season, the earlj" part of the dry season, fall of 
old leaves and growth of new leaves had been so rapid that approximately 
three-quarters of the trees showed only new foliage (the light color of which 
is another aid in field identification). It was determined by observation of 
rosettes with leaves of both ages that the new set had already attained their 
full areal growth, and consequently the classes have not been segregated in 
this study. The young thin leaves are sometimes larger than the old thick 
leaves, and it is possible that there is a small seasonal variation, with the 
larger leaves being formed in the period of most rapid growth. 

After being dried as herbarium material, and after the leaves had re¬ 
gained enough moisture from the atmosphere that they were no longer 
brittle, 2 leaves were selected from each rosette for detailed study. Although 
there w^as generally only minor variation in size within a rosette, leaves of 
medium length were deliberately chosen, in accordance with the ])lan to 
characterize variations in normal foliage. 

By the application of the methods above described, material w^as at hand 
consisting of 700 Items (leaves), representing 35 Samples (trees, each b(‘ing 
a numbered botanical collection, now* deposited in the herbarium of the New’ 
York Botanical Garden), further representing 4 assumed Populations (Up¬ 
land White, Upland Red, Upland Blue, and Akalche Red), later to be com¬ 
pared as 4 Population-pairs (Upland White-Upland Red, Upland White- 
Upland Blue, Upland Blue-Upland Red, and Upland Red-Akalchc Red). 

OBTAINING THE BASIC DATA 

All measurements on each Item w’ere made to the nearest millimeter with 
a celluloid metric scale. Work sheets were prepared and data re(*orded which 
led either directly or indirectly to a characterization of the following 6 
Features (fig. 1): 

1. Blade-length. The full length of the leaf-blade was measured from 
the point of attachment of the petiole to the leaf-tip. Although the leaf-blade 
base in Achras zapoia is generally acute, no difficulty w^as experienced in 
determining its terminus. In some leaves, one side extends proximally for 
a measurable distance more than the other side. In such cases, measurement 
was begun half-way along the extension. Frequently the midrib of the leaf 
was slightly curved, so that an exact measurement of its length was difficult. 
If the curve was definitely at one end or the other, a correction was per- 
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mitted by placing the metric scale along a hypothetically straightened line; 
if a slight curve occurred throughout, a correction was estimated. 

2. Midlength-width. The width of the blade at a point midway along its 
length is always obtainable without diflSculty, since the margins of the leaf 
are entire and never sinuate except when diseased. 

3. Greatest-width. The greatest-width is described as occurring either 
at the midlength, or proximally or distally from it. Furthermore, it can 
occur at one particular point along the length, or it can extend along the 
leaf for various distances. In Achras, when the greatest-width was not at 
midlength, it was measurable at a point; wdien the greatest-width was at 
midlength, it sometimes extended proximally or distally, forming a leaf with 
partly j>arallel sides. When such parallel sides were largely distal from the 
midlength—giving the illusion of its being oblanceolate—the shape is here 
referred to as abelliptic; when such sides were proximal, the .shape is 
adelliptic. 



Pi(3. 1. Dia^niiii of a leaf of Achrai< zapota, showing the 6 Features investigated in 
this study. Blade lengtli, AK. Midlength-width, HIJ (I is at midlength). Greatest-width, 
KG. Degree of lengthwise eceentrieity, FI/AK. Degree of hreadtliwise ec*centricity, (EG- 
HJ)/II.l. Apex width, BD (AC\ 1 eiu.). Drawing bv L. Partelow, Draftsman, Syracuse, 

X. y. 

4. The Degree of Lengthwise Eccentricity (DLE). This Feature w'as 
developed in order to obtain a serviceable measure of the departure of the 
greatest-width from the midlength, i.e., the degree to which the greatest- 
width approached either end of the blade. The distance was measured along 
the midrib between the midlength and the greatest-width. This figure was 
converted to a j)ercentage by dividing by the full blade-length. 

5. The Degree of Breadthwise Eccentricity (DBE), Comparable to DLE, 
DBE is designed to expre.ss the increase in width of a leaf beyond the width 
it possesses at midlength. The difference between midlength-width and 
greatest-width is computed. This figure is divided by the midlength-width 
ill order to give a percentage which can be considered in relation to that 
midlength. Expressed as a formula, 

DBF - (^^^^^^>*^^‘^^^^^^)’~(^^dlength-width) 
midlength-width 
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6. Apex-width. The type of apex is frequently distinctive of different 
populations of plants. It is frequently referred to as being rounded, obtuse, 
acute, acuminate, or attenuate, and emarginate or apiculate. In the popula¬ 
tions studied, all leaves were emarginate, although some were conspicuously 
more so than others. For purposes of quantitative measurement of the nature 

TABLE 1. Leaf-shape types in the S5 samples of Achras eapota. 


Bot. 

coll. 

no. 


Number of leaves in each leaf-shape type 


Oblanceolate 

Abelliptic 

Elliptic 

Adelliptic 

Lanceolate 

42-137 

9 

3 

3 

4 

1 

42-138 

11 

5 

4 

0 

0 

42-139 

8 

6 

5 

1 

0 

42-140 

15 

1 

4 

0 

; 0 

42-141 

15 

2 

3 

0 ' 

' 0 

42-142 1 

19 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

42-143 

13 

3 

4 

0 

0 

42-144 

6 

8 

5 

1 

0 

42-145 

15 

2 

3 

0 

0 

42-146 

12 

7 

1 

0 1 

0 

42-148 

16 

3 

1 

0 

0 

42-149 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

42-150 

2 

3 

31 

4 

0 

42-151 

8 

5 

7 

0 

0 

42-152 

11 

5 

4 

0 

0 

42-153 

3 

8 

5 

4 

0 

42-154 

11 

7 

2 

0 

0 

42-155 

1 

6 

11 

2 

0 

42-156 

17 

2 

i 1 

0 

0 

42-157 

8 

6 ! 

6 

0 

0 

42-158 

13 

5 : 

o 

0 

0 

42-158A i 

7 

7 

5 

1 

0 

. 42-159 

11 

S ^ i 

4 

1 

0 

42-160 

6 

5 ! 

8 

1 

0 

42-161 

11 

4 

5 

0 

n 

42-168 

8 

4 

6 

*> 

0 

42-169 

7 

8 

4 

1 

0 

42-170 

35 

4 

1 

0 

0 

42-171 

12 

6 

2 

0 

0 

42-172 

16 

3^ 

1 

0 

0 

42-173 

4 


7 

3 

1 

42-174 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

42-175 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

42-176 

10 

7 

3 

0 

0 

42-177 1 

20 

0 

1 

0 

... J.. 1 

0 


of the leaf tip, the concept of apex-width was developed, and now defined 
as the width of the leaf 1 cm. from the tip. This distance is correlated with 
such qualitative terms as rounded, acute, and attenuate. It is not to be over¬ 
looked, however, that it ignores the condition of the sides of the triangle of 
which the apex-width is the base. Such sides may be straight, concave, or 
convex, each resulting in a distinctively appearing tip. 
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THE DATA AND ANALYSES 

All calculations in this study were carried out for the author by Hartley 
K. Phiniiey, New York State College of Forestry, with the exception that 
figures for DLE and DBB in table 1, Items 1 through 160, are by Mrs. 
Dorothy Thomson of Belize, British Honduras. 

Characieristics of the Items. According to the methods outlined above, 
data have been obtained concerning the 6 Features for each of the 700 Items. 
These were utilized in the computations presented in tables 2-4. 

Characteristics of the Samples. Each Sample (tree) contains 20 Items 
(20 leaves). The leaf-shape types within each Sample are summarized in 
table 1. Furthermore, for each of the 35 Samples, 3 characteristics have 
been computed for each of the 6 Features. These are: (1) the mean of the 
measurements; (2) the i'angc of the measurements; and (3) the standard 
deviation of the measurements. These statistics are presented in table 2. 

Characteristics of the Populations. For each of the 4 Populations, Upland 
White, Upland Blue, Upland Red, and Akalche Red, 3 characteristics have 
been computed for each of the 6 Features. These are: (1) the mean of the 
sample means; (2) the observed range of the sample means; and (3) the 
standard error of the samjde means. These statistics are presented in table 3. 

Characteri:.fics of the Population-Pairs. For each of the 4 Population- 
pairs, 3 characteristics have been computed for each of the 6 Features. 
These are: (1) the difference between means of sample means; (2) the 
standard error of the difference between means of sample means; and (3) 
the ratio t. These statistics are presented in table 4. 

SKJNIFICAXCE OF THE VALUES OF t 

The 24 values of t computed in the preceding section have been com¬ 
pared to their resj)ective 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels and adjudged 
“non-signifi(‘ant’’ or ‘^significant” at each level, according to D. D. Pater¬ 
son, “Statistical Techni(|iie in Agricultural Research,” New York, N. Y. 
Twenty-three of the values were found non-significant; only one was sig¬ 
nificant, as shown in table 4. 

In eacii instance of non-significance of t, it may also be said that the 
resj)ective difference between means of the 2 Populations is too small to be 
considered significant. Further evidence is necessary to determine if the 
mean actually indicates 2 distinct Populations of the respective Feature. 
Until that time it may be assumed that the difference is only an incident 
of sampling from a single normally variable Population. 

The single instance of significance of t at the 5 i)er cent level indicates 
a significant difference between blade-length means of Upland Red and 
Upland White Populations. From another point of view, this value of t 
indicates that the relatively wide difference of means will occur—^assuming 



TABliE 2. The characteristics of the 35 samples of Achras zapoia. 
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identity of Upland Red and Upland White Populations—in not more than 
5 per cent of any sample Population-pairs examined. On the basis of closer 
correlation with the published t values, this difference will occur in about 4 
of every 100 sample Population-pairs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

All differences in midlength-width, greatest-width, DLE, DBE, and 
apex-width within each of the 4 Population-pairs are too small to be con¬ 
sidered significant. All differences in blade-length are non-significant also, 
except the difference between the Upland Red and the Upland White Popu¬ 
lations, which is sufficiently large that it will occur in onh^ 4 of every 100 
pairs—assuming identity of the Upland Red and the Upland White Popu¬ 
lations. This difference in blade-kmgth means (actually only 1.28 cm., with 
a range of means among the Upland Red trees from 10.32 to 13.31 cm., and 
among the Upland White trees from 8.89 to 14.49 cm.) is by itself too small 
to be of importance to the plant taxonomi.st, and cannot be used for the 
practical segregatioi^ of taxonomic units. 

In conclusion, therefore, further evidence is necessary to determine if the 
obs(‘rved differences in leaf Features actually indicate that the Upland 
White, Upland Red, Upland Blue, and Akalche Red groups are distinct 
taxonomic Populations. Until that time it may be assumed that the differ¬ 
ences are only imndents of sampling from a single normally variable Popu¬ 
lation, and that the zapafe hlanco, the zapofe Colorado of upland and of 
akalche, and the zapotc tnorado, as occurring in northern British Honduras, 
are conspecific. 

The characterization of the leaves of this entire Population of 35 trees, 
as expressed by the means, ranges, standard deviations, and standard errors 
of tables 2 and 3, are estimates of the normal variation of the species. Such 
statistics can serve as a basis of reference for the future study of variation 
in normal Achras leaves in other parts of tropical America, especially in 
regard to other Poi)ulations that may be thought significantly different. 

New York, X. Y\ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON ARCTIC AND BOREAL 
SPECIES IN BENSON’S '^NORTH AMERICAN 
RANUNCULI” 

Nicholas Polunin 

In recent issues of the Bulletin^ Dr. Lyman Benson of the University of 
Arizona has published a noteworthy series of five papers on those members 
of the genus Banunculus which he recognizes as occurring in North America 
north of Mexico and including Greenland. From data which I have accumu¬ 
lated during field and herbarium studies extending over a period of more 
than thirteen years I should like, however, to add the following remarks 
about the more northerly ranging of these and some related entities. Furtlier 
details concerning most of them may be found in my “Botany of the 
Canadian Eastern Arctic, Part I, Pteridophyta and Spermatophyta,” - liere- 
after cited as “Bot. Can. E. Arctic I,” or in “Part IV, Subarctic Kegions,” 
which now seems unlikely to be completed until after the war. 

Had Dr. Benson made it clear in his papers that his “conservatism in 
assigning ranges ... is in part a matter of policy” (Benson in lit.), some 
at least of these notes would have been superfluous; in tlie absence of any 
such statement made publicly they are all the more called for. Dr. Benson’s 
“belief that the published range . . . should be based upon the s)>ecimens 
the author has been able to examine himself” (Benson in lit.) is to be com¬ 
mended so long as it does not cramp the subject or seriously derogate the 
work of others and is moreover the stated reason for ignoring previous 
authoritative reports. In the absence of such a clear statement of policy the 
reader will be apt, and rightly, to expect all pertinent material to have been 
consulted, the previous reports if ignored to have been proved wrong, and 
the given range in the absence of any admission of doubt to be that known 
at the time of publication. Any lesser statement may be as misleading as, 
unfortunately, indiscriminate citation of ranges “from the literature” is 
liable to be. And so it is wuth ecological habitats: one cannot rely on obtain¬ 
ing from occasional notes on herbarium labels a true conception of their 
ranges in the Arctic without knowing what any of those vast and variable 
regions are really like. Meanwhile it may be noted that I, too, when citing 
or repeating a report for w^hich I have seen no supporting s])e<‘imen assume 
it to be worthy of remark and investigation rather than necessarily correct— 
unless it is of a “non-critical” plant by a usually reliable, modern author. 

iBull. Torrey Club 68: 157-172; 477-490; 640-659. 1941. 69: 298-316; 373-386 

1942. 

2 Nat. Mu«. [Canada] Blill. 92, i-vi, 1-408. 1940. 
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Dr. Benson’s interpretation of many of the taxonomic entities he accepts or 
disallows is unexpected; but with such matters of opinion, as with incon¬ 
sistencies in capitalization, for example, I am not at present concerned. 

In writing thus I do not intend, where critical, to be so in other than a 
constructive and purely impersonal manner. Nor do I wish to detract from 
the value of Dr. Benson’s original observations and considered opinions but 
rather to make them the more usable. To such ends and in an attempt to 
guard against the repetition of certain errors and misconceptions I offer the 
following supplementary notes on those species (and a few others) ivith 
which my own studies have been concerned: to facilitate reference each 
species is introduced by a citation of the page on w^hich it is treated by Dr. 
Benson within the two cited volumes of this journal. 

Vol. 68, p. 159. liatiunculns acris L. (s.l.) is also widespread in Asia. 
Whatever its position on the American mainland may be, it appears to be 
indigenous in Greenland as well as in Iceland (cf. M. P. Porsild, Medd. 
Grpnl. 92(1): 80. P182). In Iceland as in Lapland it is to be found high up 
ill the mountains, however little visited these may be. There seems, fortu¬ 
nately, to he no need to change the original (and evidently intentional) 
Linnaean acrh to ‘"acer,” since the former rendering, although somewhat 
inelegant, was used as a masculine by Quintus Ennius (239-170 B.C.) and 
also by Columella and many subsequent “writers of good Latin.” Dr. Ben¬ 
son employed the Limiaeaii acrin but this has been so frequently changed 
([larticularly of late on the Continent of Europe) that I felt prompted to 
consult several of Oxford’s most eminent classical scholars on the subject; 
ail agreed that Linnaeus’s I’endering was legitimate and should be retained 
(see Ittfernational Hides af Botanical Nomenclature, ed. 3, Art. 70. 1935, and 
cf. p. 142, where “Kanunculus acris” is given as the “Proposed Standartl- 
Species” of the genus). 

Vol. 68, p. 64!1. H. pedatifidus J. E. Smith apud Bees, Cyclop. 29(2) 
Kanunculus No. 72. 1814 (not 1819; see Jour. Bot. 34; 311. 1896). This is 
admittedly a bad com])lex, but, at least in the sense in Avhich it is understood 
by Dr. Benson (who includes both R. affinis R. Br. and “its” var. leiocarpus 
Trautv. among other synonyms), it occurs in Spitsbergen as well as in north¬ 
ern Asia and America (including Greenland), and is thus virtually circum¬ 
polar in range (cf. Fernald, Rhodora 36: 94. 1934; and Bot. Can. E. Arctic 
I, 221, where additional ecological habitats are described). It has also been 
found in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago northwards to Harbour Fjord on 
the south coast of Ellesmere Island (Simmons, Vase. PI. FI. Ellesmereland, 
107. 1906), whence specimens are to be seen in the British Museum, Kew, 
and Copenhagen Herbaria. (Specimens supi)orting very many of my other 
statements can readily be seen in the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity or in some other major American institution.) Dr. Benson states that 
the tyjie material of R, affinis came from Melville Island, but this is hardly 
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allowed for by the range **Yukon to Baffin Island, Labrador . . . nor 
is it necessarily true, it has seemed to me from a recent perusal of Parry's 
Journal in the light of all available facts (cf. Jour. Bot. 80: 87. *‘1942"). 
Again, “chiefly in the vicinity of Winter Harbour" refers to the totality of 
“Plants observed in Melville Island . . . by the Officers of the Expedition" 
(R. Brown in Suppl. App. Parry’s “Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage, in the years 1819-20," celxi. 1824); it does not necessarily 
mean that B, affinis was collected at this place, however probable that may 
seem; nor is it likely that this plant, which is generally uncommon in the 
Par North, was collected b.v all of the officers mentioned! The related B, 
auricomus L. and its “var. glahrata Lynge" have been reported from East 
Greenland (Sorensen, Medd. Grpnl. 101(3) : 53-4. pi. .H. 1933). Con¬ 
cerning this question of whether or not B. auricomus occurs in North 
America, Dr. Benson (in lit.) agrees that although “the older reports were 
based upon confusion with other species" these of Sorensen may well prove 
to be correct. According to Britton & Brown (111. FI. ed. 2. 2: 104. 1913), 
Banunculus auricomus is the type species of the genus. 

Vol. 68, p. 649. B. Sabhiii K. Br., named after Captain Edward Sabine, 
and, like B. affinis, published in the Supplement to the Appendix to Parry's 
“1st. Voyage," with little doubt occurs also on the mainland coast of North 
America (Hooker, PI. Bor.-Aiu., 1: 17, 1829; Macoun & Holm, Hep. ('an. 
Arctic Exp. 1913-18, 6(A): 13. pi. 5, /. /. 1921). It is also said to reach the 
Rocky Mountains (Britton & Brown, Ill. FI. ed. 2, 2: 108) and southward 
to Montana (Davis, Minn. Bot. Studies, II. 4: 489. 19(K), sub noin. B. pyrp 
maeus var. Sabinii) or Nevada (Simmons, Vase. PI. FI. Ellcsmereland, 112. 
1906), and has even been reported from the Taimyr Peninsula, Siberia, by 
Tolp^atchew (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., A, No. 5, 108. 1930). 
Whether or not these claims can be substantiated it should be noted tliat 
according to Simmons (Va.se. PI. PI. Ellcsmereland, 113. 1906), who has 
probably observed more B. Sabinii in the field than any other botanist, it 
“prefers the fields of stiff clay." With regard to the above rendering of the 
specific name, it now appears that,the many authors (including myself in 
Bot. Can. E. Arctic I) who have changed it to “Sabinei" have done so 
unjustifiably, as Robert Brown’s original “Sabinii" was not a “clearly 
unintentional orthographic error" (Inter^iational Buies, Art. 70) but appar¬ 
ently a form of Latinization which he later repeated (e.g., in PIcuropogon 
Sabinii) and to which many of his contemporaries adhered. 

Vol. 68, p. 652. B. Allenii Robinson I have recently found as far west 
as Port Harrison (lat. 58® 26' N) on the east coast of Hudson Bay. Towards 
its northern known limits it appears to be confined to grassy or mossy gullies 
and depressions, or sheltered banks which are likewise* deeply invested with 
snow in winter and remajn damp through much of the summer. The relation¬ 
ships of this to the last species and, through it, to the next three listed below 
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are still in need of elucidation (see Bot Can. E. Arctic I, 219-20). Even if 
Robert Brown’s actual statement concerning B. Sabinii (Suppl. App. 
Parry’s ‘‘1st Voj^age,” cclxiv. 1824) was “Planta inter R. nivalem et 
pygmaeam media in Herb. D. Sabine exstat” (sic), it seems to me that B, 
Hulphurens should be substituted for the former parent if B, Sabinii is 
indeed of hybrid origin. 

Vol. 68, p. 656. B. nivalis L. In my experience this species is more char¬ 
acteristic of temporarily inundated areas below melting banks of snoAV and 
of mossy slopes where there is little competition from herbs of ranker growth 
than of “Arctic-alpine grassland” which, at least in an}" form that is 
familiar and thus termed farther south, is scarcely developed in the Far 
North. Ntit only is this term of problematical value, whether it be used for 
a habitat or for a general zone, but it can be rather misleading w^hen applied 
t() truly arctic regions. In English we should avoid unwarranted German¬ 
isms and write Wolstenholme (not Wohlstenholme), Spitsbergen (not Spitz- 
bergen), etc. In all of the thousands of living examples that I have seen, the 
fresh flowers of this species were bright yellow, be(*oming lighter in colour 
only when faded (contrast Britton & Brown, Ill. FI. ed. 2, 2: 107, w’hose 
figure is also rather misleading). 

Vol. 68, p. 656. B, .sulphurcKs Solander apud Phipps, Yoy. N. Pole, 202. 
1774. Why “perhaps Iceland”—when so many rejmrts of other species have 
been entirely ignored ? I must take the liberty of refuting the contention 
that this species should be credited to Phipps alone, as the description was 
contributed by Solander. This is indicated by a MS belonging to the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany of the British Museum (Solander MSS, vol. 12, genus 2854). 
According to Mr. J. E. Dandy (in lit.), who was kind enough to make and 
.send me from their war-time j)lace of greater safety a copy of this MS and 
also of that of Afjrostis ahjida (Solander MSS, vol. 3, genus 361), there can 
be “little doubt that the slips kept by Solajider . . . were not part of the 
MS sent to P)ni)i)s but were Solander\s own original notes which he kept for 
his i)er.sonal use.” Thus these notes “contain numerous erasures, alterations, 
and additions”; to them liave later been added the page citations in Phipps 
and in the ])ublished version there appear further notes on the system¬ 
atic position of the i)lants instead of the place of collection, which was evi¬ 
dently considered unnecessary in a work on Spitsbergen. The only other 
major changes in the published version are in the sequences of words; but 
Mr. Dandy remarks (in lit.) that “Solander has placed small figures over 
the words of his MSS which apparently indicate the revised order which, 
after consideration, he preferred for publication.” Thus w^re the plants of 
Phipps’ “Voyage towards the North Pole,” like many others of the day, 
identified and described not by a ship’s captain but by “Linnaeus’ favourite 
pupil” and Banks’ assistant Solander, concerning whose MSS Mr. A. J. 
Wilmott, Deputy Keeper, Department of Botany, British Museum, affirms 
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(in lit.) that positive knowledge of the relationship between them and the 
publications to which they gave rise has existed continuously in some quar¬ 
ters. Mr. Wilmott also contends that the case of B, sulphureus, like that of 
Agrostis algida, is covered by Art. 48 of the International Buies which state 
that ‘‘Where a name and description by one author are published by another 
author, the word apud is used to connect the names of the two authors. . . . ^’ 
As regards the type locality, this is not Low Island (off the coast of North 
East Land), but, according to Solander’s MS notes, “prope Smierenberg'^ 
[in the north-west of the Spitsbergen archipelago, probably on Amsterdam 
Island; see Lynge, Skr. Norske Vidensk.-Akad. I. Mat.-Nat. Kl. 1938 (6): 7] 
where, on Phipps’s return voyage, a fairly protracted stay was made for 
scientific work, and where “Dr. Irving climbed up a mountain” (Phipps, 
Voy. N. Pole, 69). In this exposed region B, sulphureus is not infrequent 
and may be expected to be particularly plentiful in some situations; for, as 
I have noted in the course of my own travels there, an unusually large jiro- 
portion of the lowland is occupied by the “boggy tundra” of whicK at least 
in Spitsbergen and the Canadian Eastern Arctic, the present si)ecies is far 
more characteristic than is B, tiivalis (contrast Benson l.c.). 

Vol. 68, p. 657. B. pygmaeus Wahlenb. In my material the petioles of 
the radical leaves, although usuallj’ “1-3.5 cm. long, ’ ’ are sometimes 4 or even 
5 cm. in length. Again I would emend the “Arctic-alpine grass-land/’ as 
this tiny plant in the American Arctic is largely restricted to the little-vege- 
tated inner zones of late-lying snow patches where few other phanerogams 
persist and where the growing-season is so short that grasses, if any occur, 
are usually of insignificant development and fail to flower (apart from the 
diminutive Agrostis algida^* Solander apud Phipps). Farther south such 
habitats, and in them frequently B. pygmaeus, are found chiefl 3 " at rather 
high altitudes, e.g., in southwestern Greeidand and in Iceland and northeni 
Lapland. Neither in an^^ of these places nor in far northern Canada or Spits¬ 
bergen have I ever seen the “pigmy buttercup” inhabiting “meadows”; it is 
remarkably intolerant of competition from larger plants, and, even in the 
Arctic, almost all vascular plants and many cryptogams are larger than it! 
In a recent paper (Am. Jour. Bot. 29: 498. 1942) Dr. Benson has recorded 
B, pygmaeus var. peiiolnlafus Fernald and B. verticcllatus Eastwood as con¬ 
fined, or nearly confined, to “Arctic Tundra” (as opposed to “Alphine 
Tundra” [sic] or other of his “subdivisions”). However, in proposing the 
variety Professor Fernald (Rhodora 19: 138. 1917) expressly’ contrasted it 
with “typical B. pygmaeus of the Arctic regions, Labrador and the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains,” while recently (Bull. Torrey Club 68 : 658) Dr. Benson 
indicated that this “var. petiolulatis Fern.” (sic) was still known only from 
Mt. Albert^ Gasp6 County, Quebec; so evidently it ought to be excluded from 
the known flora of the Arctic. Somewhat similar remarks probably apples 
though with less force, to B. verticellatus Eastwood; for Nome Cit.v (which is 
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not ‘‘at Cape Nome’’), whence came the only known material of it (see Ben¬ 
son, Bull. Torrey Club 68 : 659), can scarcely be accepted as truly arctic. On 
the other hand, it would seem desirable to include in the flora of the truly 
arctic regions B. kamchaticus DC. and R, Camissonis^ Schlecht. (or, perhaps 
more elegantly, Schlechtend., not the misleading “Schlect”; Benson, Bull. 
Torrey Club 69: 378-9, and cf. Am. Jour. Bot. 29: 499); the former species 
reaches Port Clarence and the Teller Reindeer (not “Ranger”) Station (cf. 
A. E. Porsild, Rhodora 41: 165, 228. 1939) and the latter species is known 
from St. Lawrence Bay on the Siberian side and Cape Prince of Wales on 
the Alaskan side of Bering Strait, as well as from Little Diomede Island 
between these two stations (A. E. Porsild, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada ITT. Sect. 
5,32:30.1938). 

Vol. 69, p. 306. R. Flammula L. var. filiformis (Michx.) Hook. (R. rep- 
tans L.). 1 should liave preferred to have followed Linnaeus (Sp. PI. ed. 1, 
549) and most subseciuent authors in according this plant specific rank, even 
if it appears to “run into” R. Flammula in some places; otherwise we shall 
find ourselves, in the interests of consistency as botanical exploration goes 
on, pi-omj)ted to unite more and more species which on most counts appear 
abundantly distinct. Whatever it be called, the present plant is circumboreal 
and wid(‘-ranging latitndinally but except in Novaya Zemlya (L\Tige, Rep. 
Norwegian Exp. Nov. Zem. 1921, No. 13, 39. 1923) appears to reach only the 
.southern fringe of the Arctic and there to be characteristic not so much of 
the “marshy ground of” lakes, streams, and ditches as of their actual beds, 
whether or not these dry out in summer (cf. Lynge l.c.). 

Vol. 69, }). 311. R. hypvvhorcns Rottb. The “Island of Grdnland” is not 
only inisfjuoteti but seriously misleading. This .species reaches all the major 
(and probably most minor) land-masses of the high-arctic regions and 
“varies greatly with the habitat, having long, trailing internodes and peti¬ 
oles when growing in water—in which case the leaves generally expand 
and float on the surface, so constituting in the Par North the only ‘floating 
leaf’ type. On dry land the whole plant is much condensed, rarely rising 
more than a few centimetres above the surface of the ground, and having 
short internodes and much smaller leaves” (Bot. Can. E. Arctic I, 211-213). 
Tlie species is almost as common in pools or creeping on wet mud in the 
mountains as on “marshy ground . . . near the sea”; it is hardly a plant 
of “grassland,” even where this is to be found in the Arctic. The var. 
Turquetilianas of my Bot. Can. E. Arctic I, 211, pi. 6, from the west coast 
of H\idson Bay, appears worthy of some mention. 

Vol. 69, p. 312. R. scileratus L. Also in Asia. Scarcely arctic or nor¬ 
mally even subarctic, but not uncommon in freshwater pools at and around 
Churchill, lat. 58° 46' N on the west coast of Hudson Bay. Most individuals 

3 The original spoiling and apparently an intentional form of Latinization; cf. J?. 
Sahinii (above) and see Hclib'chtendal, Animadv. Bot. Rannnc. Oand. 1: 12, 30. 1819. 
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there grow from 20 to 30 cm. high and appear to belong to the typical form, 
but one collection which I made during my first visit to Churchill in 1934 
has the leaf-characters of var. multifidus Nutt. 

Vol. 69, p. 313. R, Omelini* DC. var. tcrrestris (Ledeb.) L. Benson (jB. 
Purshii Richardson op, cit., p. 741; not ‘ ‘ Richards, ’ ^ ‘ ^ 751 ^ ^. Members of this 
complex of course occur outside of North America. The present one indeed 
persists, as Dr. Benson implies, well north in the West (cf. also Raup, Jour. 
Arnold Arb. 17: 254. 1936); at Churchill it is plentiful, growing luxuriantly 
and flowering and fruiting abundantly, while it also occurs somewhat farther 
north on the west coast of Hudson Bay, near the mouth of Seal River; see 
specimens in the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity and in the Herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. 

Vol. 69, p. 314. R. GmcUni var. yukonensis (Britt.) L. Benson is given 
as ‘‘northern coniferous forest” and later aflfirnied (Am. Jour. Bot. 29: 499. 
1942) as there “endemic or nearly so.” According to Mr. A. E. Porsild 
(Rhodora 41: 229. 1939, sub nom. R. Purshii subsp. yukonensis), however, 
it w^ould appear to extend far beyond the ill-defined limits of this “sub¬ 
division” of Dr. Benson^s “cireumboreal flora.” 

Vol. 69, p. 375. R. Cymhalaria Pursh. Plentiful on the west coast of 
Hudson Bay around Churchill, and long known from West Greenland; 
forms belonging to its complex occur also in Scandinavia and, according to 
Hulten (Hist. Arctic & Boreal Biota, 103. 1937), in South America. 

Vol. 69, p. 379. R, glacialis L. The rather numerous claims of this 
species from arctic Canada are apparently all without foundation (cf. Bot. 
Can. E. Arctic I, 215-8). It is unknown from West Greenland, although 
widespread on the east coast (cf. R. auricomus above). 

Vol. 69, p. 381. R, aquatilis L. var. capillaceus (Thuill.) DC. (R. fricho- 
phyllus Chaix apud Vill.). At least in the sense in which it is upheld by 
Dr. Benson (i.e., as including R. suhriyidus W. B. Drew), this is j)lentiful 
and grows luxuriantly at Churchill on the west coast of Hudson Bay; .some 
of my material from there was verified by Dr. Drew himself as belonging to 
R, stibrigidtis. Quite possibly referable here, too, are some of the repre.senta- 
tives of the complex that occur in West Greenland (see below); others 
inhabit the southern hemisphere. 

Vol. 69, p. 383. R, aquatilis var. cradicatus Laestad. (R. trichophyllus 
var. eradicatus [Laestad.] W. B. DrewO. Also found in shallow eddies in 
streams. Persists far north of the line indicated by “Quebec to Labrador and 
Newfoundland” and also well north of any zone of extensive consolidated 
“grassland.’’ So variable in S. W. Greenland that I am still uneasy about 
my disposition of some of the forms that I collected in the Julianehaab dis- 

^ The original spelling, which in this instance must be retained; see International 
Bulea (as opposed to recommendations ). 
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trict in 1937; meanwhile it should be noted that, from farther north in West 
Greenland, Dr. M. P. Porsild (Medd. Gr0nl. 68 : 77. 1920) has “with some 
hesitation’’ claimed B, divaricatus Schrank, whose synonymy suggests that 
the plant in question may well have been R. aquatilis var. capUlaceus {R, 
trichophyllus var. typicus W. B. Drew, Rhodora 38: 18. 1936), which is at 
least approached in the Julianehaab district (see above and in Jour. Linn. 
Soc. 62:385.1943). 

Vol. 69, p. 385. R. Pallasii Schlecht. This peculiar plant occurs also in 
the Canadian Arctic Archipelago (about 8 miles inland of Lake Harbour, 
Baffin Island; see Bot. Can. E. Arctic I, 210-211). Long known from Spits¬ 
bergen, Novaya Zernlya, and continental Eurasia; possibly circumpolar. 

Vol. 69, p. 385. R. lapponieus L. Also known from several parts of 
Baffin Island in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago (see Bot. Can. E. Arctic I, 
214). 

While I feel with Dr. Benson (cf. also Am. Jour. Bot. 27: 807. 1940) that 
these last two species are so distinctive as almost to demand erection as mono- 
typic subgenera, I cannot help recalling that, at least in Spitsbergen, they 
appear to hybridize rather freely; cf. also Resvoll-Holmsen, Svalhards Flora, 
40 (1927). However, we do not necessarily “lump” those genera of grasses, 
for instance, \vhich are inter-fertile! With regard to the charming and 
appropriate name Coptidium, it seems clear that this should in the first 
instance be credited to Beurling (or, in view of the Amsterdam Congress 
changes in the Intentafional Rales, perhaps to Beurling ex N^mian) instead 
of to Nyman, though Dr. Benson (l.c.) may well be right in claiming it as 
his own (positive) suhyeuus. Thus Nyman already cited Beurling (“V. Cop- 
lidium (Beurl.) . , . C. ranunculoides Beurl.”) in his Consp. FI. Eur. 1: 
13 (1878), and this inadequate citation presumably had reference to Beur- 
lijig’s much earlier but tmjuently overlooked “Plantae vasculares sen coty- 
ledoneae scandinaviae. ...” 1-69 (1859), on page 1 of which the name 
occurs twice. The first time it is used as a sectional (or subgeneric?) name 
immediately following the generic heading, as follows: “Ranunculus Linn, 
a. ? Coptidium. 1. K. lapponieus Linn.” This is followed by “b. Euranuncu- 
lus.,” tliere being only the one species under Coptidium. The query appar¬ 
ently expressed tlie author’s uncertainty as to whether Coptidium should 
not be upheld as a separate genus, or as a subdivision under Coptis, for the 
second occurrence of the name in this publication is as a generic one in a 
footnote (no. 10) following the “R. lapponieus Linn.” quoted above. This 
footnote reads as follows: **Ranunculis socius invitus, familiarior Coptidi. 
Coptidium ranunculoides Beurl. in herbar. propr.” (cf. Nyman, Consp. FI. 
Eur. 1: 13, but contrast Ind. Kew. 1: 611). 

Herbarium, Department of Botany, Oxford Unitorsity 
Oxford, England 
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A REPLY TO DR. POLUNIN 

Lyman Benson 

Dr. Nicholas Polunin’s article entitled * ‘ Snpplementarj" notes on Arctic 
and boreal species in Benson's ‘North American Ranunculi' " is concerned 
primarily with habitat notes and range extensions based in part upon field 
studies in the eastern Canadian Arctic but largely upon published notes 
concerning the occurrence of species and varieties. He criticizes my work 
chiefly because I have not relied upon such notes and particularly upon those 
in his “Botany of the Canadian Eastern Arctic" in determining the ranges 
of species. However, he admits at the close of the introduction, “. . . I, too, 
when citing or repeating a report for which I have seen no supporting speci¬ 
men assume it to be worthy of remark and investigation rather than neces¬ 
sarily correct. ..." 

My conservatism in assigning ranges not only to Arctic species but to all 
others is a matter of basic policy. It is my belief that in such papers as these 
the published range of a species or a variety, unless occasionally noted other¬ 
wise, should be based upon the specimens or living plants the author has 
been able to examine himself. Examples are as follows: 

1. R. PEDATiFiDUs J. E. Smith. Exact definition of this species is still a 
puzzle, and I should not attempt it without seeing more Old World material 
(practically impossible at present). Some of the Asiatic material I have seen 
indicates great variability, and I have seen only enough to convince myself 
that the group needs study. My conservatism in assigning it a range reflects 
catition in dealing with an entity or group of entities in need of better defi¬ 
nition, and it accounts for omitting Spitzbergen, since I have seen no ma¬ 
terial from there. In short, I have given only the range I know to apply to 
what I have believed to be R. pcdatifidiis, and I have taken no (diance on 
confusion with other types. 

2. R. Sabinh R. Br. Despite'the note in Britton & Brown's Illustrated 
Flora (cited by Polmiin) to the effect that R. Sahinii occurs in the Rocky 
Mountains, I know of no reason to believe that it does. Of course, it is possi¬ 
ble that, in reorganizing the Ranunculi at the New York Botanical Garden 
while I was there on a fellow'ship in the summer of 1935, I overlooked the 
specimens Britton had in mind or overlooked recording them. Many Ra¬ 
nunculi which do not occur there have been reported from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and, as a matter of fact, allowing northern species an extension into 
the Rockies is much moredommon than the facts would warrant, despite the 
relationship of the boreal flora to that of the Rocky Mountain System (cf. 
L. Benson, Am. Jour.’^Bot. 29: 494. 1942). Davis’ monograph of the North 
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American Ranunculi, published in 1900 and cited by Polunin to the effect 
that B. Hahinii occurs in Montana, seems to be largely a compilation. The 
chances of the plant’s occurring in Nevada may be one in a hundred, at most. 

3. R. AURicoMUs has been reported a number of times to occur in North 
America, but the older reports were based upon confusion with other species. 
I see no reason why the i)Iant should not be found to occur in Iceland or 
Greenland, and I have no reason to question S0rensen’s identification of his 
specimens, but still I do not believe I should accept such reports without 
seeing the specimens in 3 'self. This does not reflect in an\" wa^^ upon the 
authors of the man}' notes I have come across in the literature, for in numer¬ 
ous cases, which I have been able to investigate, the notes are correct. How¬ 
ever, the genus Ranunculus is a difficult one, and my interpretation of many 
entities is new. Consequently, I have not felt it advisable to accept anj’one 
else’s interpretation of a plant as being necessarily identical with my own. 
The result in man}' cases is understatement of the actual range of a species 
despite published notes to the contrary. A study of the confusion of names 
on specimens of Ranunculus in practically any large herbarium should be 
adequate to show tlie necessity for this policy. Except in a few especially 
well kept local or regional herbaria, the number of names in agreement with 
those 1 have s^'lected is probably less than 35 per cent, although many of the 
names actually used are synonyms. The confusion of plants reported in the 
literature is not so great, but experience has shown it to be considerable. 

4. K. Cymbalakia Pursh. According to Polunin . long known from 
West Greenland; forms belonging to its complex occur also in Scandinavia 
and, according to Ilulten . . .. in South America.” The folly of adding this 
sort of a synthetic range to R. Cyrnhalariu should be obvious from the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) The type occurring in AVest Greenland is most likely to be not 
typical R. CymhaUiria at all but the var. alpina. (2) I have seen no speci¬ 
mens from Scandinavia, but the fact that they belong to the same complex 
as H. Cymhalaria is neither here nor there. In my personal herbarium and 
elsewhere there are numerous collections of members of the complex from 
Tibet, the Himalaya Mountains, and western (^hina, but none of these is 
tyf)ical R. Cymhalaria, and some seem to represent a separate species while 
others seem to be between the typical variety and var. alpina in many W'ays 
but with characters of their ow^n. The Scandinavian plants may be more 
closely related to these Asiatic ones than to R. Cymhalaria or different from 
either. (3) The South American plant is R, iridcntatus H. B. K„ distinctly 
different in the sj)ecimens 1 have seen from R, Cymhalaria, but related to it. 

In the discussions of R, nivalis and /?. pygmacus and elsewhere. Dr. 
Polunin takes exception to the term ‘‘Arctic-alpine grassland.” It is to be 
noted that I have abandoned it already (Am. Jour. Bot. 29: 494. 1942), and 
in vicAv of this I did not suppose he Avould wish to bother with further dis- 
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cussion. The references to vegetation types appearing in the articles in this 
Bulletin are either the divisions recognized by Shantz and Zon (Natural 
Vegetation. Atlas of American Agriculture. U. S. Dept. Agr. 1924), or slight 
modifications of them. Shantz and Zon dealt only with the United States, 
and ^‘Arctic-alpine grassland’’ is merely an extension of their term “Alpine 
grassland.” I agree with Doctor Polunin that the term is inapplicable. On 
the other hand, I am not wholly certain that “Arctic tundra and grassland” 
would not be a better term than “Arctic tundra,” the term I have adopted 
more recently. Use of the term “tundra” in the more recent publication is 
an adaptation from Weaver and Clements (Plant Ecology, ed. 2. 1938). As 
it is used here “Arctic” does not mean about the Arctic Sea or within the 
Arctic Circle. It refers to a broad vegetational area. Dr. Polunin has over¬ 
looked the fact that whatever term may be employed is adopted to refer to 
the general region above or beyond timber line and the meadows about 
timber line and not to the habitat of the specific plant. As an example from 
another vegetation type, a particular species occurring in the western Ignited 
States may grow in some places among quaking aspens, yet we might desig¬ 
nate it as a plant characteristic of yellow pine forests as opposed to sage¬ 
brush desert, juniper-pinyon woodland, or oak woodland. This is because in 
many parts of the W'est the quaking aspen occurs largely in wet places sur¬ 
rounded by drier forests of Pinus ponderosa; in other words, although it 
may occur in pure stands, quaking aspen does not form a major vegetation 
type but merely indicates a local condition within a general type. My use of 
the term alpine tundra refers to the areas above timber line in the moun¬ 
tains of the Par West. So far as Ranunculus is concerned, the species occur¬ 
ring in the alpine areas of the northeastern United States and adjacent 
Canada are with those occurring beyond timber line to the northward. h\)r 
this reason the areas in the Northeast are lumped with those of the far north, 
despite the fact that other elements of their included vegetation are not all 
in agreement with Ranuncidus. 

At various points (e.g. under R, Allcnii and R. hyperbareus) Dr. 
Polunin bases criticisms upon matters quoted from the original statements 
of distribution of species and offered by the witer merely as material of 
possible help in determining the type collections. That under R. hyper- 
boreus the data following the heading “type collection” should be taken as 
a statement of the known distribution of the species at present and criticized 
as misleading and inadequate and that in the discussion of R. Sabinii (under 
R. Allenii) similar data should be taken apparently as an argument con¬ 
cerning the hybrid origin of the specie's makes refutation of such points 
unnecessary". 

It is with a feeling of disappointment that I find Dr. Polunin’s valuable 
and long-continued observations on Ranunculus in the Arctic appearing 
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merely as a list of supplementary notes correlated with a review of my per¬ 
sonal errors, such as accidental misstatement of a title, overlooking of two 
commas replacing periods after abbreviations, insertion of an unnecessary 
h in Wolstenholme, and omission of the newly published B, hyperboreus var. 
Turquetiliamis Polunin because my note to the editor arrived too late to be 
inserted. Naturally I regret these errors, but I regret still more finding them 
used in an article in such a way as to overshadow the original observations 
of an eminent explorer and author. 

Department of Botany, ('olleoe of Agriculture and Agriculturai. 

Experiment Station, University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
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RESPONSE OF PYTHIOMORPHA GONAPODYIDES 
TO MANGANESE 

William J. Robbins and Annette Hervey 

In experiments in this laboratory on the nutrition of fungi extensive use 
has been made of a medium containing magnesium sulfate, potassium di¬ 
hydrogen phosphate, dextrose, and asparagine. This medium was used by 
Schopfer in his studies on Phyeomyces (3), and in it Phyeomyces grows 
quite satisfactorily if the chemicals used are of the customary C.P. grade. 
We have assumed that iron, zinc, manganese, and other supi)lementary 
mineral elements were furnished by the traces i)resent as contaminants in 
the constituents of the nutrient solution. However, in most of our experi¬ 
ments w^e have added to the original medium a mixture of mineral Kuj)ple- 
ments in order to insure their presence. 

Although Phyeomyces grows well in the unsupplemented medium we 
experienced dilBeulty in cultivating Pythiomorpha yomipodytdes unless the 
mineral supplements were added. This difference in the response of two 
species of fungi indicated by our preliminary observations seemed worthy of 
further investigation. The results presented in this pai)er show that 
Pythiomorpha gonapodyidcs is especially .sensitive to a lack of manganese. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The fungi used were Pythiomorpha gonapodyidcs, Phyeomyces hlakc- 
sleeanm (+)^ and AspergUlns niger. The first two organisms have com- 
pMe deficiencies for thiamine. Phyeomyces grows if furni.shed the 
pyrimidine and thiazole intermediates of thiamine; Pythiomorpha is able 
to synthesize the thiazole portion of the thiamine molecule, but must be 
supplied with the jiyrimidine half (1, 2). Aspergillus is autotrophic as far 
as thiamine is concerned. 

All three fungi were grown dX 25*" C in 125-ml. Erleiimeyer flasks each 
containing 25 ml. of a basal liquid medium. The basal solution contained per 
liter, 1.5 g. KH 2 PO 4 Sorensen (Mallinckrodt A.K.), 0.5 g. MgSO^ TH^O 
(Mallinckrodt A.R.), 50.0 g. dextrose (Corn Products Co. C.P.), 2.0 g. 
asparagine and 400 mp moles of thiamine (Merck synthetic). The asparagine 
was purified by treatment with norit A and recrystallization from alcohol. 
The mixture of mineral supplements used was prepared by adding to 100 
ml. of distilled water 5.7 mg H 3 BO 3 , 15.7 mg. CuSO^ 5 H 2 (), 140.4 mg. 
Pe(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 6 H 2 O, lO.Smg. Ga 2 (S 04)3 I 8 H 2 O, 8.1 mg. MnS 04 4 H 20 ,3.0 
mg. acid molybdic 85%, and 79.0 mg. Zn 804 7 H 20 . The addition of 0.5 ml. 
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of this mixture ^ per liter of solution gave the following trace elements in 
p.p.m.: 0.005 B, 0.02 Cu, 0.10 Fe, 0.01 Ga, 0.01 Mn, 0.01 Mo, and 0.09 Zn. 
These quantities are later referred to as lx supplements; twice these quan¬ 
tities, as 2x supplements, and one-fifth, as 0.2x supplements. 

Bits of mycelium were used in inoculating cultures of Pythiomorpha, In 
the earlj^ experiments irregularities were observed which were traced to 
differences in the viability of the inoculum. For example, mycelium removed 
from the center of a colony frequently failed to grow. After some trials it 
was found that uniform results were obtained when the inoculum was taken 
from the edge of a colony 2 or 3 days old, grown in a liquid medium. Some 
further refinements in inoculation are given in connection with the indi¬ 
vidual experiments. 

Dry weights were obtained by drying at 100° C after filtering the 
mycelium into Gooch crucibles and washing with distilled water, or by 
washing the mycelium with two changes of distilled water, pressing dry 
with the fingers and drying in aluminum pans. 

All glassware was Pyrex. It was cleaned with chromic-sulfuric acid 
(‘leaning mixture, thoroughly rinsed with tap water and distilled water, 
and drained dry. The solutions were sterilized by autoclaving at 13 lbs. 
pressure for 25 minutes. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The Effect of Mineral Supplements on P. gonapodyides. In a pre¬ 
liminary experiment various amounts of the mineral supplements were 
added to the basal nuMlium. The cultures were inoculated from a four-day- 
old culture grown in the basal medium plus 2x supplements. The pieces of 

TAULE 1. AvtiHfie dry Wfifiht {d cultures) of P. gonapodyides grown 8 days in 
th( solutions iudicatrd. 

(Irowtli iij tin* Imnal solution was the result of transfer of mineral supplements with 
inoculum. Compare with table -. 


Addition to 
basal solution 





Av. dry wt. 
in mg. 

No addition 

0.2x supplements . 

lx supplements 

l!x supidements . 





30.0 

. 41.0 

. 79.3 

. 44.3 


inoculum were relatively large and no effort was made to remove the culture 
fluid retained by the mycelium used as inoculum. Dry weights of (piintupli- 
(*ate cultures were determined after 8 days growth (table 1). It appeared 
that the lx amount of supplements was superior to the larger or smaller 
amounts. 

> The mixture of mineral supplements is based on the work of Steinberg (4) with 
Aspergillus niger. Although boron has not been demonstrated to l)e required by the 
fungi it was added because of its essential character for higher plants. 
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However, greater growth occurred in the basal solution than was antici¬ 
pated from earlier observations. This was because of the mineral supple¬ 
ments carried over in the inoculum, as was demonstrated by the lack of 
growth in the basal solution when special precautions were used to minimize 
the carry over. For example, Pythiomorpha was grown in the basal solution, 
and in the same solution plus lx supplements. The basal solution was in¬ 
oculated from cultures 3 days old grown in the basal solution. The solutions 
containing supplements were inoculated from cultures 3 days old grown in 
the basal solution plus 2x supplements. Pieces of inoculum were used about 
2 mm. in diameter. These were taken from the edge of the colony and each 
piece was pressed against the side of the flask before it was transferred, in 
order to remove as much of the culture fluid as possible. Dry weights of 
quintuplicate cultures were determined after 48 hours incubation. 

Under these conditions very little growth occurred in the basal solution 
while in the same solution to which the mineral supplements were added 

TABLE 2. Average dry weight (5 cultures) of P. gonapodyides in four successive 
passages in the solutions given. 

Period of growth in each passage, 48 hours. 


Culture 

medium 


Av. dr}^ wt. in mg. 
in passage 


12 3 4 


Basal solution . 0.4 0.0 0.8 0.0 

Basal solution plus lx supplements . 3.9 7.7 9.9 12.7 


the growth was quite satisfactory^ (table 2, Passage 1). Just before deter¬ 
mining the dry weights at the end of the first passage subcultures were made 
from each of the cultures in the basal solutions to fresh flasks of the same 
medium. This procedure was followed also for the basal medium plus sup¬ 
plements. The fungus failed to grow in the second passage in the basal 
medium but produced a greater dry*' w^eight in the supplemented medium 
in the second passage than it did in the first passage. For the third passage 
in the basal medium inoculum was taken from the cultures of the second 
passage in the supplemented medium. Again growth in the basal medium 
was slight, but it w^as excellent in the basal medium plus supplements. An 
attempt was made to subculture the growth of the third passage in the 
basal medium without success, while a further increase in dry weight was 
obtained in the fourth passage in the supplemented medium (table 2). 

This experiment, and others of the same character, demonstrated that P. 
gonapodyides would not grow in the basal medium prepared with chemicals 
of the purity customarily nsed in our laboratory provided suitable precau¬ 
tions were used to minimize the amount of the supplementary mineral ele¬ 
ments carried over from the old to the new solutions in making inoculations. 
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The addition of a mixture of mineral supplements to the basal solution al¬ 
lowed growth to occur. Which of the elements in the mixture of elements 
was responsible for this effect? 

Influence of Iron, Zinc and Manganese on P. gonapodyides. A de- 

fi(deiicy of iron or of zinc was suspected to be responsible for the failure of 
P. gonapodyides to grow in the basal solution. Preliminary experiments 
showed, however, that the addition of iron or of zinc, or of both elements, 
failed to correct the deficiency. Manganese, however, proved to be decidedly 
beneficial. The following experiment in which the three elements were used 
alone, and in various combinations, illustrates these statements. 

P. gonapodyides was grown in quintuplicate cultures in the basal me¬ 
dium, in the basal medium plus lx supplements, plus iron, plus zinc, iron 

TABLE 3. Average dry weights {5 cultures) of P, gonapodyides grown in the solu¬ 
tions indicated for four succr^ssivc passages. 

Period of growtli in each passage, 48 hours. 


Av. drv w't. in mg. 

Additions to in passage 

basal solution - 

12 3 4 


None . 

n.‘> 

0.0 



lx 8upi»lenients 

. ().9 

9.0 

16.4 

6.8 

Iron only . . 

. 0.2 

0.0 



Zinc only 

. 0.1 

0.0 



Iron ami zinc 

. 0.3 

0.0 



Maiiaanose only 

. 3.8 

6.1 

12.3 

i.'i 

Mangnm'Hc ami iron 

. 3.4 

5.0 

9.6 

2.8 

Manganese anil zinc . 

. 6.4 

10.0 

15.3 

10.0 

Manganese, zinc and iron 

. 5.4 

4.5 

6.3 

4.7 


and zinc, maiipranese, niaiijranese and iron, manjranese and zinc, and iron, 
zinc, and manganese. The iron, zinc, and nianiianese were added as they 
existed in the lx amount of stippleinents, tliat is, at 0.10 p.p.ra., 0.09 p.p.m., 
and 0.01 p.p.m., respectively. The solutions were inoculated from cultures 3 
days old {irown in the basal solution plus lx supplements using the precau¬ 
tions previoijsly described to minimize the carry over. Dry weights were 
determined after 48 hours. 

Growth was slight in the basal solution and in the basal solution sup¬ 
plemented with iron, with zinc or with iron and zinc together, and when 
transfers were made into the same solutions for the second passage no 
growth occurred in these media (table 3, Passage 1). Good growth developed 
in the solutions supplemented with manganese. Growth in the solutions 
supplemented with manganese and zinc was still better and nearly as good 
as that obtained when the complete mixture of supplements was used. The 
addition of iron to the solutions fortified with manganese or with manganese 
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and zinc reduced the growth somewhat, suggesting that the amount of iron 
used may have been above the optimum for this fungus. The results ob¬ 
tained in the first passage were in the main confirmed in passages 2, 3, and 
4 (table 3). 

In general our basal solution appeared to lack sufficient manganese for 
the growth of P. gonapodyides. When adequate manganese was supplied the 
further addition of zinc improved growth materially, but zinc without 
manganese was ineffective. Manganese and zinc together were about as sat¬ 
isfactory as the complete mixture of supplements. Again, as in the experi¬ 
ment summarized in table 2, growth improved in later passages as compared 
to that obtained in passage 1. 

Optimum Amount of Manganese for P. gonapodyides. The optimum 
amount of manganese is probably affected by a number of factors; the 



Fig. 1. Average dry weights (5 cultures) of P. goiiapodyidcH plotted agfiiiist tlio 
manganese added in p.p.ni. to a basal medium. A, passage 2 (3 days growth); H, 
passage 3 (4 days growth); C, passage 4 (4 days growth). 

presence of adettuate amounts of zinc in the culture fluid may be important 
as well as temperature, the character of the inoculum, the time factor, the 
volume of the nutrient solution and other factors which need not be enu¬ 
merated here. Although no attempt ivas made to study the influence of these 
various factors our results indicate that the oj)tiniuni addition of manga¬ 
nese to our basal medium probably lies between 0.01 and 0.04 p.p.m. This 
is illustrated by the following experiment. 

P. gonapodyides was grown in quintuplicate cultures in the basal me¬ 
dium and in the same medium plus 0.001, 0.01, 0.02, 0.04, 0.06, 0.08, and 
0.1 p.p.m. of manganese added in the form of manganese sulfate. The cul¬ 
tures were inoculated from a culture tw^o days old growm in the basal me- 
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dium plus lx supplements. After 3 days of growth subcultures were made 
from passage 1 into similar media for passage 2. No dry weights were de¬ 
termined for passage 1. After 3 days subcultures were made for passage 3 
and dry weights were determined for passage 2. For passage 3 the period 
of growth was 4 days, and for passage 4 it was 4 days. The results (fig. 1) 
show ^ome unexplained irregularities, but indicate that with successive 
passages the optimum range for manganese tends to narrow and to be re¬ 
duced. It seems probable that for the continued culture of this fungus the 
addition of 0.01 or 0.02 p.p.m. of manganese to our basal medium would be 
most favorable. 

The quantity of manganese added to a single culture flask amounted to 
2.5 pg. for the media containing 0.01 p.p.m. Some growth through 4 succes¬ 
sive passages was observed with the addition of 0.001 p.p.m. It is evident 
that 0.25 pg. of manganese made the difference between failure to grow and 
continued survival. 



Fi(f. 2. rythiomorpha ponapotlyi'des j>Towiiig in a bat«al solution with no added min¬ 
eral suppl(‘nients. A, medium prepared with Baker^s analyzed magnesium sulfate; 
B, medium prepared with Mallinekrodt’s magnesium sulfate analytical reagent. Age 
5 days. 

Presence of Manganese in C.P. Chemicals. In the course of our in¬ 
vestigations excellent growth was obtained in one lot of the unsupplemented 
basal medium. It was found that in the preparation of this particular batch 
a sample of Baker’s magnesium sulfate (\P. had been substituted for the 
Mallinekrodt magnesium sulfate A.R. which had been previously used. A 
further investigation demonstrated (fig. 2) that the Baker salt contained 
suffieient manganese to permit satisfactory growth of P, gonapodyides, but 
the amount in the Mallinekrodt preparation was inadequate. The mamifac- 
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turers^ printed labels gave the manganese content of the sample of Baker’s 
magnesium sulfate as 0.002 per cent, of Mallinckrodt’s magnesium sulfate 
as 0.0005 per cent. 

Relative Effect of Mineral Supplements on Pythiomorpha, Phy- 
comyces* and Aspergillus. The sensitiveness of P. gonapodyides to a de¬ 
ficiency of mineral supplements, especially manganese, suggested that the 
response of Phycomyces hldkesleeanns and Aspergillus niger also should be 
determined under our conditions. It was found that both Phycomyces and 
Aspergillus grew quite satisfactorily in our basal solution through successive 
passages. For example, the average dry weights of quintuplicate cultures of 
Phycomyces in 4 successive passages in the basal medium (in which 
Pyihiomorpha failed to grow) were as follows: 99.6 mg. (4 days growth), 
118.8 mg. (5 days), 140.4 mg. (6 days), and 105.9 mg. (5 days). 

TABLE 4. Average dry weights (4 cultures) of Aspergillus niger, Phycomyces 
hlalcesleeanus and Pythiomorpha gonapodyides in the third and fourth piotsages m a 
basal medium, and in the same medium plus manganese or a mixture of mineral supple¬ 
ments. 

Period of growth in each passage 5 days. 


Av. dry \vt. iiyng. for 


Addition to Aspergillus Phycomyces Pythiomorpha 

basal solution in passage in passage in passage 

3 4 3 4 4 

None . 80.4 126.5 104.9 117.5 0.0 0.0 

0.02 p.p.m. Mn . 105.9 169.7 123.1 122.8 44.9 91..*] 

lx supplements . 180.8 216.4 108.1 147.1 48.0 45.8 


,4[n another experiment the dry weights of the three fungi were deter¬ 
mined in quadruplicate cultures in two passages (3 and 4) in the basal 
solution, in the basal solution supplemented with 0.02 p.p.m. of mangane.se. 
and in the basal solution plus lx .supplements. The period of growth in each 
passage was 5 days. 

The procedure followed in preparing the cultures for which the dry 
weights are given in table 4 was as folloAvs: A flask of each type of solution 
was inoculated by a bit of mycelium from a culture 2 days old grown in tlie 
basal medium plus lx supplements. After 4 days subcultures were made 
from each type of culture medium into similar media. After 3 days growth 
in passage 2, subcultures were made for passage 3. After 5 days growth sub¬ 
cultures were made for passage 4. Dry weights were determined for pa.s.sages 
3 and 4 after 5 days incubation. 

Pythiomorpha failed to^row^ in the basal solution, but both Aspergillus 
and Phycomyces grew quite satisfactorily in that medium through the 4 
passages. The addition pf the mixture of mineral supplements nearly dou¬ 
bled the growth of Aspergillus^ made the difference between no growth and 
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substantial growth for Pythiomorpha, and had relatively little effect on 
Phycomyces. Supplementing the basal solution with manganese materially 
improved the growth of Aspergillus, but was not nearly so effective as the 
complete mixture of supplements; for Phycomyces the addition of man¬ 
ganese had relatively little effect; for Pythiomorpha manganese was as ef¬ 
fective as or more effective than the complete mixture. 

DISCUSSION 

In considering these results it should be remembered that our basal 
culture solution contained small amounts of manganese as well as other 
trace elements. The glassware was Pyrex, not quartz; the distilled water, 
while of good qualitv, was not redistilled; the chemicals were not purified 
by reerystallization or treatment with calcium carbonate. We were not con¬ 
cerned with the absolute necessity of any of the supplemental mineral ele¬ 
ments for any of the fungi, but with the question: Why did P. gonapodyides 
fail to grow in a medium in which good growth of Phycomyces and 
Aspergillus occnirred? It is evident that a deficiency of manganese in the 
medium was responsible for this result; the quantity of manganese in the 
basal solution was adequate for Phycomyces and Aspergillus, but not for 
Pythiomorpha. 

Why should P. gonapodyides be so much more sensitive to a deficiency 
of manganese than Phycomyces or Aspergillus? Several possibilities may be 
suggested, for none of which Ave have direct evidence. The difference may 
be associated with a greater fixation of manganese in an unaA’ailable form 
by the mycelium of Pylhi<nnorpha than by that of either of the other two 
fungi. Such a situation might require more manganese to saturate the fixa¬ 
tion system and su])ply that needed in metabolism. On the other band, it is 
possible that the (djaracter of the metabolism differs in the three fungi to 
such an extent that more manganese is actually needed by Pythiomorpha 
than by Aspergillus or Phycomyces, The difference would not seem to be 
related to the solubility or insolubility of manganese in the culture medium. 
Our basal medium liad an initial pll of between 4.5 and 4.7. Both Aspergil¬ 
lus niger and Phycomyces hlakesleeauus increased the acidity of the medium 
by their growth. Pythiomorpha, however, had little effect upon the reaction 
of the nutrient solution as shown by determinations of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration in cultures 2, 3, 5, and 7 days old. 

Another question which deserves consideration is why the amount of 
growth of Pythiomorpha shoidd change in successive passages in the same 
supplemented medium. As a rule a marked increase Avas obser\"ed for the 
first three and sometimes four passages. The differences in the dry weights 
of Pythiomorpha in successive passages were not the result of minor dif¬ 
ferences in the composition of the solutions used, because all culture media 
for the successh^e passages in a particular experiment were aliquots of a 
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single solution prepared and autoclaved at the beginning of an experiment. 
A comparable situation was not observed with Phycomyces or Aspergillus, 
We assume that by continued cultivation of Pythiomorpha in a suitable 
solution a situation could be reached where the growth would be constant in 
successive passages; but judging from our results, this would require more 
than four passages. We might suggest that the phenomenon is associated in 
some way with the vigor of the inoculum. If so, it would seem further to be 
related most probably to differences in the activity of one or more enzyme 
systems, perhaps those with which manganese is associated. This possibility 
is suggested because the minuteness of the inoculum (a fraction of a milli¬ 
gram in dry weight) from which each culture starts would seem to require 
the intervention of some catalytic process to produce such differences in dry 
weight in successive passages as those noted (tables 2, 3). 

The inactivity of zinc when used alone, and its beneficial effect in the 
presence of mangane.se, is of interest also. This suggests that these two ele¬ 
ments play distinct roles in metabolism, a conclusion which follows also 
from the observations of other inve.stigators that manganese cannot be re¬ 
placed by zinc. It suggests also that the function in which zinc is active 
cannot occur until that in which manganese plays its part takes place. 

In any event our results show that it is not possible to generalize from 
the requirements for mineral supplements of one fungus and apply the 
generalization too closely to others. 

SUMMARY 

The failure of Pythiomorpha gonapodyides to grow in a basal solution 
composed of magnesium sulfate, potassium dihydrogen phosphate, as])ara- 
gine, and dextrose of C.P, grade plus synthetic thiamine was due to a lack 
of inanganese. Phycomyces blakesleeanus and Aspergillus niger grew quite 
satisfactorily through four succe.ssive pa.s.sages in the ba.sal medium. The 
addition of zinc and iron, singly or together, to the basal medium did not 
induce growth in Pythiomorpha, Zinc was beneficial in the presence of 
manganese. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF EXCISED ROOTS OF HETEROTIC 
HYBRIDS AND THEIR INBRED PARENTS 
IN CULTURE 

W. Gordon Whaley and Alice L. Long 

In 1941 a series of experiments was bep:un to study early growth be¬ 
havior of certain hybrid and inbred strains of tomato and maize. Previous 
investigations by Ashby (1930, 1932, 1937), Murdoch (1940) and Whaley 
(1939) had indicated that much could be learned about the phenomenon of 
heterosis by investigating early post-embryonic growth. In this connection 
it Avas thought that cultures of excised roots would be of value since in the 
first ])assages they may be expected to show^ the influence of nutrient 
materials stored in the seed, and later they present a relatively uncom¬ 
plicated growth system in conditions that can readily be controlled. 
Accordingly two sets of (‘ultures w’ere begun, one of tomato and one of 
maize. Since the techni(|ues employed differed somewdiat the data are here 
presented separately, 

TOMATO 

The tomatoes used were inbred lines of Lifcopersicoyi esndentum kindly 
furnished by Mrs. Iva M. Burgess of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Oroiio, Maine, One parent is designated as Eed River, the other 
as Pritchard. Mrs. Burgess (1941) reported considerable hybrid vigor in 
crosses between these two lines and tests by the authors confirmed her 
findings. TJie seeds were .sterilized by covering them with 95 per cent 
alcohol, transferi’ing immediately to a 1 per cent solution of bichloride of 
mercury for one minute, and tlien rinsing in several changes of sterile w^ater. 
It is probable that this treatment was too severe, since it w^as much less 
satisfactory than the azo-saline one reported by Robbins (1941). However, 
enough seeds germinated for })urposes of the experiment. Germination w^as 
obtained by placing tlie seeds on a sterile 1 per cent plain agar. The P, 
seeds germinated most rapidly and their roots grew’ fastest. By proper 
timing it was possible to obtain the inoeula from roots of approximately the 
same length. Pive-millimeter terminal segments were cut with a sterile 
surgical scalpel from roots about 10 mm. in length. These were transferred 
to culture flasks. The basal nutrient solution contained per liter 0,333 g. 
Ca (NO,).,; 0,063 g. MgSO^ 7H.,0; 0.063 g. KNO,; 0.042 g. KC,; 0.060 g. 
KH 2 PO 4 ; and 0.0025 g. All culture solutions contained 2 per 

cent C.P. cane sugar. For the first passages 0.001 g. of thiamine per liter 
w’as added. 
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TABLE 1. Average dry weights {mg.) of excised tomato roots grown in solutions 
supplemented with thiamine. 

Average of 5 rootSi. Growth period of 45 days for each passage. 


Passage 



.1 

2 

3 

4 

Bed River 

1.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

Pritchard 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

F 

3.3 

4.2 

4.9 

5.4 


The roots were grow^n in 50 ml. of solution in 125-ml. Erlenmeyer flasks 
kept in diffuse light at 20"-25° C. Sub-cultures were made at 45-day 
intervals and at the same time each root system (minus a five-millimeter 
terminal piece removed as inoculum) was carefully washed and dried at 
100*" C to furnish an index of grow'th. The amounts of grow^th attained by 
each of the lines in the first four passages are given in table 1. 

As in the data presented by Robbins (1941) for a cross between Red 
Current {Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium) and Johannesfeuer (/.. chcu- 
lentum), the roots of the F, wdiich show^ed hybrid vigor in general vege¬ 
tative characters, grew’ consistently more rapidly in the cultures. The 
increase in growth during successive passages was probabh’ at least partly 
due to temperature differences. All cultures were within the 5° C range 
but later passages w’ere grown at the upper end of the range. Then* may 
also have been an adjustment period which reduced growth somewhat 
during the first passage. 

At the end of the fourth passage segments w’cre transferred to solutions 
containing in addition to the thiamine 0.001 g. of pyridoxine and 0.005 g. 
of nicotinamide per liter. This final transfer was made in two different 
ways. Those roots designated as Set I in table 2 w’cre subcultured as outlined 

TABLE 2. Average dry weights {mg,) of excised tomato roots grown in sohitions 
supplemented with thiami^ne, thiamine and pyridoxine, and thiamine, pyriditxine and 
nicotinamide. 

Growth period 45 days; 5th i)as8age. Average of 5 roots. 



Thiamine 

Thiamine 

Pyridoxine 

Thiamine 

Pyridoxine 

Nicotinamide 

Set I 




Red River . 

. 2.9 

3.1 

5.1 

Pritchard 

2.6 

4.2 

4.8 

. 

6.2 

10.8 

17.4 

Set II 




Red River 

* 3.1 

3.4 

4.9 

Pritchard <. 

2.2 

5.] 

5.6 

F, - 

__ 6.8 

12.7 

19.1 
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above from different roots of the same stock, i.e., each root came from a 
different seed. Those desif^nated as Set II were obtained by taking the 
apical segments of the main and lateral branches of the same root. Set II 
represents root clones while Set I represents different roots of the same 
genetic stock. Unfortunately the small number of roots used did not permit 
reliable determination of differences in amount of variation between these 
two sets. 

In both sets the two parents and the hybrid grew better with thiamine 
and pyridoxine, and still better with thiamine, pyridoxine, and nicotinamide 
than with thiamine alone. All the hybrid roots grew much more rapidly than 
those of the inbred parents. Even from so limited an experiment it is possible 
to draw some conclusions regarding the effects of the different growth sub¬ 
stances on the inbred and hybrid lines. Robbins (1941) made a good critical 
analysis of this question based upon his more extensive data. He found that 
the roots of one parent (Johannesfeuer) showed a greater response to pyri¬ 
doxine than those of the other (Red Currant). The roots of Red Currant 
showed a greater response to nicotinamide than those of Johannesfeuer. The 

1) !*esent data seem to suggest that the roots of Pritchard respond better to 
pyridoxine while those of Red River respond better to nicotinami<le. In con¬ 
nection with "he fact that the differences here are less distinct than those 
ill Robbins’ data it should perhaps be remembered that the two inbred 
parents in tliis case are members of the same species, and hence, presumably 
less genetically different than a line of L. e.^cnlcntum and one of L. 

2 ) impi)i('Uifolium. Robbins found further that when grown in solutions 
supplemented by all three growth substances one parent (Red Currant) 
tended to approach the hybrid in amount of growth. In the present experi¬ 
ments neithei jiarent showed an approach to the hybrid with any of the 
growth-substance supplements used. It is notable in fact, that with thiamine, 
pyridoxine, and nicotinamide growth of the hybrid roots was increased to 
almost three times what it was with thiamine alone, while that of each 
jiarent was only about twice as great. These data furnish some evidence for 
Robbins’ idea that one of the factors concerned in heterosis may be the 
ability to synthesize or utilize certain growth substances and that hybrid 
superiority may be partly due in some instances to ability derived from one 
parent to synthesize or utilize to better advantage one group of essential 
substances, and from the other parent ability to synthesize or utilize a 
different set of essential substances. 

MAIZE 

Although it was recognized that maize roots are apparently not adapted 
to comparatively easy culture by the methods so far evolved, as are those 
of tomato, it was thought that an attempt to culture them might reveal 
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some data of interest. After several abortive essays a partially suocessfnl 
method was developed. The data contribute nothing toward the solution of 
how to grow^maize roots in culture but they do seem to have some signifi¬ 
cance for certain aspects of the heterosis problem. 

Seeds were sterilized by soaking for two minutes in 95 per cent alcohol 
and then transferring to a 2 per cent solution of bichloride of mercury for 
two minutes. The seeds were then washed thoroughly in four changes of 
sterile water and germinated on moist filter paper in sterile Petri dishes. 
The roots were allowed to grow until a 10-millimeter segment could be cut 
from the apex for transfer to the culture solution. It was found that in 



Fig. ]. Average growth (length) of maize roots (lines 20, 21, and hybrids) in sn»lu- 
tions supplemented with (A) thiamine, (B) thiamine and pyridoxine, and (C) thiamine, 
pyridoxine, and nicotinamide. Average of the first six pas-sages, each ]»assag(* of seven 
days; average of ten roots per passage. 

both crosses used the hybrid seeds germinated much more rapidly. To 
compensate for this growth difference and for individual variation from 
seed to seed within a strain, large numbers of seeds were started at pre¬ 
determined intervals. In this way 10-millimeter segments Avere all cut from 
roots of approximately the same length. Eighteen cultures of each strain 
were started, but measurements were made on only ten; the ten showing 
greatest growth being selected in each imstaiice. Various basal media were 
tested, Pfeffer's solution, which was also used in culturing the tomato roots, 
finally being chosen. Instead of sucrose all solutions contained 1.6 per cent 
dextrose aiid were made semi-solid by addition of 5 g. purified agar per 
liter. (Purification of agar was by the pyridine-ethyl alcohol method out- 
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lined by Robbins and Ma, 1941.) Growth conditions were the same as 
those noted above. Subcultures were made at seven-day intervals since it 
was found that subeulturing at frequent intervals resulted in better growth 
of all the roots. Since roots of the strains used are approximately the same 
in diameter and since no secondary roots were developed, length was chosen 
as the simplest measure of growth. Seeds of two crosses were obtained from 
Dr. D. P. Jones of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at 



Fi<;. Av(Maj;o growth (Iciigtli) of maize roots (lines 14, 077, and hybrids) in 
solutions siij)j>leinented with (A) thiamine, (B) thiamine and pyridoxiue, and (C) thia¬ 
mine, pyridoxine, and nicotinamide. Average of the first six passages, each passage of 
seven days; average of ten roots per passage. 

Ne>y Haven. The iiibreds and crosses are designated as 20, 21, 20 X 21, 21 
X 20, and 677, 14 and 677 X 14, respeetively. These crosses showed consid¬ 
erable hybrid vigor niuler both field and greenhouse conditions. 

With these roots culture solutions were augmented from the beginning 
with thiamine, thiamine and pyridoxine, or thiamine, pyridoxine, and 
nieotinamide in the amounts of 0.001 g., 0.001 g., and 0.005 g. per liter, 
respectively. P^igures 1 and 2 show average growth of ten roots of each 
type (luring the first six jiassages. To those roots whose growth is repre- 
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Rented in block A thiamine was added; to group B thiamine and pyridoxine; 
to group C thiamine, pyridoxine, and nicotinamide. In the 20, 21 material 
the addition of pyridoxine to cultures already containing thiamine caused 
a marked growth increase in roots of both hybrids and inbreds. This increase 
appeared to be absolutely, and not relatively, about the same in all strains. 
The condition would seem to indicate a pyridoxine deficiency in both 
parental strains and their hybrids. The addition of nicotinamide, in the 
concentration used, to cultures containing both thiamine and pyridoxine 
brought about a marked reduction in root growth as compared with that 
in cultures containing thiamine and pyridoxine. The amount of growth in 



Fig. 3. Average growth (length) of maize roots during each of the first six j)a8sages. 
Average of ten roots in each passage; passages of seven flays each. Cultures sujfph*' 
mented with thiamine and pyridoxine. 


cultures containing all three substances about equaled that in cultures 
containing thiamine alone. Further experimentation would be necessary to 
discover the reason for the inhibition of growth by nicotinamide. 

The roots of lines 677 and 14, and the cross 677 X 14 reacted in a 
somewhat different manner. As in the above experiment the hybrid roots 
here consistently grew better than those of the inbreds. The actual hybrid 
advantage above either the average of the parents, or the better parent is 
higher in this case than in the preceding one. When cultures containing 
thiamine, and pyridoline were compared with those containing thiamine 
alone in this case it^was seen that the growth of one parent (14) and the 
hybrid (677 X 14) was increased. The growth of the roots of the other 
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inbred (677) was decreased. The further addition of nicotinamide again 
had the effect of limiting growth, but not quite as uniformly as in the 
previous cross. One inbred (14) was decreased but little, its growth being 
still greater than with thiamine alone. The other inbred (677) was de¬ 
creased very markedly, its growth being less than half that with thiamine 
alone. Tlie hybrid was decreased by about the same amount as in the 20 X 
21 cross. 

The data seem to indicate that 14 and 677 X 14 are deficient in 
their ability to synthesize pyridoxine. The significance of the reaction of 
677 is not suggested. This inbred line was difficult to handle in all the 
experiments. Germination was slow, and the percentage very low. Even the 
best cultures showed a tendency toward lateral branching characteristic of 
inhibited growth. 

Figure 3 shows the average growth of ten roots of each line during 
each of the first six passages. These cultures were supplemented with 
thiamine and pyridoxine, since this combination generally gave the best 
growth. The inadequacy of the method is disclosed by the manner in which 
the growth diminished from one passage to the next. It is significant, 
nevertheless, that growth of the hybrid roots decreased to a lesser extent 
and less rapidly than that of the inbreds. The hybrid 677 X 14 was 
])articularly outstanding in this respect. Roots of this plant made by far 
the most satisfactory growth. Of all the plants used only this one made 
satisfactory growth beyond the sixth passage. 

DISCUSSION 

The use of excised roots permits study of certain metabolic processes 
under conditions much less complex than those encountered with intact 
plants. The data presented here indicate that heterosis produces hybrid 
vigor in small ]K)rtions of roots grown in culture media under laboratory 
(‘onditions. This fact is revealing with respect to the physiological mecha¬ 
nism responsible for hybrid vigor. It allows elimination of some factors as 
being of j)rimary imj>ortance in the i)roduction of hybrid vigor. Ashby 
work (1930, 1!)32, 1937) indicated that photosynthesis played no part in 
the hybrid advantage in either maize or tomato. The present data certainly 
show that hybrid vigor is developed without photosynthesis. (Data to be 
published sub.se(|uently show that photosynthetic differences may increase 
the relative amount of hybrid vigor.) The gas exchange incident to photo¬ 
synthesis, and the various translocation factors are also eliminated here. 
Ashby finally decided upon the size of the meristematic mass within the 
embryo as the immediate causal agent. He was primarily concerned with 
the stem apical meristem since this is the source of the bulk of plant tissues. 
Ill root cultures the only continuing meristematic mass is the root meristem. 
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Histological examination of the root tips in the present study revealed no 
size differences among the different root meristems. The ‘‘meristematic 
mass^’ influence is therefore ruled out in this case. Nutrient materials 
derived from the seed are also ruled out for quantitative considerations. 
The original apical segments were cut from the roots before the available 
nutrient material in the seeds was exhausted. In intact plants the hybrid 
might gain an advantage by a longer endosperm nutrition period during 
the early seedling stage. In the tomato and maize strains tested, hybrid 
vigor cannot be directl 3 ^ dependent upon this factor. There still remains the 
possibility of qualitative influence of seed-stored nutrient materials. Certain 
substances might be more readily available to the hybrid embryos, or be 
of greater potency. In tomato this seems a very remote possibility" in relation 
to the better growth of the roots in culture. Each root segment was allowed 
to grow for 45 days before subculturing. In the fifth passage, 180 days 
from germination of the seed, the roots were still making relatively the 
same amount of growth as in the first passage. Seemingly any advantage 
arising from qualitative differences in seed nutrients would have disap¬ 
peared long before this point was reached. The behavior of the corn roots 
in culture makes an evaluation of this factor more difficult. The diminution 
of growth in progressive passages might suggest that some essential sub¬ 
stance is derived from the endosperm, and that the original amount dimin¬ 
ishes in each passage. That the continued advantage of the hybrids during 
successive passages depended altogether upon greater availability of this 
substance seems again unlikely. 

The data are best interpreted on the assumption of fundamental meta¬ 
bolic differences between the inbreds and hybrids. In the tomatoes, roots of 
Pritchard were unable to synthesize pyridoxine in amounts sufficient to 
permit maximum growth. The roots of Red River had a like deficiency with 
respect to nicotinamide. Crossing produced hybrids in which the deficiencies 
of both parents were largely eliminated. The simplest genetic interpretation 
of this situation is that each parent is homozygous for a deleterious recessive 
factor—the inability to synthesize, or utilize enough of a certain substance 
or substances. These recessives appear to be at different loci in each parent 
since crossing masks their effects. This explanation may hold only for the 
experimental conditions maintained, but that does not affect its validity. 
Much the same interpretation may be made for the corn root cultures. Here, 
however, certain of the substances utilized to greater advantage by the 
hybrid may be derived from within the system, perhaps from the endosperm 
instead of from the culture media. An exhaustion of such substances may 
partially account for the progressive diminution of growth in successive 
passages. It is probable that fundamental ph 3 "siological differences are to 
be expected 1>etween twp such plants. 
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The differences between the excised hybrid and inbred roots appear 
then to be fundamental differences in cellular metabolism. These differences 
in the efficiency of metabolism appear to depend partly, in turn, upon the 
supply, either internal or external, of certain essential substances. 

SUMMARY 

Excised roots of tomato and maize were grown in Pfeffer^s solution 
containing separately thiamine; thiamine and pyridoxine; and thiamine, 
pyridoxine, and nicotinamide. In cultures containing thiamine the roots of 
one inbred strain of tomato, Pritchard, responded better to the addition of 
pyridoxine. Those of the other, Red River, responded better to the addition 
of nicotinamide. The hybrid roots were better than those of either inbred 
in all culture media. 

Excised maize roots showed progressive growth diminution in successive 
passages in all media. The hybrids showed greater growth in each of six 
l)assages, and greater average growth than the inbreds. In cultures con¬ 
taining thiamine the parents anff hybrids of one cross, 20, 21, 20 X 21, 
and 21 X 20, sliowed increased growth in the presence of pyridoxine, 
decreased growth in the presence of pyridoxine and nicotinamide in the 
concentration used. The roots of the other cross reacted in a like manner 
but less consistently. 

It is suggested that the hybrid advantage derived from more efficient 
metabolism giving the hybrid roots greater ability to synthesize and/or 
utilize certain essential substances. 

Dei^aktment of Botany, Barnard College, Columbia UNmcRsiTY 
New York 
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FLORAL ANATOMY OF SOME SPECIES OF CORNUS 

Antoinette Miele Wilkinson 

INTRODUCTION 

This investigation of the genus Cornus is part of a study of members of 
the Cornaceae, Araliaceae, Caprifoliaeeae, and Rubiaeeae. The purpose of 
the study is to discover, if possible, evidence indicative of the fundamental 
structure of the inferior ovary, and the relation of these families to one 
another and to other families. 

A review of the extensive literature on the nature of the inferior ovary 
by Miss Gertrude Douglas (6) has appeared in a recent number of the 
Botanical Review. This literature is also discussed, in part, in MacDaniels^ 
paper (10) on the structure of various pome fruits. However, with respect 
to the morphology of the Cornaceae, publications are meager and have 
come primarily from the work of Horne (8), Martel (11), and Baillon (1). 
These publications will be considered in the discussion. 

MATERUL AND PROCEDURE 

So far as possible, living material of buds, flowers, and young fruits was 
used in the preparation of slides. 

Fresh material was killed and fixed in F.A.A. made up with 70 per cent 
ethyl alcohol (3). After having been washed with 70 per cent ethyl alcohol, 
the material was placed first in 83 per cent, then in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. 
Dehydration was completed by successive immersions for an hour in each of 
the following mixtures: 

95 per cent ethyl alcohol 3 parts 1 part 1 part 
Tertiary butyl alcohol 1 part 1 part 3 parts 

Several changes in pure tertiary butyl alcohol followed, before the material 
was gradually infiltrated with paraffin. 

Herbarium material was first softened in a solution of 1 per cent NaOH 
or KOH for 12-24 hours, then washed in running water 12 hours. Dilutions 
of ethyl alcohol were used to dehydrate, after which dehydration and 
infiltration proceeded as above. 

A rotary microtome was used for sectioning and the sections mounted 
serially. Miss Jackson’s crystal-violet-erythrosin schedule (9) was used 
with slight modifications. In staining herbarium material, a mordant was 
necessary to secure adequate^differentiation. Before being stained in (crystal 
violet, therefore, the slides were placed in a 1 per cent aqueous solution 
of chromic acid. 
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No less than three and an average of five serials of each species, were 
examined. Because of the anatomical variability found, the actual number 
of flowers of each species is of interest; these numbers are as follows: 


C. florida 4 
(7. mas 5 
C. canadensis 4 
C. suecica 9 
C, controversa 5 
C, alternifolia 5 
C, ohlonga 3 
0. Drummondi 5 


C, hrachypoda 4 
C, gldbrata 3 
C. racemosa 4 
C. stricia 4 
C. alsophila 5 
C. rngosa 5 
C. Amomum 5 
C. sfolonifera 8 


In all, sixteen species of the genus were sectioned and studied. These 
comprise a third ot the genus, and were selected to represent as many 
subgroups in the genus as possible. Herbarium sheets of the species are 
cited. 


GENERALIZED FLORAL ANATOMY 

In gro.ss morphology, the flower of Cornns is 4-merous, generally perfect, 
and e])igynous. The bilocular ovary has a single style, and, pendant from 
the upper part of the septum, a .single anatropous ovule in each locule. 

Although the floral anatomy indicates that the essential structure of 
certain gross features is different from the apparent strindure, it does in 
general substantiate the gross morphology. To minimize rei)etition, and to 
establish a basic pattern for the description of the individual species, the 
floral anatomy of a generalized type is first described. This generalized 
flower type is characteristic of no particular species, nor is any anatomical 
feature described necessarily common to all the sjiecies studied. 

Beginning at the lower part of the receptacle, the vascular tissue is found 
to consist of a ring of several bundles.* These become organized into eight 
main bundl<*s (fig. 5) which gradually and simultaneou.sly j>roceed toward 
the perij)hery. Usually in the receptacle, but occasionally in the ovary 
j)roper, a ventral bundle separates centripetally from each of two opposite 
bundles. This bundle is composed of a ventral trace of one carpel and the 
adjacent viMitral trace of the second carpel. These ahvays run up in the 
wall of the ovary, at each end of the septum (fig. 3). Before reaching the 
region of ovular attachment, the ventral bundles fork radially (fig. 4) and, 
somewhat above this region, divide into several traces which form an arc 

1 The term bundle is here used in two senses: to mean a vascular cord morphologically 
composed of several traces, or the strand within the floral member. A trace is the vascular 
strand supplying an organ from its ]»lace of origin (often receptacle) to its entrance into 
that <»rgan. To illustrate: the ovular bundle is the vascular supply within the ovule; the 
ovular trace is the vascular strand which runs from the ovule to the ventral bundle; the 
ventral bundle consists of two ventral traces which are morphologically distinct but often 
fuH(Hl and histologically iiisejmrable. See Eames (7) for terminology. 
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running periclinally in the ovary wall (fig. 13). The outer traces arch and 
descend in the septum to the region of the funiculus, where each unites with 
the opposite trace of the corresponding carpel. The bundle resulting from 
the union enters the ovule (fig. 1). All but one or two of the intermediate 
branches also arch and descend toward the septum but terminate at various 
levels and at various distances from the ovary wall (fig. 1). The exceptional 
traces unite and turn in toward the center, where they enter the style and 
end in the lower half of the stylar column (not shown in figure 1). Within 
the ovule, the ovular bundle descends the length of the raphe, branching 
distally. In the upper part of the ovary, sometimes even above the locule, the 
dorsal traces separate from two opposite peripheral bundles of the ovary 
(fig. 2). When the}’^ reach the top of the ovary, they extend horizontally 
toward the style and enter it, continuing to the stigma and branching pro¬ 
fusely (fig. 2). In the lower half of the ovary, lateral traces of the carpel 
separate from the peripheral bundles. These proceed various distances up 
the ovary wall. Most of them bend ceutripetally at the top of the ovary and 
run horizontally: some of these end free; others join the dorsal traces. 

The eight main bundles remaining are the peripheral bundles. In the 
body of the ovary, these have a definite arrangement with respect to the 
ventral bundles. The bundles with which the ventral bundles are united at 
the base may still be more or less in the same radii as the ventral bundles 
(fig. 4); or they may shift periclinally in opposite directions so that they 
lie in the line of the locule (fig. 3). In either case, the remaining six bundles 
are accordingly disposed in radial symmetry. Since the change is .secondary, 
and since the arrangement is not constant for a species, it s(‘ems of slight 
importance. Of the eight bundles, four are stamen bundles and the alter¬ 
nating four are petal bundles. Each stamen bundle divides tangentially. 
Of the two resulting traces, the centrifugal trace is the sepal tra(*e; the 
centripetal, the stamen trace (fig. 26). The petal bundles, however, divitle 
radially, cutting off a small trace on each side (fig. 26). The middle trace 
is the petal trace, and each of the lateral traces is a lateral trace of the sej>al 
adjacent. The sepal supply, therefore, consists of the trace centrifugal to the 
stamen trace, plus the adjacent traces separated radially from the i)etal 
bundle on each side of the stamen bundle. In close succession, the sepal traces 
outer the sepals; the petal traces, the petals; and the stamen traces, the 
stamens. Within the sepal, the median trace is the strongest, the lateral 
traces being weak and scarcely entering the calyx lobe. Within the petal, the 
petal trace forks several times, resulting in a highly vascularized petal 
(fig. 6). The stamen bundle usually continues single in the filament. Above 
the departure of the tracea^to the various floral cycles is a mound-like 
nectariferous disc which consists of deeply-staining secretory cells (fig. 2). 
The disc, however, has ncr vascular supply. 
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F»<}s. 1-7. CorUH.s; .Aiiatoinv of tlio Howi*r. Fi<i. 1. Ovular and ventral supplies. Ven¬ 
tral traces not Itiuidin^ ceiitripetally in the receptacle; ovular traces arching in the septum, 
uniting with the opposite ovular trace of the same carpel; intermediate (vestigial) ovular 
traces also arching hut ending in the septum. Fig. ’J. Sepal, stamen and dorsal trace de- 
riv(*d fnun a peripheral huiidle of the ovary; <listal hraiiching of the dorsal l>undles in the 
stigma; mound like nectarift*rous disc above the ovary without vascular supply. FiG. 3. 
Ventral bundle coinpo.sed t>f ventral trace of one carpel and the adjacent ventral trace of 
the siTond carpel; the ventral bundles are located in the ovary wall at each end of the 
septum ; peripheral bundles with which the ventral bundles are united at the base are not 
in the same plane as the vtmtral bundles at this higher level. F'ig. 4. Pair of foreign 
ventral traces in the ovary wall at each end of the septum; pair of peripheral bundles with 
which ventral traces are united at the base are in the same plane as the ventral traces at 
this higher level—this contrasts with the condition in fig. 3; branching of omlar bundle 
in the ovule. Fio. 5, Eight main bundles in the receptacle. Fig. 6. Branching of the petal 
bundle* aftew ente*ring the petal. Fiei, 7. T. florula. Stele of the receptacle differing from 
the condition in other spendevs studmd (fig. 5), in having numerous strands. 
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ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION OF SPECIES 

A description of the anatomy of each species follows. If the anatomy 
resembles that of the generalized flower type, it is omitted. 

1. C. FLORIDA L. A, Miele 283 (C). 

The receptacle of this species differs from that of the rest of the species 
studied in having a stele composed of numerous instead of several strands 
(fig. 7). Nevertheless, as in the other species, these become organized as 
eight bundles. In some specimens, the ventral bundles are cut off from the 
stamen bundle, in others from the petal bundle. From its origin, the ventral 
bundle continues fused to the region of ovular attachment, where it divides 
into its two component traces. Very shortly, each ventral trace bends inward 
and becomes an ovular trace to the ovule of its respective carpel. The ovular 
trace is an extraordinarily heavy one and it arches only slightly, extending 
almost horizontally in the septum (fig. 8). The fusion of the ovular traces 
of the same carpel before entering the ovule is very light, for the identity 
of the pair is apparent as they swing across the top of the ovule. Though 
the ventral traces usually terminate in the ovular traces, two specimens show 
a ventral trace continuing beyond the roof of the lociile. Here the ventral 
bundle divides into three: two outer heavy strands, the ovular traces; and 
a slender middle strand, the ventral trace. In flowers with the ventral 
bundles associated with the sepals, the dorsal traces arise from the alternate 
sepal bundles; where the ventrals are associated with j>etal bundles, the 
dorsal traces arise from the remaining two petal bundles. In one flower, the 
dorsal trace of one carpel separates from the petal bundle, the dor.sal trace 
of the other carpel from the sepal bundle. There are no lateral t?’ai*es in this 
species. The sepal supply is the most extensive and complex of all the species 
studied. The bases of the sepals are united into a tube almost 1 mm. long. 
This is one-third the length of the calyx and is the most extensive fusion 
found. From both stamen and petal bundles, two traces are cut off radio- 
tangentially. These traces divide usually twice and the branches ascend in 
the calyx tube and anastomose somewhat (fig. 21). The species is rather 
conspicuous in the precocious division of the sepal and stamen bundles. 
This cleavage often occurs at a level below the roof of the locule; in two 
stamen bundles the separation occurs half-way down the ovary. The petal 
supply stands in strong contrast to the sepal supply in having the single 
petal trace divide into just three branches after entering the petal. 

2. C. MAS L. A. Miele 281 (C). 

This species is somewhat intermediate between the preceding species and 
the pair of ‘‘herbaceous’^ species to follow. 

The ventral bundles usually separate rather high in the ovary from the 
stamen bundle. Though two flowers show one ventral bundle double and 
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one single, the usual condition is a fusion of the two unrelated ventral traces 
more than half the length of the ovary. After forking, the pair of ventral 
traces move apart in their ascent. When they reach the region of ovule at¬ 
tachment, they turn into the septum, without arching (fig. 9). As in C. 
florida, the ovular traces are very heavy (fig. 9). The ovular bundle does 
not branch. Surrounding each locule is a ring of large secretory cells (fig. 
36). The dorsal traces are weakly differentiated and arise from the petal 
bundles or stamen bundles according as the ventrals arise from these. Weak 
differentiation of a few other bundles in one ovary makes it difficult to ascer¬ 
tain whether they are ramifications of the dorsal trace, or weak lateral 
traces. The sepal supply of this species is not so complex as that of C. florida. 
The petal bundles behave like those of the generalized flower type. The 
stamen bundles, however, divide tangentially to produce either three sepa¬ 
rate strands or one strand with tw^o lateral branches close to the base. Each 
of these lateral branches runs perielinally in the ovary and unites with the 
adjacent sepal trace of the nearby petal bundle (fig. 23). 

Within the petal, the petal trace may remain single or divide to form 
three strands. 

One flower was found to be tricarpellary. It differs from the bicarpellary 
flowers only in having three ventral bundles and three dorsal traces. 

3. C. CANADENSIS L, A. Miele 2H5 (C). 

The ventral traces, usually separate for the greater part of their length, 
separate from the stamen bundles relatively high in the ovary—usually near 
the base of the locule and in one flow^er in the upper fourth of the ovary. 
As in the two preceding species the ventral traces terminate in the ovular 
traoas. About level with the roof of the locide, thesi* bundles arch and de¬ 
scend through the septum, each uniting with the corre.sponding ovular trac<»s 


Explanation of figures 

Variations in the ovular supply as seen in X-soctions of the ovary. In these diagrams, 
the arching indicated in fig. 1 is telescoped onto one plane. Fio. 8, (\ florida. Ilenvv, 
scarcely arching ovular traces. Fig. 9. C. nww. Heavy, slightly arching ovular traces. 
Fig. 10. C. canadensis. Ventral traces terminate in the ovular traces. (Vestigial ovular 
traces are drawn here for clarity and convenience); ovular traces heavy. Fio. llo^f. 
C. suecica. Or-Cy stages found in different specimens showing the fusion of the pair of 
ovular traces supplying separate ovules, d, ovule su])plied by ovular trace from one si<l.' 
of the carpel only, the corresponding ovular trace not reaching into the septum; one ovular 
trace gives indication of branching, e, as in lid, but all of the traces enter the septum. 
Fig. 12. C. controversa. Light ovular traces which branch; vestigial ovular traces. Fig. Ul. 
C. hrachypoda, C. rugosa, Periclinal arc of bundles in the wall of the ovary; branching 
of the ovular traces; vestigial ovular traces. Fio. 14. C. raeemosa. Heavy ovular tracf»s; 
small vestigial ovular traces; narrow arc of bundles. Fio. 15. C. alsophUa. Heavy ovular 
traces; vestigial ovular traces; arc of bundles. Fio. 16. C. stolonifera. Light ovular traces. 
Fio. 17, C. stolonifera. Branching of ovular traces. Fio. 18, C. stricta. Light ovular traces 
which branch. -- 





Fi(i«. 19, 20. Types of stylar eaiials. Fig. 19. 3-lobed stylar canal. Fio. 20. 4-lobed 
stylar canal. Figs. 21-30, Types of sepals and sepal .supplies. The heavy stippling of the 
cuts indicates tlie extent of the calyx ; the light stippling, the ovary proper. Outline bundles 
are petal bundlt»s; .solid !)lack bundles are stamen bundles or traces; stippled bundles are 
sepal traces. In figs. 22-25, the union of the sepal tract's derived from the stamen bundles 
and the adjacent petal bundles is not indicatetl since it is for so short a distance, and the 
sepal traces themselves tpiite short. Fig. 21. C, florUla. Relatively long calyx tube; sepal 
traces cut off radio tangentially from the stamen and petal bundles; sepal traces branching 
freely and anastomosing in the calyx tube. Fio. 22. T. Drummondi. Sepal traces derived 
from both stamen and ]>etal bundles; both branching. Fig. 23. C. mas, C. plahraia, T. 
hracUypoihi. Sepal traces derivwl from the staineii and |>etal bundles, the trace from the 
stamen bundle branching. Fig. 24«, b. T. stricid. a, .single sepal trace from stamen bundle, 
two sepal traces from j>etal bundle, 5, branching of the sepal trace derived from the stmnen 
bundle. Fig. 25. (\ rarnnffsa. Two unbranched .sepal traces from st.'imen and petal bundles. 
Fig. 2r>. Amomum. Typical 3'traced .sepal—middle trace cut off centrifugally from 
stumim bundle ; two sepal traces cut off radially from petal bundle. Fio. 27. C, canoihnsis, 
C. stolonifem, (\ sn^rica. Sepal trace only from stamen bundle and this unbranchcd. Fig. 
2H. C. succivn, 8q)al trace from one of petal bundles adjacent to sepal; no sepal trace from 
the stamen bundle. Fio. 29. C. confrovrrm, C. sinlonifvra. Single sepal trace derived from 
stamen bundle, but terminating in the o%’ary wall. Fig. 30. C. aiternifoUa, C. miecica, C. 
sfolonifrra. No sepal traces cut off. 
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(fig. 10). As in C. mas, the ovular bundle remains single. At opposite sides 
of the upper part of each locule in a line parallel with the septum is a band 
of enlarged cells. Also in the upper part of the ovary, showing no constancy 
in the bundles with which they are associated, the dorsal traces appear. 
The single sepal trace, which passes through the microscopic calyx tube 
and ends in the base of the calyx tooth, is derived from the stamen bundles. 
In this species, the petal bundles do not give off sepal traces (fig. 27). The 
petal trace continues unbranched in the petal. 

4. C. SUECICA L. Fernald <£* Wiegand 5965 (C). 

The ventral traces of C. suecica, except for their luiion through most of 
the length of the ovary, resemble the ventral traces of the preceding species. 
This species, moreover, displays the most extreme fusion of the ovular traces. 
In it, the ^‘foreign’’ ovular traces (those of the two carpels) are fused almost 
to the center of the septum where they separate in joining their “sister” 
ovular traces (those of the same carpel) (figs, lla-llc). In one extreme 
case, one ovular trace does not reach into the septum (fig. lid); in anotlier, 
the ovular trace extending into the septum fails even to turn toward its 
respective ovule (fig. lie). As in C. mas and C. canadensis, the ovular bundle 
remains single. The dorsal traces usually arise from the petal bundles but a 
few' seem to be derived from the stamen bundles. Though in half the flowers 
examined, the sepal supply is similar to that of C, canadensis, the condition 
in the other half show’s interesting deviations from that of this species. 
In four flow'ers some (one, two, or three) petal bundles divide as well as 
the stamen bundles. Of these flow’ers, two have stamen bundles which do 
not divide. In the first such flow’er this is true of two stamen bundles, aiul 
the corresponding sepal either is without vascular tissue (fig. 30) or it derives 
its single trace from one of the adjacent petal bundles (fig. 28). In tlie 
second flower only one stamen bundle remains undivided. Here the supply 
to the corresponding sepal is again derived from the adjacent petal bundle 
(fig. 28). 

This last flower differs in another respect from the other flowers of this 
genus. Its ovarj' lacks a septum. At the base of the ovary is a .sej)tnni 
separating the two small locules (fig. 31). Shortly, however, the septum 
separates into two protuberances extending from the ovary wall into the 
locule (fig. 32). Each of these projections is covered by an ei)idermis con¬ 
tinuous with that lining the ovary wall. These projections ra*ede toward 
the ovary wall (fig. 33) and finally disappear so that in the upper half of 
the ovary there is no evidence of their presence below. There are no ventral 
bundles and no ovules in this ovary. 

In this species, the p^tal supply does not differ from that of C. canadensis. 
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5. C. CONTROVEBSA Hemsl. steward & Cheo 231 (NY). 

This and the following species are the two alternate-leaved species in the 
genus. In this species, the ventral traces separate from the two opposite petal 



Figs. C. sutnra. Oohs of tlu» ovary at thnn* 8um*88ively higher levels 

showing ineumplete Heptation of the ovary—the 8c*ptiiin complete at the base, but ret^eding 
acropetally toward the ovary wall. In fig. 32, the appearance is that of two parietal pla¬ 
centae. Fig. 34. C. surciat. Cross swtion of ovary showing abortive carpel and ovule. 

or stamen bundles, and behave as described in the generalized floral type. 
Both these species differ from the opposite-leaved species studied in the 
shajie of the septum in the upper part of the ovary. Whereas in transverse 
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section the septum of other species is usually a band of tissue separating the 
two locules, in this pair of species, the septum is swollen, each side pro¬ 
truding into its respective locule (fig. 38). Consequently, the locule appears 
as a narrow crescent. In the lower part of the ovary, the dorsal traces, 
together with numerous lateral traces, separate from the peripheral ring 
of bundles. Since these unite in varying degrees at the top of the ovary, it 
is difScult to decide how much of the dorsal strand in the style consists of 
the distal portions of one or more lateral traces. The calyx consists of a mere 
rim or short tube, which is scarcely perceptible macroscopically. Moreover, 
the rim or tube is devoid of vascular tissue; for though in all the flowers 
examined some of the stamen bundles divide, all of the centrifugal traces 
so formed terminate in the ovary wall (fig. 29). In only one flower do all 
four stamen bundles divide; two flowers have three dividing. A flower with 
two and one with a single stamen bundle branching were also found. The 
non-dividing stamen bundles are as large as the dividing ones before the 
latter fork. None of the petal traces divides. 

6. C. ALTERNiFOLiA L.f. A. J. Eames 29n7 (C). 

Since this species differs anatomically from the preceding one only in 
having certain characters more reduced, it will suffice to list these: 

1. The ventral traces are fused and break up into fewer traces at the 
region of ovule attachment. 

2. The ovular bundle remains unbranehed in the ovule. 

3. There are fewer lateral traces. 

4. The dorsal traces separate from the peripheral bundles in the upper 
part of the ovary. 

4. The stamen bundles do not divide (fig. 30). Though this is generally 
true, a few flowers show one or two stamen bundles dividing. For the most 
part, therefore, there is neither external nor internal manifestation of the 
calyx. Nevertheless, as in C. controversa, the stamen bundles are manifestly 
stouter than the petal traces. 

0 

7. C. OBiiONGA Wall. A. Henry 11,161 (NY). 

In the single bicarpellate specimen examined, the petal biindle.s give rise 
to the ventral traces. These differ from those of the generalized floral type 
in ending as mere stubs in the upper part of the ovary. The ovular supply 
also differs, for the ovular trace descends below the funiculus and then 
arches upward in entering the ovule. Poor differentiation makes it difficult 
to discern the association of the dorsal traces. The sepals apparently derive 
their supply from both stamen and petal bundles. 

The oth^ two serials were buds of tricarpellary flowers (fig. 35). In one, 
two ventral bundles separate above the base of the locule and are fused as 
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far as the top of the ovary but the third originates double at the base of the 
ovary; in the other bud, the three ventral bundles are similar; each is com¬ 
posed of the ventral trace of one carpel and the adjacent ventral trace of the 
carpel beside it, and each arises at the base of the locule. The ovular bundle 



Fid. 35. r. ohlonga. Cross section of a triearpellary ovary. Flo. 3(>. C. Large 
secretory cells surrounding the loculos. Fig, 37. C. Drummondi, o-merous flower showing 
5 petals and 5 stamens. Fig. 38. (\ conirovcrsa, Septum swollen at region of ovule attach¬ 
ment. 

is single. Poor diflFerentiation again makes it almost impossible to determine 
with which bundles the dorsal and ventral traces are associated. The exact 
sepal situation is also obscure. Several of the stamen bundles resemble those 
of C, mas in their behavior. The petal trace forms about three strands after 
entering the petal. 
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8. C. Drummondi Meyer. C, C. Beam 48559 (C) (as C. asperifolia). 

The ventral traces of this species, though extremely variable, seem to 

come principally from the stamen bundles and tend to be separate most of 
their length. Regularly, however, they enter the style. Though the dorsal 
trace seems to be associated with the stamen bundle in one flower, in others 
it is difficult to trace. Among the Thelycrania the sepal supply of this species, 
besides being variable, is the most extensive and complex (fig. 22); the sepal 
traces derived from the petal bundle often branch and the stamen bundle 
may divide radially as well as tangentially. The trace cut off tangentially 
may cleave into three branches as in C. mas (fig. 23), or it may give off just 
a single lateral branch. Various combinations and intergradations of these 
types of supply are encountered. 

One flower of this species is 5-merous (fig. 37). Since it has a bicarpel- 
late ovary, its carpellary supply is not unusual. The number of peripheral 
bundles in the body of the ovary, however, is ten instead of eight. Ana¬ 
tomically, therefore, it differs little from the general pattern in the genus. 

9. C. BRACHYPODA Meyer. C. Y. Chaio 2632 (NY) (as C. macrophylla). 

In this species, the ventral bundle arises at the base of the ovary and 

the traces remain fused the greater part of their length. The supply there¬ 
after is that described for the generalized floral type (fig. 13). The dorsal 
traces separate from the two stamen bundles alternating with those from 
which the ventral traces arise. The sepal supply of this species resembles 
that of C, mas (fig. 23). 

10. C. GLABRATA Benth. A. Kellogg 1866 (C). 

The ventral bundles are quite variable in this species. In one flower, both 
ventral bundles arise at the base of the ovule; in two flowers, one ventral 
bundle separates in the lower part of the ovary, the other in the upper. All, 
however, are associated with stamen bundles and remain united to the toj) 
of the locule. Except that the ovular traces are only slightly bowed and 
scarcely arched, the ventral and ovular supply differs little thereafter from 
that of the generalized type. The absence of lateral traces aids in following 
the dorsal traces to their origin from the stamen bundles. The sej)al supply 
is rather consistently like that of C. mas (fig. 23). All but one stamen bundle 
divide tangentially; the exceptional stamen bundle has a trace separating 
radially from each side. 

11. C. BACEMOSA Lam. J, H, Kellogg 423 (C) (as C. paniculaia). 

The ventral traces separate at the base of the ovary from the stamen or 
petal bundles. The arc of ovule traces is not so wide as that of the generalized 
floral type nor do the vjntrals enter the style (fig. 14). In the ovule, the 
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ovular bundle forks before dividing further. Since there are numerous 
lateral traces in this species, it is difficult to distinguish the dorsal traces 
from these. The sepal supply seems to be derived from one like C. mas. 
Instead of dividing tangentially to give a trace which gives rise to a lateral 
branch on each side, however, one or two stamen bundles in each flower cut 
off a trace from both ends (fig. 25). The plane of division may be tangential 
or almost radial. 

12. C. STRiCTA Lam. W. S. Blatchley 39 (C). 

The ventral bundles of this species are even more variable than those 
of C. glahrata. They may separate in the lower or upper part of the ovary, 
from the stamen or petal bundles, or both; they may be fused up to the 
departure of the ovular traces—or one ventral bundle may be double, the 
other, united; finally, they may end in the ovary or enter the stylar column. 
The dorsal traces also arise either from petal or stamen bundles. There are 
no lateral tra(*es in the carpels. Though the vascular supply to the sepal is 
very similar to that of C. mas, it differs in that a single bundle is derived 
tangentially from the stamen bundle (fig. 24a). This bundle then gives off 
a lateral branch on ea(*h side (fig. 24b). These side branches, like those of 
r. mas, unite with the adjacent trace from the nearby petal bundle. 

13. C. ALsoPiiiLA W. W. Smith. J. F. Bock 17,:2:>8, 16,142 (NY). 

It is the stamen bundles, in this species, which are united at the base with 
the ventral traces. The latter are sometimes fu.sed, sometimes separate. 
Except that the ovular bundle branches sparingly, the behavior of the ven¬ 
tral sujiply is very similar to that in the generalized flower type (fig. 15). 
The rest of the carpellary supply consists of dorsals, which are difficult to 
follow to their origin. The sepal supply is .sometimes like that of C. mas (fig. 
23), sometimes simply three-traced. 

14. Rr(JOSA Lam. Flora of Northern I". S. 376 (C) (as C. circinata). 

From tlieir origin from the stamen bundles, the ventral traces remain 

separate and thereafter resemble the ventral traces of the generalized type 
in their behavior (fig. 13). The dorsal traces are associated either with the 
stamen or jietal bundles, and like the laterals, are weakly differentiated. 
Unlike the sepal supply in most species described, the derivation of sepal 
traces from the petal bundles is quite similar to that of the stamen bundles, 
for usually each stamen and petal bundle gives rise to two sepal traces. 

15. C. Amomum Mill. 

The ventral traces of this species resemble those of C. glahrata in their 
variability. Though they regularly arise from the petal bundles, they vary 
in the extent of union of the two unrelated ventral traces, for fusion of the 
traces both half the length of the ovary and the full length are encountered. 
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Moreover, in two flowers both conditions appear in the same ovary. The 
ovular traces are extremely heavy, and are bowed and arched only slightly 
as compart with the ovular traces in the generalized floral type. Within 
the ovule, the ovular bundle forks, then branches distally. For the most 
part, the intermediate strands of the ventral bundle are not distinct strands, 
for they join with the ovular traces and with one another. Because the cells 
of the ovary are abundantly supplied with mucilage, and since the mucilage 
stains with crystal violet as does the vascular tissue, the origin of the dorsal 
traces is obscured. However, in part of the serials examined, the dorsal traces 
seems to be connected with the petal bundles. DifiScult to distinguish from 
the dorsal traces are a few lateral traces. The sepal trace is evidently derived 
from a three-traced type, i.e., one having a trace from the stamen and each 
of the two adjacent petal bundles. Yet it is evident from the diversity seen 
that the sepal supply is not yet stabilized; for though only one or two 
sepals in each flower are truly three-traced (fig. 26), there are various inter¬ 
gradations between a completely 3-traced sepal and a sepal with a single 
trace from a stamen bundle. One flower has one sepal 3-traced and the rest 
simulating a 3-traced supply wdth a branched trace from the stamen bundle 
similar to that of C. mas. 

16. C. STOLONiPERA Michx. 

In this species, the ventral traces usually separate at the base of the 
locule from the stamen bundles and continue fused for the greater part of 
their length. They may, however, separate at the base of the receptacle; 
they may be derived from petal bundles; and the ventral traces may be 
united and separate in the same ovary. There are few intermediate ventral 
strands at the level of the funiculus and the ovular traces are rather light 
(fig. 16). The ramification of the ovular bundle is the most extensive en¬ 
countered (fig. 4). Rather peculiarly, the phloem of the ovular trace is on 
the adaxial surface of the carpel rather than the abaxial side, as might be 
expected. The dorsal traces diverge from the stamen or petal bundles. There 
are no lateral traces. Next to C. alterfiifolia, the sepal supply is most reiluced 
in this species. With the exception of a petal bundle which gives off a single 
trace radially, the petal bundles do not divide. With respect to the sepal 
traces from the stamen bundles, only two or three stamen bundles divide 
(figs. 27, 29, 30). These cut off a single trace which may enter the sepal or 
terminate in the ovary (figs. 27, 29). One stamen bundle was found which 
split into three branches. Within the petal, the petal bundle divides into 
several strands. 

DISCUSSION 

The marked variation in the floral anatomy of the species described 
contrasts strikingly with'the strong similarity in their gross floral morphol¬ 
ogy. This variation is seen in the bundles from which the ventral and dorsal 
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traces separate, iu the number of lateral traces present, and in the vascular 
supply of ovules, petals, and sepals. 

Petal Supply. That the vascularization of the petal is undoubtedly sec¬ 
ondary is evidenced by two characteristics of such a petal supply. Regard¬ 
less of how extensively the petal bundle branches, there is always just a 
single petal trace, which divides only after entering the petal (fig. 6). This 
vascularization seems to be coincident wuth the reduction of the calyx and the 
enclosure of the androecium and gynoecium by the corolla.* This is not to 
say, however, that the reduction of the calyx caused the ramification of the 
bundle in the petal. 

Most of the othe^ variations, ho\vever, are of such a nature that, together 
with other features of the floral anatomy, they point to a derivation of the 
genus from a grouj) of plants whose floral structure was quite different from 
that of Cornvs. Moreover, there is evidence not only for the structure of 
the ancestors of this genus, but also for the direction of development in the 
structure of its desc^endants: or more simply, there is evidence of evolution 
progressing as well as past. 

Ancestral Flower. There is evidence to believe that the ancestral flower 
had more members in each whorl than the flower of the present genus. The 
o-nierous flower found in (\ Drummondi (fig. 37), and the 3-earpellate ovary 
in two specimens of (7. oblonga (fig. 35) and a flower of C. mas can be cited. 
The theory is further supported by the gross floral structure of other genera 
of the family, for Masfixia, Torieellia, Hilwingia, Corokia, Griselmia, and 
Melanophylla have 5-inerous flowers; and 3-carpellate flowers are found in 
ToriceUia, Hvlwingia, and sometimes Mdanophylla, These facts w’ould sug¬ 
gest therefore that the ancestral flower was 5-merous. 

Interesting light is cast on this point by the variation in the bundles with 
which the ventral binulles are united. These may he derived from the stamen 
bundles, as is always the case in C, canadensis, C. rugosa, C, glahraia, C. 
brack If poda, and C. suecica; they may be associated with the stamen bundles 
in some flowers and the petal bundles in other flowers of the same species, 
as in C. alicrnifolia, C. florida, and C, stidonifera, or in the same flower one 
may separate from the petal bundle, the other from the stamen bundle, as 
in .some specimens of (\ Drumnufndi, C, confrorcrsay and C. mas. The dorsals 
likewise, both among the various species and among the various flowers of 
the same species, vary in the bundles with which they are fused. This wide 
variation is indeed unaccountable in a flower as regular as that of this genus. 
On the other hand, if one assumes that the flower of Cornus has been derived 
from a 5-merous flower, the extraordinary variation becomes explicable. In 

2 A similar condition of reduced sepals nnd highly vncnlarized petals is found in 
Hrdera JJelix and species of Alnnpiunt, 
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a reduction from five to two carpels, either two adjacent carpels, or a carpel 
and either alternate carpel would persist. Such a reduction would result in 
an ontogenetic rearrangement of the carpels. The developing carpels would 
vary therefore in their orientation with respect to the outer whorls. Coupled 
with this decrease in the number of carpels would be the reduction of the 
outer whorls from five to four members. These two changes interacting with 
each other would make the various combinations described above quite pos¬ 
sible ; and the ontogenetic nature of these changes might explain the insta¬ 
bility within a species and among them. 

Vestigial bundles are often the only remnants of structures once present. 
In C, alsophila, C. brachypoda, C. florida, and occasionally in other species, 
one or two traces terminate in the receptacle; yet since there is so little uni¬ 
formity in their position, number, and grouping, it is diflScult to discover 
their essential character. This lack of uniformity may, as above, be due to 
the reduction in the number of the members of the floral cycles. Nevertheless, 
whatever their exact nature, they are an indication of other members of the 
floral whorls now" absent. 

On the other hand, the abortive carpel found in specimens of C. florida 
and (7. canadensis, and all the specimens examined of C. suecica (fig. 34), 
suggest that this reduction is proceeding in the present-day members of the 
genus. Again, this change is to be seen already in other members of the 
family {Masiixia, Ancuha, Oriselinia), 

Calyx in the Ancestral Flower. The sepal supply suggests that the 
calyx also has had an interesting evolution. In the genus today, the calyx 
is usually small; it consists of four teeth or lobes in most species and of a 
mere rim in a few. Anatomically, however, in most of the species, especially 
the three-traced ones, the sepal supply is extraordinarily extensive and heavy 
for sepals so minute. 

C, florida is conspicuous in the extreme vascularization of its (*alyx. Here 
both the traces derived from the petal bundles and those from the stamen 
bundles branch freely, providing many bundles in the calyx (fig. 21). So 
extensive a supply is approached only by C. Dnimmondi (fig. 22). In C. mas, 
(fig. 23), on the other hand, only the trace cut off by the stamen bundle 
divides. In this respect, several other species resemble it, viz., C. brachypoda, 
C. glabrata, C. racemosa, C, stricta (fig. 24b), C. alsophila^ and C. oblonga. 
In C. Amomum (fig. 26) there is no ramification of the three traces, and 
intermediate between this condition and that in C, mas is the supply of C, 
rugosa. The reduction has proceeded in C. canadensis (fig. 27) and some 
specimens of (7. suecica (fig. 27) to an elimination of the two lateral traces, 
so that the sepal is supplied only by a median trace derived from the stamen 
bundle. In thh two alternate-leaved species and in C. sioloniferat some of 
the stamen bundles even fail to divide (fig. 30). Moreover, in bundles that 
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do divide, the trace which in other species enters the sepal, here terminates 
in the ovary (fif?. 29). 

It is evident, therefore, that in these species of Cornus there are sepals 
with a single trace and sepals with three traces.^ However, this distinction 
cannot be used to divide the genus, since specimens of C. stolonifera and 
C. suecica (fig. 28) occasionally show traces derived from petal bundles. 
Moreover, such a division would re.sult in a grouping of C, siiecica, C. cana¬ 
densis, C. coniroversa,'C, alternifolia, and C. stolonifera; an exceedingly 
unnatural grouping, for it separates C. stolonifera from the rest of the 
Thelycrania and places the two alternate-leaved species in the same division 
as the two suffruteseent sjieeies. Nevertheless, the one- and three-traced con¬ 
ditions together wi^h their variations are significant, for they indicate the 
trend in the redindion of the sepals. 

Anatomy suggests that the sepals of the ancestral flowers were foliaceous. 
Externally they have become very small, and, correspondingly, the vascular 
supjdy lias become less extensive. But in many species, this internal reduc¬ 
tion has not proceeded so far as the external one. In addition, the extreme 
i*edu(dions observed indicate that this reduction will tend toward a disap- 
jiearance, not only of the sepals themselves, but also of the sepal traces. 

Nature of the Septum. Superficially, this genus has a bilocular ovary 
with axile ])Iacentati()n; actually, observations almost necessitate the con¬ 
clusion that the ovary was once unilocular with two well-(level oped parietal 
placentae. 

Most of tlie species today show no special histological development of 
the placenta: the placenta is apparently only a locus. In the two alternate¬ 
leaved specits. however, the .sw(*lling of tlie .septum at the region of ovular 
attachment can only he (‘onsidered as jdacental in nature (fig. 38). But this 
])la(*enta is not a typi(*ally axile one. 

Even the anatomy is that of parietal rather than axile placentation. 
In all the species studied, the ventral traces newer turn inward in the re- 
C(»j)tacle, as is the (*ase in axile plai'cntation. Instead, from the receptacle, 
they proceed direedly toward the ovary wall (fig. 1). Moreover, the ventral 
traces remain in the ovary wall, in no case enttu'ing the septum (figs. 3, 4). 

In itself, the specimen of C, sneciea with incomplete septation of the 
ovary is insufficient ewideMice for pariedal placemtation; in view of the above 
facts, however, the specimen is cpiite sugge.stive. Here, the two projections 
into the locule have the jmsition of parietal placemtae (fig. 32). They do not 
extend to the top of tlie ovary, a fact which may account for the absence 

The interpretation of the type of sepal supply found in C. rugoi<a as 3-traced is 
supported by the faet that the leaves of the members of this family are regularly 3-traced 
(12), and that 3-traeed sepals are found in species less advanced in other characters also. 
It is worthy of note that the reduction to the single trace has taken place in the sepals 
before it has occurred in the vegetative member. 
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of ovules and non-separation of the ventral traces from the outer ring of 
bundles. 

Anatomy also indicates that the placenta was once more extensive than 
it is today. Significant in this respect is the number of traces derived from 
the ventral bundle at the region of ovule attachment. In some species, there 
are many branches, but only a few actually enter the ovules. The other 
branches are undoubtedly also ovular traces, for they are identical with the 
traces supplying the ovules, in derivation, position in the ovary, and course— 
they differ, in fact, only in not entering an ovule (fig. 1). Moreover, occa¬ 
sional fiowers of C. alternifolia, C. suecica (fig. lid), C. stricta (fig. 18), 
and C. stolonifera (fig. 17) show a branching of an ovular trace. This indi¬ 
cates that at one time these were placental bundles which probably branched. 
Finally, the periclinal arc of ovular traces found at the level of ovule attach¬ 
ment in the ovary wall of some species [C. controversa, C, alternifolia, C. 
braehypoda (fig. 13), C. racemosa (fig. 14), C. rugosa (fig. 13), C. glahraia, 
C. stricta, C. Drummondi] indicates that the placenta might have covered 
more of the ovary wall than it does at present. Besides extending periclinally, 
the placentae must also have reached well into the locule for fusion to have 
occurred. 

The septum, therefore, is placenta rather than ovar}^ wall: It has re¬ 
sulted from fusion of two parietal plai^entae rather than fusion of parts 
of the walls of the two carpels. 

Ovule—Evolutionary Changes. From the vestigial ovular traces, it is 
clear that the uniovulate carpel of Corniis is descended from a multiovulate 
carpel. Anatomy indicates, in most species, that it is an outer ovule which 
persists. First, in the species studied, the vestigial ovular traces, when 
present, are included between the functional ovular traces (figs. 13, 14). 
Secondly, some species show a bowing of the ovular traces (fig. 13). This 
bowing may mean that the ovule has moved toward the center, since ordi¬ 
narily, an ovule so situated with respect to the ventral trace w^ould have 
a trace running directly to it. 

The reduction in the number of ovules has complicated the supply of 
the surviving ovules, for unlike most ovules, the ovule of Cormts receives 
a bilateral supply, i.e., it receives a trace from each of the two ventral traces 
of the carpel. In some species, these two bundles are distinct within the ovule. 
This double supply can only mean that, recently in the phylogeny of the 
group, each carpel had two ovules, one on each margin. When one of the 
ovules no longer develops, its persistent ovular trace enters the remaining 
ovule. In several species some of the intermediate tra(*es fuse with the outer 
traces, which supply the ovules. In these species, the ovule receives the supply 
of not two, but several ovules. The extraordinarily heavy bundles in many 
of the species [C. florida (fig. 8), C. canadensis (fig. 10), 0. alsophila, C. 
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glahrata, C, Drummondi, C. racemosa (fig. 14), C. stricia] represent without 
doubt advanced stages of fusion of the intermediate and outer ovular 
bundles. 

There is also evidence for the direction in which the ovary may evolve. 
The occasional flowers with an abortive ovule (C. canadensis, C. Drummondi, 
C, sueciea (fig. 34)) forecast a uniovulate ovary. Accompanying this reduc¬ 
tion in gross structure will probably be a reduction in the vascular supply. 
C. suecica can be cited as evidence for this, for here are found fusion of the 
ovular traces derived from the same ventral bundle (figs, lla-lle) and occa¬ 
sionally elimination of the double supply to the ovule (fig. lid). 

Conclusions of Other Students of the Family. As stated in the intro¬ 
duction, the little that has been published in the floral anatom.y of the 
Cornaceae has come from Horne, Martel, and Baillon. Of these, Horne and 
Martel have dealt with Cornus. 

Horne (8) has made a comparative study of ten genera of the Cornaceae. 
Several of his observations and conclusions are of interest in connection with 
the observations and conclusions recorded above. He considers the possi¬ 
bility that the style may be composed of the styles of four carpels and gives 
Clarke’s interpretation of the 4-lobed stylar canal. Clarke (4) concluded 
from his observ^ations that the styles of two carpels made up the style. In 
the 4-lobed stylar canal, he interpreted two of the canal lobes as “marginal” 
and two “sutural.” Moreover. Clarke found that in a triloeular ovary there 
were two additional lobes in the stylar canal for each extra loeule. one “mar¬ 
ginal.” one “sutural.” 

In the present study, though no special study of the style was made, the 
shape of the stylar canal was recorded for each specimen. In many species, 
the stylar canal varies in shape from base to apex. Just above the loeules. 
the canal in transverse section is more or less linear, gradually becoming 
S-shaped, Y-shaped, and H-shaped in turn, and at the very apex, 4-lobed 
(fig. 20). In C. alsophila. C. Amomum, C. Dnanmondi, C. controversa, C. 
(jJahrata, C. hrachgpoda, and C. siriria, the canal is eventually H-shaped or 
4-lobed. However, in C. alicrnifolia, C. canadensis, C. fiorida, C. mas, and 
C. snceica, the stylar canal remains more or less linear throughout the style. 
Contrary to (larke’s observations, all the 3-loculate ovaries found have 
3-lobed stylar canals (fig. 19). An explanation therefore is required which 
will account for 3-lobed stylar canals in tricarpellary ovaries of this genus, 
and 4- or 2-lobed (linear) stylar canals in bicarpellary ovaries. Clarke’s 
interpretation does not adequately explain these observations. Rather than 
that two stylar canal lobes are associated with a style, it seems more likely 
that one canal lobe corresponds to each style. Where three carpels are 
present, there is a 3-lobed stylar canal; where tw’o carpels, a 2-lobed (linear) 
stylar canal. Where four or more stylar canal lobes are found, the situation 
is more complicated. It is quite evident that the flower of Cornus has been 
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derived from a polymerous flower, which in many cases has been a com¬ 
pletely tetramerous one. Vestiges of the polycarpellary or 4-carpellary con¬ 
dition may therefore be expected. Now, it is common for cohesion to occur 
acropetally, so that a compound pistil may have several separate styles; a 
corolla tube, several lobes distally. May not reduction, therefore, proceed in 
the same direction? The basal part of a carpel may be submerged and 
disappear before the styles. This would explain the presence of a 4-lobed 
stylar canal in a bicarpellary pistil: two of the styles are sole remnants of 
their respective carpels. More light might be thrown on this problem by a 
special study of the vascular supply of the style in the various species. The 
problem is complicated, however, by the presence of ventral traces in the 
base of the style and the secondary ramification of the dorsals in the upper 
part of the style. 

With respect to the other genera that Horne studied, several interesting 
correlations present themselves in placentation and ovular supply. Evidence 
for parietal placentation can be found. First, in Aucuha, when an ovary 
is biovulate the two ovules are attached on opposite sides of the ovary wall, 
so that the placentation is parietal. Also, a situation parallel to the abnormal 
ovary of C. suecica is found in some specimens of Marlea. In this genus 
Bentham and Hooker (2) state that the ovary may be unilocular iji the 
upper and triloeular in the lower portion. Clarke also noted this condition, 
in M. hegonifolia. Finally, Horne lists as a difference between Cor)ms and 
Corokia the fact that the latter genus has parietal placentae immediately 
above the ovule. In view of the discussion above, this would be considered 
a similarity! On the other hand, two pieces of evidence may be cited in favor 
of axile placentation. First there is the very definite axile placentation in 
Helwingia, Neither Horne nor De.scaisne (5), however, believes that this 
genus belongs in the Cornaceae. A more cogent objection is the central strand 
in the septum of Corokia. Since the origin of this strand is not given in 
Horne’s paper, however, material must be examined before an explanation 
is ventured. 

The compound ovular supply of Cornus is .seen in Corokia, Gri.sflinia, 
Nyssa also, and to a limited extent in Aucuha. Horne also recognizes that 
(in Corokia) there may be a ‘^diversion of the vascular tissue pertaining to 
the absent ovules to the present ovule.” 

Whereas Horne has studied a majority of the genera of the Coraaceae 
Martel (11) has studied a single species of Cornus, upon which he bases his 
comparison of the family with the Araliaceae and the Umbel I i florae. More¬ 
over, Martel emphasizes histological structure and is thereby led to erroneous 
or superficial statements. For example, he states that exc(‘pt for the vas¬ 
cular supply,, the calyx, with respect to the parenchyma of which it is made 
up, can be considered simply a prolongation of the rec(*ptacle. (As will be 
seen, Martel believes the ovary is enveloped by the re(*eptacle.) 
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He eonsiders that the 4-lobed stylar canal indicates that there are four 
carpels, but states that they are reduced at the base by atrophy or fusion 
followinjr upon a limitation in the space allowed them to develop. He does 
not make clear whether he believes this atrophy or fusion to be ontogenetic, 
or phylogenetic. 

He concludes that the placentation is parietal, because the ‘‘placentar’ 
bundles remain in the ovary wall. Like Horne, he does not recognize these 
‘^idacentar^ bundles (^‘iieripherar’ bundles of Horne) as the ventral 
bundles. In fact, he even states that the ‘‘commissurar^ (ventral) bundle 
is absent. 

With respect to the bilateral ovular supply, he states that it is notable 
that the “funiculi’’ (ovular traces) derived from both placentae of the 
carpel enter the same ovule, just as if the placentation were axile. It is as¬ 
sumed that he means that type of axile placentation in wliich the two ven¬ 
tral trace's of a carj)el have fused. Yet what evidence is there to believe that 
in such cases the ovular supply is bilateral, i.e., composed of an ovular trace 
f 1*0111 each of the two ventral traces of the carpel? In fact, there is evidence 
to the contrary. First, in axile jilacentation, the ventral traces of adjacent 
carjiels unite more cominonly than do the ventral traces of the same carpel. 
Moreover, even when the ventral traces of the same carpel are separate, it is 
very unusual for an ovule to receive a trace from each ventral trace. There 
is little basis, therefore, to conclude that after the ventral traces have united, 
the ovular trace is double. Martel’s parallelism is, therefore, merely an 
analogy and can have little significance in establishing the type of placenta¬ 
tion found in Corn us. 

Martel interj)rets the separation of the outer ring of bundles from the 
(*arpellary bundles as a more marked separation of receptacle and ovary 
ill (^(truus than is found in the UmbeUiflorae, Hedcra, and Aralki. Had 
Martel examined other sjiecies of Conius and observed how often the dorsal 
traces are united with the peripheral bundles the length of the ovule, he 
would have avoided such a generalization. He states, furthermore, that from 
the inferior ovary of Connis to a superior ovary it is only a short step, which 
I'onsists simply of a more profound differentiation of perianth and an- 
droei'ium. Such a differentiation could only be from the outer portion which 
he considers receptacular. Stamens, ]>etals and sepals so formed would be 
appendii'ular in nature in the upper portion and axial in the lower portion. 
These would indeed be anomalous floral members. 

Taxonomy. A comparative study of the floral anatomy of a group 
should reveal the extent of specialization of the various members so far as 
their flowers are concerned, thus aiding in establishing the relationship 
among them. It must be remembereil, however, that all the characters of a 
species do not evolve at the same rate; in fact, some may, for a time, remain 
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unchanged or even retrogress. Moreover, changes vary in their significance, 
both in themselves, and in comparisons among diiferent species. For instance, 
in the species of Cornus, the supply of the petal is of little phylogenetic 
importance, as compared with the variation in the supply of the ovule. On 
the other hand, though the extent of fusion of the ventral traces is in itself 
significant in indicating evolutionary advancement, it can scarcely be used 
in this genus, since the character often varies within the species itself. The 
situation in the sepal supply is quite the reverse, for here the degree of 
change, important in itself, is consistent within the species. In evaluating 
the relative progress of the various species, therefore, the sum total of the 
various advanced traits together with their significance must be considered. 

Among the species studied, C. florida is anatomically by far the least 
specialized. It has the most extensive sepal supply (fig. 21); the ovule supply 
is very heavy (fig. 8); and without exception there is a “vestigial’ trace in 
the receptacle. In other species such traces occur only occasionally, if at all. 
At the other extreme are the anatomically highly specialized (7. alternifolia 
(fig. 30), C. stolonifera (fig. 30), and C. suecica (fig. 30). In all three, the 
vascular supply to the calyx is absent or incomplete. C. alternifolia, with no 
sepal traces and the calyx reduced to a mere rim, shows the most extreme 
reduction externally as well as internally. In ovule supply, all three have 
relatively light ovular traces, but C, sneeka shows the most specialized con¬ 
dition (figs, lla-lle). Moreover, C. suecica regularly shows the abortion of 
one ovule and often a decrease in size of the corresponding carpel (fig. 34). 
Of the three, therefore, this is probably the most highly specialized. # 

In Wangerin’s treatment (13), the species studied fall into the following 
sub-groups: 


Subgenus Benthamidia 
C. florida 

Subgenus Macrocarpium 
C. mas 

Subgenus Arctocraniit 
C. canadensis 
C. suecica 


Subgenus Thehjerania 
Section Bothrocaryum 
C, controversa 
C. alternifolia 
Section AmUyearyum 
Subsection Albidae 
C. racemosa 
C. stolonifera 
(7. Drummondi 
C\ rugosa 
C. glabrata 
C. stricta 

Subsection Oblongifoliac 
C. oblonga 
Subsection Nigrae 
C. alsophila 
C. brachypoda 
Subsection Corynostylac 
C, Amomum 
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Thf* floral anatomy does not strongly support the taxonomic groupings 
within the genus. The following comparison is based primarily on the sepal 
supply, since the stages in its evolution are rather completely represented 
in the species studied. C. florida is anatomically sufficiently distinct to be 
segregated from the other species and in this respect sufficiently unspecial¬ 
ized to represent a type ancestral to them. From this species, (7. mas may 
represent a step in the reduction. In this involucrate series, extreme reduc¬ 
tion is reached in C. canadensis and C. suecica. These two suffrutescent 
species are maeroscopically strikingly similar. Microscopically also, in their 
sepal and petal supply, and in the frequent abortion of one ovule, they are 
similar. Yet the ovule supply of C. canadensis (fig. 10) is so heavy and 
‘‘primitive^’ in comparison to the extremely fused supply of C. suecica 
(figs, lla-lle), that, phylogenetically, the two species must be quite distant. 
Either the^y have developed along divergent lines from a “common an¬ 
cestor,’* or more likely C. suecica has evolved so much more rapidly than 
C. canadensis, tliat there is now a wide breach between them. 

In the non-involucrate species (subgenus Thclycrania), the opposite¬ 
leaved species are placed in the section Amhhjcaryum apart from the alter¬ 
nate-leaved sjiecies. Most of the opposite-leaved species have a sepal supply 
so similar to that of C. mas (fig. 23) or so evidently a modification of such 
a supply, that it seems quite possible that they have had a common origin 
close to that of C. mas, and a development rather parallel. Anatomically, the 
members of’ the section do not segregate into groups. C. oblonga has been 
inadequately studied, hut the double arching of the ovular trace makes it 
unique. Among the re.st, C. Drummondi (fig. 32) has a sepal supply which, 
in its extensive ramification, apj)roaches the supply of C, florida (fig. 21). 
The other species more closely resemble C. mas (fig. 23). Very similar to the 
sepal sup|)ly of C. mas is that of C. hrachypoda, C. glahrata, C. racemosa, 
C. sfricta. The su})ply of (\ hrachypoda is most regularly like that of C. mas, 
whereas occasional stamen bundles of the other species diverge from this. 
Progressive reduction is seen in (\ alsophiUu C. rugosa, C. Amomiim, and 
(\ stolonifera, flowers of the last species showing some sepal traces absent 
(fig. 30). In a general way the ovular supply supports the two groupings 
but there is not enough variation in this character among the species to 
indicate relative progress among them. The above does not imply that the 
two groups are considered “natural” or that the members of the section 
can be arranged in ascending order with C, Drummondi at the foot. Rather, 
these species seem to form a plexus, some of them more advanced than others, 
but most of them so closely related, phylogenetically, as to make it difficult 
to select the main lines of development. 

The alternate-leaved species are sharply set apart from opposite-leaved 
species. The internal structure supports this separation, for C. controversa 
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and C. alternifolia are characterized by the presence of a prominent placenta 
(fig. 38), extreme arching of the ovular traces, and short (or absent) sepal 
traces (figs. 29, 30), which never enter the minute calyx tube or rim. In 
addition to the above characters, the two species resemble each other in 
having numerous lateral traces in the carpel. Of the two, C. alternifolia is 
more advanced since it rarely has sepal traces; the calyx is a mere ridge; 
and the ovular supply is not extensive. The anatomy of the two species is 
so specialized, however, that it is difficult to be certain anatomically, that 
the pair are distal twigs on a side shoot of the Thelyerania limb of the phylo¬ 
genetic tree of Cornus. 

SUMMARY 

A detailed study was made of the floral anatomy of sixteen species of the 
genus Cornus. 

The evidence obtained suggests the following conclusions: 

1. The ancestral flower had more members in each whorl than th(» flower 
of the present genus. 

2. The sepals in the ancestral flowi^r were folia(*eous. in contrast to the 
minute sepals characteristic of the genus today. 

3. The bilocular ovary with reduced placenta is derived from a uni¬ 
locular ovary with two well-developed parietal placentae. 

4. Morphologically, the septum represents two placentae* fused. 

5. The uuiovulate carpel is derived from a multiovulate carpel. 

6. The vascularization of the petal is undoubtedly secondary. 

The author would like to express her appreciation to Prof. Arthur J. 
Eames for his assistance and interest in directing this study; to Prof. Lester 
W. Sharp for his guidance in the preparation of the jdates; to Dr. H. W. 
Rickett for his examination and determination of herbarium specimens; to 
the New York Botanical Garden and Cornell University for permission to 
remove material from herbarium sheets for sectioning. 

Department of Botany, Cornell T'^niversitv 
Ithaca, New York 
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STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCLEREIDS IN THE 
PETIOLE OF CAMELLIA JAPONICA L. 

Adriance S. Foster* 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper describes the results of a study of the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the remarkable thick-walled and grotesquely branched cells which oc¬ 
cur in the parenchyma of the leaf of Camellia japonica. These elements were 
discovered and illustrated nearly a century ago by Mirbel and Paj^en (1849, 
1850) and have proved to represent one of the definitive histological char¬ 
acters of the majority of genera in the Theaceae (Kochs 1900; Solereder 
1908; Beauvisage 1920; Melchior 1925). Despite the frequent reference t6 
these cells in general texts and in the scattered literature on “scleren- 
chyma,’’ little is known about the details of their developmental history. 
Indeed, aside from the brief account given by Buch (1870), the investiga¬ 
tions of Cavara (1897) appear to be the only effort to explore the origin and 
growth of these cells. Cavara, adopting a term originated by Sachs (1882), 
designated the isolated branched cells in Camellia as ‘‘idioblasts.’’ He stated 
that the ramified character of the cell results from a true intercellular 
growth of the wall between neighboring tissue-elements during early phases 
of ontogeny. If Cavara’s conclusion is correct, the idioblasts of Camellia 
should offer interesting material for a study of the much-disputed phe¬ 
nomena of ‘‘gliding” or “intru.sive” growth (Majumdar 1941; Sinnott and 
Bloch 1939,1943). 

But in addition to their morphogenetic interest, the branched cells in the 
leaf of Camellia pose a further question, viz.; what is the morphol()gi(*al 
nature of such extraordinary cells? Reference to table 1 will show that eleven 
distinct histological terms have been applied to these elements. A discussion 
of this exceptionally confusing noipeiiclature must be pastponed until the 
observational data in this paper have been presented. Here it is only essen¬ 
tial to emphasize that this confusion in terminology is by no means restricted 
to Camellia. Cells which appear fundamentally similar at least iji form to 
those in Camellia occur in a large number of angiosperm groups as well as 
in certain gymnosperms (Thomas 1865; Seward 1906; Solereder 1908). 
The nomenclature for these elements includes many of the terms listed in 
table 1. It is thus evident that the entire problem of so-called “scleren- 
chyma” merits careful re-e: 5 :amination. It is hoped that the present study 
may serve to stimulate and to orient intensive as w^ell as extensive investi¬ 
gations in both angiosperms and gymnosperms. 

* Plates 2 and 3 are published with the help of a contribution by the author and of 
the Lu^ien M. Underwood Memorial PunA. 
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For convenience and brevity, Tschirch^s (1885) term ^'sclereid^’ will be 
employed in the descriptive sections of this paper. A brief account of the 
origin and applicability of this term to sclerenchymatous elements has 
already been given in a recent book by the writer (Poster 1942, p. 67~70). 

MATERIAL AND TECHNIQUE 

The leaves of Camellm japonicn used for this investigation were col¬ 
lected from vigorous plants growing on the campus of the University of 
California at Berkeley. The horticultural variety represented by these plants 
could not be determined, however, because of the variable character of the 
flowers. For comparative purposes, a brief study was also made of the 
sclereids in the leaves of CameUia reticulata Lindl. and Camellia sinensis 
(L.) O. Ktze. Material of the later species was obtained from plants in 
Golden -Gate Park, San Francisco, through the kindness of Mr. Eric 
Walther. 

Preliminary study of hand-sections of the leaf of C. japonica showed 
that the sclereids are most abundant in the petiole. Consequently this por¬ 
tion of the leaf served as the basis for all developmental studies. Young as 
well as mature petioles were cut transversely into sectors and fixed for 24 
hours in a mixture of formalin-acetic acid-ethyl alcohol according to a 
formula given by Sass (1940, p. 16). Dehydration, clearing with xylene, and 
infiltration with paraffin were carried out using the general procedure 
recommended by Ball (1941). Serial trans- and longisiections 6-8 p in 
thickness were easily secured from young petioles in which the sclereids 
are thin-walled. But for maturing and adult sclereids, it was necessary to 
soften the material. To accomplish this, a small portion of the tissue of the 
imbedded petiole was exposed by trimming away the paraffin and the block 
then immersed for 2-3 days in a .solution of glycerine-alcohol (90 cc. 60 
per cent alcohol; 10 cc. glycerine). By this method, thin and usually un¬ 
scratched serial sections could be obtained with little difficulty. A modifica¬ 
tion of the tannic acid-iron chloride-safranin method was adopted for 
staining the sections (Foster 1934). This involved the use of a 0,5 per cent 
aqueous solution of tannic acid in which the slides were placed for five 
minutes before transfer to the iron chloride. The preparations were then 
washed thoroughly in running water and eounterstained for 24 hours or 
less in safranin. This slight modification of the writer’s previous method 
resulted in a sharp and pleasing color contrast between the walls of the 
parenchymatous tissues and the sclereids. 

Macerated petioles were found indispensable for a study of the elaborate 
forms of the adult sclereids. The method of maceration outlined by Priestley 
and Scott (1938, p. 193-194) gave excellent results. Thick transverse sections 
of fresh petioles were first thoroughly a.spirated in acid-alcohol (3 parts 
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70 per cent ethyl alcohol: 1 part concentrated HCl). New acid-alcohol was 
then added and allowed to act for 24 hours. After thorough washing in 
water the material was placed in a 0.5 per cent aqueous solution of am¬ 
monium oxalate. Within several days, the parenchyma tissues were suffi¬ 
ciently macerated to permit a ready examination of the isolated sclereids. 
Permanent glycerine-jelly mounts were made of both unstained as well as 
safranin-stained material. 

Thanks are due the writer ^s wife, Helen Vincent Poster, for her skillful 
execution of the perspective drawings of the sclereids illustrated in figures 
2-8. Acknowledgment is also made to Dr. Roger Reeve for his generous 
assistance in imbedding some of the materials used in this study. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCLEREIDS IN THE PETIOLE 

When serial transverse sections of mature petioles are examined, it is 
evident that the sclereids do not form a continuous tissue but are scattered 
as typical idioblasts^ in certain definable regions of the “fundamental 
tissue system” (fig. 1). Sclereids are most abundant in the outer cortical 
region where they collectively form a discontinuous cylinder of thick-walled 
polymorphic cells. The tissue in which they lie consists of relatively small 
cells with inconspicuous air-spaces. In transection these cells very closely 
resemble collench^una because of the irregular thickenings of their walls 
(figs. 23-26). But in longisection the cells are short and cannot therefore 
be classified as “typical” angular eollenchyma. The remainder of the funda¬ 
mental tissue system is composed of larger thinner-walled parenchyma. 
Intercellular spaces are particularly well developed in the adaxial portion 
of this tissue which closely resembles in structure typical spongy paren- 
chyi^a. While sclereids are found sporadically in the parenchyma near the 
phloem of the single collateral bundle, they appear more consistently in the 
midst of the large-celled parenchyma adjacent to the xylem (fig. 1, ms). 
In this pith-like portion, many of the sclereids are particularly large and 
thick-walled. 

As is clearly indicated in figure 1, the gredtest dimension of the “cor¬ 
tical” sclereids tends to lie parallel to the epidermis or to the contour of 
the vascular bundle. This is most clearly shown by the sclereids in the 
adaxial cortex which lie virtually at right angles to the longitudinal files 
of cells in which they are imbedded (fig. 26). The significance of this ar¬ 
rangement, which is markedly different "from the vertical orientation of 
“typical” fibers, will appear when the ontogeny of the sclereids is described. 

FORM OF THE MATURE SCLEREIDS 

A thorough study of both serial sections as well as macerations reveals 
the remarkable polymorphism typical of the sclereids of Camellia japonica. 

1 Occasionally, isolated groups of 2-3 connected sclereids may be seen in following 
serial sections, but such nests scarcely represent a “ tissue(cf. fig. 20). 
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Cavara (1897) attempted to show that the form of the sclereid is to some 
extent correlated with its position in the leaf. According to his descriptions, 
profusely branched forms occur in the parenchyma surrounding the vascular 
bundle in the petiole and midrib while in the lamina Y-, L-, and T-shaped 
forms prevail. In the writer’s experience, such a distinction cannot be drawn 
and virtually all of the “form-types” recognized by Cavara may occur in 
the parenchymatous tissue of a single petiole. 



Fig. 1. Transection of the petiole of CamHIia Japonica showing the distribution of 
the sclereids as idiobla«ts in the “fundamental tissue system.’* This illustration was 
l>repared by first tracing in ink the outlines of the epidermis, sclereids and vascular tissues 
on a photomicrograph which was then placed in a solution to remove the photographic 
image. Legend: hs, bundle sheath; cs, sclereids of outer cortex; r, epidermis; medul¬ 
lary sclereid; p, phloem; .r, xylem. x 45. 

Because of the bewildering intergradations in form, it is only possible 
to point out some of the most commonly recurring form-types. Many 
sclereids are fusiform and, except for their peculiar oblique or transverse 
orientation with reference to the long axis of the petiole, resemble in their 
general form short fibers (figs. 5, 26). Very commonly however the sclereid 
is branched, often in a most curious fashion. In the simpler type of branch¬ 
ing, the cell is roughly Y-shaped with either symmetrical or asymmetrical 
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arms (figs. 7, 8). In a not infrequent type, the cell is extended in length and 
provided at one or both ends with a pair of short divergent branches (fig. 6). 
The most bizarre configuration however is presented by the varied ‘‘stel¬ 
late’’ types (figs. 2, 3, 19, 23, 24, 25). Such cells consist of a thick central 
portion from which four or more arms radiate. When the branches are rela¬ 
tively equal and lie nearly in the same plane, the cell might appropriately 
be designated as an “astrosclereid,” following the nomenclature proposed 
by Tschirch (1885, 1889). But very often cells of this general type are 
extremely grotesque in appearance, because certain of the arms extend 
vertically as well as obliquely from the central region (fig. 3). As far as 
the writer could determine there appears to be no correlation between the 
form of a given sclereid and its specific position in the petiole. Although 
branched forms seem to predominate in the “medullary” region (fig. 19), 
both fusiform and elaborately ramified types occur indiscriminately in the 
outer “cortex” (figs. 23-26). 

Because of the irregular form of the sclereids, accurate measurements 
of the dimensions of these cells are often impossible to obtain. A .series of 
random measurements of a number of fusiform types indicates that the 
length may range from 250 to 530 microns while the maximum diameter 
varies from 20 to 35 microns. These data show that the ratio of diameter to 
length of the sclereids is considerably less than in many “typical” fibers 
(cf. Foster 1942, p. 74-75). 

The examination of hundreds of cells isolated by maceration reveals one 
of the most striking and consistent peculiarities of the sclereids of Camellia, 
viz.: the presence of numerous, .short, conical or irregular protuberances 
distributed irregularly on both the main “body” of the cell as well as on 
it^, branches. For convenience in de.scription, these proces.ses will be desig¬ 
nated as “spicules.” As is clearly illii.strated by figures 2-8, the relative 
size and abundance of the spicules are highly variable. Certain of the small 
sclereids, which occur sporadically in the outer cortex of the petiole, are 
relatively smooth-walled (figs, 4, 8). But the spicules are often so numerous 
and closely-spaced on the larger sclereids that .such cells have a distinctly 
“spiny” appearance (figs. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7). Despite the many allusions to the 
sclereids of Camellia in botanical literature, it is a noteworthy fa(*t that 
the only reference to the distinctive spicules is made by Cavara (1897), 
probably because he made a careful study of elements isolated by macera¬ 
tion. Neither Kochs (1900), Solereder (1908), Beauvisage (1920), nor 

Bxplanatioii of plate % Age. 2-5 

Figs. 2-5. Camera lucida drawingg of adult sclereids isolated by maceration. Fios. 
2, 3. Stellate types. Fio. 4. Weakly-branched type. Fio. 5. Fusiform type. Note the char- 
acteristie spicules and the narrow lumina in figures 2, 3, and 5; only a few of the numerous 
pit-canals are' ^wn. In fi^re 4, the lumen is broader and few spicules are present. All 
figures X 236. 
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Melchior (1925) in their anatomical treatments of the tea family refer 
to the spiculate character of the sclereids. Indeed Melchior (p. Ill, fig. 59) 
simply repeats the familiar figure copied from Tschirch (1889, p. 304, 
fig. 348) which depicts branched sclereids of Thea in sectional as well as 
isolated view with smooth^’ walls. For comparative purposes, the writer 
made a study of the adult sclereids in the petioles of leaves of C. reticulata 
and C. sinensis. In both of these species, the isolated sclereids closely re¬ 
semble those of C. japonica in their form and noticeably spiculate character. 

As will be shown later, the spiculate character of the sclereid is acquired 
during the early ontogeny of the cell as a result of local and restricted 
extensions of the primarj’^ wall. Thin transverse sections of nearly mature 
sclereids clearly show that the majority of the spicules are truly inter¬ 
cellular, extending for short distances into the middle lamella between 
adjacent parench 3 ’ma cells (fig. 26). Because of such numerous projections, 
which subsequently develop secondary walls, the sclereid evidently is firmly' 
“anchored*’ to the tissue-elements which surround it. Spicules also may 
extend freely into air-spaces which lie near the extensible primar^^ wall of 
the sclereid (figs. 19, 21, 22, 29). These spicules are readily seen, even in 
comparatively thick hand-sections of the petiole and it is therefore difficult 
to see how they were overlooked by such early workers as Buch (1870). 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCLEREIDS 

Despite the varied form-types exhibited by the adult petiolar sclereids, 
these cells originate from parench.vmatoiis elements of the “fundamental 
tissue system.” This fact is essential to a clear understanding of the re¬ 
markable ontogein^ of the sclereid. In agreement with Cavara’s (1897) 
observations, the sclereid initials are not morphologicalh" recognizable until 
the foliagi* leaf has emerged from the bud and is beginning its final phase 
of expansion and maturation. In the variety of Oamellki japonica used in 
this stud.v, sclereid initials are first evident in leaves 5-6 centimeters long. 
At this stage, the petiole has reached nearly its full length although it is 
slightl.v smaller in diameter than that of the adult leaf. 

AVhat criteria distinguish a sclereid initial from neighboring paren¬ 
chymatous elements? In view of the idioblastic distribution of the initials 
in both large- and small-celled tissue, it is obvious that neither relative 
size nor position is a definitive character. According to Cavara (1897, p. 79), 
the large size of the nucleus clearly demarcates a young idioblast from 

Explanation of plate 3, figs. 6-8 

Figs. 6-8, Camera lueida drawings of sclereids isolated by maceration. Fio, 6. Elon¬ 
gated type with dichotomous tips. Figs. 7, 8, Y-shaped types. Note the abundant spicules 
and the very narrow lumina of the cells in figures 6, 7. In figure 8, the lumen is broad and 
the surface of the cell nearly smooth. All figures x 236. 
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neighboring cells* This conclusion is supported by the present study, and 
reference to figures 9, 10, and 12 will show the striking size difference be¬ 
tween the nuclei of young sclereids and their neighboring tissue-elements. 
Cavara found that the nuclei of young idioblasts are ‘‘14-16 microns in 
length and 10-14 microns in width while the nuclei of surrounding cells 
measure only 6-8 microns by 4-6 microns.’’ He further stated that the 
nucleus of the young idioblast is also distinguished by a prominent central 
“globular body.’’ The latter is highly-refraetive in living nuclei and in his 
view is not the nucleolus because it is vividly colored by “achromatic 
stains.” The writer’s observations on fixed as well as living material con¬ 
firm the existence of a prominent, more or less centralized body in the 
nucleus of actively growing sclereid-initials (figs. 9-14). But in many 
instances the nucleus maj^ exhibit as many as three distinct “central bodies,” 
which superficially at least appear to be nucleoli. No final decision, however, 
is possible until a thorough study of metabolic and dividing nuclei in the 
various leaf tissues of Camellia has been undertaken. 

By utilizing the distinguishing character of nuclear size it is possible 
to study the walls of sclereid initials prior to the enlargement of these cells. 
With the techniques used in this investigation, the walls of the initials 
appear essentially similar to those of the surrounding parenchyma cells. 
This is particularly evident in the outer cortex of the petiole where the 
thickened areas of the walls of both cell types exhibit typical primary 
pit-fields (figs. 9-12). It is therefore clear that the irregular growth of 
the sclereid as an idioblast must depend first of all upon the ability 
of its wall to distend at certain points. Careful examination of hundreds 
of cells shows that the distensible regions invariably occur at the corners 
where the initial is in contact with the middle lamella separating two 
adjacent parenchyma cells. 

Figures 9-12 illustrate very early stages in the growth of sclereid initials 
in the cortex of the petiole. In each it is clear that the initial has produced 
one or more slender delicate, tubular' branches which extend between the 
walls of neighboring tissue elements. As mentioned earlier in this paper, 
the outer cortical cells exhibit collenchymatous thickenings when viewed 
in transection. Hence, as is .shown in figures 9 and 11, the early tubular 
extensions of the sclereid must literally force their way through .such 
thickened areas. Whether this is accomplished by the secretion of specific 
pectin-digesting enzymes, as appears to be the case for many pollen tubes 
(Paton 1921), remams to be proved. At any event it seems true that the 
ramification of the sclereid represents true intercellular development. No 
evidence has been found of either crushed primary walls in invaded paren¬ 
chyma tissue nor of the penetration of parenchyma cells by the arms of 
the sclereid. ^ 
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In some instances, the initial at first produces a single tube-like process 
which may often be seen in ‘‘broad view’’ directly in contact with one of 
the primary walls of an adjacent parenchyma cell (fig. 10). Initials observed 
in this plane of section suggest that the growing tubular-arm does not 
“avoid” the primary pit-fields between two parenchyma cells. Indeed, it 
is difficult to imagine how the pit-fields with their plasmodesmata can fail 
to be split apart at certain regions of the wall. Very commonly, tubular 
branches arise at two adjacent corners of a sclereid initial. This results in 
a dichotomous branch between the two arms of which lies a parenchyma 
cell (figs. 9, 11, 12). The continued development of a dichotomous branch 
leads to the Y-type of adult sclereid while the formation of additional 
dichotomies from other corners of the initial results in stellate or irregu¬ 
larly branched types (figs. 2, 3, 7, 8). 

Further development of the sclereid involves the gradual enlargement 
of the main body of the cell and the continued intercellular growth of its 
tubular branches. As the latter increase in length, their course often becomes 
so irregular that they cannot be seen as entire structures either in trans- or 
longisectional view. Cavara.’s (1897, pi. XXXI, fig. 8) illlustration depicts 
a young stage and gives no idea of the extraordinary undulation and growth 
in various planes of the arms of branching sclereids. Occasionally, a devel¬ 
oping tube may pursue a fairly regular intercellular course because of the 
more or less regular arrangement of the parenchyma cells in its path (fig. 
14). But more frequently, one or more of the arms of a sclereid grow verti¬ 
cally or obliquely with reference to the main body. This has been observed 
convincingly in longisection (fig. 13) and is readily deduced from the incom¬ 
plete transections which are usually obtained of advanced stages in sclereid 
ontogei?^y (figs* 16, 17). 

The behavior of the intercellular branches of sclereids in lacunate areas 
of the parenchyma is particularly interesting. In the relatively compact 

Explanation of figures 9-15 

Figs. 9-12. Transections of early stages in intercellular growth of sclereid initials. 
Note the large nucleus with its prominent nucleolus in each young sclereid. Fig. 9. An 
initial with three short tubular branches. Fig. 10; ‘ ‘ Broad view ^ ^ of a tubular branch in 
contact with the primary wall of a parenchyma cell; note the pit-fields (light areas) in 
the latter. Fig. 11. An initial with two short intercellular branches. Note the pit-fields 
seen in section view in the wall of this initial and the typical collenchymatous thickenings 
of neighboring parenchyma cells. Fig. 12. An initial showing dichotomous branching at 
lower side. This is also illustrated in figures 9 and 11. Figs. 13, 14. Longisections of 
older stages in intercellular development of sclereid initials. Fig. 13. Initial with long, 
oblique branch the tip of which (lower left) is dichotomous. Note abundant cytoplasm 
in this branch and the large solitary nucleus. Fig. 14. Initial with delicate branch extend¬ 
ing nearly at right-angles to vertical files of parenchyma cells. Note the development of 
two spicules from the lower wall of« the initial at either side of the prominent nucleus. 
Fig. 15. Transection of the dichotoknous branch of n sclereid initial at its point of entrance 
into a prominent dir-lacuna. Note the tenuous character of the primary wall. All figures 
X 550. 
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tissue of the outer cortex, the delicate tips of certain of the sclereid branches 
have been observed to extend freely into small air-spaces. Better examples, 
however, are provided by those selereids which originate and develop in the 
more loosely-arranged parenchyma of the inner cortex and the pith. In these 
regions, the growing tips of the branches very frequently enter the large 
intercellular spaces. A striking illustration is shown in figure 15, which 
depicts the dichotomous end of a young sclereid just penetrating a very 
conspicuous air-lacuna. Buch (1870, p. 28), who apparently confined his 
observations to developing selereids in the mesophyll of the lamina, states 
that the branch of a sclereid grows freely into an intercellular space until 
it fills it completely.” Such a phenomenon has never been observed by the 
writer in the petiole of Camellia.^ On the contrary, soon after its entrance 
into a lacuna, the extension of the tip of the tube ceases. At maturity, such 
intrusive tips may be seen to occupy only a portion of the intercellular 
lacuna (fig. 21). 

The markedly extensible nature of the primary wall of young selereids 
is very clearly illustrated by the development of the characteristic spicules 
which have been described earlier in this paper. From an ontogenetic stand¬ 
point, these structures represent ‘‘minor branches” of the cell and only 
differ in degree of development from the “major branches.” Spicules origi¬ 
nate during the formation of the major branches and like them are truly 
intercellular in their growth. As is shown in figures 13 and 14, young spicules 
appear as short conical protuberances which extend between the walls of 
certain of the parenchyma cells bordering on the main body of the sclereid 
and its branches. As is true of the main branches of a sclereid, the tips of 
the spicules may enter intercellular air spaces (figs. 39, 21, 22, 26). The 
factors which determine the frequency of intercellular outgrowths and 
hence the number and distribution of spicules on the mature sclereid are 
unknown. But it is interesting that the small and presumably less vigorously 
developing selereids typically exhibit relatively few spicules (cf. figs. 4, 8). 
This suggests that wide differences in the physiology of wall growth may 
exist between selereids occurring in the same general region of the petiole. 

As far as the writer could determine, the protoplast remains uninucleate 

2 According to Bucli (1870, p. 16-18), the remarkable H-shaped sclerenchyma cells 
in the petiole of Fagraea auriculata (Loganiaceae) owe their form to the development 
of parallel arms’’ within the vertical air-spaces bordering the cell. Buch compares these 
cells and their development with the apparently similar elements found in the aerial roots 
of Monslera Lennea (ef. also the statements by Solereder 1908, p. 539-540). 

Explanation of figures 16, 17 

Transections of large ramified selereids at the close of the period of intercellular 
growth. With the exception of the short pointed spicule at the upper right of figure 16, 
none of the tips of the branches are in the plane of section. Note the variation in the rela¬ 
tive position of the prominent nucleus in each sclereid. x380. 
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throughout the entire intercellular growth of the sclereid (figs, 9-14,16,17). 
This contrasts markedly with the multinucleate condition which arises 
during the extension of certain bast fibers (Esau 1938, 1943). Because of 
the irregular form which is acquired early by the developing sclereid, inter¬ 
pretations based on serial sections may be open to question. To eliminate this 
objection, thin slices of petioles were fixed in absolute alcohol-acetic acid, 
macerated in 50 per cent hydrochloric acid, and smears stained in aceto- 
carmine. A single large, weakly chromatic nucleus was observed in all 
immature sclereids which wore suitable for study by this technique. During 
the late phases of secondary-wall formation, the sclereid likewise appears 
uninucleate (figs. 26, 27, 29-32). According to Puchinger (1923) a single 
lens-shaped nucleus with two nucleoli is present in the mature sclereids of 
leaves of Thea japonica. Her observations indicate that the sclereids retain 
their nuclei for as long as three years. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECONDARY WALL AND PIT CANALS 

During its phase of enlargement and intercellular growth, the sclereid 
is provided wdth a thin primary wall. The extremely tenuous nature of this 
membrane is clearly shown when the intercellular branching of the initial 
begins as Avell as in certain favorable sections of older tubes (figs. 9-14). 
Exceptionally clear views of the primary Avail are also obtained at the points 
of entrance of the delicate ramifications of a sclereid into air-lacunae (fig. 
15). When enlargement ceases, the sclereid rapidly acquires a massive sec¬ 
ondary wall which may develop to such an extent that the lumen becomes 
oc(*lmled or reduced to a narrow channel, particularly in the branches (figs. 
2, 3, 5, 6, 7). 

Although the irregular form of the sclereid makes interpretation very 
difficult, it is probable that secondary wall formation is initiated uniformly 


Explanation of figures 18-26 

Fig. 18. Transection of ramified sclereid from cortex showing an earl}^ stage in the 
development of the secondary wall. Note the shrunken cytoplasm and the single nucleus. 
I’lGS. 19-22. Transections of sclereids from the pith region of the petiole. Fig. 19. Large 
hrandied type with thick secondary wall and abundant ramiform pit-canals. Note the 
ejcten iion of spicules into air-spaces at the lower right and center of this cell. Fig. 20. Two 
sclereids in contact, the upper represented by a branch shown in transection. A portion 
of the vascular bundle appears at the right of these sclereids. Fig. 21. Sclereid with tip 
lying free in an air-lacuna. Note spicules at upper edge of this cell. Fig. 22. Sclereid, 
showing early stage of secondary wall and pit-canals. Observe the prominent spicules of 
this cell, some of which extend into air-lacunae. Figs. 23-26. Transections of sclereids 
from the cortex of the petiole. Fig. 23. Branched type, showing numerous and closely- 
spaced pit-canals. Fig. 24. Stellate type, showing pit-canals in the thick secondary wall. 
Fig. 25. Large, irrgeularly branched type. Note the conspicuous pit-fields (light areas) 
in the walls of adjacent parenchyma cells. Fig. 26, Fusiform type, comparable in general 
form to the cell shown in figure 5. Note the solitary nucleus, the numerous pit-canals and 
the prominent spicule (upper edge, near center). All figures x 190. 
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throughout the entire cell. When first recognizable, the young secondary 
wall is stained a brilliant red with safranin and thus is sharply demarcated 
from the purplish-blue primary walls of the adjacent parenchyma cells 
(fig. 18). At this stage, the secondary wall is provided with small shallow 
pits which are sparsely and unevenly distributed. But as the centripetal 
deposition of the wall continues, the characteristic pit-canals make their 
appearance and become increasingly evident and numerous. At maturity, 
the secondary wall is penetrated by very numerous, slender and often rami¬ 
fied canals which impart a distinctive character to the sclereids of Camellia 
(figs. 19-26). 

The investigation of the origin and development of the pit-canals from 
the simple pits is difficult because the former are so frequently oriented 
obliquely with reference to the plane of section. As a result, extensive areas 
of the secondary wall may appear to be traversed by short’’ canals which 
fail to extend to the primary wall of the cell (figs. 23, 26). Furthermore 
where ramified canals occur, many of the “branches” curve out of the plane 
of section and thereby produce characteristic effects which are difficult 
to interpret (figs. 19, 24). It seems clear that the failure to recognize ade¬ 
quately these difficulties is largely responsible for Cavara’s (1897, p. 73-74, 
pi. XXXI, figs. 17-21) description of canal development. He states: “These 
canals at first are 2.5 microns apart, they are circular in section and .05-08 
microns in diameter. Their arrangement is spiral and very regular, as can 
be seen in profile. As ihe wall thickness increases, the canals increase in 
'number, new ones intercalating themselves between previous ones through 
new plates of thickening.*^ (Italics mine.) 

The present investigation furnishes no support for this interpretation. 
If Cavara’s view were correct, the intercalation of new' canals between older 
ones would obviously require .some type of centrifugal penetration of the 
secondary wall by cytoplasmic extensions. Careful examination of young 
stages provides no evidence for .such an assumption. When thin serial sec¬ 
tions are compared, it becomes evident that the “new’” canals described 


Explanation of figures 27-32 

Traiis(*ctiona of portions of the secondary wall of cortical sclereids to show details 
of pit-eanals. Fig. 27 . Young stage in secondary-wall development. A completely-sectioned 
pit-camvl is i)aired with a primary pit-field at the upper edge of the sclereid. Fig. 28. 
Section illustrating the oblique course of the canals in the secondary wall. Pairing between 
pit-fields and pit-canals is shown at left and right near the base of the sclereid. Fig. 29. 
Illustrating the ramiform pit-canals in a prominent spicule (lower right). Note that a 
curved canal in the spicule is paired with a pit-field in the adjacent parenchyma ceU. 
Fig. 30. Illustrating ramiform pit-canals (lower edge), and spicules. Two of the canals 
lie opposite corresponding pit-fields. Fig. 31. Showing two perfectly bisected pit-canals 
at upper edge of sclereid, and the corresponding pit-fields in the parenchyma cell. Fig. 32. 
Showing tw^o completely sectioned pit-canals (lower edge). Note the small circular cham¬ 
bers and the pit-membranes. All figures x 550. 
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by Cavara merely represent the inner portion of canals which run obliquely 
through the e^itire thickness of the secondary wall. A striking example is 
furnished by figure 28. At the lower left of the sclereid, the characteristic 
curved and oblique course of the canals is very evident. Just above this 
region, a series of four canals may be seen, of w^hich only one extends com¬ 
pletely through the wall and coincides with the pit-field of the adjacent 
parenchyma cell. The other three canals clearly extend at successively more 
oblique angles, culminating in the short and incomplete’^ canal at the top 
of the series. 

Since the sclereids typically develop as idioblasts, the question naturally 
arises as to the relationship between their very numerous pit-canals and the 
“sieve pitting”^ on the contiguous walls of parenchymatous elements. As 
stated earlier in the paper, there is good reason for believing that the inter¬ 
cellular extension of the primary wall of the sclereid results i?i the splitting 
apart of certain of the paired primarj' pit-fields between the parenchyma 
cells lying in its path. Under such-circumstances, one might expect that 
the pit-canals would coincide in position with some (all?) of the separated 
members of the originally paired pit-fields. This can be demonstrated in 
many instance's and is not surprising in view of the well-developed character 
of the sieve-])itting of the i)arenchyma cedis. In figures 27-32, one or more 
entire pit-canals ce)incide with primary pit-fields in adjacent parenchyma 
cells. This re'lationshi]) is ])articularly well shown in figure's 29 and 32 w^here 
the delicate membranes separating the pit-chambers from the pit-fields are 
clearly seen. 

In sectional view, a i)it-canal consists of a cone-shaped channel extend¬ 
ing from the inner surface of the secondary wall to the small circular pit- 
chamber. The latter is slightly overarched by the secondary wall and hence 
may be designated as “bordered” (figs. 27-32). 

Extensively “branched” ])it-caiials develop at various regions of the 
wall and are particularly well-showm in all of the larger spicules (figs, 19, 
21, 22, 26, 29, 30). A study of their ontogeny shows that the “main channel” 
represents the lateral extension of the lumen into the spicule while the 
“branches” are a series of originally separate canals which coalesce with 
the former during secondary-wall thickening. As is shown in figure 19, such 
ramiform canals are often very complex and difficult to interpret. In the 
simpler cases, however, it is possible to see that some of the lateral canals 
are paired with pit-fields in the adjoining parenchyma cell. Often this is 
associated with a remarkable degree of curvature of the canals (figs. 29-30). 

An intensive study of the structure and chemical composition of the sec- 

y Tliis term is used to designate collectively the numerous primary pit-fields with their 
idasmodesniatu which occur in the primarif walls of parenchyma cells (cf. Bailey and 
Faull 1934, p. 241-243). 
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ondary wall of the sclereid has not been attempted. Nevertheless it is note¬ 
worthy that throughout its development as well as in its mature condition, 
the wall appears ‘‘homogeneous,” i.e., non-stratified. This contrasts 
markedly with the easily visible lamellae in the secondary wall of the 
brachysclereids in the fruit of Pyrus and the pith of Hoya carnosa.^ When 
sections of living petioles of Camellia japonica are treated with phloroglucin 
and hydrochloric acid, the thick walls of the sclereids become red. I~KI 
produces a bright l^mon color. The reaction of the wall to these reagents 
is suggestive of the presence of “lignin.” Cavara (1897) emphasized that 
as soon as the wall begins to thicken, it assumes a lignified character. His 
microchemical tests showed that the degree of lignification .decreases 
inwardly in the wall, the innermost lamella giving the cellulose reaction 
with iodine and sulphuric acid. A careful investigation of the physico¬ 
chemical make-up of the wall with modern techniques seems highly desirable. 
This might reveal the presence of non-cellulosic lamellae such as Bailey and 
Kerr (1935, p. 279-280) have discovered in the walls of sclereids in a 
number of angiosperms. 

DISCUSSION 

The present investigation has called attention to the many remarkable 
aspects of the development, form, and adult structure of the sclereids of 
Camellia japonica. The data may now be discussed most conveniently under 
two main topics, viz.: (1) the development of the sclereid as an idioblast, 
and (2) the problem of classifying the sclereid from a morphological 
standpoint.® 

Idioblastic Development, Unlike the development of many tissue ele¬ 
ment^ which maintain contacts with all their neighbors during differentia¬ 
tion, the ontogeny of the sclereid in Camellia involves notable changes in 
the original intercellular relationships of this cell. Beginning its existence 
as an idioblast in the parenchyma, the sclereid produces delicate tubular 
processes which “intrude” into the adjacent tissue and may even extend 
freely into air-spaces (figs. 9-15). Jt is very clear that the direction of 
growth of these tubular branches does not coincide with the short vertical 
elongation of the petiole. On the contrary, branching occurs in the most 
varied planes and often is oblique or nearly transverse to the longitudinal 
files of short parenchyma cells surrounding the sclereid (figs. 13, 14). Evi¬ 
dently, therefore, the extension of the sclereid is not explainable in terms of 

^Buch (1870, p. 17) observed that thc^ thick walls of the elaborately branched 
sclerenchyma cells of Fagraea auriculata exhibit a clearly laminated structure. The writer 
was able to confirm this observataion in a study of macerated elements of a petiole of 
Fagraea secure^ from the herbarium of the University of California. 

The writeV acknowledges with thanks the many helpful discussions on ‘ ‘ scleren¬ 
chyma'’ with Professor I. W.^Bailey. 
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Priestley(1930) theory of ^‘symplastic growth.^’ For this reason and also 
beeause there is no evidence of intracellular growth by the ramifying 
sclereid, it seems clear that true intercellular development must occur. 

Although this conclusion appears inescapable, many difficulties arise 
when one attempts to visualize the “mechanics’’ of this type of idioblastic 
development. Does a considerable portion of a tubular branch of a young 
sclereid literally “glide” or “slip” over the walls between two neighboring 
protoplasts? Or, is elongation strictly limited to the very tips of the sclereid 
branches? 

The latter type of growth movement in plant cells has been termed 
“intrusive growth” by Sinnott and Bloch (1939), who consider that true 
sliding growth “is rare or absent in most plant tissue and cannot be re¬ 
garded as an important factor in development.” Majumdar (1941, p. 170) 
reaches an essentially similar conclusion with respect to the fusiform initials 
of cambia and certain fibers. In their recent study of the development of the 
fibrous net in Lnffa cylindrica, Sinnott and Bloch (1943, p. 98) state: “That 
the growth of the Luffa fibers is chiefly at their ends is indicated by the 
much thinner walls there. The two halves of a pit are always opposite each 
other, showing that there is no gliding after the pits are formed.” 

Because of the limitations of present technique, it is apparent that the 
evidence in favor of either “gliding growth” or “intrusive growth” is neces¬ 
sarily indirect. This will be true until methods have been devised for the 
direct observation of internal differentiating cells. Furthermore, the distinc¬ 
tion between these two types of growth movements appears to be one of 
degree rather than of kind. For example, it seems clear from Bailey’s (1923, 
p. 502-505) investigations that rather extensive wall elongation occurs 
during the increase in girth of non-stratified cambia. In such tissue, accord¬ 
ing to Bailey “the fusiform initials elongate, sliding by one another, until 
they attain a certain size.” In contrast the fusiform initials of stratified 
cambia “divide radio-loiigitudinally and the products of such divisions 
expaiul laterally, but they do not elongate to any considerable extent.” 
These differences in the degree of intercellular growth of cambial initials 
seem analogous to the various degrees of branching of the sclereids in 
Camellia, In the development of the “major branches” of a sclereid, elon¬ 
gation of considerable portions of the primary wall seems entirely possible. 
Oil the other hand, the growth of the characteristic spicules is more limited 
and very probably represents “intrusive growth.” Vochting (1908), in his 
classical treatise on morjihogenesis, paid much attention to the bizarre types 
of idioblastic sclereids which were produced in great abundance in the 
tumors on leaf-bases of kohlrabi. With reference to the development of the 
sclereids Vochting states (p. 192); “It is without further explanation clear 
that the penetration of the processes between the neighboring cells can only 
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be visualized by means of ‘gliding’ growth, which, as one sees in our tumors 
as well as in wound-tissue and other places in the plant, is of wide distri¬ 
bution.” (Cf. also Kuster 1935, p. 553-554.) 

Whether the branched sclereids in Camellia are produced by “sliding” 
or “intrusive” growth, it seems evident that some of the original pairs of 
pit-fields, with their protoplasmic connections (or contacts) must be split 
apart. As discussed earlier in this paper, the slender and often ramified 
pit-canals of the sclereid are laid down opposite certain of the separated 
pit-fields of adjacent parenchyma elements (figs. 27-32). It has not been 
possible, however, to determine the effects of intercellular growth upon the 
middle lamella through which the tubular branches must penetrate. Since 
Kerr and Bailey (1934) have shown that the middle lamella is amorphous 
and plastic in character in young tissue, it is possible that the tubes “digest” 
their way between cells by the secretion of enzymes which act both chemi¬ 
cally and physically upon polyuronides (ef. Pat on 1921). This possibility 
of course needs to be tested experimentally. 

Morphology of the Sclereid. The difficulties which arise in any attempt 
to classify morphologically the varied cell types in plants have been dis¬ 
cussed recently by the writer (Foster 1942, p. 32-43). While it is relatively 
easy to demarcate the extremes in cellular specialization, frequent intergra¬ 
dations in form, wall structure, pitting, etc., occur and preclude rigid 
categories. The cells considered in this paper furnish a good illustration of 
the problems, because eleven more or less distinct terms have been applied 
to them since their discovery (table 1). When the various terms are examined 

TABLE 1. Summary of the terms which have been used in atlempiing to classify 
morphologically the branched cells in the leaf of Camellia. 

All authors in this table are listed under ‘‘Literature Cited.” 


Term 

Fibers 

Sclerenchyma cells 

Bast cells 
Idioblasts 

Trichoblasts 

Sclereids 

Astrosclereids 

Bast fibers 
Stone cells 

Stereocytes 

Sclerites 


Originator 


Mettenius (1865) 

? 

Sachs (1874) 

Sachs (1882) 
Tschirch (1885) 
Tschirch (1885) 


? 

Chodat (1920) 
Seward (1906) 


Applied to branched cells 
of Camellia leaf by 


Mirbel and Paven (1849, 1850) ; DeBarv 
(1884); Dippel (1898) 

Mettenius (1865); Buch (1870); Wiesner 
(1890); Palladin (1914) 

Hofmeister (1867) 

Cavara (1897) ; Kochs (1900); Solcreder 
(1908) 

Sachs (1882) ; Luerssen (1893) 

Melchior (1925); Puchinger (1923) 
Tschirch (1885, 1889) ; Haberlandt (1914) ; 
Jackson (1916); Kuster (1935); Foster 
(1942) 

Goodale (1885) 

Schumann (1889); Warming-Johansen 
(1909) 

Chodat (1920) 

Beau visage (1920) 
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from an historical standpoint, it at once becomes clear that much of the 
confusion has arisen from (1) the jrradual modification of Mettenius^s 
(1865) concept of “sclerenchyma,’’ and (2) the strong influence of 
Schwendener’s (1874) physiolop:ical classification of ‘‘mechanical elements/' 

T ABL E t. Diagram showing the mam steps in the historical 
development of the concepts of *‘sclerenchyma*’and "stereomef 

All authors* in this table are listed under “Literature Cited/ 


SCLERENCMYMA 
Morphological Concept 
originated by Mettenlus (1865^ 

/neiuded: fhick-wa/Udfoartnehyma andprosenchyma 
txdusivt of of vascular handles 





Modification of Original Concept Retention of Original Concept 

by 

Buth(ieTO),Saehs(l88e), Wfesner(l890) 

\ 


DeBoryas (1864) eatepories 
of scUrenchyma : 

1. Short sc fere nchymafouj 
elements stone cells”) 

2. ScUrenchymatous fibers 
(hast and lihriform) 


Tsehirch's (t889)categories 
of "sdere/ds”: 

I brachysderdds 

2. Osfeosdereids 

3. Astrosdereids 

4. Macrosderdds 


Saehs * (l888) categories 
of Mechanical 
f d/oh las ts*^ : 

/. Scleroblasts 
2. Trichoblasts 


Adopted by: / \ k ^ 

Eamts andMQeDaniels(l985) Adopted by: 
Nayyvard (1938) Foster (1948) 



Habtriandf^s (l914) 

/ categonjs ofstereias 
1. Bast fibers 
2. Wood fibers 
(lihriform eellsj 
[3. CoHenehvma 
4-, 8 deretas 


STEREOME 


Physlologica.l Concept 

originated by Schwendener (l874) 

Indudeei following types of meehanleal cells 
or Mtordds": hast cells, lihriform cells, 
and hastdike coHenchyma 
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As is shown in table 2, the concept of sclerenchyma as originally defined 
by Mettenius (1865) included thick-walled “parenchyma’’ and “prosen- 
chyma” exclusive of the bast fibers of the vascular system. Buch (1870, 
p. 16) accepted this idea and emphasized that his concept of “sclerenchyma 
cells”-included “all stron{?ly thickened cells lyin^ outside the vascular 
bundle, reg:ardless of the ultimate forni of the cell.” Mettenius cited as an 
example of sclerenchyma cells the isolated thick-walled elements in the 
petiole of Camellia, and his viewpoint was later adopted by Buch (1870), 
Wiesner (1890), and Palladin (1914). Sachs (1882) likewise accepted 
Mettenius’s concept of sclerenchyma and proposed the terms “scleroblast” 
and “trichoblast” for sclerenchymatoiis idioblasts which do not* form a true 
tissue. Under “trichoblasts,” Sachs included the branched cells in Camellia 
leaves as well as the “internal hairs” of Nuphar and Monstera, Reference to 
table 1 will show that Sachs’ more <reneral term “idioblast” has been pre¬ 
ferred by a number of writers, althouj?h when used in this sense for the 
branched cells of Camellia it is entirely noncommittal in a morpholojrical 
sense. 

Stronjrly influenced by the idiysiolojrical ideas of Schwendener, Tschirch 
(1885, 1889) proposed the term “sclereid” for a class of thick-walled 
“mechanical cells” which he believed are distinct in form and wall- 
structure from “bast cells” (i.e., bast fibers). His catejrories of sclereids 
(cf. table 2) are based principally upon the form of the cell and include 
idioblastic types (i.e., “osteosclereids” and “astrosclereids”) as well as 
tissue-formiujr types (i.e., “brachysclereids” and “macrosclereids”). The 
term sclereid, because it is brief and etymolojrically clear, has much to 
commend it and hence has been adopted in this paper and in the writer’s 
recent book (Foster 1942, p. 67-72). As is shown in tables 1 and 2, it has 
been applied to the branched cells of Camellia by Melchior (1925) and 
Puchinjyer (1923), and is used by Haberlandt (1914, p. 158) to desijxnate 
one of the four main types of “stereids.”® 

Bepfinninp: with DeBary’s (1884) classic text, the orijrinal concept of 
sclerenchyma was broadened to include bast and libriform fibers as well 
as “short” sclerenchymatous elements (e.jr., “stone cells”). Unfortunately 
this did not lead to any p:eneral a»:reement on the most appropriate classi¬ 
fication of the branched cells in Camellia. DeBary (1884), Goodale (1885), 
and Dippel (1898) rejrarded these cells as “fibers,” while Schumann (1889) 
and Warminp:-Johansen (1909) desipiated them as “stone cells.” Ohodat 
(1920) likewise interpreted the cells as fibers and his special term “stereo- 

«It will be noted from table 2 that Haberlandt recognizes collencliyina ns a category 
coordinate with fibers and sclereids. Since ‘‘typicaP^ collencliyrna c(‘lls develop only pri¬ 
mary walls (Esau 1936) and art* capable of growth and division even when mature, Haber¬ 
landt’s classification is open^to criticism, at least from a morphological standpoint. 
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cytes’’ reflects the additional influence of Schwendener (ef. table 2). The 
term ^‘sclerites’^ is not obviously related either to the concept of ‘‘scleren- 
chyma’^ or ‘‘stereome.’^ It was applied by Seward (1906) to the branched 
idioblasts found in the .leaves of Araucaria and Agathis and was employed 
in a similar way for the branched cells of Camellia by Beauvisage (1920) 
in his monograph on the Ternstroemiaceae. 

From the historical analysis just given and in the light of the present 
investigation, it is evident that the whole concept of sclerenchyma merits 
careful re-examination. Solereder (1908, p. 1091-1092) lists 84 families of 
dicotyledons in which idioblastic “sclerenchyma'^ cells occur in the meso- 
phyll of the leaf. He rather loosely terms all such elements “spicular cells," 
apparently adopting the term from Hooker's (1864) designation of the 
remarkable crystal-bearing cells found in Wclwitchia. According to Matsuda 
(1894, p. 128; pi. IV, fig. 20) crystal-bearing sclerenchyma cells, essentially 
similar to those of Welwiichia^ occur in the dicotyledon Kadsnra japonica. 
The need for broad conijiarative studies is thus very clear. They should 
include investigations not only on cell development but also on the structure 
and chemical make-up of the secondary wall. Important advances in this 
direction have already been made on fibers of various types by Bailey and 
Kerr (1935) and Esau (1938, 1943). When more data are available, it may 
be possible to differentiate more scientifically a series of categories under 
“sclerenchyma." It seems clear that both fibers and sclereids of various 
types would occur in any morphological classification of this kind. 

Postscript. After completing the entire manuscript for this paper, 
the writer “discovered" a much-neglected treatise on the comparative 
morphology and functions of sclereids in seed plants. This remarkable work, 
consisting of 96 pages of text and 3 plates, was written in 1890 by C. J. 
Wijnaendts Francken and appeared as a printed dissertation from Utrecht 
University under the title of “De Sclereiden." The fact that this disserta¬ 
tion was not subsequently published in a .scientific journal doubtless explains 
why it has not been more widely noted in histological literature. Apparently 
the only previous allusion to it is by Solereder (1908), who includes it among 
the literature “references" under certain dicotyledonous families. With 
the indispensable aid in translation given by the writer’s colleague, Dr. 
George F. Papeiifuss, it is evident that “De Sclerei’den" is monographic 
in scope. It includes not only a description of sclereid inori)hology in seed 
plants (14 genera of gymnosperms and representatives of 14 families of 
angiosperms are considered) but it also attempts to review critically the 
problems of terminology and classification of the varied forms of idio¬ 
blastic sclereids from much the same standpoint which has been adopted 
by the present writer. Wijnaendts Francken was evidently strongly influ¬ 
enced by the ideas of Schwendener, Tschirch, and Haberlandt, as is shown 
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by his effort to demarcate sharply between ‘‘bast fibersand “sclereids/^ 
While recognizing that intergradations occur between these two cell types, 
he concludes that sufficient differences exist to justify separate terms for 
them. He also emphasizes that although sclereids usually originate from 
“ground tissue^’ cells, their distribution within organs is so varied that 
they cannot be regarded as a “unity” either ontogenetically or phylo- 
genetically. As regards the Ternstroemiaeeae, he investigated the sclereids 
of Camellia japonica, C. sasangua. Then viridis, and T. Bohea. In Camellia 
he was unable to detect, even by using reagents, any lamellae in the sec¬ 
ondary wall and he described the latter as “homogeneous.” Tliis observation 
is supported by the present investigation. Space does not permit further 
discussion, but the writer desires to emphasize his belief that “De 
Sclereiden” deserves the attention of modern workers and should serve as 
a valuable orientation for the much-needed comparative investigations on 
sclereids in seed plants. 

SUMMARY 

This paper describes a study of the structure and development of the 
sclereids in the petiole of Camellia japonica. 

The sclereids occur as typical idioblasts distributed in the parenchyma 
of “cortex” and “pith.” When isolated by maceration, the adult sclereids 
are remarkably polymorphic cells, ranging in shape from fusiform types 
.to elaborately ramified elements. In all form-types, more or less numerous, 
short, conical or irregular protuberances are characteristic. These protuber¬ 
ances are termed “spicules” and their occurrence on the petiolar sclereids 
of (\ reticulata and (7, sinefisis is noted. 

Sclereids originate from parenchymatous cells of the cortex and pith 
of the petiole during the final phase of enlargement of the foliage leaf. 
Tin/ initial cells, despite their idioblastic distribution, can be identified by 
their greatly enlarged nuclei. During the earliest stages of development, 
the sclereid initial produces one or more delicate tubular branches which 
extend between the walls of neighboring tissue-elements and may ultimately 
penetrate certain of the intercellular air-spaces. The continued ramification 
of the sclereid is accompanied by tlie origin and development of “spicules” 
which, like the major branches, grow in between the walls of adjacent 
parenchyma cells. Throughout the life of the sclereid, the protoplast remains 
uninucleate. 

When the sclereid has completed its intercellular development, a massive 
secondary wall, traversed by slender and often ramiform pit-canals, is 
produced. A pit-canal consists of a cone-shaped channel extending from 
the lumen to the small circular chamber. The latter is slightly overarched 
by the secondary wall and is paired with a pit-field in the wall of the 
adjacent parenchyma cell. 
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The intercellular development of the sclereid is discussed with reference 
to the theories of ‘‘prliding” and “intrusive’^ growth. While the latter type 
of growth probably occurs during spicule development, the elongation of 
the major branches is not necessarily restricted to their tips. 

The problem of classifying the sclereids of Camellia morphologically 
is discussed and the confused terminology is examined in the light of the 
historical development of the concepts of “sclerenchyma"’ and ‘^stereome.^’ 
The need for comparative studies on the development and wall structure of 
sclerenchymatous cells is emphasized. 

Department of Botany, University of California 
Berkeley, (Ulifornia 
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Little, E. L. American smoketree (Cotimm ohovatus Raf.)> one of Oklahoma’s 
rarest tree species. Proc. Okla. Acad. 23: 21-23. 1943. 

Little, E. L. Later generic homonyms among North American mosses. Bryologist 
46: 105-125. D 1943 [20 Ja 1944]. 

Lowe, C. W. List of flowering plants, ferns, club mosses, mosses and liverworts of 
Manitoba. 1-110. Nat. Hist. Soc. Manitoba. N 1943. 

Marie-Victorin, Frere. Les hautes pinedes d’Haiti. Nat. Canad. 70: 245-258. 
/. N-D 1943 114 F 1944]. 

Maxon, W. B. Diplasium lonchophylUim in Louisiana. Am, Fern Jour. 34: 21- 

24. J-Mr 1944. 

Maxon, W. B. Nephrolepis tuberom (Willd.) Presl. Am. Fern Jour. 34: 25. 
Ja-Mr 1944. 

Maxon, W. B. Three new 8j)ecie8 of Alsophila from Colombia and British Hon¬ 
duras. Jour. Wash. Acad. 34: 46-49. /. 1. 15 F 1944. 

MUle, P. L. El algalrobo. Bol. Inst. Bot. [Quito] 2'’ *: 159-162. 5 O 1943. 
Monachino, J. A Colombian species of Steripmapetahini. Trop. Woods 77: 10- 
12.1 Mr 1944. 

Monachino, J. Hcrniaria glabra^ var. subciliata in New York. Rhodora 46: 23- 

25. 22 Ja 1944. 

Monachino, J. A revision of Couma and Farahanconiia (Apocynaceac). Lloydia 
6: 229-247. 1) 1943 |F 1944]. 

Moraes Mello, E. M. & Sampalo Fernandes, J. Contribuicao ao estudo das plantas 
toxicas Brasileiras. Rio de Janeiro—Ministerio da Agric. 1-106p. 6 col. 
p/.+ /. 1941. 

Morton, C. V. A new Trichomancs from Colombia. Am. Fern Jour. 34:* 19, 20. 
1 /. Ja-Mr 1944. 

Munz, P. A. Studies in Onagraccac—XIJT. The American species of Lndwigia. 

Bull. Torrey (Mub 71: 152-165. 1 Mr 1944. 

Papenfuss, Q. F. Notes on algal nomenclature. III. Miscellaneous species of 
(hlorophyccae, Phaeophyceae, and Rhodophyceae. Farlowia 1: 337-346. 
Ja 1944. 

Parodi, L. B. Una nueya espocie de “Sorp/iam” cultiyada en la Argentina. Rev. 

Arg. Agron. 10: 361-372. pi 31-Si-vf. 1-3. 5 D 1943. 

Patterson, P. M. Additional mosses from Mountain Lake, Virginia. Bryologist 
46: 126-128. 1) 1943 [20 .Ta 1944]. 

Pease, A. S. Cirsium Flodinavi in Ne^v England. Rhodora 46: 87, 88. Mr 1944. 
Prescott, O. W. New species and varieties of Wisconsin algae. Farlowia 1: 347- 
385. pi 7-0 4 /. I. Ja 1944. 

Raymond, M. Quelques progr^s r^cents dans la connaissance des Curex du Quebec. 

Nat. Canad. 70: 259-278. /. J, N-D 1943 114 F 1944]. 

Record, S. J. Random observations on Tropical-American timbers. Trop. Woods 
77: 1-10. 1 Mr 1944. 

Rousseau, J. Deux nouvcaux Astragalus du Quebec. Nat. Canad. 71: 5-14. /. I, 
Ja-F [Mr] 1944. 

Schweinfurth, C. Notes on Peruvian orchids. Bot. Mus. Leafl. 11: 215, 216. Mr 
1944. 

Schweinfurth, C. Notes on tropical American orchids. Bot. Mus. Leafl. 11: 173- 
200. 7 F 1944. 

Schweinfurth, 0. A novelty in Xglobium from Peru. Am. Orchid Soc. Bull. 12: 
350-352. 1 pi 1 Mr 1944. 
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Seboldy H. B. Lonicera Standishii, Native of China. Addisonia 22: 15, 16. pi, 
7IS, Ap 1943 [3 Mr 1944]. 

Shlnners, L. H. A,Ht€r acadiensis nom. nov. Bhodora 40: 31. 12 F 1944. 

Smitli, A. C. Reminiscences of fern collecting in Fiji. Am. Fern Jour. 34: 1-16. 
pi, 1, S, Ja~Mr 1944. 

Smitli, 0. P. Species Lupinornm, Saratoga, Cal. 305-320. 7 Ja 1942. 321-326. 

D 1943. 337-368. Ja 1944. 369-384. F 1944. 385-400. F 1944. 

Smith, Mrs. F. 0. A fern new to Worcester County, Massachusetts. Am. Fern 
Jour. 34: 24. Ja-Mr 1944. 

Standley, P. 0. & Steyermark, J. A. Studies of Central American plants—IV. 

Field Mus. Bot. Ser. 23: 31-109. 14 F 1944. V. 113-150. 24 Mr 1944. 
Stewart, B. B. Polygonatum oppositifolinm. Native of central and eastern Hima¬ 
laya. Addisonia 22: 3, 4. pL 706, Ap 1943 [3 Mr 1944]. 

Snmmerhayes, V. S. African orchids. XIV. Bot. Mus. Lead. 11: 201-214. 3 Mr 
1944. 

Tansey, J. W. Hexisea hidentata. Native of Central America. Addisonia 22: 1, 
2. pi 705, Ap 1943 [3 Mr 1944]. 

Tiffany, L. H. ft Britton, M. E. Freshwater Chlorophyceae and Xanthophyceae 
from Puerto Rico. Ohio Jour. Sci. 46: 39-50. Ja 1944. 

Vargas C., C. Nuevas especies de papas silvestres del Peru. Rev. Arg. Agron. 
10: 396-398. 5 D 1943. 

Weatherby, 0. A. A southern variety of Polypodimn peltatvm. Am. Fern Jour. 
34: 17-19. Ja-Mr 1944. 

Wherry, E. T. Note on the southeastern relatives of Lycopodium inundatum. 
Am. Fern Jour. 34: 24. Ja-Mr 1944. 

Wynne, P. E. Drosera in eastern North America. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 166-174. 
/. i-1^. 1 Mr 3944. 

Wynne, F. E. Range extensions of mosses in western North America. Bryologist 
46: 149-155. /. J, S, D 1943 [20 Ja 1944]. 

MORPHOLOGY 

(including anatomy, and cytology in part) 

(See also under Plant Physiology: Riley) 

Blaser, H. W. Studies in the morphology of the Cyperaceae. II. The prophyll. 

Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 53-64. /. 1-55, Ja [7 F] 1944. 

Bloch, B. Developmental potency, differentiation and pattern in meristeins of 
Monstera deliciosa. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 71-77. f, 1-11, F [Mr] 1944. 
Cheadle, V. 1. Specialization of vessels within the xylem of each organ in the 
Monocotyledoneae. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 81-92. f, 1-11, F [Mr] 1944. 

Dodd, J. D. Three-dimensional cell shape in the carpel vesicles of Citrus grandis. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 120-127. f, 1-19, F [Mr] 1944. 

Eigsti, O. J. The occurrence of a pollen tube with four sperms and two tube nuclei 
in Polygonatum, Proc. Okla. Acad. 22: 134-136. /. 1-5, 1942. 

Haupt, A. W. Multiple eggs in Symphyogyna, Bryologist 46: 139-141. D 1943 
[20 Ja 1944]. 

O’Donnell, 0. A. ft Bodrlguez, J. M. Contribucion al conocimiento histologico de 
la materia medica indigena. Arch. Farm. Bioquim. 1; 17-34. pi. 1-S + f. 
1-8, 1943. 

Plymale, E. L. ft Wylie, B. B. The major veins of mesomorphic leaves. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 31: 99-106. /. 1-9, F [Mr] 1944. 
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Bimbachf A. El a jo silvestre (Nothoscordttm inodorum). Bol. Inst. Bot. [Quito] 
74-85. /. 1-5. 5 O 1943. 

Skoog, P. Growth and organ formation in tobacco tissue cultures. Am. Jour. 
Bot. 31: 19-24. /. 1^. Ja [7 FJ 1944. 

Smith, O. M. Microaplanospores of Vaucheria. Farlowia 1: 387-389. f. 1, 

Ja 1944. 

Steil, W. N. Peculiar fern prothalia. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 93-98. /. 1-9. 25 Ja 
1944. 

Went, F. W. Morphological observations on the tomato plant. Bull. Torrey Club 
71: 77-92. /. 1-2S. 25 Ja 1944. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

(See also under Morphology: Skoog; under Mycology: Gottlieb, Waksman et al.) 
Allard, H. A. Length-of-day behavior of Nicotiana gossei. Jour. Agr. Res. 67: 
459-464. /. 1-3, 1943. 

Bailey, L. F. ft McHargue, J. S. Effect of boron, copper, manganese, and zinc 
in the enzyme activity of tomato and alfalfa plants grown in the greenhouse. 
Plant Physiol. 19: 105-116. /. 1-5. Ja |Mr] 1944. 

Berger, J. ft Avery, G. S. Glutamic acid and isocitric acid dehydrogenases in the 
Arena coleoptile and the effect of auxins of these enzymes. Am. Jour. Bot. 

^ 31: 11-19. /. 1-3. Ja |7 F] 1944. 

Biddulph, O. ft Markle, J, Translocation of radio-phosphorus in the phloem of 
the cotton plant. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 65-70. /. 1-3. F [Mr] 19^4. 

Brewer, G. £. F. ft Godar, E. Buffer values of the leaves of some plants. Plant 
Physiol. 19: 164-169. /. 7, Ja [Mr] 1944. 

Crafts, A, 8. ft Lorenz, O. A. Fruit growth and food transport in Cucurbits. 

Plant Physiol. 19: 131-138. Ja |Mr] 1944. 

Curtis, L. C, The exudation of glutamine from lawn grass. Plant Physiol. 19: 
1-5./. 1, Ja (MrJ 1944. 

Emerson, R. L., Stauffer, J. F. ft Umbreit, W. W. Relationships between phos¬ 
phorylation and photosynthesis in Chlorella. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 107-120. 
/. /-^?. F (Mr] 1944. 

Hoagland, D. B. Lectures on the inorganic nutrition of plants. l-226p. pi. 1-28. 
Waltham, Chronica Botanica Co. 1944. 

Johnstone, G. B. ft Feeney, F. L. Periodicity of Gelidium cart Hagineum. a peren¬ 
nial red alga. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 25—29. /. l—f3. Ja [7 F] 1944. 

Pratt, B. Induence of light on the infection of wheat by the powdery mildew, 
Krgsiphc gram in is tritici. Bull. Torrey (3ub 71: 134-143. /. 1, 2. t. 1-3. 
1 Mr 1944. 

Biley, H. P. Relative growth of flower parts of two species of IrU. Bull. Torrey 
Club 71: 122-133. /. 1-8, t. 1. 1 Mr 1944. 

Robbins, W. J. Plants need vitamins too. Torreya 43: 116-125. 11 1943 [10 F 
1944]. 

Bobbins, W. J. ft Kavanagh, F. Temperature, thiamine, and growth of Ph,v- 
comgccs. Hull. Torrey (3ub 71: 1-10. /. 1-3, t. 1-3. 25 Ja 1944. 

Sideris, C, P. ft Young, H. Y. Effects of iron on chlorophyllous pigments, ascorbic 
acid, acidity and carbohydrates of Ananas comosus (L.) Merr., supi)lied with 
nitrate or ammonium salts. Plant Physiol. 19: 52-75. /. 1-16. Ja [Mr] 
1944. 

Sweeney, B. M. The effect of auxin on protoplasmic streaming in root hairs of 
Atwna. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 78-80. /. 1-3. F [Mr] 1944. 
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Taylor, H. A physiological study of diploid and related tetrapolid plants. Proc. 
Okla. Acad. 22: 137, 138. 1942. 

Thut, H. F. ft Loomis, W. £. Relation of light to growth of plants. Plant 
Physiol. 19: 117-130. /, Ja [Mr] 1944. 

Tingley, M. A. Concentration gradients in plant exudates with reference to the 
mechanism of translocation. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 30-38. Ja [7 F] 1944. 
Vlamis, J. ft Davis, A. B. Ejffects of oxygen tension on certain physiological 
responses of rice, barley and tomato. Plant Physiol. 19: 33-51. /. 1-9, Ja 
[Mr] 1944. 

Zimmermaii, P. W. The formative influences and comparative effectiveness of 
various plant hormone-like compounds. Torreya 43: 98-115. /. 1-4, i, 1-5, 
D 1943 [10 F 1944]. 

GENETICS 

(including cytogenetics) 

(See also under Taxonomy: Boyle; under Plant Physiology: Taylor) 
Babcock, E. B. ft Jenkins, J. A. Chromosomes and phylogeny of Crepis. III. 
The relationships of one hundred and thirteen species. Univ. Cal. Publ. 
Bot. 18: 241-291. /. 1-S4, 30 N 1943. 

Cave, M. 8. ft Constance, L. Chromosome numbers in the Hydrophyllaceae: II. 

Univ. Cal. Publ. Bot. 18: 293-298. /. 1-3, 29 Ja 1944. 

Eigsti, O. J. ft Taylor, H. The induction of polyploidy in Phlox by^ colchicine. 

Proc. Okla. Acad. 22: 120-122. 1 pi, 1942. 

Myers, W. M. The randomness of chromosome distribution at anaphase I in 
autotriploid Lolium perenne Ij. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 144-151. f. 1-5, 1. 
1-3. 1 Mr 1944. 

Bife, D. 0. The genetics of certain common variations in Coleus. Ohio Jour. 
Sci. 46: 18-24. /. 1. Ja 1944. 

Bollins, B. C. Evidence for natural hybridity between Guayule (Parfhrnium 
argentafum) and Mariola {Parihenium incanum). Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 
93-99. /. 1-10. F [Mr] 1944. 

Shull, Q-. H. Genetics, the unifying sicence in biology. Torreya 43: 120-131. 
D 1943 [10 F 1944]. 

litebbins, G. L. ft Tobgy, H. A. The cytogenetics of hybrids in Prom us. I. Hyl)rids 
within the section Ceratochloa. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 1-11. /. 7-76'. Ja |7 
F] 1944. 

MYCOLOGY 

(See also under Plant Physiology: Pratt) 

Barghoom, E. 8. ft Linder, D. H. Marine fungi: Their taxonomy and biology. 

Farlowia 1: 395-467. pi. 1-7. ■¥ f.'1-3. Ja 1944. 

Bennett, O. W. Latent virus of dodder and its effect on sugar beet and other 
plants. Phytopathology 34: 77-91. f. 1—7. Ja 1944. 

Berkeley, G. H. Root-rots of certain non-cereal crops. Bot. Rev. 10: 67-123. 
F 1944. 

Burllngham, G. 8. Studies in North American Russulae. Mycologia 36: 104- 
120. /. l-£. Ja-F 1944. 

Carvajal, P. ft Edgerton, C. W. The perfect stage of Colletotrichum falcatum. 

Phytopathology 34: 206-213. /. 1-5. F 1944. 

Chester, K. 8* Physiogenic .brooming in Chinese elm. Proc. Okla. Acad. 23: 
46-49. /. 1. 1943. 

Costa, A. Multiplication of viruses in the dodder, CuHcnta eampestris. Phyto¬ 
pathology 34: 151-162. f. 1, F 1944. 
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Davidsoi^ B. W. ft Campbell, W. A. Observations on a gall of sugar maple. 
Phytopathology 34; 132-135. /. 1, Ja 1944. 

Fltspatrlck, H. M. The first twelve years of the Mycological Society of America. 
Mycologia 36: 1-17. port. Ja-F 1944. 

Gk>ttlieb, D. The mechanism of wilting caused by Fumrium hulbigenum var. 
lycopcrsici. Phytopathology 34; 41-59. /. i, Ja 1944. 

Hansen, H. N. ft Rawlins, T. E. Cercospnra fruit and leaf spot of olive. Phyto¬ 
pathology 34; 257-259. f.l. F 1944. 

Hardison, J. B. Specialization of pathogenicity in Erymphe graminis on wild and 
cultivated grasses. Phytopathology 34: 1-29. Ja 1944. 

Herre, A. W. C. T. A neglected field of study with the description of a new lichen 
from California. Farlowia 1; 391-393. Ja 1944. 

Hildebrand, E. N. New strain of Agrobaeterium rubi from Boysenberry. Phy¬ 
topathology 34; 259, 260. /. 7. F 1944. 

Humphrey, H. B. ft Dufrenoy, J. Host-parasite relationship between the oat 
plant (Avrna spp.) and crown rust (Puccinia coronata). Phytopathology 
34; 21-40. /. 7-6'. Ja 1944. 

Jauch, C. La presencia de *' Cylwdrocladium scoparium* * en la Argentina. Rev. 
Arg. Agron. 10: 355-360. pi. £9, 30. f. 7, 2. 5 B 1943. 

Karling, J. S. Phagomy.ra algarum n. gen., n. sp., an unusual parasite with 
])lasmodiophoralean and proteomyxean characteristics. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 
38-52. /. 7-7-7. Ja | 7 F] 1944. 

Kern, F. D. ft Thurston, H. W. Additions to the Uredinales of Venezuela—III. 
Mycologia 36; 54-64. Ja-F 1944. 

Kunkel, L. O. Viruses in relation to the growth of plants. Torreya 40*; 87-95. 
/. 1-9. 1) 1943 |10 F 1944]. 

Lepage, E. 1^*8 lichens, les mousses et les h^^pathpies du Quebec. TI. Nat. Canad. 
70; 282-289. N-D 1943 [F 1944.J III. Deuxieme section. I5tude sommaire 
de la Pedologie. 71: 40-46. Ja-F |Mr] 1944. 

McClellan, W. D. A seedling blight of castor bean, Bid nun communis. Phyto¬ 
pathology 34: 223-229. /. 7-4. F 1944. 

McCubbin, W. A. Relation of .spore dimensions to their rate of fall. Phyto- 
])athology 34: 230-234. F 1944. 

McKinney, H. H. ft Clayton, E. E. Acute and chronic symptoms in the tobacco 
ring-s]>ot disease. Phytopatholgy 34; 60-76. / 1-4. Ja 1944. 

Mundkur, B. B. THldia tumefadens, a remarkable gall-forming smut from 
India. Phytoj)athology 34: 143-146. /. 7-4. Ja 1944. 

Negroni, P. Sobre el Pacdlomyces Burd (Pollacci) Thom., como probable hongo 
entomogeno de la mariposa. Rev. Inst. Bact. [Buenos Aires] 11; 265-267. 
pi. 24, 2d. 8 N 1943. 

Newhall, A. O. A serious storage rot of celery caused by the fungus Ansatospora 
macrospora n. gen. Phytopathology 34; 92-105. /. 1-3. Ja 1944. 

Nickerson, W. J. Studies in the genus Zygosaccharomyces I. Transfer of 
Pellicle-forming yeasts to Zygopichia. Farlowia 1; 469—481. Ja 1944. 

Orton, C. R. Graininicolous species of Phyllachora in North America. Mycologia 
36; 18-53. Ja-F 1944. 

Reed, O. M. Phytopathology—1867-1942. Torreya 43; 155-169. I) 1943 [10 
F 1944]. 

Rogers, D. P. T\w genera Trechispora and Galdytia (Thelephoraceae). My¬ 
cologia 36; 70-103. f. 1-14. Ja-F 1944. 
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Singer, B. Notes on taxonomy and nomenclature of the polypores. Mycologia 36: 
66-69. Ja-F 1944. ' 

Sipe, r. P. Lichens of Crater Lake National Park. Bryologist 46: 135--138. D 
1943 [20 Ja 1944]. 

Smith, A. H. fr Heeler, L. B. New and interesting Agarics from Tenffessee and 
North Carolina. Lloydia 6: 248-266. phl-4, f, i. T> 1943. [F 1944]. 

Sprague, B. Phoma terrestris on Gramineae in the northern Great Plains. Phy¬ 
topathology 34: 129-131. Ja 1944. 

Stevens, N. £. Cranberry false blossom in relation to flooding wafter. Phyto- 

« pathology 34: 140-142. Ja 1944. ^ 

Tervet, I. W. Theirelation of seed quality to the development of smut in oats. 
Phytopathology 34: 105-115. Ja 1944. 

XTUetrup, A. Further studies on a species of Helminthosporium parasitizing 
com. Phytopathology 34: 214-222. /. fS. F 1944. 

Valleau, W. D., Johnson, E. M. ft Diachun, S. Hoot infection of crpp plants and 
weeds by tobacco leaf-spot bacteria.* Phytopathology 34: 163-174. /. 1-3. 

1944. 

Wahsman, S. A., Bugle, E. ft Beilly, H. C. Bacteriostatic and bactericidal proper¬ 
ties of antibiotic substances, with special reference to plant-pathogenic 
bacteria. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 107-121. i. 1-5. 1 Mr 1944. 

Wallace, J. M. ft Lesley, J. W. Recovery from curly top jn the tomato in rela¬ 
tion to strains of the virus. Phytopathology 34: 116-123. /. 1. Ja 1944. 

Welmer, J. L. Botrytis leaf spot of vetch. Phytopathology 34: 245r24,9. f. 1. 
F 1944. 

Whetsel, H. H. A new genus of the Sclerotiniaceae. Farlowia 1: 483-488. f. 1-6. 
Ja 1944. 

ECOLOGY AND PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

Cain, S. A. Criteria for the indication of center of origin in plant geographical 
studies. Torreya 43: 132-154. D 1943 [10 F 1944]. 

Hutchinson, G. E. Limnological studies in Connecticut. VII. A critical examina¬ 
tion of the supposed relationship between phytoplankton periodicity and 
chemical changes in lake water. * Ecology 25: 3-26. /. 1-6. Ja 1944. 

McComb, A. L. ft Loomis, W. E. Subclimax prairie. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 46- 
76. f. 1-25. 25 Ja 1944. 

Maloney, M. M. Revegetation of coail stripped land near Henryetta, Oklahoma. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. 22: 123-129. /. 1-3, 1942. 

Oosting, H. J. The comparative effect of surface and crown fire on the com¬ 
position of a loblolly pine comnumity. Ecology 26: 61-69. Va 1944. 

Pessln, L. J. ft Chapman, B. A. The effect of living grass on the growth of 
longleaf pine seedlings in pots. Ecology 25: 85-90. Ja 1944. 

Williams, B. M. ft Oosting, H. J. The vegetation of Pilot Mountain, North C.'iro- 
lina: a community analysis. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 23-45. /. i, 2., i. 1-4. 25 
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GENERAL BOTANY 
(including biography) 
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THE FUNCTION -AND STRUCTURE OF THE PARENCHYMA 
SHEATH PLASTIDS OF THE MAIZE LEAF 

M. M. Rhoades and Alcides Carvalho^ 

In connection-with a fj:enetic study of chlorophyll variegation in maize 
(Rhoades 1943) it was necessary to prepare sectioned material of the leaf. 
When these slides were examined, our attention was caught by the unusual 
plastids of the single-layered parencl^yma or bundle sheath cells surround¬ 
ing the vascular bundles. A survey of the literature disclosed no account 
of these plastids which agreed with our conception* of their structure and 
function; so a brief account has been prepared. 

Many grasses *have two cell layers surrounding the vascular bundles, 
while others have a single layer. Schwendeiier (1890) designated the outer 
layer as the parenchyma sheath and the inner layer, whose inner walls are 
often thickened,^as the mestome sheath. The parenchyma sheath cells 
of some grasses contain chloroplasts, while these cells of other grasses are 
colorless. The members of the subfamily Pooideae have the vascular bundles 
enclosed in a thieve-walled mestome sheath surrounded by a parenchyma 
sheath, while in the subfamily Panicoideae there is only a parenchyma sheatl^ 
(Arber 1934). That the cells of the parenchyma sheath of many grasses 
contain chloroplasts has long been knowii, and their presence led Haber- 
landt (1914) to suggest that the green parenchyma sheath cells might have 
an undis(*overed function in addition to their acting both as the efferent 
tissue and as an unimportant addition to the chlorophyll-apparatus of the 
plant. Although this question posed by Haberlandt has been answered 
in part, it is tlie purpose of this paper to present further studies on the 
structure and function of the chloroplasts in the parenchyma sheath cells 
of the maize leaf. 

Schwendener (1890) and Strasburger (1891) reported that the 
parenchyma sheath enclosing the vascular, bundle of the maize leaf was 
chlorophyll-bearing. .Kiesselbach (1916) observed that the parenchyma 
sheath cells of maize ct)ntained chloroplasts larger than those of the 
mesophyll cells. He further stated that .these plastids “assumed an abnormal 
elongated shape and grouped themselves in an* unnatural crescent arrange¬ 
ment about the outer edge of the cells’’ when subjected to a chrome-acetic 
fixing agent. WeatherWax (1923) mentions the large prominent chloroplasts 
of the parenchyma sliQ^th but adds nothing to Kiesselbacdi’s observations. 

1 Rockefeller Foundati5n Fellow at Columbia University. 
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Eames and MacDaniels (1925) figure a cross section of a corn leaf which 
gives a misleading picture of the parenchyma sheath plastids. They also 
identify the parenchyma sheath of grasses as the mestome sheath, which is 
contrary to the terminology of other investigators. Avery (1930) also 
figured and briefly described the parenchyma sheath of the leaf bundles 
of maize and stated: *‘The vascular bundles are surrounded by a chloro¬ 
phyll-bearing bundle sheath. The chloroplasts of the bundle sheath cells 
differ from those of other cells of the leaf.” Arber (1934) figures a cross 
section of a leaf bundle of maize showing the parenchyma sheath but makes 
no statement about the plastids. Sharman (1942) and Esau (1943) have 
made careful studies on the ontogeny of the vascular bundles of maize. 
Esau noted that the parenchyma sheath cells contained abundant large 
chloroplasts, while Sharman made no mention of the plastids. The papers 
cited above may be summarized, in so far as they concern the parenchyma 
sheath, as agreeing only that the single layer of cells comprising the 
parenchyma sheath around the vascular bundles in the maize leaf contains 
numerous chloroplasts larger than those of the mesophyll cells. 

Zirkle (1929) in an intensive study of the plastids of maize recognized 
that the cells of the bundle sheath contained specialized chloroplasts con¬ 
cerned with starch storage. He believed that the smaller plastids of the 
mesophyll had central vacuoles containing starch when conditions were 
favorable for photosynthesis. Each plastid of the bundle sheath cells was 
thought to contain in the plastid vacuole a centrally located starch grain. 
According to Zirkle, the surfaces of these plastids possess pores leading to 
their central vacuoles. When the plastids were oriented on their fiat surfaces, 
the pores appeared round, but when the plastids were viewed from the side 
therv^ appeared as slits. He concludes that the pores are concentrated on the 
flatter surfaces of the plastid and lead to the vacuole but do not point to the 
plastkrs center. We believe that Zirkle has misinterpreted several important 
structures. Further reference to his account of these plastids will be made 
later. 

Weier (1932), in a paper dealing with the possible homology of the 
plastids with the Golgi zone, figured a cell from a maize leaf which un¬ 
questionably came from the parei^hyma sheath, although Weier does not 
so state. He found that the plastids of this cell contained cavities” filled 
with starch. He says nothing of the kinds of cholorplasts found in the meso¬ 
phyll and bundle sheath cells. 

STRUCTURE OF THE BUNDLE SHEATH PLASTm 

A brief survey of the v\)luminous but controversial literature on plastid 
structure reveals that their fixation images may differ greatly from Iheir 
appearance in living c'ells. Since most of our observations were made on 
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fixed material, it is clear that our comments on the structure of the 
parenchyma sheath plastids must remain of a tentative nature until a more 
thorough study has been made. However, some of the grosser features are 
clearly revealed, and it is with these that we shall concern ourselves. 



Fig. 1. Cross section of a maize leaf showing single-layered parenchyma sheath en¬ 
closing vascular bundle containing flattened ellipsoidal starch-containing plastids. Most of 
the jibistids in the sheath cells are so oriented that a cross section of the leaf presents 
them in side view, but a few are shown in face view. The sheath cells contained many 
more plastids than are included in the drawing; in some cells they were tightly packed 
like a stack of coins. In side views of the plastids the starch grains appear as small 
elli))Soidal bodies, while in face views they have a spherical shape. 

Kiesselbach (1916) found a marked difference in appearance between 
fixed and living bundle sheath plastids of corn. He believed that the fixing 
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fluid caused the plastids to assume an unusual crescent-like orientation in 
the cell. Our own observations, however, indicate that except for changes in 
position due to alterations in the size and shape of the plastids, it is doubtful 
if any movement of these plastids occurs upon their being fixed. When free¬ 
hand sections of fresh leaves were mounted in water, the plastids absorbed 
water and became distended. Fixation images of these plastids were very 
similar when fixed in Regaud’s, Champy’s, or Craf; their fixed appearance 
resembled that of living material mounted in paraffine oil. 

In fixed material stained with haematoxylin the plastid of the bundle 
sheath appears as a flattened ellipsoid with a deeper-staining rim or shell 
partially enclosing a lighter-staining central core (figs. 1, 3, 6, 8). When 
viewed from different positions, these plastids present varying shapes owing 
to their asymmetrical form. Bundle sheath plastids, especially those which 
lack starch grains, in face views have a striking resemblance to the 
dictyosomes of the Golgi apparatus. The peripheral, more deeply staining 
rim is seen to contain in starch-free plastids numerous small colorless areas 
which appear like vacuoles. It is in these vacuolar-like regions of the 
plastid that starch is later deposited. The ‘‘vacuoles” and the starch grains 
have the same shape and approximate size. When starch is present, the 
grains are found embedded in but protruding from the surface of the 
plastid. The central region of the plastid contains neither starch vacuoles 
nor starch grains. The number of starch-forming “vacuoles” in a starch-free 
plastid may be equal to the number of starch grains subsequently formed 
by that plastid. It is possible, however, that as soon as one of these 
“vacuoles” has formed one mature starch grain, it begins the elaboration 
of,a second, and so forth, so that the number of starch grains formed may be 
greater than the number of starch-forming regions. A decisive answer to this 
problem could be had either by an'accurate determination of the number of 
“vacuoles” in a living plastid and the number of starch grains found later 
or by a statistical study of fixed material. In a single plastid the starch 
grains, which are arranged in seyeral layers when viewed on edge, range in 
number from fewer than 20 to more than 40. The individual starch grains are 
easily detached from the surface of the plastid and may be found floating 
free in the mounting fluid. These detached grains are especially noticeable 
in iodine-stained preparations, where they appear as blue-colored ellipsoidal 
bodies. Although a plastid contains a number of starch grains, each grain is 
simple rather than compound. Figure 2 is an optical section of a young 
plastid containing 20 individual starch grains. Ten of the grains lie in one 
focal plane, the remainder lying above and below. These definite regions, 
the vacuoles, of the parenchyma sheath plastid which are concerned with 
starch formation are similar in function, though not in structure, to the 
pyrenoids of algal and moss plastids. 
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A comparable situation has been reported by Zirkle (1926) for the 
ordinary (mesophyll) plastid of Elodea canadensis which has a central 
vacuole containing a single starch grain. This vacuole is visible when no 
starch is present. 

The parenchyma sheath cells enclosing young vascular bundles of maize 
have smaller plastids than do older cells; they not only have fewer starch 
grains but are less flattened than plastids of mature bundles. 

The above description of the parenchj^ma sheath plastid differs in several 
fundamental respects from Zirkle's (1929) account. What he believes to be 
pores of the plastid leading to the centrally located vacuole are actually 
starch grains, which do not stain with haematoxjdin and appear colorless 



Fig. 2. Median optical section of a small parenchyma sheath plastid in side view show¬ 
ing arrangeinent of starch grains. These starch grains are embedded in the plastid but are 
separated from each other by thin layers of plastid substance. This plastid contains 20 
starch grains. Ten are in one focal plane, the remainder lying above and below. The 
central region of the j)la8tid is not visible when viewed from this position. This plastid 
is a much less flattened ellipsoid than those shown in figure 1. 


(see Zirkle’s figure 1). He believes that each plastid contains a single cen¬ 
trally located starch grain; but we have shown that these plastids have as 
high as 40 starch grains. Zirkle reported that the mesophyll plastids con¬ 
tained star(*h in their (‘entral vacuoles when conditions were especially fav¬ 
orable for photosynthesis. In our experiments with field-grown maize we 
found no trace of starch in these plastids either with the iodine test or with 
polarized light. This was true even though abundant starch was present in 
the bundle sheath plastids. We conclude that starch synthesis normally does 
not occur in the mesoph.vll plastids; they are devoted to the elaboration of 
soluble carbohydrates. That the differences in structure and function be¬ 
tween the mesophyll and sheath plastids may be only a reflection of local 
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physiological conditions, especially the concentration of soluble sugars, and 
are not due to inherent differences is indicated by the observation of the 
remarkable transformation of the mesophyll plastids into sheath-like plastids 
by greatly increasing the amount of sugar present in the leaf. The cut ends 
of young maize leaves were immersed in a strong sucrose solution (27 grams 
of sucrose in 100 cc. of water). After 30 hours in the sugar solution the 
mesophyll plastids in the portion of the leaf just above the level of the solu¬ 
tion each contained a number of simple starch grains. Seventy-eight hours 
after being placed in the sugar solution the change of the mesophyll plastids 
into sheath-like plastids w^as virtually complete. Except that the smaller 
mesophyll plastids contained fewer but larger starch grains they closely 
resembled the sheath plastids. In normally growing leaves the sugars manu¬ 
factured in the mesophyll cells are moved into the bundle sheath cells. Pre¬ 
sumably the sugar concentration of the mesophyll cells remains at a rela¬ 
tively low level while that of the bundle sheath becomes increasingly greater. 
Under such conditions the mesophyll plastids are concerned only with photo¬ 
synthetic activity while the bundle sheath plastids elaborate, and tempo¬ 
rarily store, starch. However if the sugar concentration of the mesophyll 
cells becomes unusually high it might be expected, on the basis of the above 
experiment, that the mesophyll plastids would contain starch. 

It has long been known that the plastids of the b\uidle sheath cells of 
the corn leaf are green, although of a lighter color than the plastids of the 
mesophyll. If the green pigment is chlorophyll, these plastids may be capable 
of photosynthesis. The starch deposited within them might be derived from 
sugars synthesized there and not from soluble carbohydrates moved in 
from the surrounding mesophyll cells. The heavy deposit of starch found in 
these plastids would seem to be greater than (*ould be accounted for by 
their photosynthetic activity, but actually nothing is known of their ability 
in this resf)ect. Fortunately we were able to show unequivoctally that the 
starch found in these plastids was derived from soluble carbohydrates made 
in the mesophyll plastids and translocated to the parenchyma sheath cells 
where the starch synthesis occurred. Certain of the maize leaves collected 
for study were green-and-white-striped. The plastids in the white regions 
were quite distinct from the normal plastids in the green ai*ea of the leaf 
(Rhoades 1943). At the transition zone between the green and white regions 
of one leaf a vascular bundle w^as found enclosed by parenchyma sheath 
cells with normal plastids. Adjacent to the sheath cells on one side of the 
bundle were mesophyll cells with normal green plastids, while next to the 
remaining sheath, cells were mesophyll cells with abnormal plastids which 
lack chlorophyll and are .incapable of photosynthesis. The plastids of the 
sheath cell^ touching green mesophyll cells were filled with starch grains, 
while the normal plastids of bundle sheath cells adjacent to colorless meso- 
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phyll cells contained no detectable starch. Not answered by this experiment 
is the question whether or not any photosynthesis takes place in the green 
bundle sheath plastids. A certain amount of sugar could be manufactured, 
but if the concentration were low, it could be immediately moved into the 
vascular bundle. 

It has been tacitly assumed that the pale green color of the bundle 
sheath plastids is that of chlorophyll. Zirkle (1926) noted the lighter color 
of the sheath plastids of Elodea and suggested that they contained as much 
chlorophyll as the smaller mesophyll plastids but that it was stretched 
into a thinner layer in the larger sheath plastids. The question might be 
left open as to whether or not the green j^igment in the bundle sheath plastids 
is the same kind of chlorophyll as in the mesophyll plastids. It has been 
showji that there is wide variation in the chlorophyll pigments throughout 
the plant kingdom. For example, Spoehr et al. (1942) have shown that 
certain algae lack chlorophyll b w’hile containing chlorofucine. The pos¬ 
sibility should not be summarily dismissed that even wdthin an individual 
plant there may be variation in the kind of chlorophyll or in the ratio of 
chlorophyll a to chlorophyll b in different cells. Sayre (1926) found that the 
guard cells of Humcjr paiientia contained a green pigment wdiich he believed 
on the basis of microchemical tests w^as not true chlorophyll. Since the 
bundle sln^ath plastid of the corn leaf differs from the mesophyll plastid in 
function and structure, the nature of their green pigments might not be 
identical. 

DIl'KNAL CYCLE OF STARCH FORMATION BY BUNDLE 
SHEATH PLASTIDS 

We have presented evidence that the starch deposited in the bundle 
sheath plastids comes from soluble carbohydrates made in the mesophyll cells 
and moved into the sheath cells wdiere the transformation to starch occurred. 
In this section experiments are discussed w^hich indicate that the trans¬ 
formation of soluble carbohydrates to starch occurs in the bundle sheath 
plastids only wdien the rate of movement of sugar into these sheath cells 
from the mesophyll cells is greater than the rate of translocation from the 
bundle sheath cells into the vascular bundles. Further, w^e shall show that the 
starch which increasingly accumulates throughout the day in these plastids 
is transformed back to soluble carbohydrates during the night, w^hen no 
photosynthetic activity takes place, so that by morning the bundle sheath 
plastids are devoid of starch. 

Leaf samples were taken approximately 6 inches from the tip of mature 
leaves from each of three plants at two-hour intervals beginning at 6: 30 
a.m. Eastern War Time on July 27, 1943, and ending at 12: 30 a.m. on July 
28. At 6:30 a.m. on July 28 another collection w^as taken from each of the 
three plants. Each sample consisted of a piece of leaf blade 2 cm. long and 
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1.5 cm. wide. Two samples only were taken from a single leaf; they came 
from opposite sides of the midrib and in all cases were collected at successive 
time intervals. Samples were taken only from the upper leaves of the main 
stalk or of the several tillers, where leaves were well exposed to the rays of 
the sun. Conditions were presumably excellent for photosynthesis, since the 
day was warm and there was an adequate supply of moisture in the soil. 
The leaf samples were fixed in Craf fluid. Some slides were stained with 
haematoxylin and some with a weak I-KI solution. Preliminary tests had 
shown that the bundle sheath plastids seemed devoid of starch when leaf 
samples were taken in the morning, while abundant starch was found later 
in the day. The leaf samples collected at 6:30 a.m., July 27, had bundle 
sheath plastids with no or little starch. In only an occasional sheath cell 
could starch be detected by I-KI. The 8:30 a.m. samples were completely 
devoid of starch; all starch present in these plastids had been hydrolyzed 
and translocated. Starch grains were found in the 10:30 a.m. samples but 
in a relatively slight amount as indicated by the intensity of their blue 
color with I-KI. The 12: 30 p.m. samples had a markedly greater amount of 
starch. Plump starch grains protruded from the surface of the sheath plastids 
and gave an intense color with I-KI. All three of the 2: 30 p.m. samples gave 
a weaker color with I-KI, indicating that less starch was present than at 
12: 30 p.m. This finding is important in view of the fact that the morning of 
July 27 was clear and bright. Beginning approximately at 1:00 p.m. and 
lasting until about 3: 00 p.m., the sky became heavily overcast and the light 
intensity was greatly reduced. Presumably less photosynthetic activity 
occurred in the mesophyll cells during the overcast period; less sugar was 
passed into the bundle sheath cells than was moved into the vascular tissues, 


Explanation of figures B-S 

Fig. 3. Cross section of maize leaf collected at 4: 30 p.m., showing plastids of 
parenchyma sheath cells filled with starch grains. Fixed in Craf fluid; stained with 
haematoxylin. x 480. Fig. 4. Longitudinal section of maize leaf stained with weak 1-KI. 
Starch grains in parenchyma sheath plastids deeply stained, Mesophyll jfiastids (above 
and. below parenchyma sheath) give no Indication of starch. Note starch in gimrd cells 
at lower right (slightly out of focus), x 480. Fig. 5. Longitudinal section of maize leaf 
stained with I-KI followed by partial removal of iodine w'ith higher alcohols. The starch 
grains are clearly visible in the somewhat swollen plastids. x 480. Fig. G. Longitudinal 
section of maize leaf collected at 6: 30 a.m. Fixed with Craf fluid and stauied with 
haematoxylin. Parenchyma sheath plastids are devoid of starch. Me8oi>hyll cells lie to 
right. The deeper-staining rim or shell which partially encloses the lighter-staining central 
core is clearly visible in certain of the plastids. The vacuole-like regions of the deeper- 
staining rim where starch grains will be formed can be seen as light-staining regions. 
x480. Fig. 7. Cross section of barley leaf showing parenchyma sheath cells with small 
plastids concentrated to one side of cell. These plastids take a deeper stain with haema¬ 
toxylin than do the larger plastids of the mesophyll cells, x 300. Fig. 8. Longitudinal sec¬ 
tion of maize leaf collected at 6: 30 a.m. Stained with haematoxylin. When seen in face 
view the sheath plastids resemble the dictyosomes of the Golgi apparatus. Note vacuole¬ 
like regions in deeper-stainiflg rim of plastid. x 480. 
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SO part of the starch accumulated by the sheath plastids in the late morning 
hours was hydrolyzed to soluble sugars and translocated. The skies cleared 
about 3; 00 p.m. and the rest of the day was sunny and bright. The 4:30 p.m. 
samples contained a great quantity of starch, as did the 6:30, 8:30, and 
10: 30 p.m. samples. It is our impression that the greatest quantity of starch 
was present in the 6: 30 and 8: 30 p.m. samples, but no quantitative deter¬ 
minations were made. 

The sun set at 8:18 p.m. on July 27. There was still a considerable amount 
of starch in the bundle sheath plastids of the samples collected at 12: 30 the 
following morning but less than at 10: 30 the night before. It was possible to 
find a few plastids with a faint blue color in the 6: 30 a.m., July 28, samples, 
but the majority of the bundle sheath plastids gave no indication of starch 
with I-KI. All or nearly all of the starch formed in these plastids in the 
daylight hours of July 27 had been transformed back to sugar during the 
night. 

The sun rose at 5: 46 a.m. on July 27. It was a warm and mniiy morning. 
A minor but detectable quantity of starch could be found in a few of the 
bundle sheath plastids of the 6: 30 a.m. samples, while no starch was present 
in the 8: 30 a.m. samples. This suggests that hydrolysis of the stored starch 
had not been quite completed by 6:30 a.m. but was finished by 8:30 a.m. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that some photosynthetic activity had oc¬ 
curred prior to 8; 30 a.m. Presumably the photosynthetic rate at this time 
was so low that the rate wath which sugar moved into the sheath cells was 
less than the rate of its passing from the sheath cells into the vascular ele¬ 
ments; consequently no starch was deposited and the hydrolysis and 
translocation of the starch formed the previous day was completed. In the 
lat€^ hours of the day more sugar is manufactured than can be translocated 
by the vascular bundles, and this excess of sugar is temporarily stored as 
starch in the bundle sheath plastids. Later, when the cessation or slowing 
of photosynthesis occurs, this starch is hydrolyzed and translocated into 
the bundles. This interpretation is consistent with all observed facts and 
offers a logical explanation for the presence of the specialized plastids of 
the bundle sheath. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OTHER GRASSES 

Maize belongs to the subfamily Panicoideae which includes the Andropo- 
goneae, the Maydeae, and the Pauiceae. Schwendener (1890) found that the 
majority of the Panicoideae have a parenchyma sheath but no mestome 
sheath enclosing the vascular bundles. Sorghum is a member of the Andropo- 
goneae. A study of leaf sections disclosed a situation similar to that in maize. 
The parenchyma sheath cells have unusually large, pale-green chloroplasts 
containing many starch^grains. The occurrence of a diurnal cycle of starch 
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deposition and removal probably exists in these plastids as in maize, but this 
was not established. 

The common cereals—oats, wheat, and barley—^belong to the subfamily 
Pooideae. A cursory examination was made of their leaf histology. Our 
studies were made only on fixed sections of young leaves collected in the 
afternoon. Possibly different conditions would be found in older leaves, since 
Percival (1921) states that the outer sheath of older leaves of wheat contains 
few or no plastids. In these cereals each leaf bundle is surrounded by an 
inner and outer layer of cells. The parenchyma sheath cells have numerous 
plastids which, however, are smaller than the plastids of the mesophyll. 
The mestome sheath has no plastids. Only small amounts of starch, appar¬ 
ently lying in a central region of the plastid, were found in the parenchyma 
sheath plastids and also in the mesophyll plastids. The parenchyma and 
mesophyll plastids of wheat, oats, and barley had so little starch that their 
leaves gave only a perceptible color with I-KI. On the other hand, the great 
amount of starch found in the parenchyma sheath plastids of corn and 
sorghum gives their leaves an intense black color with I-KI. The parenchyma 
sheath plastids were found concentrated at the side of the cell bordering 
the mes(){)hyll. The above observations hold for all three genera, but slight 
differences were noted. The greatest size difference between the sheath 
plastids and the mesophyll plastids was found in the barley leaf, although a 
difference in size exists in both wheat and oats (fig. 7). In structure and 
function, the parenchyma sheath plastids of wheat, oats, and barley, all 
members of the Pooideae, are obviously different from the bundle sheath 
plastids of maize and sorghum which belong to the Panicoideae. It will be 
of interest to ascertain to what extent the members of the two subfamilies 
of grasses differ in this respect. 


summary 

The parenchyma sheath cells enclosing the vascular bundles of the corn 
leaf contain specialized plastids, green in color, concerned with the elabora¬ 
tion of standi. The starch grains are formed in definite vacuole-like regions 
in the plastid. A plastid may have as many as 40 starch grains. Starch is de¬ 
posited in these plastids only when the rate of movement of sugar from 
the mesophyll cells into the bundle sheath cells is greater than the rate 
with which sugar passes from the sheath cells into the vascular elements. 
The bundle sheath plastids deposit starch increasingly during the day. At 
night this starch is hydrolyzed to soluble carbohydrates and translocated 
so that the plastids are free of starch by morning. No starch was found 
in the mesophyll plastids at any time during the day or night. The bundle 
sheath plastids of sorghum are similar in function to those of maize; this 
specialization of the bundle sheath plastids may be typical of the subfamily 
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Panicoideae. The parenchyma sheath plastids of wheat, oats, and barley, all 
members of the subfamily Pooideae, are different in size and function from 
those of maize and sorg'hum. 

Department of Botany, Columbia University 
New York 
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THE INHERITANCE OF CERTAIN CHARACTERS IN A CROSS 
OF TWO AMERICAN SPECIES OF LACTUCA 

Thomas W. Whitaker 

INTRODUCTION 

Two American species of Lactuca, L, canadensis L. and L. graminifolia 
Michx., are endemic in the eastern portions of the United States and Canada. 
In g^eneral L. canadensis ranges from Nova Scotia westward to Saskatchewan 
and as far south as Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas and occurs 
in dry or moist open ground. Lactuca graminifolia is found farther south 
than L. canadensis. Its range extends from South Carolina to Florida and 
west as far as Texas. It usually occurs in rich soil in fields or woods. 

Lactnca canadensis and L. graminifolia have seventeen pairs of chromo¬ 
somes (Babcock et al. 1937). There is good evidence that the American 
species of Lactuca (with one exception) are amphidiploids, although the 
exact steps in their origin remain obscure. They are assumed to have origi¬ 
nated by hybridization of Old World species of Lactuca with eight and nine 
chromosomes followed by amphidiploidy. 

The presejit study was initiated with the primary purpose of investi¬ 
gating all available species of Lactuca as possible sources of desirable genes 
for introduction into cultivated lettuce, L. sativa. The data reported in the 
present paper have been incidental to our main project, but it is felt that 
these observations may contribute to a better understanding of the char¬ 
acters which differentiate certain species in nature. In analyzing the rela¬ 
tions between these two species (L. canadensis and L. graminifolia) it may 
be possible to throw some light on the hypothesized origin of the American 
species of Lactuca. 

The relationships between these two species are unique, and differ in 
detail from other reported cases of this kind (see Goodwin 1938; Winge 
1938). First, they are quite distinct entities morphologically, and would be 
considered ‘‘good speciesby even the most conservative taxonomist. Sec¬ 
ond, in reciprocal crosses the Fi and succeeding generations are extremely 
fertile. Third, the species under consideration are not ordinary diploids or 
tetraploids, but euploids of some sort, most probably amphidiploids. Fourth, 
both species are predominantly self-pollinated and are self-fertile. 

As mentioned above, both Lactuca graminifolia and L. canadensis have 
seventeen pairs of chromosomes. Usually there is little or no multivalent 
formation, the entire complement being composed of bivalents at first meta¬ 
phase. In the Fi hybrid there is regular pairing of the chromosomes of the 
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two parental species. An examination of several F 2 plants indicates that 
meiosis follows a normal course in all of those examined. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS 

In 1933 the late J. B. Norton observed in the vicinity of Hartsville, 
South Carolina, plants which seemed to be intermediate between Lactuca 
canadensis and L. graminifolia. These plants were found in locations where 
the two species were arrowing to|?ether, and were evidently sejrre^ates, pro¬ 
duced as a result of natural crossing between them. 

Norton collected seed of both species, and of the intermediate plants. 
Starting with seed from this source, the present study has extended over a 
period of several years. We were able to produce, without difficulty, Fi 
hybrids between the two species. The Fi and plants from subse<iuent genera¬ 
tions proved to be fully as fertile as the parental species. Under our condi¬ 
tions both species have been very uniform. The two species and the Fi are 
described below (see figures 1, 2). 

Description of Lactuca canadensis L. Stems stout, erect, 2-3 m. high, 
leafy, glabrous, paniculate above; basal leaves sparingly hirsute with scat¬ 
tered long and short hairs on upper surface, and long hairs on midrib both 
above and below; cauline leaves largely glabrous with few long hairs on 
midribs; basal leaves spatulate, dentate to pinnatifid; cauline leaves sinuate 
pinnatifid; involucres 10-12 mm. long; bracts linear-lanceolate to lanceolate; 
pollen grains yellow; ligules orange yellow; achenes flat, oval, black, narrow- 
margined, with single prominent rib in the middle of each face, 3-4 mm. 
long, contracted into slender beaks 1-2 mm. long; biennial, seed planted 
in the spring makes only rosette of leaves until the following spring when 
seed stalk develops. 

> 

,^escription of Lactuca graminifolia Michx. Stems slender, 0.5-1.0 m. 
hi^glabrous, panicullite above; leaves linear, basal mostly pinnatifid, with 
a few narrow spreading or deflexed lobes, others entire; involucres 18-20 
mm. long; bracts linear-lanceolate to lanceolate; pollen grains grey; ligules 
purple-blue, achenes flat, oblong-elliptical, dark purple-brown, narrow- 
margined, with single prominent rib in the middle of each face, 5-6 mm. 
long, contracted into slender beaks 3-4 mm. long; in South Carolina, accord¬ 
ing to Norton, normally a winter annual blooming early in the spring from 
autumn sown seed; in coastal Southern California it grows well as either a 
winter or a summer annual. 

Eeciprocal cross pollinations between Lactuca canadensis and L. gramini¬ 
folia during three seasons have invariably produced an abundance of viable 


Explanation of figures 1-3 

Fig. 1. Left to right: Fi, LcCctuca canademis^ L, graminifolia. Fig. 2. Fg segregates 
from the cross Lactuca canademtiax L. gramimfolia. Fig. 3. Fo individuals showing segre¬ 
gation for growth habit. Annuals for the most part in flower. Low plants in foreground 
are biennials; no indication of seed stalk formation. 
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crossed seed. Bach species appears to produce seed fully as abundantly when 
pollinated by the other species as when self-pollinated. 

Description of Fi (Lactuca canadensis x graminifolia). The Fi plants 
are approximately intermediate (fig.l) between the two species in most 
respects, including height, size and shape of rosette leaves, color and shape 
of ligules, color and size of achenes. In our work the annual habit proved 
to be dominant over biennial habit; grey color of pollen grains dominant 
over yellow color. Lobing of the cauline leaves was dominant over entire 
leaves, although they were not nearly as pinnatifid as L, canadensis (fig. 4). 
Table 1 lists the prominent contrasting characters of the two species, and 
indicates the appearance of these characters in the Fi. 

TABLE 1. Table of prominent contrasting characters. 


L. canadensis L. graminifolia F, 

Growth habit . biennial annual annual 

Ligules. orange yellow purple blue pur])le 

Pollen . orange grey grey 

Involucral bracts 

(length) . 13-14 mm. 19-20 mm. 18-19 mm. 

Cauline leaves. lobed, pinnatifid entire, lanceolate lobed 

Height . 2-3 m. 0.5-1.0 m. 1.2-2.5 m. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

A. Inheritance of Pollen Grain Color. As noted above, Lactuca cana¬ 
densis produces pollen grains with a deep orange color; L. graminifolia has 
grey pollen grains. The Fi plants have grey pollen grains, indicating that 
the gene for grey color of pollen grains is dominant over that for orange 
color. This gene segregates very sharply in the F 2 with no suggestion of 
intermediate colors. In this case pollen color acts as an ordinary sporophytic 
character, since there is no segregation for color in the ^ plants. It seems 
likely that the substances responsible for color are produced by the 
sporophyte. 

From Fi plants grown in 1937 three Fz families were obtained. A total 
of 635 individualit^ere scored for pollen color in the Fz; the results are 
recorded in tabl#^. Of ten F 3 families, four were segregated and six 
appeared to be homozygous (table 3). It is clearly evident from the data 
of tables 2 and 3 that a single gene is responsible for pollen grain color. 

B. Inheritance of Plant Growtlf Habit. The inheritance of growth 
habit has been investigated in several species of plants belonging to widely 
separated families. With one exception the annual habit has been shown to 
be dominant over the biennial habit (Clarke 1935; Abegg 1936), and in all 
cases it was governed by a single gene difference. Melchers (1937) reports 
that growth habit in Hyoscyamus niger is controlled by a single gene; in 
this species the annual habit is recessive to the biennial. 

As noted in a previous report (Thompson et aL 1941), the annual habit 
is dominant over the biennial in several interspecific crosses of Lactuca. A 
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TABLE 2. Segregation for pollen color in F.j families. 


Family 

No. 

No. of 
plants 

Pollen color 

X" 

Orange 

Grey 

Expected 

orange 

Expected 

grey 

13454 . 

554 

137 

417 

' ' 138.5 

415.5 

0.04 

33111-1 . . 

38 

9 

29 

9.5 

28.5 

0.017 

33112-1 . 

43 

16 

27 

10.7 

32.1 

3.42 

Total . 

635 

162 

473 

1 

(df = 3, 

1 

II 

0 

3.477 


limited number of observations have been made on the inheritance of annual 
vs. perennial grrowth habit. In nature Lactiica graminifolia is an annual 
and L, canadensis is biennial. To determine the quantitative expression of 
this character, seed of the parental species, the F,, and one family of F 2 

TABL?] 3. Segregation for pollen color in F 3 families. 


Family No. 

Phenoty])e of 

F, parent 

1 

No. of 
plants 

Pollen color 

X" 

Orange 

Grey 

30001 

grey 

10 


10 


30003 

orange 

19 

19 i 



30004 ... 

grey 

17 i 


17 


30005 

grey 

5 

1 

4 

0.06 

30008 

grey 

24 j 

5 

19 

0.22 

30009 

orange 

15 ' 

15 



30010 

orange 

10 i 

10 



30011 

grey 

72 1 

24 

48 

1.18 

30012 

grey 

70 1 

47 

23 

2.30 

30013 

orange 

1 3 I 

3 




plants were planted durinjr the early part of August. After four weeks in 
the seed bed the plants were transplanted to the field and were scored for 
♦growth habit from October through November. At this time (11/10/39) 
our records show that all plants of L. graminifolia and the Fi hybrids were 
in full flower. Plants of L, canadensis did not produce seed stalks until the 

TABLE 4. Segregation of annual vs. biennial habit of growth in and F^ families. 


Family No. 

Phenotype 
of parent 

Total No. 
of plants ! 

1 

Annual 

Biennial 

x" 

13454 

(F.) 

annual 

334 i 

25" 

i * 

0.67 

33111-1-16 

(P.) 


7 

6 

1 


33111-1-18 

(P») 

i i 

16 

12 

4 


30004 

(P.) 

biennial 

23 

0 

23 


30005 

(P,.) 

annual 

10 

4 

1 6 


33111-1-33 

(P.) 

i ( 

10 ; 

10 



30008 

(P») 


17 i 

10 

1 7 


33112-1-33 

(P») 

biennial 1 

10 1 

} 

0 

! 
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following March. Table 4 shows the segregation in the F 2 family and a few 
of the Fs observations (fig. 3). These rather meager observations, while* 
not conclusive, seem to indicate that growth habit is probably dependent 
upon a single gene difference. 

C. Inheritance of Leaf Lobing. The basal or rosette leaves of Lactuca 
graminifolia are linear and pihnatifid, usually with several narrow lobes 
either spreading or deflexed; in contrast the caulirie leaves are linear- 
lanceolate and entire. On L. canadensis the rosette and flovrer-stalk leaves 
are of the same general character, spatulate and dentate to sinuate pin- 
natifid. In the Fi, leaf shape is approximately intermediate between the two 
parental species, but both rosette and cauline leaves are distinctly pinnatifid 
(fig. 4). In the Fg, most plants have rosette leaves which are more or less 
pinnatifid. In some cases only one leaf of the rosette will be lobed. With 
regard to the cauline leaves there is segregation into two types, lobed or 


TABLE 5. Segregation for lohing in 


Family No. 

Phenotype ! 
of parent 

Total No. 
of plants 

Lobed 

Entire 

X* 

13454 . 

lobed 

1 

746 

582 

164 

3.62 


pinnatifid and entire (fig. 5). Records from one F 2 family of 746 individuals 
are summarized in table 5. Of ten F 3 families, four appeared to be homo¬ 
zygous and six were segregating. However, the number of plants scored 
from each family was not sufficient to make this determination accurate, but 
there is strong evidence from the one F 2 family of 746 individuals that the 
basic leaf pattern is controlled by a single gene. 

Although the basic pattern of the leaf (lobed vs. entire) seems to be 
governed by a single gene, there is apparently a group of modifiers at work 
which are responsible for the number and shape of the lobes. No attempt 
has been made to analyze these f^^jctors. 

‘ DISCUSSION 

The characters selected for study all are apparently simple Mendelian 
gene differences. However, there are a number of other segregating char- 


Explanation of figures 4-6 

Fig, 4. Cauline leaves—two leaves from each plant, dorsal and surface view; left to 
right: Lactuca graminifolia^ entire; Fi (L. graminifolia x L. canadensis), lobed; L, 
canadensis, lobed. Fig. 5. Cauline leaves—entire leaves from three Fo segregates -(dorsal 
and surface view of leaves from each plant). Fig. 6. Cauline leaves—^lobed leaves from 
three Fa segregates (dorsal and surface view of leaves from each plant). Note the varia¬ 
tion in the pattern of lobing, from the minimum condition on the left to the highly pin¬ 
natifid condition of the center leaves. 
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acters which appear to have a more complex basis. With respect to lig^ule 
color, F 2 individuals range from those with a light orange color quite similar 
to Lactuca canadensis to individuals almost lacking in color or with only a 
faint tinge of purple. 

If these two species are amphidiploids, the fact that bivalents are formed 
regularly at first meiotic metaphase indicates that they were derived from 
hybridization between rather distantly related species (Poole 1932; Huxley 
1943). On this basis segregation for at least some of the character differences 
between the two amphidiploids should follow along simple lines, and this 
has been supported by actual observations. This evidence when combined 
with the work of Thompson (1942), who has actually synthesized an amphi- 
diploid Lactuca by crossing a seventeen-chromosome species with a nine- 
chromosome one, lends indirect support to the original postulate of Babcock, 
Stebbins and Jenkins (1937) that the seventeen-chromosome species of 
Lactuca are amphidiploids obtained from a cross (or several crosses) be¬ 
tween a nine-chromosome and an eight-chromosome species followed by 
doubling. 

From the evidence produced in this investigation it is clear that the 
conspicuous differences between these two species are for the most part 
simple gene differences, probably on the same level as those which distin¬ 
guish many varieties of cultivated plants. It is also probable that these two 
species are very closely related, having diverged from a common amphi- 
diploid ancestor. The fact that the species are able to maintain themselves 
as distinct entities in nature is certainly not related to the lack of fertility 
of the hybrids, since all of the individuals resulting from the cross are fully 
as futile as either species. It seems more likely that lack of success of the 
hybrids in nature can be attributed to their inability to encounter an eco¬ 
logical niche to which they are well adapted. One further fact seems im¬ 
portant in this connection. I am told by Dr. R. C. Thompson that in nature 
L. graminifolia flowers well in advance of L. canadensis y and ordinarily has 
completed the flowering cycle before the flowers of L, cMnadensis begin to 
open. This differential timing of the reproductive cycle probably accounts 
for the fact that there is very little hybridization of these two species even 
though there is a decided overlapping of their respective ranges. 

SUMMARY 

1. Two species of Lactuca^ L. graminifolia and L, canadensis, have been 
successfully hybridized. The Fi progeny and plants of subsequent genera¬ 
tions are as fertile as either parent. 

2. A genetic analysis of three marked differences between these two 
species has slipwn that pollen color (grey vs. orange), leaf lobing (lobed vs. 
entire), and growth habit (annual vs. biennial) are each dependent upon 
single^gene differences. 
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3. The evidence accumulated in this work seems to indicate that the dif¬ 
ferences between these two very distinct species are for the most part 
dependent upon simple gene differences. 

4. The relation of the observations reported in this paper to the theory 
of the amphidiploid origin of the seventeen-chromosome Lactucas is 
discussed. 

U. S. Horticultural Field Station 
La Jolla, California 
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CYTOGENETIC STUDIES OF HYBRIDS WITH 
“MAKHA” WHEAT 

T. C. Chin and C. S. Chwang^ 

INTRODUCTION 

On the basis of their chromosome numbers, the wheats fall into three 
groups: the so-called diploid wheats with w = 7, the tetraploids with n = 14, 
and the hexaploids with w = 21. These groups are taxonomically, as well as 
cytologieally, distinct. Within each group the various species, with the no¬ 
table exception of Triticum timopheevi of the tetraploid group, have homolo¬ 
gous chromosomes which pair normally in hybrids. Crosses between groups 
show that the 21 different chromosomes of the hexaploids are composed of 
three sets (genoms) of seven, which are commonly designated A, B, and C, 
respectively, while the chromosomes of the tetraploids consist of sets A and 
B, and those of the diploids of set A. Triticum timopheein is designated 
AAGG by Lilienfeld and Kihara (1934) and Kihara (1937), and AA(33 
by Kostoff (1936). 

Although the designation of the various sets of chromosomes by letter 
is a convenient shorthand device, it does not give an entirely accurate pic¬ 
ture, particularly as regards the A set. As Kihara (1937) has pointed out, 
the A genom of the diploid wheats is not truly homologous with the A of the 
tetraploids, although the two sets are capable of forming up to seven pairs 
in hybrids. Even in hexaploid x tetraploid hybrids, where the respective A 
and B sets ordinarily show normal pairing, multivalent configurations and 
other irregularities are found when certain varieties are used (Love 1941; 
Chin & Chw^ang 1942). That there are intergenomic and possibly intra- 
genomic homologies is shown by the fact that one or more pairs may be 
formed in haploids of wheats of the hexaploid and tetraploid groups. This 
conclusion is borne out by the occurrence of trivalents in tetraploid x diploid 
hybrids (Kihara & Nishiyama 1928; Aase 1930) and of various multivalents 
in hexaploid x tetraploid hybrids. These multiple configurations are presum¬ 
ably due to autosyndesis conditioned by structural changes between non- 
homologous chromosomes (Darlington 1937; Love 1941; Chin 1942; Chin 
and Chwang 1942). 

1 This paper was transmitted to the editor by Dr. Barbara McClintock, to whom it was 
sent by T. C. Chin. In preparing it for publication, the editor had the generous coopera¬ 
tion of Dr. B. Sears. Because of current conditions, it was necessary to dispense with 
the usual intercourse between authors, reviewer, and editor; the authors could not be con¬ 
sulted about some of the modifications made by Dr. Sears, nor had they an opportunity of 
seeing the paper in proof. To publish the numerous tables recourse was had to the Lucien 
M. l^derwood Memorial Fund. 
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Triticum macha Dekapr. & Menab. is a new species of wheat of the hexa- 
ploid or vulgare group found in West Georgia (Dekaprelevitch & Menabde 
1932). Its discoverers regarded it as a possible ancestor of the present-day 
T. spelta, which it resembles in the toughness of its glumes. It is distinct 
from T. spelta, however, in the method of disarticulation of the rachis (Hec¬ 
tor 1936), T, spelta fracturing below the point of attachment of the spikelets 
and T. mocha above. As far as the present authors are aware, cytogenetic 
evidence of its relationship with other wheats is as yet lacking. This paper 
is a preliminary report of a series of cytogenetic investigations of hybrids 
between ‘^Makha^^ and other wheats, with special emphasis on possible phylo¬ 
genetic relationships. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Triticum macha was obtained from the Kansas State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. It was crossed with the two hexaploid species T. 
vulgarc and T. spelta, and with the three tetraploid species T. durum, T. 
turgidum^ and T. dicoccoides in the summer of 1941. Both T. vulgare and 
T. spelta were beardless, while T. turgidum, T. durum var. leucoriim Korn., 
and T. dicoccoides var. Aaronsohni were all fully bearded. T. macha has 
short awns. Spikes and spikelets of most of the species used are shown in 
figures 1 and 3. 

The cytological studies were made from aceto-carmine smears prepared 
in the summer of 1942 at Chengtu. The majority of the slides were mounted 
in Zirkle’s fluid, and the rest in Canada balsam. The drawings were made 
Avith the aid of a camera lucida. 

GENETICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Hexaploid Hybrids. 1. T. vulgare x T, macha. Only two hybrid plants 
were obtained—one from each of the two vulgare varieties used. Both plants 
showed signs of chlorophyll deficiency and were very weak and completely 
sterile. No pollen mother cells could be found. The spikes (fig. 2, no. 2; fig. 3, 
no. 7) were beardless, as in the vulgare parents, whereas the rachis was 
fragile, as in T. macha. Thus fragility of rachis and beardlessness were 
apparently completely dominant. 

2. T. spelta x T. macha. The Pi plants of this cross (fig. 2, no. 1; fig. 3, 
no. 6) were also very weak and showed signs of chlorophyll deficiency, but 
they reached maturity. The amount of sterility was 63.5 per cent. The seed¬ 
lings Avere prostrate, as were those of both parents. The spike was of inter¬ 
mediate density and w^as beardless like T. spelta. The rachis was fragile both 
above and below the spikelets, showing that both types of disarticulation tend 
to be dominant, and suggesting that two independent genes are involved. 
The shoulder of the outer glume was narrow, as in T. macha. 
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Fig. 1. Spikes of (1) T. npella, (2) T. mocha, (.3) T. dicoccoidcs, (4) T. turgidum, and (5) T. durum, x 0.2. Fig. 2. Spikes of (1) 
T. spataxT. mocha, (2) T. vulgare x T. macha, (3) T. mocha xT. dicoccoidea. (4) T. mocha xT. iurgidum, and (5) T. mocha xT. 
durum x 0.2. Fig. 3. Spikelets of (1) T. spelta, (2) T. mocha, (3) T. dicoccoides, (4) T. turgidum, (5) T. durum, (6) T. speltaX^T. 
macha^ (7) T. vulgare xT. macha, (8) T. macha > T. diccoccoidof, (9) T. machaxT. turgiduKh^, and (10) T. macha xT. durum, x 0.2. 
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Pentaploid Hybrids. All three of these hybrids (fig. 2, nos. 3-5; fig. 3, 
nos. 8-10) had awns of intermediate length and spikes much longer than 
those of either parent. The degree of sterility was 37.4 per cent in T, macha x 
T. Uirgkhim, 40.5 per cent in T. macha x T, durum, and nearly 100 per cent 
in T. macha x T. dicoccoides. Most of the Fi plants of the last combination 
were completely sterile. 


OYTOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Hexaploid Hybrid. Associations of from one to six chromosomes were 
observed at first meiotic metaphase in T. speltaxT. macha (table 1). The 


TABLE 1. Combinations of configurations observed in Triiieum speltax T. macha. 


Number of 
mierosporoeytes 

I 


Configii: 

III 

rations 



II 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

2 

13 


2 


1 

1 

o 

15 


1 


1 

o 

2 

17 




1 

1 

1 

18 



i 


1 

3 

17 



1 


1 

5 

10 



1 


1 

2 

16 

1 


1 


1 


15 


3 



;i 


17 


2 



1 

2 

16 


»> 



o 

1 

17 

1 

1 



2 


18 

2 




a 

o 

17 

2 




5 


19 


1 



6 

2 

18 


1 



7 

1 

19 

1 




] 

3 

18 

1 




29 


21 





3 

2 

20 





3 

4 

19 





74 

0.93 

19.08 

0.28 

0.36 

0.05 

0.05 


average number of chromosomes involved in multiple configurations was 
2.90, and the maximum number was 14—in one association of six and tw’o 
associations of four (fig. 8). The maximum number of associations of four 
in the same cell w^as three. Of 74 cells, 39 (52.7 per cent) had multiple con¬ 
figurations; and 20 of these 39 had more than one multiple configuration. 
Twenty-nine of the 74 cells had 21 bivalents, as in figure 9. 

The pairing intensity in the hybrid, as measured by the number of half 
chiasmata per metaphase chromosome, w^as somew^hat lower than in T. macha 
itself (fig. 4)—2.16 compared with 2.45. Even the bivalents considered by 
themselves had only 2.30 half-chiasmata per chromosome in the hybrid. Table 
2 summarizes the data on the number of chiasmata in the various types of 
configurations. 
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Terminal chiasmata constituted 82.8 per cent of the total in T, spelta x T. 
macha. The number of interstitial chiasmata was more variable from cell to 
cell than was the number of terminal chiasmata. This may be attributed to 
the tendency for terminal affinity to cause the localization of metaphase 
chiasmata in the terminal position (Darlington 1937). Also, a possible source 
of variation in the number of interstitial chiasmata lies in the structural 
changes of certain chromosomes, these changes presumably being capable of 
preventing the terminalization of certain chiasmata. 

TABLE 2. Frequencies of configurations with various numbers of chiasmata. Val¬ 
ues are given in percentages of the total number of chromosomes observed of each hybrid. 


6x 

5x 



Hybrids 

T. spelta X 

T, macha x 

T. macha x 

T, macha x 



* T. macha 

T, turgidum 

T, durum 

T. dicoccoides 

0^ 

s 

I 

0 

3.5 

21.7 

21.6 

20.8 


1 

9.2 

4.3 

8.0 

4.2 


II 

2 

41.9 

21.4 

30.8 

27.5 


3 

33.2 

40.6 

30.6 

33.8 

c 


4 

0.9 

1.1 

2.9 



! 





s 

% x 

S 51 

3 * S 

Ill 

*j 

3.1 

1.7 

3.0 

0.8 


3 

1.9 

4.0 

1.7 

3.1 

U’Z 

IV 

4 

3.2 

2.9 

0.6 

8.3 

§ ® 


5 


1 0.6 



X 

o 

G- 

V 

4 

1.2 





b 

1.4 


0.9 

1.6 


VI 

7 


1.7 




i 

8 

0.5 


. 


No. colls observed 

30 

20 

20 

11 


A correlation of -- 0.151 was found between the number of chiasmata per 
cell and tlie number of univalents. This value is statistically insignificant, 
suggesting that failure of pairing between one homologous pair of chromo¬ 
somes may result in aii increase in the number of chiasmata in some other 
pairs (Ribbands 1937). 

The association of six was always in the form of a ring (figs. 8, IOC), 
while the associations of five and of three were always chains. 

Chromosome bridges were observed in 13.8 per cent of the microsporo- 
cytes at first anaphase (table 3). These bridges presumably resulted from 
crossing-over within inverted or duplicated segments, although few were 
accompanied by fragments. The bridges appeared to involve the long arm of 
chromosomes with subterminal centromeres (fig. 16). 
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No basis was found in the cytological data for the high degree of sterility 
(63.5 per cent) of this hybrid. Examination of pollen grains showed only 
17.8 per cent aborted grains. 

Pentaploid Hybrids. The pentaploid hybrids also had associations of 
from one to six chromosomes (table 4; figs. 5-7, 10 A, B). In the average 
number per cell of the various configurations, these hybrids were very sim¬ 
ilar to certain of those reported by Love (1941) between varieties of 1\ vuU 
gave and varieties of T. dicoccum and T. durum —notably the crosses involv¬ 
ing the durum variety Pentad. For T. vulgare var. McMurachy x T. durum 
var. Pentad, he found almost exactly the same average numbers of the vari¬ 
ous configurations as the combined average for the three hybrids reported 
here. 


TABLE 3. Frequency of hridgea at first and second anaphase. 


Hybrid 

stage of 
meioais 

No. bridges 
observed 

No. cells 
examined 

Per cent with 
bridges 

T. spelta X T. macha 

Anaphase I 

12 

87 

13.8 


Anaphase IT 

0 

Many 

0.0 

T, macha x T, tiirgidnm 

Anaphase I 

10 

265 

3.8 


Anaphase II 

26 

178 

14.6 

T, macha x T, durum 

Anaphase I 

4 

240 

1.7 


Anaphase II 

42 

274 

15.4 

T, macha x T, dicoccoides 

Anaphase I 

2 

37 

5.4 


Anaphase II 

2 

10 

20.0 

The fact that several microsporocytes had as few as four 

or five uni- 


valents suggests that there was some pairing among chromo.somes of the C 
genoUft of T. mocha. 

Apparently the hexaploid hybrid involving T. macho had the cai)acity 
for forming one more association of four than had the pentaploid hybrids. 
This is indicated by the fact that one association of six and one of four, or 
two associations of four, were the maximum amount of multivalent formation 
in the pentaploids; whereas one association of six and tAvo of four, as well as 
three associations of four, were found in the hexaploids. It is not clear 
whether the additional association of four in the hexaploid was composed 
entirely of chromosomes from the C genom, or whether it was composed 
partly of chromosomes from the C genom and partly of chromosomes from 
the A or B genom. 

As in the hexaploid hybrid, the association of six was always in the form 
of a ring, and the associations of five and three were always chains. 

The number of half-chiasmata per chromosome, when calculated on the 
basis of 14 possible pairs (that is, 28 chromosomes per cell), was 2.41 for 
T. macho xT, iurgidum/2.29 for T, macho xT, durum, and 2.33 for T, 
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macha x T. dicoccoides. These figures are to be compared with 2.45 for T. 
macha itself and 2.16 for T. spelta x T, macha. It thus appears that the pair¬ 
ing intensity is more nearly normal in the pentaploids than in the hexaploid 
hybrid. In fact, when calculations are made for only the bivalents actually 
present, the values become 2.57, 2.39, and 2.45, respectively, for the three 
pentaploid hybrids—^approximately the same as for T. macha itself. As in 

TABLE 4. Combinations of configurations observed in pentaploid hybrids. 


Number of microsporocytes in Configurations 


T. macha x T. 
turgidum 

T. macha x T, 
durum 

T. macha x T. 
dicoccoides 

I 

IT 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



1 

5 

10 


1 


1 

1 

1 


7 

11 




1 

1 



9 

10 




1 

1 



7 

10 

1 


1 



i 


9 

8 

2 

1 


. 



1 

7 

10 


2 


. 

2 


1 

9 

9 


2 


. 


1 


4 

12 

1 

1 





1 

6 

11 

1 

1 



1 



5 

12 

2 






1 

5 

13 


1 



4 

1 

2 

7 

12 


1 



2 

1 

2 

9 

11 


1 


... 

1 



11 

10 


1 

. 

.. . 

I 



4 

14 

1 





2 


6 

13 

1 

. .. 

. 


1 

1 


8 

12 

1 





1 


10 

11 

1 



. 

4 

7 

1 

7 

14 





1 

4 

1 

9 

13 





20 



7.60 

11.80 

0.25 

0.55 

0.05 

0.10 


20 


7.55 

12.65 

0.35 

0.20 

0.00 

0.05 



11 

7.27 

11.45 

0.09 

1.00 

0.00 

0.09 

Combined total 

: 51 


7.51 

12.06 

0.25 

0.51 

0.02 

0.08 


the hexaploid hybrid, the chiasmata were mostly terminal—77.3 per cent 
terminal in T. macha x T. tnrgidum, 81.4 per cent in T. macha x T. durum, 
and 81.3 per cent in T. macha xT. dicoccoides. Interstitial chiasmata were 
again more variable in number than were terminal chiasmata. 

In the j)entaploids the number of univalents was negatively correlated 
with the number of chiasmata, values of - 0.674 and - 0.629 being obtained 
for T. macha > T. turgidum and T. macha xT. durum, respectively. These 
values are beyond the one per cent point of significance. 

In the frequency of anaphase bridges the pentaploid hybrids differed 
strikingly from the hexaploids, in that bridges were much more frequent at 
second than at first anaphase (table 3). The three pentaploids averaged about 
five times as many microsporocytes with bridges at second as at first ana- 
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phase. This high frequency of second anaphase bridges appears not to be 
explainable on the basis of inversions. Whatever the cause of the bridges may 
have been, they apparently involved at least three different chromosomes in 
T. mocha x T, durum (fig. 12) and at least two in T, mocha x T. turgidum 
and r. macho x T, dicoccoides (figs. 11,15). The bridges appeared to be con¬ 
fined to the long arm of chromosomes with subterminal centromeres, except 
in T. mocha x T. durum, where chromosomes with submediau and median 
centromeres seemed to be involved also. 



Figs. 11, 12, 15. Bridges at second anaphase in (11) T. machaxT. iurgidim, (12) 
T. maohaxT. durum, and (15) T. machaxT, dicoccoides, x500. Fio. 13. Normal ana¬ 
phase I in T. rr^cha x T. dicoccoides, x 500. Fig. 14. Multiple configurations delayed in 
division in J. machax T. durum, x 500. Fio. 16. Two single bridges at first ana)>hase in 
T, speltaxT* mocha, x500. Figs. 17-20. Crumbled chromosomes in T. macho xT. dicoc' 
coides, X 500. 
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Lon^ chains of three sometimes failed to cong^ress in the pentapJoids. The 
multiple eonfigrurations usually separated more slowly than the normal 
bivalents (figr. 14). 

In T, machax T, dicoccoides the first division was normal (fig:. 13), but 
the chromosomes usually crumbled into masses at the second division (fig:s. 
17-20). The abnormality occurred either before or after the formation of a 
metaphase plate. The chromatin masses formed varied considerably in num¬ 
ber, size, and shape. This crumbling: of chromosomes presumably accounts for 
the hig:h percentagre of sterility in this hybrid. 

DISCUSSION 

Little support is provided by the present investigration for the sugg:estion 
of Dekaprelevitch and Meiiabde (1932) that Triticum spelta may have been 
derived from T. macho. The irregrular meiotie behavior and the low fertility 
of the T. spelta^ x T. macho Fj certainly do not favor such a hypothesis; and 
neither does the fact that the spike of T. mocha has a type of disarticulation 
not found in any variety of T. spelta. 

The exact pliylog:eneti<* relationship of T. mocha to the other species of 
hexaploid wheat is not at ail clear. The fact that the intensity of pairing:, as 
measured by the number of ehiasmata, is essentially the same in the penta- 
ploid hybrids as in T. mocha itself sugr^ests that the A and B grenoms of 
T. macho may be identical with tho.se of the emmers except for at least three 
reciprocal translocations (to account for the ring: of six and association of 
four sometimes found in a sing:le cell). This possibility of close relationship 
is favored by the relatively higrh fertility of two of the pentaploid hybrids— 
about 60 per cent, which is g:reater than ordinarily found in hybrids between 
T. vvlgarc and T. durum or T. dicoccum (Love 1941). Also, the meiotie 
irregrularities of the jxMitaploid hybrids iiiA^olving: T. mocha are no grreater 
than in certain of Love’s hybrids of T. vulgare with T. durum. 

The possibility that T. mocha may possess a .somewhat different C grenom 
than the other hexaploid wheats arises from the finding: that pairing: is rela¬ 
tively poorer in T. spelta x T. mocha than in T. macho x the tetraploid wheats. 
Furthermore, the method of disarticulation of the spike is fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent in T. macho from that in T. spelta or T. vulgare, and the type of awn is 
different from that in T. spelta and from the various types described by Wat¬ 
kins and Ellerton (1940) for T. vulgare. A simple explanation for these dif¬ 
ferences would lie in the independent orig:in of T. macha as an amphidiploid 
resulting: from a cross of one of the emmers w ith a species of Aegilaps having: 
short awns (or lacking: awns altog:ether) and a rachis fragrile above the point 
of attachment of the spikelet. 

SUMMARY 

Hybrids wdth Triticum spelta and T. vulgare show that T. macha differs 
g:enetically and cytolog:ically from the other hexaploid w’heats. It has a dif- 
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ferent kind of awn and a different type of disarticulation of the raehis. The 
Fi plants are very weak and are either completely sterile {T. vulgarexT. 
tnacha) or about 60 per cent sterile (T. speltaxT. mocha). At meiosis T. 
spelta X T. mocha showed an average of 2.90 chromosomes involved in multi¬ 
valent configurations and 0.93 in univalents. Bivalents are of reduced chiasma 
frequency, and bridges are frequent at first anaphase. 

Hybrids of T. mocha with the tetraploid species T. turgidum, T. durum, 
and T. dicoccoides do not differ greatly from the similar hybrids involving 
T. vulgare or T. spelta. Multivalent associations occur, but bivalents are of 
approximately normal chiasma frequency. Anaphasejiiridges are found, par¬ 
ticularly at the second division. Fertility is high (about 60 per cent) except 
in T. mocha x T. dicoccoides, which is almost completely sterile, apparently 
through crumbling of the chromosome|^t the second division. Awns are of 
intermediate length in these hybrids, and spikes are longer than in either 
parent. 

Department 0]^ Agronomy, College of Agriculture and Forestry 
University of Nanking 
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HETEROKARYOSIS IN PENICILLIUM NOTATUM 
Gladys E. Baker 

It has been recognized through experience that single-spore transfers 
of Penicillium notatum Westling are undesirable in maintaining an active 
penicillin-producing strain, for this practice is said to result in a less pro¬ 
ductive strain (Clutterbuck et al. 1932; Poster et al. 1943). Since the single- 
spore method is commonly regarded as means of securing pure lines in many 
fungi, it seemed important to investigate the nuclear behavior of this species 
to see if that might explain the necessity of mass spore transfers. 

A penicillin-producing strain of this fungus (N.R.R.L. 1209) was used. 
Films of modified Czapek-Dox agar were spread on sterile slides and when 
dry were sown with a water suspension of spores from a seven-day culture 
on the same agar. The slides were incubated in sterile moist chambers at 25® 
C. Material was killed and fixed on the slides at intervals of 6, 12, 24, 36, 48, 
and 72 hours. Of the various fixatives employed, Bouin^s and a modified P. 
A. A. gave the best results. Conidiophores with conidia frequently appeared 
as early as the 24-hour stage and 48 hours provided a full range of mycelial 
and conidial development. For nuclear stages of the conidia the spore suspen¬ 
sion was put directly on slides with Mayer’s adhesive, dried down lightly 
and immediately killed and fixed. In addition small portions of colonies on 
agar plates were cut out and fixed. These were embedded in paraffin and 
sections cut 7 p and 10 p thick. All slides were stained in Heidenhain’s 
iron-alum-liaematoxylin and counterstained with 1 per cent alcoholic 
phloxine. These agar-film slides were also used for microchemical tests. For 
direct observation of germination stages agar slide cultures were prepared 
after the method recommended by Henrici (1930). 

The conidia of P. notatum are subglobose, smooth and of varying 
diameters. Before germination they range from 2.0-4.0 p in diameter. 
Microchemically the wall substances give a positive reaction for cutin and 
pectin, but not for cellulose; for storage substances they give positive tests 
for glycogen, fats, and proteins. Their enlargement prior to germination is 
conspicuous, often doubling their size. Conidia produced in the s^e chain 
frequently do not separate before they germinate. The wall between two such 
contiguous cells is conspicuously thinner. A germ tube may be produced 
from each of these conidia independently, or less commonly from only one 
of the spores, in which case the nucleus of the second spore may migrate 
into it (fig. 2). 

A conidium typically contains one nucleus and germinates by a single 
germ tube, or less frequently by two germ tubes (figs. 1, 3). The nucleus 
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divides as the gem tube is produced. One of the two daughter nuclei may 
remain in the conidium or near it, the second one moving out into the hypha 
for further division. Or both the daughter nuclei may move out into the 
elongating hypha and divide again. Germination of the spores occurs in 6-7 
hours after sowing and in two more hours the hypha may be 50 p long and 
in the 4-nucleate stage (fig. 1, c, d). Occasionally one finds two nuclei in a 
conidium but they often evince signs of recent division, which suggests 
that the binucleate condition arose subsequent to separation from the 
conidiophore. No conidia were found with more than two nuclei. Many 
nuclear divisions, accompany the elongating hyphae. Cross walls may or 
may not follow these early mitotic divisions. As the hyphae elongate the more 
distal portions are clearly septate. In the basal portions (nearer the original 
spore) the nuclei may never become separated by walls, but they are spaced 
well apart. The mycelial cells are consistently uninucleate in the distal septate 
regions; elsewhere they may be binucleate or even plurinucleate through in¬ 
tercalary division and lack of immediate septation. 

Conidiophores are produced early and freely by the mycelium. The 
phialides are uninucleate with regular nuclear divisions which provide 
daughter nuclei for the developing conidia. The first conidium of a series is 
formed at the apex of the phialide as a swollen vesicular expansion, the 
connection between it and the phialide gradually contracting so that only a 
narrow connective remains at maturity, through which the nucleus passes 
in an attenuated fashion. Once within the spore the nucleus again becomes 
globose (fig. 5). Successive conidia seem to be formed by continued enlarge¬ 
ment and constriction of the phialide behind the first-formed conidium. 
The process is accompanied by continued mitotic division of the producing 
phiatide. 

There is nothing unusual about this behavior. However, in watching 
the progress of germination one finds that after 12 hours or so the frequency 
of anastomoses involving the spores and their germ tubes is very striking. 
Such anastomoses are not unnoted for the Penicillia but in connection with 
their nuclear history may be important. Anastomoses occur between spores 
by short hyphal connectives, between spores and hyphae, and between ma- 

Ezplanation of flgnros 1-10 

Fig. la. Spores before germination, x 1850. 6. Spores at germination, x 1850. 

r. Spores at seven-hbur germination stage. x590. d. Spores and hyphae at nine-hoiir 
stage. x590. Fio. 2. Contiguous conidia germinating, x 1850. Fio. 3. Germination stages 
showing nuclei, x 1850. Fig. 4. Stages in conidiophore and conidia formation, x 1850. 
Fig. 5. Nucleus passing into first conidium. x 1850. Fig. 6 . Germinating and anastromos* 
ing spores at 12 hours, x 390.. Fig. 7 o, b, c. Types of anastomosis, x 1850. Fio. 8. 
Detail of eight Tarionsly derived* hyphal strands and their anastomosis. Not all of the 
conidial sources, are illustrated, x 900. Fig. 9. Hyphae and conidiophores from a single 
spore, 48 hours, x 390. Fio.^ 10. Septal pores between cells, x 1850. All figures drawn 
with the aid of an Abb4 camera lucida. 
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ture hyphae, producing a microscopic picture of much interlacing (figs. 
6, 7). The total effect is of large clumps of spores as foci from which radiat¬ 
ing hyphae fuse freely amongst themselves (fig. 8). Nuclear descendants 
of many spores thus have possible introduction into the mature hyphae. In 
figure 8 at least eight spores and their hyphal outgrowths are confluent. 
The nuclei divide very freely and their passage from one hypha to another 
is easily demonstrated (fig. 7). This free movement in the hyphae is greatly 
facilitated by the infrequency of septa in the oldest regions of the mycelium 
(those nearest the spores). In the septate areas the nuclei possibly could 
migrate from cell to cell through septal pores. These can be demonstrated 
by the chlor-zinc-iodide and I 2 KI method, although they are very fine and 
difficult to show (fig. 10). Any significance that might be attached to a pluri- 
nucleate condition of the conidia is diminished when it is apparent that^a 
random assortment of nuclei from various conidial sources is so easily 
obtained in the hyphae. 

Each uninucleate conidium receives a daughter nucleus from the origi¬ 
nal nucleus of the phialide, itself a descendant of any nucleus in the mycelial 
network producing the coiiidiophore. If there are any factorial differences 
in the nuclei of the mycelium their allotment to the conidium-produeing cells 
is certainly random as a result of anastomoses, and consequently conidia 
from the same fertile hypha could carry different nuclear factors. Likewise 
if a single conidium with a single nucleus is germinated to produce mycelium 
and conidiophores it is obvious that the first conidial descendants all have 
nuclei exactly alike, borne on a mycelium without anastomoses. That a single 
spore if germinated by itself can produce conidiophores and conidia is not 
diflfcult to show (fig. 9). Subsequently these conidia in turn will germinate 
to increase the colony by more hyphae which then may anastomose. How¬ 
ever, the nuclei will all be identical, unless somatic mutation occurs. In 
watching individual spores widely spaced on agar films, it was evident that 
these spores with no chance to develop anastomoses germinated much more 
slowly and less vigorously than those sown in large numbers. 

A survey of the literature reveals very few cytological descriptions of 
Penicillium, Thom (1930) recognizes the phenomenon of anastomosis in the 
genus and cites Dangeard’s work on the cytology of certain species. The 
identity of Dangeard’s species m"ay not be clear today, but there can be no 
doubt that as early as 1907 he described a Penicillium (P. verniiculatum) 
with uninucleate spores and mycelium (see his plate 17, figures 10 and 11), 
and that this species also exhibited frequent anastomoses. He describes the 
fusion of the anastomosing cells, the resorption of the walls at those points, 
and the subsequent nuclear passage. In another species (P. crustaceum) he 
notes that the thallus jsells are plurinucleate, but that they become uni¬ 
nucleate in the conidiophore. Conidium formation he likens to the budding 
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of yeasts, each conidium receiving a daughter nucleus prior to the formation 
of a basal wall. Dangeard’s papers still represent the most complete cyto- 
logical series available. 

Anastomoses among germinating hyphae in Penicillium were recognized 
in 1893 by Wehmer who described them for Penicillium luteum. Anastomosis 
in other Ascomycetes has been noted as early as 1870 by de Bary and 
Woronin in two species of Sordaria. The Tulasne brothers illustrated the 
same behavior in Cryptospora aucta. Their comments have several points 
of interest in connection with Penicillium notatum and its anastomoses. 
The Tulasnes mentioned that those germ tubes which had been growing 
for a long time formed septa and that the young germ tubes coalesced 
with each other or with the conidia themselves so that “wonderful anasto¬ 
moses’’ arise (Grove et al, 1931). Biourge (1923) illustrates various species 
of Pcnicillia without particular reference to their nuclei. Some of his figures 
of spores and cells suggest that these are uninucleate,—one may be binucle- 
ate—but no such statement attends the figures. Probably there are both uni¬ 
nucleate and plurinucleate species of the genus. 

Some species of Penicillium produce an ascocarpic or zygotic stage, but 
this type of reproduction is unknown for P. notatum Westling, and conse¬ 
quently the combination and segregation of hereditary factors through 
karyogamy and meiotic division cannot be shown by genetic experiments 
as it can in some fungi (e.g., Venturia inaequalis, Keitt 1941; Hypomyces 
solani f. cucurbitae, Hansen and Snyder 1943). However, beginning with the 
work of Hansen and Smith in 1932 there has been serious consideration of 
the problem of variation in imperfect fungi. Hansen has introduced the term 
“dual phenomenon” to explain the means of variation in these azygotic 
fungi. In 1938 Hansen described the results of single-spore isolations from 
“multinucleate, binucleate, and mainly uninucleate” spores. The last cate¬ 
gory is the one in which P. notatum would fall. From his multinucleate 
single-spore cultures he found three types of variants were produced: two 
contrasting types, the homo types, and their intermediate types, the hetero- 
types. The latter consistently give rise to more heterotypes and the former 
reproduce themselves. This dual phenomenon is due to heterokaryosis, or the 
possession of two genetically unlike kinds of nuclei in the cells. Their separa¬ 
tion results in homotypes. It is easy to see how this operates in multinucleate 
spores—the phenotypic expression of the dual phenomenon is the result of 
the different genotypic nuclei present in them. If all the nuclei in a spore 
are genotypically identical then a homotype results. Differences in balance 
between the two nuclear types gives different phenotypic heterotypes. In 
uninucleate lines Hansen also isolated two homotypes {Verticillium albo- 
atrum) but it took many cultures—^up to 50—to produce a line with the two 
homotypes together in the same spore. He assumed that these spores then are 
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binucleate. Consequently in maintaining such a fungus by single-spore 
transfer the chances of selecting a spore containing both homotypes is 
extremely small. Unless that particular kind of a spore is transferred the 
subculture will carry only one of the homotypes. Hansen feels that the 
occurrence of the dual phenomenon is frequent enough to warrant regarding 
it as the natural condition in imperfect fungi. 

Post (1933) from single-spore cultures of Macrophomina Phaseoli de¬ 
rived two lines, one with and one without pycnidia. In Penicillium notatum 
the particular factorial difference under consideration is physiological: 
the penicillin-producing capacity. The means by which heterokaryosis 
is established in this fungus have already been shown. The cytogenetic 
behavior easily allows for the presence or absence of differing factors in the 
mycelium and consequently among the spores. Hansen (1942) remarks that 
heterokaryosis cannot occur in uninucleate cells. Such a conclusion is obvi¬ 
ous, but if the nuclear behavior is such as to allow for genetic differences 
among spores even if not in them, then the ultimate effect achieved 
through subsequent anastomoses of the hyphae from these spores is the same. 
To support this reasoning a quotation from Hansen (1942) seems appropri¬ 
ate: ‘ ‘ In this connection it is well to remember that at least two factors or 
mechanisms operate against the possibility of the uninucleate condition 
being continuous or permanent in any fungus. Those two factors, mitosis and 
anastomosis, operating singly or together are able to produce binueleate, 
trinucleate, and quadrinucleate cells in fungi generally considered to have 
uninucleate cells. 

In Penicillium notatum the random assortment or mixing of nuclear 
types in the mycelium produces the effect of heterokaryosis even though the 
septate portions of the thallus are uninucleate. Dodge (1942) has discussed 
the effect of the inclusion of different sets of genes in the same cytoplasm but 
not in a common nucleus. The dissociation of homotypes from the dual con¬ 
dition can be concerned with physiological or morphological differences. 
Their association produces heterokaryotic vigor. 

Therefore the trouble with single-spore transfers of Penicillium notatum 
is due to the fact that such practice does carry on a pure line but presumably 
a homotypic and not a heterotypic one. And the maintenance of the incom¬ 
plete nuclear line is undesirable. By perpetuating the homotypes together 
or assuring heterocaryosis, the desired strain can be maintained. In Peni¬ 
cillium notatum this is done easily by mass spore transfer which assures an 
abundance of anastomosing hyphae and a recombining of the homotypes. 

, SUMMARY 

1. Conidia of Penicillium notatum West, are uninucleate. They germi¬ 
nate by one or two gernf tubes. 
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2. Anastomosis occurs freely among spores and hyphae, accompanied by 
nuclear division and nuclear migration*. 

3. The assimilative hyphae are plurinucleate or binucleate, becoming 
uninucleate in the cells subtending the conidiophores. .Phialides are uni¬ 
nucleate. 

4. The anastomosing of hyphae and spores in multiple spore transfers 
assures a combining of factors and heterokaryosis as spores with nuclei of 
different origins are brought together. 

Plant Science Department, Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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BRAZILIAN CHYTRIDS—I. SPECIES OF NOWAKOWSKIELLA 

John S. Karung 

While serving as Field Director of the exploration department of the 
U. S. Government’s Rubber Development Corporation in Brazil during 1943, 
the author had unlimited opportunities to collect soil and water samples for 
study of the aquatic fungi of the Amazon Valley. Inasmuch as nothing is 
known about the aquatic fungi of this vast tropical area, it seemed highly 
worth while to the writer to utilize this opportunity, although he was pri¬ 
marily engaged in exploring the Brazilian jungles for untapped sources 
of wild rubber. Soil and water samples were collected from swamps, small 
streams, lakes, and rivers in various localities and sent to central headquar¬ 
ters in Manaus, Amazonas, where they were baited with bits of young corn 
leaves, thin onion skin, cellophane, hemp seeds, and other favorable sub¬ 
strata. These samples were examined and studied in a preliminary manner 
at Manaus as time and opportunity permitted and were later sent to Colum¬ 
bia University for further culture and intensive investigation.' 

Among the numerous chytrids discovered and cultured in this manner 
were five species of Nowakowskiella: N. ramosa, N. elegayis, N. profnsa, 
and two additional species which appear to be new. The first of these new 
species is distinguishable by an unusual type of sporangium dehiscence and 
by zoospores which contain numerous small granules instead of a single 
large refractive globule like other species of Nowakowskiella. For this reason 
it is named N. granulaia. The second species is characterized primarily by 
elongate, clavate, cylindrical, septate or non-septate sporangia in addition 
to pyriform and spherical ones, and is accordingly designated as N. elongafa. 

Nowakowskiella granulata Karling, sp. nov. Fungus saprophyticus; 
rhizomycelio profuso, copiose ramoso, juveni hyalino in aetate paulo fus- 
cante et membranum crasso, partibus tenuibus 1.5-7 p diametro, interdum 
reticulatis, incrementis pluribus plerumque non septatis, ovalibus 6-8 x 9- 
11 p, vel late fusiformibus 5-9 x 8-13 p, vel prope globosis 6-10 p diametro, 
vel irregularibus; sporangiis terminalibus intercalaribusve, plerumque non 
apophysatis, glol^sis 12-35 p diametro, vel piriformibus 12-22 x 15-30 p, 
vel ovalibus 10-18 x 12-25 p, vel interdum irregularibus, 1-3 papillas 
efferentes 3 x 5 p, vel 1 plurave collos elongatos habentibus; papillae efferen- 
tis apice canaliculisve maturis mollescentibus obturaculum opacum in ore 
facientibus, protoplasmati inter haec contracto et operculum sub obturaculo 

1 The writer is deeply gj;ateful to Miss Anne M. Hanson and Miss Alfhild Johanson 
for reeeiving the water and soil samples and taking care of the cultures during his absence 
in Brazil. 
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faciente; operculis hypocrateriformibus cyathiformibusve, semiglobosis 
conicisve, 3-7 p diametro; zoosporiis globosis 5-6.6 [x diametro, plura aureo- 
brunea grana capientibus, flagello circa 35 p longo; sporis perdurantibus 
levibus hyalinis, membranum 1.5-2 (j crassis, globosis 15-24 jj, vel ovalibus 
15 X 20 jj, globulum refringens magnum (ad 12 \x diametro) cum pluribus 
parvis habentibus; germinatione non visa. 

Saprophytic in decaying vegetable debris in Igarape San Carlos, Matto 
Grosso and Igarape Velho near Porto Velho, Amazonas, Brazil. 

Nowakowskiella elongata Karling, sp. nov. Fungus saprophyticus ; 
rhizomycelio hyalino, profuso, copiose ramoso, partibiis tenuibus 1-6 |.i 
diametro, interdum reticulatis, incrementis pluribus non septatis, ovalibus 
5-13 X 7-15 n, vel late fusiformibus 4-8 x 8-17 |j, vel globosis 5-15 
plerumque multos globules refringentes capientibus; sporangiis terminali- 
bus intercalaribusve, plerumque non apophysatis, septatis vel non, longe 
clavatis, 8-40 x 20-820 p, vel eylindricis apicem turgidis, curvis compli- 
catisve rectisve, 5-20 x 30-900 p, vel piriformibus 15-44 x 20-70 p, vel glo¬ 
bosis 10-70 p diametro, vel ovalibus irregularibus; operculo circulari 
ovalique in extrema linea, hypocrateriformi, 4-8 p diametro, rare per- 
manente; zoosporiis globosis, 5-6 p diametro, unico (rare duobus) globulo 
refringenti eonspicuo 2-*2.5 p diametro habentibus; sporis perdurantibus 
plerumque interealaribus ex incrementis ortis, hyalinis levibus globosis, 
16-24 p diametro, vel ovalibus, 14-16 x 18-22 p, magnum globulum refrin- 
gentem a globulis parvioribus tabulatim cireumdatum habentibus, ger- 
minantibus ut prosporangiis, parte interiori emergente ut zoosporangio 
menibranam tenui ad superficiem sporae. 

Saprophytic in decaying vegetable debris from Rio Negro and swamps at 
Flores Nabuco near Manaus, Amazonas; in soil samples from Campo Grande, 
Matto Grosso, and Rio Madeira near Porto Velho, Amazonas, Brazil. 

Nowakowskiella grani^lata 

As has been noted elsewhere, this fungus differs primarily from other 
species of NowakowskieUa by its unusual type of sporangium dehiscence and 
granular content of the zoospores. As is shown in figure 1, the latter are 
spherical and lack the single large refractive globule which is so character¬ 
istic of other species of this genus. Instead, the refractive material is usually 
dispersed in the form of numerous small golden-brown granules of fairly 
uniform size, which impart to the protoplasm a typical granular appear¬ 
ance. Sometimes, however, the granules may coalesce and form several larger 
refringent globules (figs. 2-5). The method of emergence from the spo¬ 
rangium (fig. 9 A), subsequent behavior at the exit orifice, and type of 
motility of the zoospores, on the other hand, are essentially similar to those 
of other species of Nowakowskiella. They may frequently become amoeboid 
(fig. 3) and creep about as elongate rods (fig. 4). Such shapes are common 
for spores remaining in the sporangia after the latter have opened (fig. 
9B, C). Large biflagellate zoospores are occasionally formed as the result 
of unequal or incomplete cleavage (fig. 5). 
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The type of zoospore ^termination (figs. 6-8) and the development of 
the thallus are fundamentally similar to those of other species of Nowakow- 
skiella and Cladochytrium described by Berdan (1941), Hillegas (1941), 
and other workers and need not be emphasized in detail here. It is to be 
noted, however, that as the zoospores come to rest and germinate, the refrac¬ 
tive granules aggregate and coalesce to form from two to seven larger 
refringent globules. Figure 9 shows a portion of the rhizomycelium of N. 
granulata with its spindle organs, rhizoids, and sporangia in various stages 
of development and maturation. 

Particularly different from other species, however, is the manner of 
sporangium dehiscence and the changes involved in operculum development. 
In all other known members of Nowakowskiella, the operculum is formed at 
the tip of the exit papilla or canal and is pushed up as the zoospores emerge, 
whereas in N. granulata it is usually formed at varying depths within the 
papilla or exit canal. The successive stages of this process are shown in 
figures 10-19. In the early stages (fig. 10) the tip of the exit tube looks like 
that of any other operculate species, but within a few hours it begins to 
soften and swell (fig. 11) so that a plug of opaque material is eventually 
formed at the apex. At the same time the more granular and heterogeneous 
protoplasm in the neck usually recedes downward, leaving a hyaline area 
of varying size beneath the plug. This area appears to be filled with a hya¬ 
line, more or less viscid substance. At first the surface of the granular pro¬ 
toplasm in the tube is concave (fig. 11), but with further development it 
becomes convex (fig. 12). Figure 12 shows a later stage in which the opaque 
plug has increased in size, while the granular protoplasm has receded further 
and become convex on its surface. Sporangia in this stage of development 
are strikingly similar to those of Cladochytrium hyalinum and C. crassum 
described by Berdan (1941) and Hillegas (1941)—so much so that, until 
the formation of the operculum had been observed, the author regarded the 


Explanation of figures 1-29 

Xowal'owitlciella granulata. Figs. 1-4. Spherical, amoeboid and elongate zoospores 
Avith finely granular contents. x3100. Fig. 5. Giant bifiagellate zoospore, x 3100. Fig. 
()-8. Germination of zoospores. x3100. Fig. 9. Portion of the rhizomyeelium showing 
developmental stages of the s})orangia. x 2800. Figs. 10-14. Successive stages in the 
deliquescence of the tip of the exit tube, formation of a plug of opaque substance, and the 
development of sunken opercula. x 2800. Figs. 15, 16. Plugs of opaque substance extend¬ 
ing down into the tube to sunken opercula. x 2800. Fig. 17. Longitudinal section of 
sporangium with a cone-shaped operculum capped by a line filament, x 2800. Fig. 18. Sec¬ 
tion of a sporangium with empty exit canal above eperculum. x 2800. Fig. 19. Plug of 
opaque substance displaced and adhering to tip of exit canal, x 2800. Fig. 20. Empty 
sporangium showing region of attachment of operculum in exit canal, x 2800. Fig. 21. 
Persistent operculum in exit canal. Figs. 22-25. Variations in size and shape of 
opercula. x3100. Fig. 26. Sporangium with a very thin, frayed, persistent operculum. 
X 2800. Fig. 27. Early stage of resting spore development. Figs. 28, 29. Mature rest- 
ing spores, x 2800. 
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present fungus as a species of Cladochyirium, In figure 13 an increase in 
size of the opaque plug and further recession of the protoplasm are evident. 
This figure also shows the first indication of operculum development at the 
surface of the receded granular protoplasm in the form of a cup-shaped 
thickened layer. Apparently further thickening of the bounding or plasma 
membrane occurs until a well defined operculum is formed (figs. 14-18). 

Slight variations of the above described process often occur. Recession 
of the granular protoplasm in the neck may be very slight or even lacking 
so that the operculum develops immediately beneath the plug (fig. 14). In 
such instances recession may sometimes take place after the operculum is 
formed with the result that the hyaline area may occur between the oper¬ 
culum and sporeplasm. Sometimes the opaque substance may extend down 
into the exit tube to the operculum, as is shown in figures 15 and 16. In a 
few sporangia observed the opaque material had apparently deliquesced 
completely, leaving the exit tube empty above the operculum (fig. 18). In 
two instances the plug was uplifted more or less intact, displaced, and at¬ 
tached to one side of the exit canal (fig. 19), although the zoospores and 
sunken operculum had not emerged. Normally, however, the operculum 
and plug are pushed out simultaneously as the zoospores emerge. 

As has been noted in the diagnosis above the opercula are oval or circular 
in outline and shallow saucer-, bowl-, cup-, and cone-shaped (figs. 22-25). 
Sometimes they may be distinctly apiculate (fig. 16) with the apex capped 
by a tenuous spine of hyaline material (figs. 17, 23, 24). Oftentimes the 
operculum does not separate flush with the inner wall of the exit canal but 
leaves an inward projecting ring of wall material, which in longitudinal 
sectiop looks like two short sharply-pointed ledges (fig. 20). A few sporangia 
have been observed in which the operculum was persistent inside the exit 
tube (fig. 21). Figure 26 shows a sporangium with an operculum which is 
very delicate, thin and frayed at the edge. In such cases the operculum may 
be so thin that it can be seen only with difficulty, and the sporangia accord¬ 
ingly appear at first sight to be inoperculate. 

The occurrence of such poorly defined opercula and the presence of the 
Cladochytrium-like plugs of opaque material in the exit orifices (figs. 12-17) 
suggest the possibility that an evolutionary transition from inoperculate 
cladochytriacous species to operculate ones or vice versa may have occurred 
through dehiscence changes of the nature described above In that event 
N. granulata may possibly be regarded as a transitional species. 

Only a few resting spores have been observed in N. granulata. They are 
usually formed from the intercalary swellings which increase in size, develop 
an abundance of refractive substance (fig. 27) and become thick-w^alled. 
With further development, most of the refringent globules coalesce and 
form one or two large central ones which may be surrounded by a layer of 
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smaller globules. As is shown in figures 28 and 29, the resting spores may be 
oval, citriform, and spherical in shape. So far, no germination stages have 
been observed. 

Nowakowskiella elongata 

This species has been collected in the northern and southern parts of 
Matto Grosso and in Amazonas near Manaus in moist soil as well as water 
samples. It usually crops up in great abundance in cultures baited with corn 
leaves and onion skin, and as far as present observations go, it appears to be 
more widely distributed and ubiquitous than N. gramdata. Its essential 
structural characters and developmental phases are illustrated in figures 
30-43. Except for the sporangia, the rhizomycelium of N. elongata resembles 
more closely that ox N. elegans than any of the other species of Nowakow¬ 
skiella. Its zoospores are of the same size and contain one or rarely two con¬ 
spicuous refractive globules (figs. 30-32). They may likewise become amoe¬ 
boid (fig. 32), creep around, and then round up and dart off. No funda¬ 
mental differences in zoospore germination (figs. 33, 34) and development of 
the rhizomycelium have been observed in this species, and consequently it 
would be superfluous to describe these developmental phases in detail. The 
present description will accordingl}^ be confined to the principal structural 
differences. 

A portion of the rhizomycelium with its variously-shaped sporangia, 
broadly oval spindle organs, rhizoids, and resting spores is shown in figure 
35. The most striking structures in this figure are the elongate, clavate and 
cylindrical sporangia (figs. 35 E, F, G, H, I, 36). These sporangia are so 
similar to those of Cylindochytridium (Karling 1941a) that, until the poly¬ 
centric rhizomycelium had been observed, the author believed that they were 
related to this monocentric genus. As was noted earlier, the sporangia may be 
straight, curved, or coiled, non-septate or with one to three septa. The apical 
end in which the spores are formed is usually inflated or swollen. The base 
of the sporangium may also be slightly inflated, as is shown in figures 35 F, 
G, H, I, and 36. Figure 35 F shows an exceptional sporangium in which the 
zoospores w^re formed in both the basal and apical ends wdth a sterile vacuo¬ 
late segment in the center. Not all sporangia, however, are elongate, clavate, 
and cylindrical. They may also be spherical, pyriform, fiask-shaped, and 
irregular. Figures 35 J and K show two pyriform sporangia, w^hile the one 
illustrated in figure 35 L is intercalarj" and flask-shaped with rhizoids arising 
from the sides as well as the base. In contrast to those of X. elegans, these 
sporangia are rarely apophysate. Instead, they are usually subtended by a 
short tenuous filament which, leads to an intercalary swelling or spindle organ 
(figs. 35 F, I, 36). 

Stages in the development of the elongate sporangia are shown in figures 
35 A, B, C, and D. Such sporangia usually begin as elongate clavate swell- 
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ings at the tips of the rhizomycelium (fig. 35 F) which increase in length and 
diameter (figs. 35 B, C) and are soon delimited by a cross septum from the 
remainder of the thallus (fig. 35 D). At first the protoplasm is dense and 
greyish-granular, but as development progresses, vacuoles appear and the 
refringent granules gradually coalesce into larger globules. As the spo¬ 
rangium elongates and the denser protoplavSm gradually moves toward the 
apex, the basal portion becomes more and more vacuolate and is eventually 
delimited by a cross wall. If further elongation occurs, the process is re¬ 
peated along the len^h of the sporangium, and secondary and tertiary septa 
are formed. In the sporangium shown in figure 35 F movement of the denser 
protoplasm was apparently toward both ends, so that the central portion 
became vacuolate and was cut off hy cross walls. The dense protoplasm in the 
apex soon undergoes cleavage into zoospores which eventually push off the 
operculum, emerge, and form a globular mass at the exit orifice (figs. 35 L, 
M). The subsequent behavior of the zoospores is essentially similar to that of 
other species of Nowakowskiella. 

Resting spores occur rather commonl.y in old cultures of N. elongata, and 
as in the previously described species, they are usually formed by the growth 
and transformation of spindle organs. The early developmental stages may 
be easily recognized by an increase in the number and size of the .refractive 
globules in the intercalary enlargements (figs. 35 N, 37). This increase con¬ 
tinues as the enlargements grow in*size (fig. 38), and gradually the globules 
coalesce to form a large central or excentric one. The wall continues to 
thicken in the meantime until the large oval, citriform, or spherical resting 
spore is fully formed (figs. 35 O, 40, 41). Particularly conspicuous is the size 
of the larger refractive globule in the mature spore. As has been noted else¬ 
where, it may be up to 15 |j in diameter and in some cases almost completely 
fills the spore. When smaller in size, it is usually surrounded by one or two 
layers of small globules (fig. 41). 

So far, only a few germination stages have been observed. In this process 
the content of the spore emerges through a pore in the wall and forms a thin- 
walled evanescent zoosporaiigium on the surface as in other chytrid species. 
Figures 42 and 43 show late progressive developmental stages of small elon¬ 
gate sporangia,, but more elongate and septate sporangia also have been 
observed. 

Explanation of figures 30-44 

Nowalcowskiella elongaia. Figs. 30, 31, 32. Spherical and amoeboid resting spores. 
X 3100. Figs. 33, 34. Germinating spores, x 3000. Fig. 35. Portion of the rhizomycelium 
showing variations in the shape and structure of the sporangia. Hyphal anastomosis at 
p. X 2800. Fig. 36. Clavate sporangium with inflated base. Figs. 37-39. Stages in the 
development of resting spores from spindle organs, x 3000. Figs. 40, 41. Mature resting 
spores. X 3000. Figs. 42, 43. Germinating resting spores, x 2800. Fig. 44. Zoospore from 
germinated resting spore, x 3100. 
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NoWAKOWSKISMiA PBOFUSA 

This species was discovered by the author in New Kent County, Virginia, 
in the winter of 1941, and later (1941a, 1942) collected in Texas, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. It appears thus to be widely distributed in the southern states, 
and consequently it was not surprising to discover its occurrence in South 
America also. So far, however, it has been found in only one locality in 
Brazil—in a moist soil sample at San Carlos on the Madeira-Mamore rail¬ 
road in Matto Grosso. 

Inasmuch as N, profusa has been only briefly described and never illus¬ 
trated, a short description with figures of its chief structural characters and 
developmental stages is herewith presented from the Brazilian material. No 
fundamental differences between the South American and North American 
material has been found, so that the present account holds for both types. 
Nowakowskiella profusa differs principally from the other known species of 
this genus by its smaller zoospores, the rare occurrence or even lack of well- 
defined spindle organs, and yellowish-brown resting spores which may func¬ 
tion directly as sporangia with exit canals in germination or act as prospo¬ 
rangia and give rise to thin-walled zoosporangia on their surface. The com¬ 
paratively smaller zoospores and their more minute refractive globules are 
illustrated in figures 45-47. They germinate (figs. 49-51) and give rise to 
a tenuous rhizomycelium in the same manner as in the previously described 
species. The fully developed and mature thallus is relatively coarse, and has 
the appearance and structure of the portion shown in figure 52. An abun¬ 
dance of intercalary oval, elongate, and spindle-shaped sporangia with one 
or more apical, subapical, or lateral opercula is common and distinctive in 
this species, particularly characteristic is the rare occurrence per se or lack 
sharply defined relatively empt>^ spindle organs of the type found in N. 
granulata, N, elongata, and other cladochytriacous species. Intercalary swell¬ 
ings frequently develop, but they usually increase in size and become spo¬ 
rangia or resting spores. In a previous publication (1941a) the author re¬ 
ported that the tenuous portions of the rhizomycelium vary from 6 to 15 g 


Explanation of figures 45-68 

Nowakowskiella profusa, Fios. 45-47. Spherical and amoeboid zoospores with 
single small refractive globule, x 3100. Fio. 48. Giant biflagellate zoospore with three 
refractive globules. x3100. Figs. 49-51. Germination of zoospores. x3100. Fio. 52. 
Portion of the rhizomycelium. x2800. FlO. 53. Portion of an older rhizomycelium with 
numerous refractive globules, x 300. Fio. 54. Early stages in resting spore development. 
X 2800, Figs. 55-59. Variations in size and shape of resting spores, x 2800. Figs. 60, 61. 
Longitudinal views of resting spares which are functioning as prosporangia in germina¬ 
tion. X 2800. Figs. 62-65, Surface views of resting spores which are germinating directly 
as sporangia wifh exit tubes, x 2800.. Fig. 66. Similar resting spore in longitudinal view. 
X 2800. Fig. 67. Septate sporangium from germinated resting spore with emerging zoo¬ 
spores. X 2800. Fig. 68, Zoospore from germinated resting spore, x 3100. 
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in diameter. Subsequent study of additional North American as well as 
South American material has shown that the larger diameters are very ex¬ 
ceptional and that the more normal range is from 1 to 9 p. 

Besting spores occur very abundantly in N, profusa and germinate after 
a short rest period. As cellophane and corn leaf cultures of this species 
become older, a marked increase in the amount of refractive substance 
usually occurs in the rhizomycelium (fig. 53). This change is usually, but 
not always, indicative of resting spore development. In such thalli the re- 
fringent globules accumulate in the intercalary swellings, which later be¬ 
come delimited from the more tenuous empty portions of the rhizomycelium 
by cross walls (fig. 54). These segments are the incipient resting spores. With 
further growth and increase in size, aggregation of refractive globules, and 
thickening of the wall they finally attain maturity. Unlike those in the spores 
of the previously described species, however, the refringent globules rarely 
coalesce to form a large central one. Instead, they usually remain compara¬ 
tively small and evenly distributed (figs. 55-57, 58). With increasing age, 
the wall of the spore turns yellowish-brown in color. As has been reported 
earlier (1941a), the mature spores may be elongate, fusiform, truncate, oval, 
spherical, and slightly irregular in shape. 

In germination, as noted earlier, they may function as prosporangia or 
directly as sporangia. In the former case, the content emerges through a 
relatively small pore in the wall and develops into thin-walled zoosporangia 
of various sizes and shapes, as is shown in figures 60, 61, and 67. termination 
of this type has not been observed very often, and so far it appears to be 
somewhat exceptional. In the second type an exit tube bursts through the 
wall as the content of the spore is transformed directly into zoospores. Fig¬ 
ures 62-65 show surface views of such spores with the protruding exit tubes, 
while figure 66 illustrates a similar spore in longitudinal section. The exit 
canals vary considerably in diameter and length and may occasionally 
branch (fig. 65). Especially noteworthy in figures 62-66 are the large jagged 
openings made in the spore wall by the protruding tubes. The types of germi¬ 
nation herein described are not always sharply differentiated and transition 
stages between the two frequently occur. Regardless of the type, posteriorly 
uniflagellate zoospores are eventually produced as is shown in figures 67 
and 68. , 

Nowakowskiella bamosa 

This species was first observed by Butler (1907) in rotting stems of 
Triticum vulgare in India and later reported as N. endogena by Domjan 
(1936) in decaying leaves 6f Typha from Hungary. It was subsequently 
found in the New World by the author (1941a, 1942) in decaying vegetable 
debris from Texas, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina The 
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discovery of its presence in decaying grass leaves from a swamp near San 
Carlos, Matto Grosso, Brazil, shows that it is even more widely distributed. 
Study of the South and North American material has completed our knowl¬ 
edge of the life cycle of this species, and it is now possible to complete the 
species diagnosis begun by Butler in 1907. 

N. RAMOSA Butler. Rhizomycelium hyaline, profuse, richly-branched, occa¬ 
sionally septate; tenuous portions 1.5-8 p in diameter, occasionally anasto¬ 
mosing ; spindle organs oval 4-6 x 6-10 p, or broadly fusiform 5-7 x 12-16 p, 
or almost spherical 6-9 p, or elongate. Sporangia terminal or intercalary, 
apophysate or non-apophysate, apophj’^sis when present usually subspherical 
and up to 11 p in diameter; sporangia spherical 20-50 p, or pyriform 15- 
30 X 25-40 p, or oval 15-20 x 22-30 p, or elongate or slightly irregular, with 
1-3 low exit papillae or exit tubes up to 100 p long. Opercula oval or circular 
in outline, 4-6 p in diameter. Zoospores spherical 6.6-8.8 p, with a large (3 p) 
plastic refractive globule and a flagellum 36-40 p long; frequently becoming 
amoeboid; forming a globular mass at the exit orifice immediately after 
emerging but soon separating and dispersing. Resting spores formed from 
proliferated spindle organs and short lateral branches; spherical or slightly 
angular, 15-26 p, hyaline to yellowish in color, with numerous small refrac¬ 
tive globules or a large central one surrounded by smaller globules; wall 
1.8-2.6 p thick, smooth or slightly verrucose (f); resting spores usually func¬ 
tioning as prosporangia in germination and giving rise to thin-walled zoo¬ 
sporangia on their surface; occasionally germinating directly as sporangia 
with an exit tube which bursts through the spore wall. 

Saprophytic in decaying leaves of Triticum vulgare in India (Butler 
1907), leaves of Typha angustifoUa ih Hungary (Domjan 1936), grass leaves 
and vegetable debris in the U.S.A. (Karling 1941a, 1942) and Matto Grosso, 
Brazil. 

NowakowskieUa ramosa differs chiefly from the other known species of 
this genus by a marked proliferation of cells in relation to resting spore 
formation, and since the time of its discovery by Butler the question of 
whether or not sexuality is involved in this process Tias often been raised. 
For this reason particular attention has been given to this developmental 
phase in the Brazilian material. Inasmuch as the rhizomycelium and resting 
spore development of N, ramosa have not been extensively figured, a portion 
of the thallus with numerous developmental stages is presented in figure 69. 
When grown on cellophane the rhizomycelium may become very profuse and 
form a dense web of filaments, sporangia and resting spores, particularly at 
the edge of the substratum. Quite often almost the entire developmental 
cycle can be observed within a small area. Figure 69 shows a portion of such 
an area and illustrates very well the dense growth which this species may 
make. 

No fundamental differences have been found between the North and 
South American material, except that in the latter the tenuous portions of 
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the thallus are often slightly coarser and more irregular. The difference, how¬ 
ever, is not sufficiently great to warrant species differentiation. In both types 
of material the older filaments become fairly thick-walled with age. Hyphal 
anastomosis occurs fairly often (figs. 69 B, 69 C) as in other species of 
Nowakowskiella, but these fusions do not appear to have any sexual signifi¬ 
cance. At least they do not lead to the formation of zygotes. 

As Butler and the author (1941a) have already reported, the resting 
spores of this species are formed from masses of proliferated cells in various 
portions of the rhizomycelium. In the Brazilian material they usually develop 
from spindle organs which undergo extensive proliferation. The initial stage 
in this process is shown in figure 69 D of an intercalary swelling which has 
divided transversely. Later tangential and longitudinal divisions also occur, 
so that the spindle organs become pseudoparenchymatous and irregular (figs. 
69 E, 69 P). In the latter figure one of the cells has put forth a small stalked 
bud which is beginning to enlarge at the tip and will become a resting spore. 
A more advanced stage is shown in figure 69 G of an irregular spindle organ 
situated near the end of a filament and which bears two mature and two 
young spores. Most spores are borne on distinct stalks of varying length, and 
may sometimes appear in clusters up to six in number. At this poinf it is im¬ 
portant to note that the development of resting spores from proliferating 
spindle organs is not restricted to N, ramosa. Similar but less extensive pro¬ 
liferation has been found by Berdan in Cladochytrium hyalimimf but in the 
latter species the spores apparently a,re not borne on stalks. 

In addition to developing from spindle organs, the resting spores may 
also originate from short lateral branches which enlarge at their tips, divide, 
and undergo similar proliferation. Figures 69 H-N show various stages in 
this process and indicate that it is fundamentally the same as in the case of 
the spindle organs. Here also the spore rudiments begin as small stalked buds 
on the proliferating cells and develop into the mature spores (figs. 69 K, L, 
M). Occasionally, the proliferated lateral branches remain sterile and fail to 
form spores. Similar rare occurrences have been observed in the case of pro¬ 
liferated s])indle organs also. 

In this connection it may be noted that proliferation of the spindle 
organs and lateral branches may also be associated with the formation of 

Explanation of figure 69 

Nowakowakiella ramosa, A. Zoospore, x 3100. B, C. Hyphal anastomosis, x 2800. 
D, E, F, G. Stages in the origin of resting spores from proliferating spindle organs. 

X 2800. H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O. Stages in the origin of resting spores from proliferating, 
short lateral branches, x 2800. P. Cell proliferation in relation to sporangium develop¬ 
ment. X 2800. Q. Proliferated lateral branch, the ultimate cell of which formed a resting 
spore, while the penultimate cell developed into a zoosporangiuni. x 2800. R, S, T. Stages ^ 
in the origin of resting spores from two short lateral branches which appear to have grown 
together and proliferated, x 2800. IT. Germinated resting spores which have functioned as 
prospornngia. x 2800. V. Resting spore germinating directly with an exit tube, x 2800. 
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zoosporangia as well. Figure 69 P shows an empty sporangium which ap¬ 
parently developed from one of the central cells of a proliferated intercalary 
enlargement. Another unusual growth is shown in figure 69 Q of a greatly 
enlarged phragmosporous branch, the ultimate cell of which formed a rest¬ 
ing spore while the penultimate one developed into a zoosporangium. 

In a few instances resting spores were observed to arise from two lateral 
branches which appear to have grown together and later proliferated (figs. 
69 R, S, T). In the early developmental stages such branches resemble some¬ 
what the isogametes of a homothallic Zygomycete, and this similarity has sug¬ 
gested that sexuality may be involved in resting spore development. Several 
developmental stages of this type have been carefully followed, but so far 
no cell fusion between contacting branches has been observed. It is not im¬ 
probable that fusions may occur, but that they involve union of gametes is 
not at all certain. It is quite probable that they are vegetative and of the 
same nature as the hyphal fusions reported above. This view of the author 
is supported by the fact that zoosporangia as well as resting spores may 
result from such union as is shown in figure 69 S. 

Regardless of the type of origin of the spores, a large amount of refrac¬ 
tive material is usually formed in the proliferating cells and eventually ac¬ 
cumulates in the spores as they mature. The refringent globules may coalesce 
to form a large central one or remain relatively small and evenly distributed. 
The mature spore of N, ramosa is predominantly spherical with a fairly thick 
wall. A large number of spores in the ^ Brazilian material were uneven or 
slightly verrucose on their outer surface, but it is not certain whether this 
is a true wall character or merely an incrustation. A few slightly angular 
spores also have been found in this material, the discovery of which supports 
the author’s (1941b) previously expressed view that the resting spores re¬ 
ported by Domjan as those of N, endoge^ia in Hungary actually relate to 
A. ramosa. 

The resting spores germinate readily under laboratory conditions, and 
in so doing they usually function as prosporangia, as in most other chytrids, 
giving rise on their surfaces to thin-waJled zoosporangia as is shown in fig¬ 
ures 69 T and 69 V. Sometimes, however, they may germinate directly as in 
N. profusa with an exit tube which bursts through the spore wall. Figure 
69 V shows such a case with a fairly long operculate exit tube.The zoospores 
produced by the resting spores are similar in size, shape and behavior to 
those formed in the primary zoosporangia. 

As was noted earlier, the type species of the genus, N. elegans, also was 
found in Brazil in a moist soil sample from San Carlos, Matto Grosso. This 
species is widely distributed in Europe and North America, and it was not 
surprising to filid it in South America also. Inasmuch as it is well known and 
has been frequently described and illustrated, further description of it here 
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would be superfluous, particularly since no fundamental differences were 
observed in the Brazilian material. 

The discovery of the new fungi, N. granulata and N. elongata, raises the 
number of species in Nowakowskiella to six. Of these, all have been found in 
Brazil except N. hemisphaerospora Shanor (1942). Careful search has been 
made for the latter species, but so far it has not appeared in any of the soil 
and water samples. 

SUMMARY 

Five species of Nowakowskiella have been found in various parts of the 
Amazon Valley, two of which, A. granulata and V. elongata, are new. The 
first of these two is distinguishable by sunken opercula in the exif papillae 
or tubes and zoospores which contain numerous small refractive granules 
instead of one large, conspicuous refringent globule. The other species is 
characterized primarily by elongate, straight, curved, or coiled, septate or 
non-septate, clavate and cylindrical as well as spherical and pyriform zoo- 
sporangia. Nowakowskiella profusa, N. ramosa and N. elegans also occurred 
in great abundance in various soil and water samples collected in Brazil. 
Department of Botany. (-olumbia University 
New York. New York 
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INTERESTING NORTH AMERICAN AGARICS 

Alexander H. Smith 

INTRODUCTION 

During the summer and fall of 1941, with the aid of a grant from the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, investigations of our western agaric flora were continued in four 
selected localities, the Payette Lakes region of west central Idaho, the Mt. 
Baker region in the northern Cascades of Washington, the Olympic Moun¬ 
tains of western Washington, and the McKenzie Pass region in central 
Oregon. The last half of July and flrst week in August were spent in the 
vicinity of Payette Lakes. Here, because of favorable conditions for the fruit¬ 
ing of fleshy fungi, intensive collecting was carried on in the ponderosa pine 
forests in the immediate vicinity of the lakes as well as in the balsam and 
spruce forests at higher elevations to the east and southeast. During August 
a location was selected a short distance above Glacier on the Nooksak River 
near Mt. Baker and trips were made into the mountains on either side of the 
river. During the early part of September, in company with E. B. Mains, a 
survey of the Baker River area was made from a location on Baker Lake. 
During the last of September and most of October intensive collecting was 
carried on in the northern Olympic Mountains of Washington, particularly 
in the vicinity of Olympic Hot Springs in the Olympic National Park, and 
on tl}^ slopes of Mt. Angeles near the town of Port Angeles. A final location 
was selected during early November at Sisters, Oregon, just east of the 
Cascade Mountains near McKenzie Pass. In this region the open forest 
of pine and larch furnished excellent collecting. 

Because of exceptionally favorable weather conditions, good collecting 
was encountered at all of these stations, and many unusual fungi were found. 
Since the region around Payette Lakes in Idaho is ordinarily very dry dur¬ 
ing July and early August, it was an exceptional bit of good fortune to 
encounter both favorable collecting conditions and a luxuriant agaric flora 
at that time of year. The material gathered there becomes more interesting 
when one recalls that almost no information on the agaric flora of the 
Salmon and Payette River drainage is available. The comparison of this 
floi^ with that from similar plant habitats west of the C'ascades is in 
progress. 

The Olympic agaric flora of 1941 was outstanding particularly for the 
large number ot CortinariJ it contained, and critical studies of many of. these 
will be reported upon separately. Species of Tricholoma and Clitocyhe were 
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also unusually abundant. The same relationships noted previously (Smith 
1941) between the fungous and phanerogamic floras were verified during the 
fall of 1941. However, certain additional features were evident. The height of 
the season for Cortinarivs, particularly those species not having viscid pilei, 
apparently follows the fruiting period of Boletus Lakei, Gomphidius ore- 
gonensis and the varieties of Inocybe geophylla. Species of Clitocybe appear 
to be equally abundant in the river valleys and along the ridges although 
a different series occurs in each of these habitats. One interesting feature of 
the fruiting pattern in 1941 was the superabundance of agarics in certain 
restricted localities, and the time of maximum fruiting in each locality. At 
the time Coriinarii reached the peak of their fruiting cycle on Mt. Angeles 
and in the Olympic Hot Springs district, there were very few agarics present 
in the Sol Due River Valley only a few’ miles to the west. In the region 
around Olympic Hot Springs the most abundant fruiting occurred along 
the ridges and steep mountain slopes just east of the Hot Springs them¬ 
selves. On previous expeditions, agarics w’ere most abundant to the west 
about a half mile or more up Boulder Creek. In the alder and cedar flats in 
the river valleys below^ 1500 ft. elevation the peak of the fruiting cycle 
I)recede(l that of the upper Canadian and Hudsonian life zones by about 
tw’o w’eeks. Russula, Coriinarius, Tricholoma, Clitocybe^ and Mycena were 
the characteristic genera in the latter regions and Gomphidius, Clitocybe, 
Lepioia, and RhodophyUns were dominant in the former, although Russula 
and Mycena w’ere also w’ell represented. 

The collecting in the Mt. Baker area of northwestern Washington was 
not as diversified as in the Olympic Peninsula, but this may have been an 
apparent rather than a real difference. Because of previous expeditions into 
the northern Olympics, little time was w’asted there searching for favor¬ 
able localities, and it w’as possible, because of the presence of an adequate 
system of roads, to reach all important habitats by auto and a few’ hours 
hiking. The opposite was true in the Mt. Baker region. Much more time had 
to be .spent on the trail, with the result that survey work progressed slowly 
and a more limited number of habitats could be visited. The almost con¬ 
tinuous rain added materially to the difficulty of collecting at elevations of 
2500 ft. or more, and specimens carried for long distances were often dam¬ 
aged. As a result, relatively few’ collections were obtained here in compari¬ 
son with the Olympics, but many interesting agarics were found and the col¬ 
lecting could not be classed as poor. Russula w’as the dominant genus at all 
elevations, and two species of Mycena, M. atroaiboides and M, clavicularis, 
were the most ab\indant agarics. By the time w’e became established at 
at Sisters, Oregon, the agaric season w^as fairly w’ell along throughout 
the region west of the Cascades, but w’as about at its-peak in the open pine 
country on their eastern slopes. Here an as yet undescribed Mycena liter- 
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ally covered the needles under Finns ponderosa, and both M, elegantula and 
Jf. laevigata were regularly encountered on larch and pine logs and stumps. 
Species of Clitocybe were also encountered everywhere. In the forests at 
elevations of over 4000 ft. the agarics had already been badly frozen, and no 
study was passible. However, the conifer forests above this elevation in the 
vicinity of McKenzie Pass and Hogg Pass appear to be excellent agaric 
habitats in spite of the thin layer of needles and humus over the lava rock. 

In the following account critical studies are presented for a few of the 
more interesting species collected during 1941 and a few additional agarics 
collected in other regions or at other times have been added. Unless other¬ 
wise stated the collection numbers are the writer’s and the names of the colors 
within quotation marks are taken from E. Ridgway, Color Standards and 
Color Nomenclature, Washington, D. C. The names of colors not within 
quotation marks are used in accordance with the Ridgway system, but >vere 
not actually matched. This applies in particular to such common terms as 
tawny, ochraceous, avellaneous, and fuscous. The collections have all 
been deposited in the Herbarium of the University of Michigan. 

THE GENUS AGARICUS 

In a previous paper (Smith 1940) dealing with type specimens of Ameri¬ 
can species of Agaricus, a number of Murrill’s western species were omitted 
because the types had not been located. Since then a number of these have 
been found and studied with the result that certain rearrangements are 
necessary. 

Agaricus Abramsii Murrill, Mycologia 4 : 298. 1912. The type is in 
very ^poor condition, but apparently represents a young specimen of a 
rather robust species. Its spores measure 5-6 x 3-3.5 jj and are identical 
with those of the species in the A. sihmticus complex in both size and shape. 
However, most of those found on the type were immature, as was evident 
from their pale color. The above measurements were made on the darkest 
spores present. No other distinctive features such as cheilocystidia or clamp 
connections were found. The eccentric stipe as given in the original descrip¬ 
tion was very likely just an accident of growth. This species should be 
excluded from the genus because it is obviously based upon an abnormal 
specimen. 

Agaricus subrufescentoides Murrill, Mycologia 4 : 299.1912. The type 
consists of an excellently preserved specimen. The pileus is covered with fine 
fibrillose scales, there are no remains of a fibrillose sheath below the annulus, 
and the spores measure 5-6.8 v 3.3-3.8 p. The carpophore appears to be 
typical of A. sUvaticus in all respects. In my own collections of the latter 
there are some with less and some with more pronounced scales on the pileus. 
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The simple annulus, as described by Murrill, must be disregarded since that 
of the type is typically double. My first impression from reading the de¬ 
scription of A. suhrufescentaides was that it might be the i^me as A. subrutu 
lescens (Kauff.) Hotson and StUntz. However, the color of the pileus and the 
lack of any signs of a fibrillose sheath below the annulus rule out this 
possibilty. 

Agaricus hondensis Murrfll, Mycologia 4; 296. 1912. {A, bivelaioides 
Murrill., Mycologia 4: 297. 1912. A. Hillii Murrill Mycologia 4: 298. 1912. 
A, McMtirphyi Murrill, Mvcologia 4: 299. 1912. A. glaber Zeller, Mycologia 
30:469.1938.) 

Photographs of this species were published in a previous paper (Smith 
1940) under the name of A. glaber^ and abundant fresh material has been 
studied. The study of the type specimens has been greatly facilitated by the 
information thus gained. The species is not a particularly variable one, but 
does change color markedly from youth to age, and the annulus is variable 
insofar as the scales on the under side are concerned. The spores of A. 
honde'nsis (type) measure 5.5--6.5 (7) x 3.5-4 (4.5) ^j. The large spores are 
unusual, the majority measuring 5.5-6 x 3.5 |j. The bulbous stipe and the 
double edged annulus are typical of the A. silvaticus complex. The pileus 
although now slightly moldy, apparently was smooth when fresh. ' 

The type of A. bivelaioides has spores 5-6 x 3-3.5 n. The annulus has the 
typical double edge of the A. silvaticus series of species even though it was 
described as simple by Murrill. The pilei are identical in color and surface 
characters with young pilei of my own collections identified as A. glaber. 

In the type of A. Hillii part of the stipe is missing. However, the fungus 
clearly belongs in the same group as A. silvaticus and lacks any characters 
by which to distinguish it from A. hondensis. Its spores measure 5-5.5 x 3~ 
3.5 |j, and the pileus is typical of a mature A, ho^tdensis. Here again the 
simple^’ annulus as described is best disregarded. Murrill did not see 
fresh material. 

A. McMurphyi was also described from dried material. The type is a 
fine, large, mature and hence dark-colored specimen. The spores, double- 
edged annulus and bulbous stipe are all characteristic. The stipe was appar¬ 
ently about 2 cm. in diameter. The spores are 5-6 x 3-3.5 |j. There are no 
characters by which to distinguish it from A. hondensis. 

Material of A. glaber from Zeller has also been examined. His specimens 
were collected by Dr. Burlingham under live oaks at Pacific Grove, California, 
and his description is the first, incidentally, to correctly characterize the 
annulus. All of these species have very scattered to clustered saccate cheilo- 
cystidia that are often difficult to locate because of their sporadic occurrence 
and because they frequently do not project beyond the basidia. 
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Aoaricus BTiAviTiNGENs Mumll, Mycologia 4 : 298.1919. Pileus 4-10 cm. 
broad, broadly^ convex or with a flattened apex when young, expanding to 
nearly plane or plane with a decurved margin, nearly always having a broad 
flat disc in age, surface dry, shaggy-fibrillose over all except the disc and 
there merely matted-fibrillose, fibrils ‘‘chamois^’ (pale yellow) or a sordid 
yellow, ‘‘clay-color’’ (sordid yellowish brown) over the center, toward the 
margin the fibrils becoming arranged into appressed or slightly recurved 
sordid yellowish scales, white flesh showing between the scales, in age some¬ 
times glabrescent (particularly after heavy rains) and then the entire 
surface more or less sordid pinkish; flesh white but quickly changing to 
“vinaceous pink” when cut or bruised, odor none, taste slightly nutty; 
lamellae “vinaceous pink” at first, becoming “Japan-rose” and finally 
dark sordid purplish brown, close but not crowded, almost reaching the 
stipe, broadest near the margin of the cap (5-7 mm.) and hence rather 
narrow, edges ^ven but flocculose under a lens from cheilocystidia; stipe 
4-7 cm. long, 8--12 mm. thick at apex, stuffed with a silky pith, becoming 
hollow, base enlarged somewhat or clavate and up to 2 cm. thick, densely 
white-fibrillose below the superior ring, often with fibrillose zones or patches, 
glabrescent, glabrous and silky above the ring, becoming sordid pink over all 
in age; annulus thin, submembranous to almost fibrillose, with incon¬ 
spicuous yellow patches on under side in some (appearing single in many 
with the under side merely coarsely fibrillose with white or A ellowish fibrils), 
glabrous and pallid on upper surface. 

Spores 4-5 X 3.5-4 p, subglobose to ellipsoid, dark fuscous in mass and 
under the microscope; cheilocystidia abundant, cylindric to saccate, 18-32 
X 9-15 q, thin-walled and readily collapsing. 

Gregarious to subcespitose on sandy rocky soil under maple, alder, west¬ 
ern red cedar and Douglas fir. Baker Lake, Wash., Sept. 5, 1941, E. B. Mains 
& A. H. Smith 16244. 

Observations: The type of A. ftavitingens could not be located but a 
water-color painting was found. It shows a fungus essentially like the above 
material. The yellow, fibrillose scales of the pileus and the darker browm 
disc, stature, and small spores appear to be distinctive of Murrill’s species. 
Murrill described the gill color as avellaneous to umbrinous, the stipe as 
ochraceous tinted over the lower portion, and made no mention of a color 
change when the flesh was bruised. Although he described A. ftavitingens as 
gregarious, his description reads as though he had drawn it from a single 
carpophore, and so it is very probable that no idea of the variation of the 
species is contained in his description. The discrepancies pointed out above 
should receive some consideration. The change in color when bruised, the 
difference in the color of the gills of young specimens, and lack of yellow 
tints in the stipe in age if clearly established might be significant. However, 
in this instance, when the inaccuracies of Murrill’s descriptions are con¬ 
sidered on the one hand, and on the other the variation established for some 
species of Agaricus such as A. placomyces, it appears best to disregard them 
at least for th^ time being. A. ftavitingens appears to be closely related to A. 
Kauffmani but differs in Slaving a fibrillose sheath below the annulus. Since 
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this becomes worn away in a^ 2 :e, Murrill’s description of the stipe as smooth 
is not a serious discrepancy in view of the fact that he probably based his 
description on an old specimen. In drying, the stipes of the Baker Lake 
collection became yellowish. Consequently this change could also be expected 
on old individuals which were still in the fresh condition. 

THE GENUS COLLYBIA 

Two previously undeseribed species are included here as well as critical 
accounts of two that needed clarification as far as our North American 
flora is concerned. No attempt has been made to treat the gray, more or less 
hygrophaiious species now placed in the genus Lyophyllum, although several 
in this group are very abundant in the western United States. 

Collybia bakerensis A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus, glaber, pal- 
lidus vel incarnato-tinctus; lamellae angustae, confertae, breve decurrentes, 
albidae, saepe vinaceo-tinctae, demum flavo-maculatae; stipes crassus, 
aequalis, cavus, sursum albidus, deorsum subvinaceus, fibrillosus dein glaber; 
sporae 4.5-5.5 x 3-3.5 g. 

Pileus 2-4 cm. broad, broadh’^ convex to obtuse when young, the margin 
curved in against the gills at first, expanded in age and then with or without 
a low umbo, in some the disc plane and the margin elevated, surface glabrous 
and moist, appearing appressed fibrillose under a lens in faded- condition, 
sordid watery white when moist and some with a faint flush of incarnate, 
subshining when faded, opaque at all times; flesh 3-4 mm. thick over the 
disc and tapering gradually to the margin, watery white, odor and taste mild; 
lamellae very narrow (1-1.5 mm.), very crowded (58-65 reach the stipe, 
4-5 tiers of laniellulae), short-decurrent to broadly adnate, white or with 
a faint vinaceous flush, occasionally stained sordid yellowish where bruised, 
edges slightly eroded; stipe short and curved, 1-3 (4) cm. long, (2) 3-5 mm. 
thick, e(jual or slightly enlarged at the base, hollow, very pliant, white above, 
sordid jiale vinaceous brown near the base, at first covered by a thin coating 
of white appressed fibrils, glabreseent, inserted onto the substratum. 

Spores 4.5-5.5 x 3-3.5 g, hyaline, smooth, broadly ellipsoid, not amyloid; 
basidia four-s])ored, 18-22 x 6-7 g ; pleurocystidia not differentiated; cheilo- 
cystidia fas(‘i(‘ulate to scattered, 24-36 x 6-10 g, clavate, saccate or sub- 
cyliiidric, thin-walled and somewhat contorted or branched in age, hyaline 
and readily (‘ollapsing; gill trama subparallel, the subhymenium thin and 
ramose; pileus trama homogeneous, the surface hyphae more or less radially 
arranged and more compact than in the remainder, clamp connections abun¬ 
dant. 

Singly on a conifer log, Anderson Creek, Baker National Forest, AVash., 
Aug. 19, 1941 (A. H, Smith 16278, type). 

Observations: When more is known of this species it may be found to be 
referable to Collybia jrylophila as a variety. However it appears to differ 
markedly in both habitat and stature. Taken together these differences ap¬ 
pear to be significant, and in view of the lack of information on the micro¬ 
scopic characters of C. xyloph ila it appears best to name the Anderson Creek 
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eoliection; The broad cheilocystidia and yellowish stains on the gills indicate 
that the collection is not just a depauperate form of C. maculata even though 
it k obviously closely related. 

Collybia subsulcatipes A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus subconicus demum 
planus, umbrino-vinaceus demum pallide vinaceus; odor aromaticus, 
graveolens; sapor mitis; lamellae confertae vel subdistantes (46-^4 adnatae), 
latae, pallide griseo-vinaceae, crassiusculae; stipes crassus, deorsum at- 
tenuatus, radicatus, sursum pallide vinaceus, deorsum umbrino-vinaceus; 
sporae globosae, 5-5.5 x 4.5-5 p. 

Piieus 5.5^8 cm. broad, obtuse with an inrolled margin, becoming gib¬ 
bous or plane, in age the margin recurved or elevated and frequently split¬ 
ting, surface moist and polished, margin transluscent striate, hygrophanous 
and opaque when faded, when young “army-brown’’ to “vinaceous fawn” 
over all, disc becoming “russet-vinaceous” and margin “deep browmish 
vinaceous” (dark to pale vinaceous brown), fading to a “pale vinaceous 
buff” (pallid vinaceous); flesh thin (2-3 mm.), equal, firm and cartilaginous, 
concolorous with surface of pileus, odor faint but heavy and aromatic (some¬ 
what like that of benzaldehyde) very distinctive; taste mild; lamellae close 
to nearly subdistant, 46-54 reach the stipe, 1-3 tiers of lamellulae. the lamel- 
lulae quite irregular in arrangement, broad (1 cm. di), becoming slightly 
ventricose, depressed adnate to nearly free, color “pale grayish vinaceous” 
becoming “light russet-vinaceous” (gray with a tinge of vinaceous when 
young, becoming distinctly dull vinaceous in age), faces glaucous, edges 
thickish and even; stipe 6-10 (15) cm. long, 10-16 mm. thick at apex, 
tapered downward to a long pseudorhiza, solid and fibrous within, apex 
more or less concolorous with the pileus, becoming very dark sordid vinaceous 
brown from the base upward in age, surface pruinose but soon polished, 
smooth or longitudinally grooved to subsulcate. 

Spores globose to subglobose, hyaline, 5-5.5 x 4.5-5 p, smooth, not amy¬ 
loid; basidia four-spored, 28-34 x 4.5-6 p long, slender and subclavate, 
plei^fo- and cheilocystidia not differentiated, gill trama parallel to sub¬ 
parallel, the hyphae more or less cylindric; pileus trama with a thin pellicle 
of radially arranged subgelationoiis hyphae 3-4 p in dia., remainder floc- 
cose, the hyphae 5-15 p in dia. 

Gregarious on humus. Storm King Mt., Olympic National Park, Wash., 
Oct. 5, 1941 {Helen V. & A. H. Smith 17566, type) ; same localitv again 
on Oct. 16 (17^6.2). 

Observations: This species is closely related to Collybia fusipes but dis¬ 
tinct because of its globose spores, odor, and vinaceous gills. 0. fusipes has 
slender cheilocystidia in contrast to the absence of cheilocystidia in C. sub- 
sulcatipes, but fao great amount of emphasis should be placed on this dif¬ 
ference until old material of the latter can be examined. In species with 
filamentous cheilocystidia, these organs are sometimes slow in elongating. 
Excellent dried specimens of C. fusipes from Marcel Josserand, Lyon, 
Prance, have be^n compared. The most obvious difference macroscopically is 
in the color of the lamellae and their spacing. In (7. subsulcatipes they are 
closer and more vinaceous. C. lancipes Pr. sensu Rea appears, from the 
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description, to be quite similar. It has pale flesh-color and rather thick gills 
as well as practically the same type of stipe. However, its spores are described 
as 6 X 4 n, no mention is made of a peculiar odor, and the color of the pileus 
is given as pale reddish brown. C. oregonensis has a similar odor but is 
readily distinguished by its ellipsoid spores, the color of the gills and stipe, 
and in general appearance. C. oregonensis is closely related to C. maculata. 
C. collybiiformis (Murrill) Singer has some of the characters of C. suhsuU 
catipes but no mention is made of a peculiar odor and the stipe and gills are 
described as white. 

CoLLYBiA CYLINDROSPORA Kauff. Pap. Mich. Acad. 6: 126. 1926. Pileus 
3-7 cm. broad, plane with a recurved and wavy striatulate margin, ofteu 
lobed in age, surface glabrous and moist, ‘‘clay-color’’ to “pinkish buff,” 
fading as if hygrophanous after heavy rain, becoming pallid to nearly “pale 
ochraeeous buff” (yellowish) and retaining this color when dried or else 
becoming tinged aliitaceous, unpolished when faded or dried; flesh thin, 
pliant, reviving somewhat (1.5-2 mm. thick), equal, concolorous with the sur¬ 
face, odor and taste not distinctive; lamellae subdistant, 28-30 reach the 
stipe, 3-4 tiers of lamellulae (outer two tiers very short), moderately broad 
(5 mm. ±: near the stipe and narrowed toward the cap-margin), bluntly 
adnate or decurrent by a tooth, seceding, “tilleul-buff” (pallid) when young 
and old, drying concolorous with the pileus or slightly paler, occasionally 
stained with rusty brown spots, edges even but wavy; stipe 5-7 cm. long, 
3-7 mm. thick at the apex, hollow, terete or compressed, very tough and 
pliant, velvety to unpolished and distinctly longitudinally grooved, dark 
brownish moist but fading like the pileus and nearly concolorous with it 
when dried, base strigose and with numerous white rhizomorphs. 

Spores 5-6 x 2.5 p, narrow’ly ellipsoid, smooth, not amyloid; basidia four- 
spored, 20-24 x 3.5-5 |j, subclavate; pleurocystidia not differentiated; cheilo- 
cystidia scattered to rare, filameiitose, 18-30 x 2.5-3 |j, flexuous; gill trama 
interwoven, nearly hyaline in iodine (basidia brownish), subhymenium thin; 
pileus trama homogeneous, the surface hyphae compactly interwoven and 
slightly narrow than the remainder. 

Gregarious to scattered under alder. Park Creek, Mt. Baker, Wash., Sept. 
10, 1941 (16811) ; Baker Lake, Wash., Sept. 13 (16936) ; Chimaeum, Wash. 
(Olympic Peninsula), Oct. 13, 1941 (17856), 

Observations: C, cylindrospora is closely related to C. confluens and C. 
hariolortim, but is readil}’' distinguished by its silicate striate or channeled 
stipe and broad subdistant gills. Among Kauffman’s collections two of this 
species were found. One, the type, and a second identified as C. prolixa 
Fr.—Ricken. Apparently this second collection is the basis for Kauffman’s 
report of C. prolixa from Mt. Hood. The only other collection of C. prolixa 
located was an earlier collection which he made at Lake Cushman, Wash¬ 
ington, in 1915. This one is much closer to the European concept and 
is the same species Murrill described as C, badiialba. For an account of the 
latter see Smith (1941). Regardless of whether or not C. prolixa and C, 
badiialba are synonymous, the report of the former from Mt. Hood cannot 
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be recognized. Although Kauffman compared his new species with C, fusipes, 
C. lancipes, and C, distorta, actually there is little or no resemblance to 
them. C. cylindrospora is a Marasmius-like fungus with the relationships 
pointed out above. An examination of Kauffman's type shows that the stipes 
were unpolished to velvety or at the most glabrous above only. The spacing 
of the gills appears to be variable, but in all the dried material studied 
they were most accurately characterized as subdistant. My description was 
drawn from the material cited above, and is given to supplement that of 
Kauffman. 

The dominant color of the pileus is whitish-alutaceous to yellowish and 
when properly dried whitish buff with an unpolished appearance. Young 
or water-soaked specimens have the dark colors given in the description. 
In general the colors appear to be similar to and to vary much the same as 
those of Marasmius oreades (whitish to rather dark alutaceous), and do not 
appear taxonomically significant within these limits. The broad subdistant 
gills and the channelled velvety to unpolished dark colored stipe are the 
important characters aside from the spores. 

More than likely C. cylindrospora is a .synonym of Collyhta laxipes (Pr.) 
Quel., but more information on the microscopic characters of the latter is 
needed to be certain. Rea (1922) gives the spores of the latter as 5-6 x 3 n 
and elliptical. This may indicate a difference in shape. Rea's description of 
<7. laxipes covers the diagnostic features of (7. cylindrospora remarkably well, 
and his account is closely in line with the Friesian concept. Quclet's (1873) 
illustration, however, depicts very small atj^pical individuals if the}" are to be 
judged on the basis of the descriptions of most authors and the Washington 
and Oregon collections here placed in C. cylindrospora, 

CoLLYBiA EXTUBERANs (Pries) Quclct, Champ. Jura & Vosges, 97. 1872. 
Pileus 2-5 cm. broad, conic with an inrolled margin when young, becoming 
broadly conic-campanulate or plane with a low or prominent conic umbo, 
glabrous, surface viscid when wet but soon dry and very finely radially 
wrinkled, the margin very thin and soon recurved, sometimes becoming 
faintly translucent-striatulate, color bone-brown" (very dark brown with 
a tinge of red) over all when young, gradually becoming a dull .shade of 
‘‘pecan-brown" or a paler vinaceous brown (but not as red as in (7. hadi- 
ialba) ; flesh thin, pliant and moderately tough, very sordid reddish brown 
near the pellicle, paler below, gradually becoming pallid throughout, odor 
none, taste mild; lamellae close to crowded, 48-56 reach the stipe, 2-3 tiers 
of lamellulae, distinct, sinuate and attached only by a tooth, narrow to 
moderately broad (3-5 mm.) equal or narrowed from the stipe to the margin 
of the cap, “pale pinkish buff" or with a more vinaceous cast (pallid buff 
to pinkish buff), becoming spotted with very sordid brownish spots, edges 
only slightly eroded; stipe 4-7 cm. long, 3-6 mm. thick above, more or less 
tapered at the base to a pseudorhiza-like prolongation which ends in one or 
more rhizomorphs, longitudinally striate, glabrous, pallid (concolorous with 
young gills) above, becoming sordid brownish progressively downward (base 
almost concolorous with the pileus in age). 
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Spores hyaline, 4.5-6 x 3-3.5 u, narrowly ellipsoid, smooth, not or only 
very weakly amyloid (reaction not conclusive); basidia four-spored, 18-26 
X 5-6.5 n, clavate; pleurocystidia and cheilocystidia not differentiated; gill 
trama of more or less parallel cylindric hyphae 8-15 p in dia., subhymenium 
very thin and ramose; pileus trama with a pellicle of radially arranged 
smooth-walled hyphae 3-4 p in dia., the layer 2-3 hyphae thick, beneath this 
a layer of interwoven subgelatinous hyphae with clamp connections, the 
hyphae 3-5 p in dia. and the layer 15-30 p thick, the remainder of the flesh 
floccose, the hyphae 5-15 p in dia., the pigment dissolved in the cell sap and 
most abundant just below the subgelatinous layer. 

Cespitose to gregarious on rotten conifer logs. Lake? Angeles, Olympic 
Mts., Wash., Sept. 19,1941 {16967 ); Mt. Angeles, Sept. 28 (17368 ); Olympic 
Hot Springs, Olympic National Park, Oct. 11, 1941 (17800). 

Observations: This species is closely related to Collyhia badiialha Murrill, 
but differs distinctly in the shape of its spores, in the organization of the pel¬ 
licle of the pileus, and in the duller colors as well as in the less crowded gills 
and radicating stipe. It is also more inclined to be cespitose, but this appears 
to be a variable character. C. extuherans belongs to the same series of species 
as V. fusipcs. It apparently differs from the latter in habitat, close, narrower 
lamellae and more than likely in the organization of the pileus. Cooke’s illus¬ 
tration (*ite(l for (\ extnberans by Rea does not depict the species satisfac¬ 
torily. The stipe, as shown by Cooke, does not taper to rootlike projection 
and the unibonate character of the pileus is not sufficiently emphasized. 
Rea’s description, however, appears to apply very well and that of Ricken 
is about equally good. Neither mention the reddish stains which develop on 
the gills. However, this character appears to be common to most of the 
radicating Collybiac of this series so I would hesitate to use its presence here 
as a character of any significance, particularly when C. extiiberans is not too 
well known. 

THE GENUS CUTOCYBE 

Although one of the more uninteresting genera of the agarics, the spe¬ 
cies of (lifocybe, both by the abundance of fruiting bodies produced and the 
large number of species present in our flora, make continued demands on 
the time of the agaric specialist. They are a rather difficult group because 
of the general lack of distinctive microscopic characters and intergradation 
of the macroscopic characters by which species are usually*distinguished. In 
the following account 1 have brought together the information accumulated 
on the more unusual species of this genus during the past eight years. Seven 
species are described as new and accounts of two others which were incom¬ 
pletely or erroneously described are included. 

Clitocybe flavissima A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus demum late 
convexus, siccus, fibrillosus, laete luteus; sapor subpiperatus; lamellae sub- 
distantes, latae, late adnatae, hiete luteae; stipes aequalis, luteus, flbrillosus; 
sporae globosae vel subglobosae, 7-9 p; cheilocystidia 40-200 x 3-5 p; ad 
truncos coniferarum, solitarius vel caespitosus. 
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Pileus 3-5 cm. broad, convex, becoming broadly convex, surface dry and 
innately fibrUlose or moist beneath the fibrils, either remaining fibrillose or 
becoming more or less scaly around the disc, the fibrils near the margin some¬ 
times arranged into fascicles and the margin usually fimbriate when young, 
evenly yellow over all (*‘mustard-yellow”) or the disc darker and near 
“antimony-yellow”; flesh thin but nearly equal (1.5-2 mm.), pliant, dull 
yellow, odor faintly fragrant, taste slightly peppery; lamellae nearly sub- 
distant, 24-30 reach the stipe, 2 tiers of lamellulae, moderately broad (5 
mm. db), bluntly adnate but becoming more or less decurrent, bright yellow 
(“primuline-yellow”) becoming “light orange-yellow,” edges a brighter 
yellow than the faces and appearing gelatinous under a lens; stipe 2-5 cm. 
long, 3-6 mm. thick, equal, hollow, fleshy, concolorous with the pileus in age, 
pallid when young from the thin pale yellowish partial veil, in age appressed 
fibrillose to the apex. 

Spores globose to subglobose, 7-9 p, smooth, not amyloid; basidia four- 
spored; pleurocystidia none, cheilocystidia very abundant, 40-200 x 3-5 p, 
septate, filamentose, subgelatinous, yellowish to hyaline when fresh, the pig¬ 
ment intracellular; gill trama homogeneous, the cuticle of radially arranged 
hyphae with thickened walls and abundant clamp connections. 

Scattered to subcespitose on dead conifer stubs. Ermine Creek, Baker 
National Forest, Wash,, Sept. 11, 1941 (16S37, 16928) ; Mt. Angeles. Olym¬ 
pic Mountains, Wash., Sept. 21,1941 (17084, type). 

Observations: C. flavissima is very closely related to C. decora but is 
readily distinguished by its globose spores, long filamentose cheilocystidia 
and lack of brownish scales on the pileus. These two, Tricholoma rutilans, 1\ 
flavescens and Pleurotus sulfureoides form a very natural group or stirps 
and make up the nucleus of the genus Tricholomopsis Singer. In a recent 
article Singer (1942) added Tricholoma radicalum Pk. and T. secedifolia 
Murrill to Tricholomopsis. Collybia platyphylla was previously placed here. 
I haVti not studied the types of T. flavescens, P. sulfureoides, or Clitocybe 
sulphurea Pk., but from other material believe that all are identical. The long 
filamentose subgelatinous cheilocystidia readily distinguish C. flavissima 
from all the species of the Tricholomospsis series. 

Clitocybe glutixiiceps A. H. Smith, sj). nov. Pileus late convexus demum 
planus (non depressus), viscidus, glaber, striatus, sordide cremeus; lamellae 
confertae, latae, arcuatae vel brevissime decurrentes, pallide sordido- 
cremeae; stipes elasticus, canescens, pallidus; sporae 4.5-5 x 3-3.5 p. 

Pileus 2.5-4 (6) cm. broad, broadly convex with an inrolled margin when 
young, becoming nearly plane (the disc not depressed), surface glabrous 
and viscid to the touch, the pellicle somewhat separable, translucent striate 
on the margin, color evenly pale dirty cream color or in age the disc tinged 
sordid brown; flesh thin, pliant, concolorous with surface, odor none, taste 
mild, no color change when bruised or cut; lamellae moderately close, 28-33 
reach the stipe, 2 tiers of lamellulae, broadest (2-3 mm.) at attachment, 
arcuate-adnate to short decurrent, seceding, pale sordid cream color (paler 
than the pileui;), edges even; stipe short, 3-4 cm. long, 4-6 mm. thick at the 
apex, hollow, rather tough and pliant, whitish from a coating of appressed 
fibrils which extends to the apex, base sparsely white strigose. 
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Spores 4.5-5 x 3-3.5 |j, ellipsoid, smooth, not or only very weakly amyloid 
(reaction doubtful); basidia four-spored; pleuroeystidia and cheilocystidia 
not differentiated; gill trama of narrow interwoven non-amyloid hyphae, 
subhymenium subgelatinous (in KOH) when revived; pileus trama floccose 
beneath a somewhat gelatinous pellicle of interwoven hyphae 2-4 p in dia., 
hyphae of the flesh 6-15 n in dia. 

Gregarious under conifers, Olympic Hot Springs, Olympic Mountains, 
Wash., Oct. 2, 1941 type). 

Observations: Although this collection was made under very adverse 
weather conditions, the carpophores were in good condition and the viscidity 
of the pileus cannot be disregarded. The pellicle is made up of very narrow 
hyphae in contrast to those forming the flesh, and exhibits the characters of 
a truly viscid layer r-ather than the false viscidity often encountered on 
various species such as Inocybe geophylla in this region. 

Because of the somewhat cartilaginous character of the stipe some might 
be inclined to place the species in Omphalia, It is described in Clitocybe be¬ 
cause of its relationship to C. brumalis. Lange’s (1935) concept of the latter 
is very close, but there appears to be a distinct difference in shape of the 
pileus and the nature of its surface. C. obsoleta is also close but apparently 
differs in having an anise-like odor, in not possessing a viscid pellicle and in 
the margin of the pileus not being translucent-striate. Lange gives the spores 
of the latter as 6 x 3-3.5 g, Rea as 7 x 4-5 g, and Ricken as 6-7 x 3-4 g. These 
measurements are consistently longer than those of C, glntiniceps, and indi¬ 
cate an appreciable difference in shape, i.e., ellipsoid contrasted to sub- 
globose. 

Clitocybe gomphidioides A. H, Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus mox 
subplanus vel subdepressus, viscidus, glaber, vel minute areolatus, subfer- 
ruginus; sapor valde farinaceus; lamellae subdistantes vel confertae, crassae^ 
venosae, pallidae mox sordide avellaneae; stipes solidus, pallidus vel sordide 
avellaneous; sporae (7) 8-10 (n)x4-5.5g. 

Pileus (3) 5-9 cm. broad, at first plane with an inrolled margin or 
very slightly arched, expanding to very broadly convex with a depressed disc 
or })lane, in age the margin often eleA^ated and disc broadly depressed, not 
truly infundibuliform, surface viscid, glabrous or with minute areolate or 
spotlike scales over the central portion, margin minutely tomentose, color 
‘‘Mikado brown” on the disc but “orange-cinnamon,” “pinkish cinnamon” 
or “light pinkish cinnamon” toward the margin (color reddish cinnamon 
on disc, paler cinnamon to ferruginous-cinnamon toward the margin), in 
age fading to “sayal brown” on disc, (duller and more yellowish cinnamon), 
the margin remaining “pinkish cinnamon,” sometimes dull tan with scarcely 
a trace of red in age, regaining the reddish cinnamon colors when dried; 
flesh thick and tapered abruptly to the margin, pale “vinaceous buff” and 
watery punctate, odor and taste very strongly rancid-farinaceous; lamellae 
subdistant to close, 50-58 reach the stipe, 2 tiers lamellulae, many forked 
either near the stipe or part way to margin, narrow to moderately broad 
(3-5-8 mm.), tapered each way, short decurrent, often thickish, intervenose 
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OP wrinkled^ noar light pinkish cinnamon*' young, ^‘avellaneous" to “wood 
brown" in age (dark avellaneous); stipe 3-7 cm. long, 9-15 mm. thick, 
solid, “pale vinaceous buff" within or darker in the base, surface paler than 
the gills and with a thin coating of pallid appressed fibrils, glabrescent and 
darker in age, when dry more or less concolorous with the pileus. 

Spores (7)' 8-10 (11) x 4-4.5 narrowly ellipsoid to subfusoid, not 
amyloid, smooth, white in mass; basidia four-spored; pleurocystidia and 
cheilocystidia not differentiated; gill trama not amyloid; pileus trama with 
the pellicle made up of an interwoven mass of narrow hyphae with subgela- 
tinous walls, the hyphae 3-5 |j in dia. and not appreciably thinner than those 
of the flesh, clamp connections abundant. 

Gregarious under Devil’s club on wet soil, Olympic Hot Springs, Olympic 
National Park, Washington, Oct. 2 (17504) and Oct. 10,1941 {17682, type), 
also at Lake Mills near Wolf Creek, Oct. 12, 1941. 

Observations: The outstanding characters of this species are the reddish 
cinnamon color, viscid cap, gills which change color in aging, long rather 
narrow smooth spores and very pronounced odor and taste. Clitocyhe incilis 
and C. opiaria appear to be the most closely related species. The former is 
not described as viscid and is generally said to lack a farinaceous odor 
and taste. The illustration by Nuesch (1931) is very suggestive of C. 
gomphidioides, however. Since Fries placed C. incilis next to C. sinopicus 
and described the pileus as “non udus" it hardly appears justifiable to place 
a viscid species under the Friesian name. C. opiaria also differs in not having 
a viscid pileus, and its gills are not described as becoming dark avellaneous. 
The odor and taste are also different according to descriptions. 

In the Olympics, where various species of Gomphidius are very abundant, 
one could easily pass by this CUtocybe thinking it was just an abnormal 
growth of a reddish Gomphidius. The thick, veined, forked, dark-colored gills 
at maturity, the stature of the carpophore, and the color of the pileus all 
contribute to this impression. The spores also remind one of the spores of a 
Gomphidius because of their subfusoid shape. However, they are white in 
mass and since other members of CUtocybe have similarly shaped spores, the 
resemblance does not appear significant. 

CUtocybe michiganensis A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus late convexus vel 
subplanus, cinereo-canescens demum politus, hygrophanus, olivaceo-fuligin- 
eus mox pallidus; lamellae confertae, adnatae vel subdecurrentes, olivaceo- 
fuligineae; stipes aequalis, cavus, cinereo-canescens demum glaber et fuli- 
gineus; sporae 4-4.5 x 2.5 p. 

Pileus 1-2.5 cm. broad, very broadly convex to nearly plane and with 
an inrolled margin at first, becoming broadly convex to plane in age, surface 
appearing dry at first from a hoary-canescent thin coating of fine gray fibrils, 
glabrescent and then moist and polished, when covered with fibrils appearing 
pale glaucous gray, when pblished evenly “hair-brown" to “drab" (nearly 
putty color)^ hygrophanous and fading to pale gray or whitish, usually fad¬ 
ing on disc first; flesh thki, equal, concolor with surface, watery, taste strongly 
rancid-farinaceous, odor faintly so; lamellae close to almost crowded, 30-40 
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reach the stipe, 2 tiers of Jamellulae, adnate at first, short-decurrent at 
maturity, narrow, nearly equal, “drab’’ or with an olivaceous tin^e when 
young, sometimes paler and more sordid in age; stipe 2-3 cni. long, 2.5-5 mm, 
thick equal or slightly enlarged below, hollow, grayish within, surface 
covered like the pileus with a thin coating of glaucous fibrils, glabrescent 
and then concolorous with the naked cap. 

Spores 4-4.5 x 2.5 p, narrowly ellipsoid, not amyloid, smooth, basidia 
four-spored; pleuro- and cheilocystidia not differentiated; gill trama not 
amyloid, of moderately broad hyphae; pileus trama homogeneous, not 
amyloid, clamp connections present. 

Scattered or solitary on debris in oak woods, Oct. 30, 1940, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. {15505, type). 

Observations: When the caneseent fibrillose covering of the cap and stipe 
have been worn away, this species is similar in color to C, ditopoda. It differs 
from the latter in its narrowly ellipsoid spores, pronounced caneseent fibril¬ 
lose coating over pileus and stipe when young, strongly rancid-farinaceous 
taste, and the much smaller size. In addition, C. michiganensis appears to 
fruit in a solitary or widely scattered manner rather than being densely 
gregarious as in C. ditopoda, C. mortuosa sensu Ricken differs in having 
paler gills and a glabrous pileus. (7. i^ilescens Pk. is almost identical in ap¬ 
pearance with C. michiganensis but can be distinguished by its taste and 
mi(*roscopically by its spores. 

During the season 1937 C. vilescens was collected in a pasture in southern 
Oregon. The specimens were fruiting on the accumulated debris around an 
old oak stub, Kirby, Oregon, Nov. 26, 1937 (9092), The spores measure 
5-6 X 4-4.5 p, are smooth, broadly ellipsoid to subglobose, and not amyloid. 
The basidia are four-spored, no cystidia are differentiated, the gill trama is 
comi)osed of narrow hyphae, and the pileus trama has a cuticle of interwoven 
hyphae 2-4 p thick, the hyphae of the trama itself are 5-10 p thick. Clamp 
connections are present. The macroscopic characters are as Kauffman (1918) 
gave them except that the margin of the pileus may be faintly striatulate in 
age when wet, and the gills may be rather dark cinereous. 

Clitocybe piperata A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus vel late con- 
vhxus, pruinosus et pallidus, mox politus et alutaceus; sapor valde acris; 
lamellae confertae vel subdistantes, adnatae vel subdecurrentes, angustae, 
pallidae demum olivaceo-cinereae; stipes clavatus, solidus, impolitus, sursum 
pruinosus, pallidus; sporae 4-5.5 (6) x2-2.5 p. 

Pileus 6-12 cm. broad, convex to obtuse and with an inrolled margin 
when young, in age broadly convex to plane or the margin wavy and up¬ 
lifted slightly, regular or occasionally either sinuate or lobed, surface at 
first moist beneath a hoary pruinose covering caused by fine projecting 
microscopic hairs 20-42 x 3-4 p, becoming glabrous and occasionally witS 
watery spots around the disc, opaque, color pallid at first (“tilleul-buff”), 
or very pale avellaneous with a chalky white sheen, gradually becoming dull 
yellowish brown (“clay-color”) w^hen still moist, fading as if hygrophanous 
(in old caps) to “light buff” (dull yellowish), when dried varying between 
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pale buff and alutaceous; flesh thick (about 1 cm. on the disc), tapering 
eveiily to the margin, pallid to pale buff, somewhat punky in texture, odor 
faintly fragrant in young caps, becoming somewhat disagreeable at maturity, 
taste very sharply acrid (as in Russula emetica) and sometimes with a bitter 
after taste, no color change when cut or bruised. Lamellae nearly crowded 
in small caps, almost subdistant in large ones, rounded or bluntly adnate 
and becoming sinuate with a short decurrent tooth or becoming merely 
short*deeurrent, narrow to moderately broad (5 mm. zt), “tilleul-buff^’ 
(pallid) at first, gradually becoming darker, pale olive-buff to subavellaneous 
(“oliVe-buff’^ to ‘‘pale olive-buff’’) or in age fairly dark avellaneous, “pink¬ 
ish buff” (yellowish) in dried specimens, edges even to eroded and thickish in 
some specimens; stipe 4~9 cm. long, 1-2 cm. thick at the apex, clavate, 2-3 
cm. at base, solid, usually somewhat pointed below the enlarged portion, 
rather tough to punky and firm in texture, pallid to pale buff within, surface 
unpolished at first, more or less pruinose toward the apex, base slightly cot¬ 
tony and with a few rhizomorphs, glabrous but somewhat scaly in age from 
the torn cuticle. 

Spores 4-5.5 (6) x 2-2.5 |j, subcylindric to subfusiform, smooth, (a few 
appearing very slightly wrinkled under an oil immersion lens), not amyloid; 
basidia four-spored; pleuro- and cheiloeystidia not differentiated; gill 
trama subparallel, the hyphae with long and moderately wide (5-8 \x) cells, 
not amyloid; pileus trama floccose beneath a thick cuticle of compactly inter¬ 
woven hyphae 4-8 |j in dia. which give rise to numerous projecting hairs 
3-4 |i thick, not amyloid and the walls not truly gelatinous in KOH, clamp 
connections rare. 

Gregarious around or on old stumps and logs in low hardwood forests, 
Pontiac, Mich., Aug. 24, 1937 {7212) ; Kent Lake, Oakland County, Mich., 
Sept. 24,1940 (15462, type) ; same locality, July 31, 1942 (18540) ; Dexter, 
Mich., Aug. 14, 1942 (18671) and Aug. 17 (18735). 

Observations: The outstanding features of this species are the small nar¬ 
row spores, acrid taste, olive-buff gills in age, and the progressive color 
change of the pileus as it matures. C. piperata appears to be related to -C. 
innornata by its gill characters (both attachment and color), its spores, and 
by the broadly convex to plane pileus. The spores vary in shape from almost 
truly cylindric to somewhat sway-backed or ventricose and hence are sub- 
fusoid. Such small narrow spores as this are known for several different 
species in Tricholoma and Clitocyhe, but in no species of either genus have 
I found the combination of characters listed above. 

Clitocybe sublutea A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus dein late 
depressus, glaber subviscidus, striatus, hygrophanus, pallide luteo-alutaceus 
demum pallidus; lamellae subdistantes, decurrentes, latae, pallide sul- 
phureae; stipes aequalis, glaber, sursum pallide sulphureus, deorsum sub- 
alutaceussporae 4.5-6.5 x 3.5 p. 

Pileus 2.5-5 cm. broad, ^broadly convex with an incurved margin w^hen 
young, in ag^ the margin uplifted and the disc broadly depressed, glabrous 
and slightly viscid when^^moist, margin translucent-striate, color “cartridge- 
buff” over all when young (very pale yellowish), in age darker on the disc 
and near “pinkish buff” (buff), hygrophanous, pallid when faded; flesh 
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thick on the disc (4-6 mm. near the stipe), tapering rapidly to margin, con- 
colorous with cap in either moist or faded condition, not changing when 
bruised, odor and taste not distinctive; lamellae subdistant, 2-4 tiers of 
lamellulae, long- and unequally-decurrent, broad (5-7 mm.), tapered each 
way, color ivory yellow’’ (pale yellow) both in young and old specimens, 
not changing when bruised, edges wavy; stipe 5-7 cm. long, 4-7 mm. thick, 
usually somewhat eccentric or the cap aborted on one side, hollow, equal 
or narrowed downward, glabrous above, concolorous with the gills near apex, 
darker downward, cinnamon-bulf at the base in age, base sparsely white 
strigose. 

Spores 4.5-5.5 x 3.5 p, ellipsoid, smooth, not amyloid; basidia four-spored; 
pleuro- and eheilocystidia not differentiated; gill trama somewhat inter¬ 
woven, not amyloid, the hyphae narrow; pileus trama homogeneous, the 
hyphae on the surface the same size or slightly smaller than the others and 
distinctly gelatinous, clamp connections abundant. 

Gregarious under alder, Port Angeles, Wash., Oct. 13, 1941 {17830, 
type). 

Ohservatwns: The pale yellowish colors, subdistant gills, very small ellip¬ 
soid spores, and lack of a farinaceous or bitter taste distinguish this species. 
I hesitate to place much emphasis on the viscidity of the pileus because the 
pilei had been subjected to steady rain during most of their development. 
The species appears to be most closely related to C. suhinversa, but the spores 
definitely distinguish it. It differs, apparently, from C. obsoleta in its yel¬ 
lowish subdistant gills as well as in the more pronounced yellowish color 
of both cap and stipe. From C. suhahtfaeea sensu Ricken it differs in having 
an hygrophanous pileus and larger ellipsoid spores. In stature C. siiblutea 
bears a striking similarity to (\ ectypa sensu Lange and other recent Euro¬ 
pean authors. However, it differs in the lack of fuscous fibrils over the disc 
and in having smaller spores. (\ hypnorum (Brond.) Rea is very similar in 
many re.spects but is said not to be hygrophanous and to have ‘‘somewdiat 
crowded” gills. The American species should also differ in having a striate, 
subviscid pileus. C. isabella Quelet is also a somewdiat similarly colored spe¬ 
cies, but from available information does not appear to be identical. 

Clitocybe virgata A. H. Smith, sp. nov. Pileus convexus vel planus, 
sinuosiis, siccus, fibrillosus demum subsquamulosus, disco cinereo-fuscus, ad 
marginem pallidus; lamellae angustae, eonfertae, adnatae vel brivissime 
decurrentes, albidae demum cremeae; stipes clavatus, deorsum 3 cm. crassus, 
solidus, albidus, sursum subpruinosus, deorsum impolitus, glaber; sporae 
5-6 [i, globosae. 

Pileus 5-14 cm. broad, broadly convex or flattened and the margin de- 
eurved at first, more or less expanded to plane in age or margin undulating 
or wavy and more or less uplifted, often sinuate or irregular, surface ap- 
pressed fibrillose, diy, color dirty grayish brow^n over the center and streaked 
grayish on a pallid ground color toward the margin, in age becoming 
minutely fibrillose-scurfy, margin pallid to sordid buff; flesh thick, firm, 
dry, wdiite, unchanging or slowdy pale buff where bruised or cut, odor and 
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taste not distinctive; lamellae narrow (5-6 mm.), close, adnate when young 
but short deeurrent at maturity, many tiers of lamellulae, whitish but be¬ 
coming cream-colored in age or stained brownish where damaged by insects, 
intervenose in small caps, edges even or eroded; stipe 5-10 cm. long, 1^2 cm. 
thick at apex, up to 3 cm. at base, clavate, solid, white within, surface white 
and unchanging, fibrillose-pruinose near the apex, glabrous below but dull 
and unpolished, base white cottony. 

Spores globose, 5-6 p, smooth, not amyloid; basidia four-spored; pleuro- 
cystidia and cheilocystidia not differentiated; gill trama subreguJar, not 
amyloid; pileus trama not amyloid, homogeneous beneath a compact pellicle 
of interwoven hyphae about the same size as those of the flesh, clamp con¬ 
nections present but rare. 

Gregarious in an oak woods on humus, Oakland County, Mich., Sept. 24, 
1940 (15468, type). 

Observations: The grayish streaked pileus reminds one of that of Collyhia 
platyphylla, but the resemblance is superficial. The closer, short-decurrent 
gills, globose spores and lack of cheilocystidia distinguish it at once. It ap¬ 
pears to be most closely related to Clitocybe nebularis from which its spores 
readily distinguish it. The description of Clitocybe fwnosa in the North 
American Flora reads a good deal like the above, but the cap is described as 
smooth and glabrous. European authors are generally agreed that Agaricns 
fumostis Pers. is a member of the series of forms grouped around C. aggre- 
gata. These are variously placed in Tricholoma, Clitocybe, and Collyhia, and 
are not truly related to the fungus described here. Most of them probably 
belong in the modern genus Lyophyllum. It is possible that Tricholoma 
tenuiceps Cke. & Massee is identical with C. virgata, but with the informa¬ 
tion available at present this does not seem likely. T. tenuiceps may also be 
a m^itober of the C. aggregata complex, and, to judge from the description, 
its pileus does not become fibrillose-squammulose. Von Hohnel (1919) trans¬ 
ferred T, tenuiceps to Russula but his study was not based on authentic 
specimens. Pearson (1935) lists the opinions of Quelet, Maire, and Rea on 
Cooke’s plate 1166. Maire was the only one to suggest a similarity to Collybia 
platyphylla, and he made that questionable. From Cooke’s illustration it is 
apparent that the gill attachment in T. tenuiceps is quite different from that 
of C. virgata, 

Clitocybe Alexandri (Gillet) Konrad, Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. 43:186.1927. 
^Clitocybe Harperi Murrill, Mycologia 3: 190. 1911. 

Pileus 6-15 cm. broad, plane with a strongly inrolled margin at first, soon 
shallowly depressed, in age the margin elevated and frequently lacerated or 
irregular giviiig the caps a broadly infundibuliform appearance, the margin 
long remaining inrolled, surface smooth and glabrous at first but appressed 
felty-flbrillose if viewed under a lens, disc becoming more or less fibrillose- 
furfuraceous,* typically dry (but when water-soaked appearing subhygro- 
phanous) occasionally mdttled with large watery spots, color sordid and near 
‘^vinaceous buff” at first, more alutaceous when moist or water-soaked (but 
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such caps fading to hence pallid), in aging gradually be¬ 

coming grayish, old caps sometimes sordid drab; flesh thick, dz 15 mm. near 
the stipe, tapered evenly to the margin, pallid but gradually becoming grayer 
in age, odor and taste not distinctive; lamellae crowded, narrow (4-5 mm.), 
3-4 tiers of lamellulae, adnate but soon becoming decurrent, somewhat inter- 
venose, pallid when young (‘Hilleul-buff^’) but gradually cinerescent and 
in age pale dirty gray to dark sordid brownish, separable, edges even; stipe 
5-10 cm. long, 10-30 mm. thick, clavate, solid, pallid within, surface uneven, 
unpolished to appressed fibrillose, concolorous with pileus and discoloring in 
the same manner, becoming quite sordid in age. 

Spores 4-4.5 x 3-3.5 |j, smooth, broad, white in mass, not amyloid; basidia 
four-spored; pleuro- and cheilocystidia none seen; gill trama homogeneous, 
not amyloid, the hyphae somewhat interwoven; pileus trama homogenous, the 
cuticle of narrow interwoven hyphae, not amyloid. 

Scattered under spruce. Port Dick, Calif., Nov. 10,1937 (8602); Crescent 
City, Calif., Dec. 7, 1937 {8490) ; under alder and cedar. Port Angeles, 
Wash., Oct. 13,1941 {17824). 

Observations: This species is not uncommon along the Pacific Coast from 
Washington to California. It can readil}’' be distinguished from Clitocyhe 
nehularis by its changing gills and generally more sordid appearance. In 
addition its spores are consistently a little smaller. Lange’s (1935) illustra¬ 
tions depict our West Coast form more accurately than do those of other 
authors. Partly developed pilei are likely to be squatty in appearance and 
to have very thick stipes. This is the stage figured by Konrad and Maublanc 
(1924-1933). This species, to judge by the few references to it in the litera¬ 
ture, is either rare or rarely collected and identified. Since it is so unattrac¬ 
tive, it is possible that many collectors have passed it by thinking that the 
material was too old to study. It apparently has not been reported from 
North America, but an exaniinatioii of the descriptions of new species of 
West Coast Clitocybeae published by Miirrill reveals that C. Harperi is very 
likely identical. Singer (1942) has reported a study of the type of the latter 
in which he pointed out that the species is closely related to C. nebularh. 
This in addition to the cinereous gills of C. Harperi certainly indicates iden¬ 
tity with C. Alexandri. However, I have not had an opportunity to compare 
my specimens with the type. Konrad (1936) has discussed at some length the 
synonymy of this species, and has pointed out that Paxilltis grisco-tomentosus 
(Seer.) is very likely identical and that the combination Clitocybe griseo- 
tomeniosus (Seer.) Konrad ought to be used if the synonj^my is accepted 
and the rules regarding priority are rigidly adhered to. Like Konrad, I have 
used the name Gillet gave to the species in order to be consistent wdth re¬ 
cently established usage and to avoid accepting a name that has long been 
doubtful and over which there might easily be a difference of opinion in the 
future. 

Clitocybe avellaneialba Murrill, Mycologia 6: 207. 1913. Pileus (4) 
8-12 (20) cm. broad, when young obtusely umbonate wdth a flattened mar- 
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ginal arm and an inrolled margin, sometimes more or less convex, becoming 
plane or slightly depressed, the umbo sometimes obsolete, in age at times 
broadly infundibuliform, margin minutely grayish-fibrillose-pubescent, sur¬ 
face moist, slightly scabrous in some, cuticle occasionally broken into scales 
in age, toward the margin somewhat fibrillose-streaked, not truly hygropha- 
nous (when water soaked appearing subhygrophanous), color ‘‘clove-brown’’ 
to “miimmy-brown” when young and moist (nearly black with very little 
brown), fading slowly to “drab” and finally dark or pale cinereous to avel- 
laneous, margin ribbed or plicate in some; flesh white, not watery, thin, 
pliant, odor and taste slightly pungent and subrancid; lamellae narrow (4-5 
mm.) nearly equal in width and unequally decurrent on the stipe, close but 
not crowded, 57-64 decurrent on the stipe, 2 tiers of lamellulae, pallid at first 
(“tilleul-buff ”), in age becoming slightly cream colored but the change often 
not pronounced, edges even; stipe 6-12 (18) cm. long, 1-3 cm. thick at apex, 
clavate, up to 4 cm. thick at base in large carpophores, stuffed becoming 
hollow, cortex thin but tough, surface glabrous and uneven, unpolished at 
first but in age more or less polished, sometimes with scattered appressed 
fibrils, concolorous with or paler than the pileus, base with only a thin ap¬ 
pressed white mycelium and either abruptly rounded below or drawn out to 
a point causing the stipe to appear subfusiform. 

Spores 8-10 (11) x 4-5.5 p, broadly fusiform or somewhat inequilateral, 
hyaline, smooth, not amyloid; basidia four-spored; pleuro- and cheilocystidia 
not differentiated; gill trama not amyloid, of interwoven hyphae; pileus 
trama characterized by a thin pellicle of slightly gelatinous hyphae (in 
KOH) with dark brown contents, the remainder floccose and hyaline, not 
amyloid, clamp connections abundant. 

Gregarious to subcespitose on humus and rotting wood, under alder or 
mixed conifers, common. Crescent Beach, Joyce, Wash., Oct. 3, 1935 {2846) 
and Sept. 24 (2582) ; Orick, Calif., Dec. 5, 1935 (^790) ; Trinidad, Calif., 
Dec. 11, 1935 (3938) ; Martin Lake Trail, Mt. Baker, Wash., Sept. 8, 1941 
(16723) ; Elwha River, Olympics, Wash., Sept. 27, 1941 (17336) ; Olympic 
Hot Springs, Oct. 2 (17538) ; Mt. Angeles, Oct. 4 (17549), and Storm King 
Mt., Olympic National Park, Oct. 16, 1941 (17963). 

Observations: The identity of this species puzzled me for a long time, 
but since Singer (1942) corrected Murrill’s erroneous statements in regard 
to the spore size and shape, it beconies apparent that my collections belong 
here. The species is so abundant in the Puget Sound region that a collector 
would have diflSculty overlooking it. It has a slight superficial resemblance to 
Clitocybe atrialba to which Murrill compared it, but cannot be considered 
closely related. In its spore characters it resembles C. inornata somewhat but 
after studying abundant fresh materia] of both species, I have been unable to 
note any additional resemblance. Macroscopically C. avellaneialba reminds 
one of C. clavipes, in fact, the two are quite similar in all except spore 
characters. . 

The avellatieous color emphasized by the name was not apparent in my 
specimens until they werfi quite well faded and then it was not really char- 
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acteristic. Dark fuligineous, the other color term used by Murrill, is much 
more accurate. 

University Herbarium, University op Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, J. HORIZONTALIS AND J. SCOPU- 
LORUM—I. THE SPECIFIC CHARACTERS^ 

Norman C. Fassett 

This study is based primarily on the writer’s collections and photo¬ 
graphs, made in the region from Maine to Montana, and south to Georgia, 
Arkansas and Colorado, and financed in large part by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. Much of the material in the Arnold Arbo¬ 
retum, the Gray Herbarium, the New York Botanical Garden, Iowa State 
College, and the University of Wisconsin has been examined, and friends 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, and New Mexico have contributed 
mass collections, most of which will be discussed. Mass collections have been 
made, consisting of a small twig from each tree in a colony, and representing 
many more individual trees than are present in any herbaria; these collec¬ 
tions have been of particular value in solving problems of variation within 
a colony as compared to the variation within a species. Data have been taken 
from each individual and tabulated for the colony; tables 1, 2, 4, and 6 are 
representative of these tables. 

Because of the remarkable variation in most colonies of these species, 
because a colony may consist of one variable species or of two species grow¬ 
ing together, with or without intermediates, and because photographs of 
individual trees are often essential for an understanding of a colony, the 
writer feels that he is not competent to hold an opinion concerning species 
in regions where he has not collected, photographed and studied trees in the 
field. Therefore, /. silicicola (Small) Bailey, from the southern states, and 
J. lucayana Britton, from the West Indies, are not considered here, and 
the southern limits of J. virginiana are left indefinite. Likewise the European 
J. Sabina, which in some of its phasei^ is indistinguishable, in the herbarium, 
from the American J, scopulorum, is omitted from consideration because 
the writer has not studied it in the field. In fact, J. Sabina, as represented 
in the Arnold Arboretum, may have leaves overlapping or not overlapping, 
with tips obtuse or acuminate, and even with erose margins, while the 
peduncles may be mostly straight or up to 88 per cent curved; these are 
characters which separate species in North America. 

Juniperus virginiana, J. horizontalis and J. scopulorum are distin¬ 
guished from the other species of North America north of the Gulf States 
by having opposite, scale-like, entire-margined leaves, and blue fruits. 

■ ■ ■ -r- - ^ 

1 Publication of the tables was assisted by the Lucien M. Underwood Memorial Fund. 
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TABLE 1. Ten individuals of J, virginiana from Quincy, Michigan, 



Width in of epidermal 
cells of leaves 


Peduncles 


Length in mm. of cones 


5 

10 

15 

20 25 30 

Av. 

Hooked 

Straight 

% hooked 

4 

4.5 

5 

5.5 6 6.5 7 

Av. 

8 

18 

3 

la . 

9.5 









8 

16 

5 

1 . 

9.8 



. ... 

... . 

. 




5 

17 

8 

. 

10.5 

... . 






. 


6 

14 

10 


10.7 

0 

14 

0 

3 

6 

2 


4.5 

2 

20 

8 


11.0 

4 

7 

36 

3 

5 

2 


4.5 

4 

17 

7 

2 

11.2 









2 

16 

12 


11.8 

0 

6 

0 


1 

2 

3 L" I. 

5.1 

3 

13 

14 


11.8 




.. 





2 

16 

10 

2 ... 

12.0 

0 

6 

0 


1 

5 


4^8 

1 

17 

11 

1 . 

12.0 

1 

13 

7 


.... 

. 



41 

164 

88 

7 ... . 

11.0 

5 

46 

10 

6 

13 

11 

3 . 

4.7 


a This lino sifjnifies: 8 cells were 5 n, wide, 18 cells were 10 wide, 3 cells were 15 
wide, one cell was 20 ^ wide, and the average for that individual tree was 9.5 


There are three facts which have sometimes made the differentiation of these 
three species difficult. 

First, the variation within a species is often more conspicuous than dif¬ 
ferences between species. Well-knoivn, of course, is the striking difference 
between the juvenile, acicular tvpe of foliage and the adult, scale-like t^’pe. 
While usually the acicular foliage is produced by the younger trees and the 
scale-like foliage develops later, individual trees show divergence from 

TABLE 2. Ten individuals of J. virginiana var, crehra from Hopkinton, Massachusetts. 


Width in ^ of epidermal 
cells of leaves 


Peduncles 


Length in mm. of cones 







5 10 15 20 25 30 Av. 

ns 

o 

5 


3 3.5 4 4.5 5 5.5 6 Av. 




5 



4 

6 



8.0 

0 

6 

0 



1 

2 

2 



4.6 

3 

7 



8.5 

2 

23 

8 



1 

3 

7 

5 

4 

5.2 

5 

3 

2 


8.5 

0 

35 

0 




10 

10 



4.8 

3 

4 

3 


. 10.0 

1 

18 

5 

1 


5 

2 

2 



4.2 

4 

2 

4 


. . 10.0 

1 

9 

10 




1 

4 

2 

1 

5.1 


9 

1 


. ... 10.5 

1 

26 

4 

. 

1 

7 

9 

3 



4.4 

2 

5 

3 


. 10.5 

3 

9 

25 

. 


3 

6 

1 



4.4 

1 

6 

3 


... 11.0 

... . 

. 

.. 


2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4.7 

1 

5 

3 

1 . 

. 12.0 

1 

9 

10 




1 

4 

1 


5.0 

.. . 

5 

4 

1 . 

.... 13.0 

7 

21 

25 


2 

16 

10 

4 

... . 

.... 

4.2 

23 

52 

23 

2 

10.2 

16 

156 

9 

1 

5 

34 

46 

39 

11 

6 

4.6 
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TABLE 3. Summary of IS mass collectioTis from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, Georgia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, 


Width in ^ of epidermal 
cells of leaves 

Peduncles 


Length in mm. of cones 





•♦J 






5 10 15 

20 25 Av. 

Hooked 

Straigh 

o 

o 

3 3.5 

4 4.5 5 5.5 

6 6.5 

Av. 

277 1111 511 

66 1 10.9 

36 
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6 

7 34 

92 139 131 42 

13 1 

4.6 


this system. J, virginiana f. Bermerae Macbride has only aeieular foliage; 
the type belongs, incidentally, to var. erehra Fernald & Griscom, but a 
similar phenomenon occurs in typical J. virginiana, as well as in J. hori- 
zontalis and in J. scopulorum. On some trees twigs with aeieular foliage are 
intermixed with those bearing scale-like foliage, and on others all the foliage 
is intermediate in form between the two types. Injury, especially by the rust 
Oymnosporangium, may cause local reversion to the aeieular foliage. 

Other ditferences may pervade a colony; for example, the proportion 
of width to breadth of the needles may vary greatly from tree to tree (Am. 
Jour. Bot. 30: 472. 1943). The variation within any colony is often as great 
as within the species as a whole; this fact is fundamental to an understand¬ 
ing of the taxonomy of the group. The color of the foliage often shows as 
much variation within a colony as it does within the species, and the writer 
has Kodachrome pictures of J. horizontalis with a bright green individual 


individuals of J. horizontalis from Baileys Harbor, Wisconsin, 
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TABLE 5. Ten herbarium sheets of J. horizontalis from the Province of Quebec, in 
the herbarium of the Arnold Arboretum, 


Width in n of epidermal Peduncles 

cells of leaves 


Length in mm. of cones 
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growing next to a glaucous one; they look more different than do many 
distinct species of Juniperus, but glaucous individuals seem to grow through¬ 
out the range of the species, in company with the ordinary bright green 
ones. Similarly striking are the shades of green of J. virginiana, varying 
within a single patch to colors bordering on the browns and purples. Shape 
of Iree, size of fruits, etc., may vary throughout a colony, or in other cases 
there may be local phases. But most of these forms must be considered only 
as individual variations. 

TABLE 6. Ten individuals of J. scopulorum from Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone 
National Parle, Wyoming, 


Width in ^ of epidermal 
cells of leaves 
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Second, the specific characters are often fully as variable as any others, 
but they vary in a different way and show reliable statistical differences. 
For example, straight peduncles may be found on J, horizontalis and hooked 
ones on J, virginiana, but these species may be distinguished by the fact that 
J, virginiana has a third or fewer of its peduncles hooked, while J. horizon- 
ialis has two-thirds or more of them hooked. Observation of a single pe¬ 
duncle is meaningless; examination of 10 peduncles will usually serve for 
positive identification. Diagnostic characters in width of epidermal cells of 
leaves, size of cones, seeds per cone, and in the markings on the seeds, are all 
of this statistical nature. 

Third, two species may occur together in a colony, and hybrid swarms 
may or may not be formed. Hybrid swarms of J. virginiana and J. horizon¬ 
talis occur on the coast of Maine and in the Driftless Area. In central and 
western South Dakota, and in northwestern Nebraska, the range of J, vir¬ 
giniana overlaps with that of J. scopulorum, and any colony may show a 
confusing set of interspecific variations. In the Big Horn Mountains, and 
about Banff, and probably elsewhere, J. scopulorum and J. horizontalis both 
grow, and they present some puzzling recombinations of specific characters, 
perhaps as a result of hybridization. These areas will, it is hoped, be dis¬ 
cussed in subsequent papers. 

The following specific characters are valid except in those regions, just 
listed, where two species grow together. Most of the statements below must 
be understood as having the limitation: except in regions where two species 
occur. 

Character 1, The main trunk of J, virginiana is always erect, that of 
J. horizontalis is creeping, and that of J, scopulorum is erect or divided into 
several more or less ascending trunks. The rounded crown of J, scopulorum ^ 
originally used as a specific character,^ is not always characteristic. When 
individual branches of J. horizontalis are infected with Qymnosporangium 
they may be erect and bear needles of the acicular type. 

Character J2. The epidermal cells of the leaves of J. virginiana are from 
5-20 p wide, mostly 10 p, those ot an individual plant averaging 9-12 p; 
in J, horizontalis they are 10-30 (rarely 5 or 35) p wide, mostly 15 p, aver¬ 
aging 13-19 p; in J. scopulorum they are 5-25 p wide, mostly 15 p, averaging 
15-19 p. These measurements are perhaps the best means of distinguishing 
J, virginiana^ in the herbarium, from the other two species. Yet the width 
of epidermal cells is very variable on each leaf; it is the mode and the mean 
which are diagnostic. For this reason it is necessary to measure a number 
of cells on each plant (thirty appears to be sufficient) and find the average. 
In this study, examination was made with a compound microscope, using a 
32-mm. objective giving an enlargement of about 70 times; by means of a 


8 Sargent, Gard. & For. 10: 420. 1897. 
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camera lucida the width of each cell was marked on the edge of a sheet of 
paper, then measured with a scale previously prepared from a micrometer 
slide with the same microscope and camera lucida. Cells were measured to 
the nearest 5 grouped in classes of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 p each, and 
averaged. Eesults for characteristic colonies are shown in tables 1, 2, 4, and 
6, those for a large number of individuals totalling nearly 2000 individual 
cells in table 3, and for the herbarium material from a single region in table 
5. It will be seen that all averages for individual plants show agreement, 
probably within the variation which might be expected from the relatively 
small numbers of cells measured per individual; indeed, when three indi¬ 
viduals from one clone of J. horizontaliH were measured they showed about 
as much variation as cIo the different plants of a colony. Here the variation 
within the species is not only equalled by the variation within the colony, 
but is nearly equalled by the variation within each individual. 

Character 3. In J. virginiana each leaf nearly always overlaps the leaf 
directly beyond it; in J. horizontalis the leaves usually overlap; in J. scopu- 
lorum they rarely overlap, so that the exposed portion of each leaf usually 
appears 4-sided. The amount of overlapping of leaves may vary on any twig, 
particularly in J. horizontalis, where there is sometimes lack of overlap after 
the fashion of J. scopulorum. The principle, stated in the fourth paragraph 
of this paper, that variation within the colony may equal the variation 
within the species, may be observed by study of the amount of overlap of 
leaves on many twigs from one colony, as illustrated in Am. Jour. Bot. 30 : 
472. 1943; in figure 17 of that paper, for example, some leaves barely over¬ 
lap while others overlap a considerable distance. 

Character 4. The apiculate leaf-tips of J. horizontalis are variable in 
length, but always present. They are occasionally present on the acute to 
acuminate leaf-tips of J. virginiana; a large colony of that species at Janes¬ 
ville, Wisconsin, is exceptional in that the leaves are apiculate on all of the 
37 individuals with scale type foliage which were sampled. The leaves of 
J. scopnlorum are subacute to very blunt, very exceptionally with tips which 
might be called subapiculate. The acicular leaves of all three species are 
pointed in about the same manner. 

Character 5. While the foliar glands of J. virginiana and J. horizontalis 
rarely attain the size of those of J. scopulorum, occasional large individuals 
preclude the use of length as a diagnostic character. But the length of the 
gland of«/. scopulorum equals or usually exceeds the distance from the gland 
to the tip of the adult type of leaf, while in the other two species the gland 
is always much shorter than that distance. 

Character 6. Some of the manuals describe J. virginiana as having 
cones on straight peduncles, and J. horizontalis as having hooked or re¬ 
curved peduncles. As a matter of fact, both straight peduncles and recurved 
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peduncles may be found on all three species, but the proportions of each are 
diagnostic. In virginiana the peduncles are all straight or up to 33 per 
cent curved; in J, horizontalis they are 60-100 per cent curved; in J. scopu- 
lorum they are 8-70 per cent curved. This character, it may be observed, 
will always serve to differentiate fruiting specimens of J, virginiana and J, 
horizontalis, and will sometimes serve to distinguish J. scopulorum from 
one of the other two species. 

Character 7. J, scopulorum generally takes two years for fruit to 
mature, /. virginiana but one year; this was originally made the principal 
distinction between these two species.® As has been recently pointed out,^ 
this does not always hold true, and if it did, it would be at best a weak 
specific character. Many specimens of J. horizontalis show two generations of 
fruit, but the writer has been unable to determine whether or not this is 
always the case. 

Character 8. The fruits of J, virginiana average smaller (2.0-6.5, mostly 
3.5-5.5 mm. long) than those of the other two species (4.5-8.0, mostly 5.5- 
6.5 mm. in J. horizontalis and 4.0-9.0, mostly 5.5-6.0 mm. in J. scopulorum), 
but individual fruits of J. virginiana may be larger than some individuals 
of the other two species. That this is a statistical difference, requiring the 
measurement of many fruits to identify a specimen, is shown in tables 1-6. 

Character 9. The number of seeds in a cone was shown by Blake® to 
be different in J, virginiana and /. horizontalis. Again, the character is sta¬ 
tistical ; the usually limited supply of cones on a specimen, and the time con¬ 
sumed by their dissection, make this character less practical than most of 
the others here listed. The present writer’s observation is that J. virginiana 
ha||^l-3 seeds per cone, J. horizontalis (1-) 2-6 seeds per cone, and J. scopu¬ 
lorum 1-4 seeds per cone. 

Character 10. The long, deep pits on most (but not all) of the seeds of 
J. scopulorum serve to distinguish this from the other two species. Nearly all 
the seeds of J. virginiana are pitted;® about half the seeds of J. horizontalis 
are pitted. Seeds are best prepared for examination by picking the cones 
to pieces then dipping the seeds in alcohol and rolling between the fingers 
to remove adherent resin. 

The facts outlined above have been derived from the study of mass col¬ 
lections from the following localities: 

J . Virginian : Maine; York Corner. New Hampshire; Hampstead, Derry. Vermont; 
Colchester. Massachusetts; Newbury, Bedford, Hopkinton. Connecticut; Portland. 
New Jersey; Pompton Lakes, Darlington. Virginia; Strasburg. Wisconsin; Dykesville, 
Hartland, Janesville, poon Valley. Michigan; Quincy. Tennessee; Bradford. Georgia; 

3 Sargent, Gard. & For. 10:* 420. 1897. 

« Morton^ Bhodora 43: 347. 1941. 

3 Blake, Bhodora 12: 218.1910. 

3 See Am, Jour. Bot. 30: 474.1943. 
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Cartersville. Mississippi; Corinth. Missouri; Gray Summit (collected by Dr. Edgar 
Anderson). Florida; Santa Eosa Island. Kansas; Sedan (collected by H. A. Stephens & 
L. H. Shinners), Riley Co. (collected by Prank C. Gates). Arkansas; Busch. 

J. horisontalis: Maine; Monhegan Island, Tenents Harbor. Ontario; Great Qoehe 
Island, Little Current. Michigan; Point Seul Choix. Wisconsin; Baileys Harbor. Wyo¬ 
ming; Ranchester. 

J. scopulorum: South Dakota; Upper Tunnel in the Bad Lands, Wasta, Interior. 
Montana; Bridger. Wyoming; Mammoth Hot Springs in Yellowstone Park, Burris, 

In addition, the sheets of «I. horizorUalis and of J. scopulorum in the Arnold Arbore¬ 
tum, of J. horisontalis from Newfoundland in the Gray Herbarium, and of J. virginiana 
in the herbaria of the University of Wisconsin, Kansas State College, the University of 
Minnesota, and North Dakota Agricultural College, were examined for the characters 
listed above. 

Certain representative data concerning three of these characters have 
been selected and presented in tables 1-6. In table 1, the epidermal cells in 
this colony of J, virginiana are seen to varj’' on each individual from 5 p 
to 15 or 20 p in width, and the averages to vary from 9.5 to 12.0 p per 
individual. Since each average represents but 30 cells its significance is 
limited. The average of the 300 cells measured for the colony is 11.0 p. In 
table 2, there is even a greater spread in averages for each plant, but the 
average for the colony is 10.2 p, reasonabh^ close to that in table 1. The 
lowest average for a colony of J, virginiana was 10.0 p, and the highest 
11.4 p. For table 3, the measurements of nearly 2000 cells were averaged, to 
give a figure of 10.9 p. The mode for every colony, and for every individual, 
is 10 p in J. virginiana. Turning to J. horizortfalis, where the mode for the 
individual is usually 15 and rarely 20 p, we find in table 4 a range of 15.5- 
20.2 p for averages of individual plants, with an average of 17.5 p for the 
300 ('ells measured from the colony; in table 5, representing 10 herbarium 
sheets from a single province of Canada, the individual plants range from 
13.8-17.5 p average widths, and the grand average is 15.4 p. So, the results 
are the same whether we take 10 individuals from one patch, or 10 indi¬ 
viduals from different localities; this illustrates the princi})le stated in 
italic's in the fourth paragraph of this paper. The six mass collections of 
J. scopulorum showed similar variability of individuals and uniformity of 
colonies, therefore but one is described (table 6). 

Examining now the character of straight vs. hooked cone-bearing pe¬ 
duncles, we find again considerable variation between individuals and uni¬ 
formity of colonies. In table 2, the count, for the third plant in the list, of 35 
straight peduncles against no curved ones is fair indication of nearly or 
quite complete lack of curved peduncles, yet on other twigs from the same 
colony may be found as many as one fourth of the twigs hooked. But, as 
was the case when epidermal cells were studied, the averages for the two 
colonies described in tables 1 and 2 are very similar (10 and 9 per cent, 
respectively), and close to what is found when 600 peduncles are examined 
(table 3). And again, variable as are the percentages for individuals of 
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/. virginiuna, they never approach those of the equally variable horizon- 
talis (tables 4, 5). The averages for individual trees of J, scopulonim over¬ 
lap the higher figures of J. virginiana and the lower ones of J. horizonialis^ 
but J. scopulorum is amply distinct from the others on a different set of 
characters. 

SUMMARY 

A study based on mass collections made throughout much of the ranges 
of Juniperus virginiana, J. horizontalis, and J. scopulorum, as well as on 
herbarium material, shows that these three species are always clearly recog¬ 
nizable on a number of characters, except when two species grow together, 
that the variation within each species is often more conspicuous than, but 
never as constant as, the variation which separates species, and that many 
of the distinguishing features are, while perfectly practical for the tax¬ 
onomist, statistical in nature. 

Department of Botany, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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TAXONOMY AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENUS 
CERCIS IN CHINA^ 

Hui-Lin Li 

The ^enns Cercis is widely distributed in the North Temperate Zone and, 
because of its discontinuous distribution, occurring as it does in southeastern 
Europe and adjacent parts of Asia, in eastern Asia, and in North America 
from New England to Michigan and California southward to Mexico, it is 
of special interest to the phytogeographer. This is a rather remarkable case 
of discontinuous distribution. It has been accepted that there is a lesser 
development of the genus in eastern Asia than in the other Eurasian and 
North American centers, with but two or three species occurring wdthin a 
restricted area in central China. However, recent botanical explorations 
in China have increased the number of species as well as the geographic 
range of the genus in China, which involves a certain revision of our previ¬ 
ous concepts of the group. The genus is a small one, a total of about twenty- 
five species having been described, more than one-third of which have been 
reduced to synonymy. It is suspected that too many species have been 
described from North America, for of the seven species proposed by Greene 
in 1912, Small in 1933 recognized none from the southeastern Ignited States 
(at least two being from the range of Small’s Flora of the Southeastern 
United States), while Jepson in 1936, in his Flora of California, reduced 
both of Greene’s Californian species to Cercis occidentalis Torr. There are 
probably not more than about a dozen valid species of the genus now known. 

This taxonomic study of the Chinese species is based on the material pre¬ 
served in the herbarium of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
Five species are recognized: Cercis racemosa Oliver, C. Chuniana Metcalf, 
C. chinensis Bunge, C. Chingii Chun, and C. pauciflora Li; and these are 
enumerated below with citations of all specimens examined. Among these, 
four are of rather limited occurrence. Only one, C. chinensis Bunge, is widely 
distributed in China, and in this respect can be considered as the counter¬ 
part of C. Siliquastrum Ij. of southern Europe and C. cafiadensis L. of 
North America. 

Cercis chinensis Bunge occurs throughout the temperate regions of China 
from southern Kansu and southern Shensi in the northwest, eastern Sikaiig 
and northwestern Yunnan in the southwest, to northern Kwangsi in the 

1 Prepared with partial support of a grant from the Penrose Fund, American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, to Dr. E. D. Merrill, Director of the Arnold Arboretum, to assist him in 
working up the accumulated collections of Chinese botanical material in the herbarium of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 
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south, Fukien, Chekiang, and Kiangsu along the coast in the east, and 
finally to Shantung and Honan in the northeast. Within this great circle 
there are only two provinces, Kiangsi and Hunan, wherein the species is 
not definitely known to occur. 

It is evident, from the number of collections made and the data in the 
form of field notes, that this species occurs most abundantly in the hilly 
districts of western Hupeh and eastern Szechuan. Wilson, ex Craib in 



Fig. 1. Distribution of Cercis in China: Squares, C. racemosa; outlined star, 
€. Chuniana; solid stars, C. chinensis; trianjfles, C, Chingii; circles, C, pauciflora. 


Sargent, PI. Wils. 2: 87 (1914), notes that it is very common in the latter 
regions. This area may thus be considered as the center of development of 
the species. The northern extension of the species is along the Tsinling 
Bange, and thus 35° N is the approximate northern limit of its range. How¬ 
ever, it is cultivated farther north in Peiping, which is about 40° N, and it 
is from the plants cultivated in that city that Bunge first described the 
species. It is also eultivfited in various other localities in China from Peiping 
southward to Canton, and also in Japan, but is not indigenous to the latter 
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country. The natural habitat of the species is limited in eastern China to 
the hills along the western borders of the coastal provinces Kiangsu and 
Chekiang. In the south it is found in Fukien, northern Kwangsi, K^veichow, 
and northern Yunnan, with 24° N as its approximate southern limits. It is 
not found, except in cultivation, in the tropical southern part of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Yunnan; it is not recorded from Hainan, nor from Indo- 
China. In the west it occurs along the eastern border of the great Tibetan 
Plateau, in the mountains of northwestern Yunnan and eastern Sikang. 
Apparently the Himalayas and the Tibetan Plateau stand in between the 
species of eastern and central Asia, for continuous distribution of the genus 
in Asia does not exist. 

In eastern Asia, tlas species is essentially a temperate-zone tree occurring 
in hilly districts. It is found in open country, and in thickets and woodlands, 
generally along the slopes up to an altitude of 1200 m., although in the high 
plateau in farther western China, it may occur at slightly higher elevations. 

The other four species are all restricted in distribution. Cercis racemosa 
Oliver is common in western Hupeh especially in Fang Hsien, where, ac¬ 
cording to Wilson, it occurs in moist woods between an altitude of 1200-1800 
in., at a higher level than C, chinensis Bunge. The only other collections of 
this species noted are from eastern Szechuan, adjacent to western Hupeh, 
and in northwestern Kweichow, also close to Szechuan. C. Chuniana Metcalf 
is localized in the northern part of Kw^angsi Province. This is a tree of about 
10 m. high, found in open woods at an altitude of about 1200 m. C\ Chingii 
Chun has been recorded from two different localities, one in southern 
Anhwei, and another in northern Kwangtung. C. panciflora Li is known 
only from Mount Omei in Szechuan Province, where it occurs at an altitude 
between 800 to 1600 m. (fig. 1). 

KEY TO THE CHINESE SPECIES OF CERCIS 

A. Inflorosecnees rac(»inoHe, peduncles 2.5-10 cm. long. 

B. Leaves ovatereniform to suborbicular, symmetrical; peduncles 


slightly puberiilous . 1. C. racemosa, 

BB. Leaves rliomboidal ovate, inequilateral; peduncles glabrous . 2. C, Chuniana, 

A A. Inflorescences clustered, not pedunculate. 


B. Leaves ovate reniform to suborbicular, large, about 7-15 cm. across; 
flowers preceding the leaves. 

C. Pods thin, to 15 cm. long and 1,5 cm. broad, w’inged along one 

margin, straight and usually not dehiscent. 3. C, chinensis, 

CO. Pods coriaceous, to 6.5 cm. long and 1.2 cm. broad, dehiscent, the 

valves twisted, not winged . 4. C. Chingii, 

BB. Leaves subtriangular-ovate, small, to 6 cm. long and 5 cm. broad; 

flowers appearing with the leaves. 5. C, pauciflora, 

1. Cercis racemosa Oliver in Hook. Ic. 19 ; pi. 1894. 1889; Diels, Bot. 
Jahrb. 29 : 409.1900; Schneider, Ill. Handb. Laubh. 2 : 4: /. 5 a, 6, 5 a. 1907; 
Craib in Sargent, PI. Wils. 2 : 88. 1921; Chun, Chinese Econ. Trees 180. 
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1921; Rehd. Man. Cult. Trees Shrubs 482.1927; ed. 2. 485.1940; Stapf, Bot. 
Mag. 156; pi 9316. 1933. 

Hupbh: Western Hupeh, E, JS. Wilson 607 (Veitch Expedition), May, 1900; Fang 
Hsien, E. H. Wilson ^14, May, 1907 (flowers), Aug., 1907 (fruits). Sept., 1907 (fruits), 
a tree 16-30 ft. high, with much-branched head, in woods, alt. 4-5500 ft., flowers rosy 
pink; same locality, E. H. Wilson 707, Oct., 1907, a tree 10-35 ft. high, in woods, alt. 
4-6600 ft. Szechuan: Wushan, A. Henry 560^ (isotype). Kweichow; Pichieh, F. Tsiang 
8389, Sept., 1930, a large shrub 20 ft. high, along road side, in fruit. 

This species is strongly characterized by the loosely racemose inflores¬ 
cences (about 2.5-10 cm. long), and the leaves hairy on the under surfaces. 

Wilson notes (ex Craib, l.c.) that ‘‘This remarkable tree is fairly com¬ 
mon in the moist woods of central Fang Hsien between 1200-1800 m. alt., 
but is extremely rare elsewhere in western Hupeh and has not been reported 
from any other province. It is a low-growing tree, seldom, if ever, more than 
12 m. tall, with a simple trunk from 1 to 2 m. in girth near the ground, and 
a widespreading head from 4 to 10 m. though of relatively thin branches. 
... It is essentially a cool temperate tree and in western Hupeh always at 
higher altitudes than 0. chinensis Bunge.” 

The type locality, as noted above, is in the eastern part of Szechuan 
closely adjacent to western Hupeh. The Kweichow plant cited above is a 
fruiting specimen with the pods detached, but the hairy leaves clearly in¬ 
dicate that C. racemosa Oliver is represented. The species occurs in cultiva¬ 
tion in some parts of the United States and in Europe. 

2. Cercis Chununa Metcalf, Lingnan Sci. Jour. 19; 551. /. 1940. 

KwanGSI: Northern Luchen, near the border of Kweichow, R, C, Ching 6188 (type), 
June, 1928, a tree 30 ft. high, in open woods, alt. 3800 ft., pods purplish, drooping; Shuen- 
yuen,^^. S, Chung 81566, May, 1936, a tree 10 m. high, in woods, pods young, red; Chuen 
Yuen, Z, 8. Chung 81984, June, 1937, along stream side, pods 9-10 cm. Jong, seeds 3-8. 

Metcalf did not have flowers when he described the species, stating; 
“Inflorescences of small racemose branchlets with usually two-five fruits.” 
In Chung 61566, there are inflorescences bearing very young fruits. These 
racemes measure 3.5-5 cm. long and bear many (10-15) flow'ers. The racemes 
usually become much shorter in the fruit, as is also true of those of Cercis 
racemosa Oliver. 

In the racemose inflorescences, this species is allied to Cercis racemosa 
Oliver. But the peduncles, which Metcalf did not note, are glabrous in C. 
Chuniana Metcalf but puberulous in C. racemosa Oliver. Moreover, C. 
Chuniana Metcalf differs from Oliver’s species in the pods being only very 
narrowly winged along one margin and the leaves being rhomboidal-ovate 
and very unequilateral. In the pronouncedly unequilateral leaves, a char¬ 
acter that wap not noted by Metcalf, this species is distinct and unique in 
Uie genus. 
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3. Ceecis chinensis Bunge, M6m. Sav. fitr. Acad. 8t. P^tersb. 2: 95. 
1833; Herasley, Jour. Linn. Soc. 23: 213.1887; Pampanini, Nuov. Giorn. Bot. 
Ital. II. 17: 393.1910; Craib in Sargent, PI. Wils. 2: 87.1914; Chun, Chinese 
Econ. Trees 178. pi. 66. 1921; Small, Addisonia 6: 33. pi. 209. 1921; Chung, 
Mem. Sci. Soc. China 1: 106. 1924; Rehd. Jour. Arnold Arb. 7: 152. 1926; 
Rehd. & Wils. op. cit. 8: 127.1927; Chun, Sunyatsenia 1: 253. 1934. 

Cercis japonica Sieb. ex Planch. FI. Serres 8: 269. pL 849. 1853. 

Cords glabra Pampanini, Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. II. 17: 393. /. 9. 1910; Bull. Soc, 
Tose. Ortic. 36: 215. /. 16. syn. nov. 1911. 

Hopei ; T. N. Liou IfSSSy 1££9. Shangtuno: C. F. Chiao 2430, 2818. Kiangsu: 
/?. C. Ching 4884, Ching 4r Tso 417, F. L. Keng 2597, C. L. Tso 945. Chekiang: Tang 
4^ Hsia 459, F. L. Keng 847. Anhwei: A. N. Steward 2306, B. C. Ching 3145, Honan : 
J. Hers 291, 404, 525, 579. Shensi : J. Giraldi s.n., J. Herit 2443, 3042, G, Fenzel 254. 
Kansu: F, N. Meyer 1642, 1935. Hupeh: A. Henry 7662, C. Sylvestri 1049, 1052 (syn- 
TYPE of C. glabra Pampanini, photo.), 3043, E. H. Wilson 501, 761, H. C. Chow 146, 593, 
W. y. Chun 4143. Szechuan : A. Henry 7662 B, Bode ^ Bosthorn 1640, J. F. Bock 12041, 
W. P. Fang 10203, 22390. Sikano: C. F. Chiao 231. Yt^nan: G. Forrest 23223, 26273, 
27194, J. F. Bock 8918, 9409, B. C. Ching 20583, K. M. Feng 2666, T. T. Yu 21075, W. C. 
Cheng 11000. KweK’HOW: B. Handel-Mazzetii 163, S. W. Teng 90029 A, 90029 B. 
Kwangsi: H. Fung 21190. Fukien: B. B. Chung 1243, 4833, 6972. 

Dunn and Tuteher, Kew Bull. Add. Ser. 10: 90. 1912, credit this species 
to Kwangtun^ Province, Lienchow River, but this apparently represents a 
misidentificatioii of Cercis Chingii Chun. 

This species was first described by Bunpre from cultivated plants in Pei- 
pinp:. It appears to be indiprenous and widely distributed in temperate China. 
It is most abundant in western Hupeh and eastern Szechuan, which region 
may be considered as the center of distribution of the genus in general and 
of this species in particular. Wilson (ex Craib, l.c.) notes that “In western 
Hupeh and eastern Szechuan this beautiful flowering tree is very common 
but we never met with it wild west of the Red Basin of Szechuan. It occurs 
in open country, and in thickets and the margins of woods up to 1200 m. 
altitude. . . . This tree grows from 6 to 15 m. tall and has a moderately 
thick trunk clean of branches for half its height and a flattened rounded 
head. ’ ’ However, it has since been collected, as noted by the cited specimens 
above, in western Szechuan. 

Wilson also notes “The flowers vary from pale pink to red pink and are 
jirodiiced in great numbers on all parts of the tree including the old branches 
and main trunk.In one of the collections cited above, J. F. Rock 12041 
from Ching-chuan, western Szechuan, it is indicated on the field notes: 
“flowers white.“ This Is the only collection noted for white flowers. 

It is observed that among the assorted specimens of the species from 
different localities, while in general being very uniform in their characters, 
slight variations are found in the length of the pods and the pubescence of 
the leaves and pods. In most instances the leaves are completely glabrous, 
w^hile in others they are slightly pubescent along the veins near the base on 
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the lower surface. Pampanini (l.c.) referred some of Sylvestri^s specimens 
from western Hupeh with their leaves slightly pubescent below to C. chin- 
ensis Bunge, and three other specimens with completely glabrous leaves as 
representing a new species, C. glabra Pamp. Wilson (l.c.) notes that he is 
doubtful if C. glabra Pampanini is anything more than a mere form of C. 
chinensis Bunge. Type material of Pampanini’s species, including a photo¬ 
graph of Sylvestri 1052^ fragments of leaves and fruits of 1052 a, and 
fragments of flowers of 1051, all from the Biondi Herbarium, Florence, are 
now available for study. It is found that such a variation in pubescence 
is common in other specimens and that age is also a factor. I do not con¬ 
sider that Pampanini’s species is a valid one, and it is accordingly reduced 
to synonymy. 

A more definite variation, in the pubescence of the pods, is, however, 
present. Among the fruiting specimens from the provinces of Chekiang, 
Anhwei, and Kiangsu, and the cultivated plants from Tsingtao, Shantung 
Province, and Peiping, Hopei Province, it is found that they are very finely 
pubescent throughout. But the ovaries of the few’ flowering specimens from 
these same regions appear to be glabrous as in the other specimens cited. 
The pods are also of relatively shorter length in general, but some have long 
pods; and short pods are not uncommon in plants from other regions. In 
other characters these plants agree exactly with plants from other regions 
except one specimen, T. Tang & W, Y, Hsia 459, that has leaves pubenilous 
throughout on both surfaces and rather conspicuously so on the low^er sur¬ 
face. It appears that a form geographically located in eastern China and 
cultivated elsewhere is represented. As Bunge described the species from 
plants cultivated in Peiping, it may be that this pubescent form is the typi¬ 
cal form of the species while plants from other parts of China represent 
another form. However, it is felt that any attempt to divide this species into 
forms or varieties should be based on actual observations of living specimens 
in the field. 

This species, like Cercis racemosa Oliver, is cultivated in Europe and in 
various parts of the United States, being hardy as far north as the southern 
part of Massachusetts. 

4. Cercis Chingii Chun, Jour. Arnold Arb. 8 : 20. 1927; Rehd. & Wilson, 
Jour. Arnold Arb. 8: 127. 1927; Chun in Hu & Chun, Ic. PI. Sin. 2: pi. 82. 
1929, Sunyatsenia 1: 253. 1934. 

Cercis chinensis sensu Dunn & Tutcher, Kew Bull. Add. 8er. 10: 90. 1912; non Bunge. 

Anhwei: East of Hweichow city, B. C. Ching 3332 (type), Sept., 1925, 
a fairly common gregarious shrub along roadsides in the open. Also recorded 
fromnortherp Kwangtung (Chun, l.c., 1934). 

In its general habit, this species closely simulates Cercis chinensis Bunge. 
It is characterized by the thickly coriaceous pod, which is not winged at the 
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margin, but is dehiscent, and its valves somewhat twisted, when mature. 
The seeds are few (3-6), about 7-8 mm. long and 4~5 mm. wide, and 
imbedded in a thick whitish spongy tissue. 

Chun says that “According to the late Dr. Stapf, some other genus 
might be represented. The dehiscent pod of the species is anomalous in 
Cercis.^' However, it is noted that in some very mature fruits in Cercis 
chinensis Bunge, the pods also dehisce along one or both margins (examples: 
Wilson 761 and K. M, Feng 2666 cited under Cercis chinensis Bunge above). 

5. Cercis pauciflora Li, sp. nov. Prutex, ramulis cinereis, ramulis novel- 
lis brunneis, elenticellatis; foliis chartaceis, longe petiolatis, subtriangu- 
lariter ovatis, 4-6 cm. longis, 5 cm, latis, acutis vel acuminatis, basi truncatis 
vel leviter subcordatls, supra viridibus, subtus pallidioribus, utrinque gla- 
bris, nervis primariis 5-7, gracilibus, supra subconspicuis, subtus elevatis, 
rete venularum utrinque siibconspicuo; petiolo gracile, 2-2.7 cm. longo, 
apice leviter dilatato; floribus axillaribus cum foliis coetaneis, in ramis 
bieniiibus vel vetustioribus dispositis, 1-3-fasciculatis, bracteis ovatis 
minutis, 1.5 mm. longis, margine pubescentibus, pedieellis brevibus, saltern 
3 mm. longis, glabris; calycis tubo eupuliformi, 4 mm. alto, 3 mm. lato, plus 
minusve irregulariter 5-lobato, lobis rotundatis, 1 mm. diametro, margine 
ciliatis; corolla rubra, vexilli ungui lineari 3 mm. longo, lamina reflexa 
oblongo-ellipii.*a 4-5 mm. longa, maculis atrorubris adspersa, alis forma 
magnitudine similibus, patentibus, emaeulatis, carina cymbiWmi, apice 
rotundata, 1.1 cm. longa, ungui gracili brevi; starainibus 10, filamentis 
liberis, 8-9 mm. longis, antheris atrorubris; ovario plus minusve lineari, 
3-4 mm. longo, glabro, stylo 6-7 mm. longo, stigmate inconspicuo. 

Szechuan: Mount Oiuei, Y. S. Liw 1700 (type), Oct., 1937, a shrub, alt. 800-1600 
lu., in flower. 

Jn its vegetative characters, this species is characterized by the relatively 
small, subtriangular-ovate leaves. It differs from Cercis chinensis Bunge, in 
addition to its vegetative characters, in the fewer (1-3) flowers in each 
cluster with much shorter pedicels (scarcely 3 mm. long). In Cercis chinensis 
Bunge the flowers are usually 4-10 or more together and the pedicels 1.5-3 
cm. long. Moreover, the calyx-tube of C, chinensis Bunge is broadly open 
above with more or less triangular lobes which are generally not ciliate along 
the margins; while in tliis new species the calyx-tube is not broadened above, 
and its rounded lobes are distinctly ciliate along the margins. This new 
species is furthermore characterized by the fact that the flowers appear in 
the fall when the leaves are fully mature. This autumn flowering may be or 
may not be a regular condition, but nevertheless, the other characters of the 
plant indicate that an undescribed species is represented. 

Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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A PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATION OF THE BIOSYSTEMATY 

OF OXYCOCCUS 

W. H. Camp 

The cranberries are a compact group of the Vaccinieae, with a circum- 
boreal distribution. Any decision whether they should be treated as the 
separate genus Oxycoccus, or as a section, or subgenus of Vaccmivm, must 
await a more thorough investigation of the phylogeny of the entire group 
than is now available. Certainly, if this group is to be recognized as a genus, 
then a number of genera should be segregated from within what is now the 
widespread and polymorphic genus Vaccinium. The fact that the name Oxy- 
coccus has been used in the present title and discussion does not necessarily 
indicate that I have come to a personal decision on the matter; it was done 
primarily because the group is so treated in the majority of current Euro¬ 
pean and American works. 

For well over a decade I have been attempting to arrive at some satis¬ 
factory solution of the problems which the systematics of even this small 
group presents. During this time, several papers of considerable interest 
have appeared. One of these, by Porsild (1938), was a taxonomic treatment 
of the Canadian material, although it actually dealt with all recognized 
species. The other, by Hagerup (1940), contained a cytological analysis of 
the European populations, and something of their ecology. Recent work on 
certain American materials (Darrow, Camp, Fischer & Dermen, in prepara¬ 
tion; brought to light additional information which warranted a further 
discussion of the group. 

In his systematic treatment, Porsild recognized four species and one 
variety. An additional entity—^“gigas”—was noted by Hagerup.^ By com¬ 
bining these two treatments with the findings of the chromosome comple¬ 
ments of American material as reported by Darrow, Camp, Fischer & Der¬ 
men, the following cyto-taxonomic picture of the group may be obtained: 


Oxycoccus macrocarpus (Ait.) Pers. 2n = 24. 

Oxycoccus microcarpus Turcz. 2n = 24. 

Oxycoccus quadripetalus Gilib.—^“typical” material . 2n == 48. 

Oxycoccus quadripetalus var. microphyllus (Lange) M. P. Porsild 2n = 48. 

Oxycoccus ovalifolius A. E. Porsild^. 2n = 48. 

Oxycoccus . 2n = 72. 


1 Although Hagerup treated this entity as a binomial in the text, it was not set up in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to the present Rules of Nomenclature; where used in this 
discussion, the name will appear in quotation and without italics. 

« Based on Vaceinium oxycoccus var. ovalifolium Miehx., considered by Porsild -fol¬ 
lowing a former decision of Robinson & Fernald (Rhodora 11: 54. 1909.)—to be an earlier 
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Having? previously made field observations of the material in eastern 
North America, the mid-continent area, and in British Columbia, and thus— 
with the exception of 0. microcarpus —having seen considerable amounts of 
the entities listed for North America growing under natural conditions, I 
was in general accord with Porsild^s treatment when it appeared. However, 
the recent findings of the cytological condition within the cranberries— 
together with an increased understanding of the factors of speciation in the 
Vaccinieae in general—have led me to a preliminary consideration of the 
biosystematy of the group, the results of which are presented here. A defini¬ 
tive report must await the accumulation of considerably more data than are 
now available. In reviewing the situation, the following items should be 
noted, for they have played a prominent part in the interj)retation of specific 
lines: 

1. A considerable amount of controlled breeding work indicates that 
there are almost no sterility barriers between homoploid individuals and 
species in Vaccinium subgenus Cyanococciis (Darrow & Camp, in prepara¬ 
tion). While it does not necessarily follow that the same situation is equally 
true in Oxycoccus, there are reasons to believe that such is the case. 

2. A spe(‘ies which has arisen either through allopolyploidy or by hybrid¬ 
ization is likely to be highly segregative. With time, various of the segregate 
forms may be differentially selected by environmental forces; that is, the 
segregate forms may be unequally successful in various habitats. A recent 
paper by Camp & Qilly (1943, p. 342-348) may be consulted for a more 
detailed discussion of the origin and development of alloploidic and mictonic 
species. 

In reviewing the North American material, it is obvious that the diploids 
(0. macrocarpus and O. microcarpus) are easily separable, each reasonably 
homogeneous and, today, distributionally disjunct. On the other hand, when 
sufficient material is examined, the tetraploids are found to be variable, and 
to intergrade to the extent that the entities defined Avould seem to have 
doubtful significance; certainly, they are difficult to separate with any 
degree of j>recision. As a group, the American tetraploids not only occupy 
the region between the present diploids, but also overlap the ranges of both 
to a considerable extent. It is also considered to be significant that the bulk 
of the tetraploid population combines the characters of both diploids, 
whereas the extremes tend toward one diploid or the other, thus fulfilling 
the expected variability of a segregative population. 

Since it seems likely that the individuals of the tetraploid population are 
interfertile and, as will be pointed out later, there is evidence that no more 

name for Vaccinium oxycoccus var. intermedium Gray, a plant supposed to be of the 
American Pacific Northwest and northeastern Asia. It is doubtful whether a careful re¬ 
analysis of the tyj>e8 would indicate that they were precisely equal. Porsild's paper may 
be consulted for tlie general synonymy of the group. 
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than a generaliied geographic segregation has taken place among them, it is 
thought best to consider them as members of a single species. The two 
diploid populations will be treated as distinct species. In order to expedite 
our later discussion, brief descriptions of the more easily visible diagnostic 
characters of these species are presented here together with a summary of 
their distributions, these given in detail only for North America. 

OxYCOCCUs MACBOCARPus (Ait.) Pers. A diploid species (2n= 24). 

Leaves flat or only slightly revolute, elliptic-oblong, apically rounded, 
5-15 mm. long, 2-8 mm. wide. Flowers 2-6, solitary in the axils of the lower 
bracts or basal leaves of a normal leafy branch. Pedicels pubescent, bearing 
a pair of green bracts above the middle, or even subtending the fruit; bracts 
usually leaf-like, 2-4 mm. long (forms are known with minute, red, scale-like 
bracts 1.5 mm. long). Calyx lobes triangular-acute, sometimes obtuse. Fruit 
10-20 mm. thick, generally deep pink to red, tartly acid. 

Distribution: North America; estab. in Europe, probably first as a ballast 
waif, sometime prior to 1869. In North America: Minnesota, eastward to 
Newfoundland, south to Tennessee and North Carolina; reported by Small 
(Man. 1933) from Arkansas. Extensively cultivated in eastern North 
America and to some extent along the Pacific coast, where it is said to have 
escaped. 

OxYcoccus MiCROCARPus Turcz. A diploid species (2n = 24). 

Leaves strongly revolute, ovate when flattened, apically pointed, 2-6 mm. 
long, 1.5-2 mm. wide. Flowers 1-2(3), in a determinate inflorescence, the 
result of abortion of the vegetative portion of the branch. Pedicels glabrous, 
bearing a pair of red bracts below the middle; bracts scale-like, 0.5-1 mm. 
long. Calyx lobes relatively short, rounded to obtuse, or sometimes rriucro- 
nate. Fruit 5-7 mm. thick, pink, insipid. 

Distribution: Iceland, Europe, Asia, and northwestern North America; 
unknown from Labrador and Greenland. In North America: Alaska to 
British Columbia and Alberta (Queen Charlotte Isl., and in the mts. to about 
51° Lat.), eastward to northern Saskatchewan and parts of the Northwest 
Territories. Reported by Porsild from the east shore of Hudson Bay.^ 

0. QUADRIPETALUS Gilib. A tetraploid species (2n = 48). 

Leaves flat to strongly revolute^ narrowly to broadly elliptic-ovate, api¬ 
cally acute to obtuse, or rarely somewhat rounded, 2-10 mm. long, 1.5-5 mm. 
wide. Flowers (l)2-3(4) in a determinate inflorescence, or at the base of a 
weak branch which soon dies, or at the base of a strong vegetative branch 
which continues growth. Pedicels pubescent (sometimes obscurely so), bear¬ 
ing a pair of red bracts below, at, or above the middle; bracts scale-like, 
0.7-1.5 mm. long. Calyx lobes variable, generally obtuse or mucronate, some¬ 
times rounded, or occasionally triangular-acute. Fruit 7-13 mm. thick, pink, 
or pink flecked with red dots or stripes, or sometimes red, sub-acid to acid. 

Distribution: Europe, Asia, North America, and Greenland; unknown 
from Iceland. In North America: Alaska, eastward to Great Slave Lake and 


» Although a logical extension of range, this material may yet prove to be a * * micrO' 
earpoid ’' segregate of 0. quadripetalus, the common form in Labrador and Greenland. 
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Labrador, south to n. California, n. Idaho, Minnesota, ne. Ohio, and New 
Jersey. 

Since Porsild recoj^nized two species (one with a variety) in what I now 
consider to be a single tetraploid species, it would be well to discuss this 
material in some detail. In the first place, one must assume from his discus¬ 
sion and key that the lack of a well developed pubescence on the pedicel and 
a relatively large leaf were the more important factors in the recognition of 
0. ovalifolius. In examining a fairly large series of plants I find some which 
answer the description of this species as delimited, but even in the Pacific 
Northwest much of the material has a conspicuous pedicellary pubescence 
and would seem better placed in the large-leafed phase of 0. quadripetalus. 
Therefore, it would seem more expedient not to maintain 0. ovalifolius as a 
species. 

Let us consider, then, the entire tetraploid population and determine 
whether it can be broken down into subsidiary segments. If it can—and if 
the population is segregative—there should be a series of recognizable mor¬ 
phological groups. But first as to the method of analysis. Since the tetraploid 
population apparently has been derived in some manner from a combination 
of the diploids, we may legitimately use the contrasting characters of the 
diploids in making our separations. Among the more conspicuous of these, 
the following might be listed: “basal” vs. “determinate” inflorescence, 
“large” vs. “small” leaf,** pubescent vs. glabrous pedicels. It is naturally 
a matter of opinion whether these are the most important characters, but 
they are as obvious as any and will suffice to begin the study. 

Although individual specimens may occasionally give trouble, the bulk 
of the tetraploid material can be easily separated into two groups, one with 
a “ maerocarpoid ” inflorescence, the other with a “microearpoid” inflores¬ 
cence.’’ Likewise, although somewhat more arbitrary, there are such marked 
differences in leaf size and shape that each of the groups already set up 
can be divided into “large-leafed” and “small-leafed” subgroups (again, 
“maerocarpoid” vs. “mierocarpoid”). Since, by definition, the pedicels of 
this material are never completely glabrous, a further “maerocarpoid” vs. 
“microearpoid” separation can be made only on the basis of dense pubes¬ 
cence vs. scattered or obscure pubescence. Again, by using arbitrary limits, 
additional separations may be made. Thus, if a sufficiently large amount of 
material is available, eight reasonably distinct classes of segregate forms may 

♦ The terms * * large ’ ’ and * * small ’ * as used here in reference to the leaf do not mean 
size only; in this instance, differences in length-width ratios, and relative amount of sur¬ 
face involved in the revolute margin, as well as the actual over-all surface area, arf 
the determining factors in the separation of the 'Marge’’ ("maerocarpoid”) am 
''small" microearpoid’ ’) leaf types. 

^ A number of years ago, Fernald (1902) called attention to this type of variation. 
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be reco^zed, each yielding to identification by a key no more complicated 
or difficult than that used in the differentiation of many species. 

Nor are the foregoing the only characters which might have been used. 
Among the items which are equally diagnostic of the basic diploids under 
detailed examination, and which certainlj^ should be used in any future 
critical and definitive analysis, are the following: (1) length-width ratio of 
the corolla lobe; (2) type and distribution of pubescence on the anther fila¬ 
ment; (3) the relative exsertion of the style at an thesis; (4) the shape of 
the calyx lobe; (5) the presence or absence of—and the relative conspieuous- 
ness of—^the tuft of hairs at the apex of the calyx lobe; (6) the percentage 
of total surface involved in the revolute leaf margins; (7) the shape of the 
leaf apex; and even (8) the basic color and type of mottling on the fruit. 
With a brief search in any considerable amount of tetraploid material, indi¬ 
viduals can be found which exhibit almost any combination of these charac¬ 
ters. It is therefore obvious, when viewed in its entirety, that the tetraploid 
population has considerable morphological variability, indicative of a high 
degree of genetic segregation. 

Our next problem is to determine whether sufficient selectidti pressure 
has been exerted on this segregative population to yield segments worthy of 
nomenclatural recognition. Frankly, I see no need to force the issue to its 
ultimate limits; the character of a segregative complex is such that we would 
soon find ourselves involved with the plants of a single locality, or even with 
individuals. Let us, therefore, for the present, pass over the lesser segregative 
groups and concentrate on the more generalized types, permitting a certain 
degree of complexity in each. We can, for example, consider the broadly 
defined “macrocarpoid” group of segregates—those with basal inflores¬ 
cences, generally large and only slightly revolute leaves, and relatively 
pubescent pedicels—and, as a unit, consider its distribution. At first glance, 
it appears to be scattered, yet a closer examination reveals that it becomes 
a more prominent component of the tetraploid population as one goes south¬ 
ward.® Nor is it limited to the Pacific Northwest and northeastern Asia, with 
a few casual outliers in mid-continent North America, as was originally 
supposed. In some restricted areas in eastern North America it appears to 
be the dominant form; and in New Jersey, at the southern limit of its range, 
it makes up about half of the general population. Conversely, although the 
“microcarpoid’^ segregates are notably concentrated along the northern 
margin of the tetraploid population, excellent examples are known from as 
far south as Long Island, N. Y. Much the same situation prevails in the mid¬ 
continent area and in the Pacific region where occasional '‘microcarpoid” 
plants may be found near the southern border of the complex. 

® An excellent example of the ' ^ macrocarpoid * * phase of 0. quadripeialun from 
California—^labeled macrocarpos* * —^may be found illustrated in a recent paper by 

Dayton (1938). 
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It is therefore apparent that the selective forces which brought about the 
geographical disjunction of the diploid populations of 0. macrocarpus and 
Q. microcarpus have also been operative within the tetraploid population. 
That the ‘‘macrocarpoid” and ‘‘microcarpoid’’ phases of the tetraploid have 
not achieved a greater degree of regional concentration and geographical 
isolation is probably to be explained by the fact that neither is genetically 
pure, each having a little of the other in its hereditary make-up. This may 
also explain why the tetraploid, O. quadripetalus, while occupying a much 
larger territory than either of its diploid ancestors, seems never to have been 
able to venture quite as far north as 0. microcarpus, nor quite as far south 
as O. macrocarpus. 

Let us now turn to the subspecific nomenclatural situation in 0. quadri- 
pet ulus. Because of its small leaves, there is a strong inclination to associate 
the ‘^microcarpoid’’ phase with var. microphyllus. By arbitrary methods, 
the large-leafed phase (if limited to a ‘"microcarpoid” type of inflorescence) 
might be taken to be the “tyi)icar’ material. Using similar methods, w’e 
might conclude that var. ovalifoUum' was the equivalent of the “macro- 
carpoid” phase. However, to follow such a nomenclatural scheme with any 
degree of precision would necessitate the re-examination of type specimens, 
a thing which is impossible under present conditions. Furthermore, even if 
a complete set of type specimens were available the problem would not be 
solved, for the complex nature of the tetraploid population—if we were to 
approach it in any critical manner—would preclude any but a most compli¬ 
cated nomenclature. Because of this fact, I would suggest, at least for the 
])resent, if the binomial Oxijcoccus quadripctalus is not sufficient for some 
particular purpose, that there be appended to it some term as the “inacro- 
carpoid pliase,” the “microcarpoid phase,” or the “median phase,” depend¬ 
ing upon the more obvious of the morphological characters exhibited by the 
material. Thus any possible nomenclatural errors resulting from a hasty 
application of names would be circumvented, until such time as the type 
speciimuis are again available. In fact, even then, I cannot see where much 
is to be gained by attempting to make too fine subspecific nomenclatural dis¬ 
tinctions in this particular population. To increase the subspecific names to 
what appears to be a critical minimum would rexpiire considerablly more 
material than is now available in herbaria, or is likely to accumulate in the 
near future and, even then, to do so might needlessly encumber the nomen¬ 
clature of the species. On the other hand, to use the three most obvious sub¬ 
specific groups, mentioned here as imssibilities in O. quadripctalus^ would 
simplify nomenclatural matters once the types were ascertained. But it must 
be admitted that such a procedure would result only in a broad systematic 
generalization lacking in critical details. 

7 Tlie combination, as a variety, seems never to have been made in Oxycoccus; hence 
the rather than the ending. 
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Thus far, we have been dealing only with the North American material 
of O. quadripetalus. Although the specimens available to me from outside 
this region are not overly abundant they are sufficient to make certain obser¬ 
vations. On examining all the available material of this species one thing was 
obvious: it could be separated with relative ease into the ‘‘macrocarpoid 
phase,the ‘‘median phase,*’ and the “microcarpoid phase,” not only in 
North America, but also in northeastern Asia, north-central Asia, and 
Europe.® It is therefore apparent that the population of 0. quadripetalus 
is contant in one characteristic: it is highly segregative throughout its 
range,^ 

Having made some attempt to clarify the general picture of the two 
diploid species and the derived tetraploid, we may now turn to a discussion 
of the apparently sterile hexaploid, “gigas.” The sterility of “gigas” ap¬ 
pears to be caused by aberrancies during meiosis resulting in abortive pollen. 
So far, according to Hageriip, this material is known only from scattered 
stations in Denmark, Finland, and Bast Prussia. In looking back over my 
own field work in North America, I can recall occasional plants similar to 
0. quadripetalus, but somewhat coarser than usual, which seemed to be 
unfruitful. In going over the herbarium material, additional specimens have 
been found whose vegetative parts closely match those of the hexaploid plant 
illustrated by Hagerup. In various instances, these were either in fiower 
(“gigas” flowers freely) or, if collected late in the season, bore no fruit. 
It is therefore probable that hexaploid plants are not unique in Europe, but 
also occur sporadically throughout the range of 0, quadrijjetalus in Asia and 
North America. 

Hagerup was somewhat of the opinion that these hexaploid plants were 
the insult of hybridization between individuals of the tetraploid 0. quadri- 
petcdus and the diploid 0. microcarpus. Based on studies of the origin of 
hexaploids in Vaccinium (Camp 1942a; and Camp, in press), it would seem 
unnecessary to suppose that this is the case. In fact, it is unlikely. For the 
most part, the hexaploids of Vaccinium apparently have been derived out of 
tetraploid populations, sometimes Highly heterozygous in nature. The me¬ 
chanics seems to be the fusion of a normally reduced gamete wdth a non- 

8 Something of the morphological complexity of the European population may be 
gleaned by consulting a series of papers by Gleisberg (1919, 1922a, 1922b). A con¬ 
tinuation of such analyses today would necessitate co-ordinate cytological studies, for 
Gleisberg considered microcarpus to be only a varietal manifestation of the tetraploid 
population, nor did he know of the presence of the hexaploid “gigas. 

» On casual observation, one population would appear to be an exception; this is the 
material from Gh*eenland, which seems to be mostly “ microcarpoid. “ This, however, 
is no more than might be expeete4* Even so, after careful examination^ it appears that 
there is considerably more variability in fundamental characters such as length-width 
ratios of the Waves, shape of the leaf apex, shape of the calyx lobes, and relative 
pubescence of pedicels than might have been anticipated, leading one to suspect that a 
larger series of specimens might uncover further segregate forms. 
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reduced p:amete, thereby directly yielding: a hexaploid individual. Nor would 
it seem necessary to speculate, as did Hagerup, on the problem of the dis¬ 
persal of such material. There is ample evidence in Vacxmium that it is a 
repetitive process, and I see no reason to suppose that it happened only once 
in Oxycoccus, although it is admittedly interesting to consider the possi¬ 
bility of the European hexaploids as being parts of a single, widely dispersed 
clone. 1 fully expect that additional cytological work in Asia and North 
America will reveal other hexaploids. In fact, we should not be surprised 
if some of them prove to be fertile.^® 

There is perhaps one last point which might be brought up. That is the 
possible phyletic development within the group here under discussion. Of 
the known living diploids, 0. macrocarpiiH seems to have retained the great¬ 
est number of primitive characters; in addition, it still persists in the region 
of the Southern Appalachian Mountains of North America, that great reser¬ 
voir of Tertiary archetypes.'^ It is easy to suppose that 0. niicrocarpus was 
derived directly from 0. niacrocarpus through reductions and tissue read¬ 
justments, the result of a series of mutations. The end product was a popula¬ 
tion considerably ditferent from the ancestral form and able to migrate into 
new areas and persist under conditions which excluded the archetype.^^ This 
is an example of primary speciation.^^ 

In considering the origin of the tetraploid population, there is no need 
to build up any com})licated hypothesis as to its possible ancestors, for it 
exhibits no morphological characters which are not present in the two exist¬ 
ing diploids. Therefore, we might conclude that it has arisen by a compound¬ 
ing of the heredities of 0. macrocarpi4s and 0. microcarpns. We have only 
to discuss the mechanics of its origin. Two alternative methods seem most 
likely: 

1. Subsequent to the disjunction of the two diploid species, they were 
brought together along their margins by some climatic factor which forced 
a partial readjustment in range. Where they met, hybridization took place. 

Throe Aineriean si)ooies of Vacclnium are known to be hexaploid and completely 
fertile (Darrow & Camp, in preparation; and Camp, in press); in fact, about half of 
tlie acreage of the present commercial plantings of blueberries in the United States is of 
hexaploid material. 

lilt is in this region where one also finds the relatively primitive Vacdninm 
enjthrocarpum Michx. (- Schollera cryihrocarpa Steud.; -Oxycoccus crytlirocarpus Pers.; 
= Oxycoccoidrs eryihrocarpius Nakai; -Hiigerm cryihrocarpa Small) an erect shrub with 
deciduous leaves, but with a type of flower quite similiar to that of C. macrocarpm. In 
the first paragraph of this paper it was mentioned that much yet needed to be done to 
establish satisfactory generic lines within the Vaccinieae. 

12 The advantages of a low-growing plant under subarctic conditions, where the 
ground may be swept almost free of snow, and where there is considerable browsing by 
large animals, has been mentioned in another place (Camp 1942b, p. 223, footnote 21). 

13 The differences between ])rimary and secondary speciation were briefly discussed in 
a previous paper (Camp 1942a). 
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Then, out of this hybrid population there arose a series of fertile allotetra- 
ploids. After this, another shift in climate took place which again separated 
the diploids, leaving the allotetraploid population in possession of the area 
where it arose. This would be the nuclear population out of which the present 
0. quadripetalus has spread. 

2. After the geographic disjunction of the diploids, autopolyploids arose 
in each, forming effective independent reproductive tetraploid populations. 
That derived from 0. microcarpus would have been less effective in the far 
North than the diploid because of its larger size, and so might have persisted 
as an effective population by migrating southward. Thus the tetraploids of 
0. microcarpus could have come into contact with those of 0. macrocarpus 
and hybridized with them, the result being the nuclear element of the pres¬ 
ent population of 0. quadripetalus. 

Prior to a more careful analysis of the situation, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine which of these methods w’as responsible for the origin of 0. quadri- 
peAalus, for either would be likely to yield a population which was poten¬ 
tially segregative and superficially quite similar in appearance. A recent 
paper by Dermen and Bain (1941) indicates that polyploid material can be 
experimentally produced in 0. mcuTocarpus. It might be supposed, if poly¬ 
ploids can be induced with a certain degree of ease, that they are likely to 
occur in reasonable abundance under natural conditions, not only in 0. 
macrocarpuSy but also in 0, microcarpus. This has not yet been found to be 
the case for either.’^ However, the apparent absence of autotetraploids might 
be explained by assuming that they are ‘‘absorbed’^ by the tetraploid 0. 
quadripetalus population about as fast as produced, since this species covers 
so mqch of the ranges of the diploids. This hypothesis might also be used to 
explain the concentration of the “raicrocarpoid^^ forms along the northern 
border of 0. quadripetalus, and the similar concentration of “macrocar- 
poid’’ forms along its southern border. But, since 0. macrocarpus is limited 
to eastern North America, this does not at all serve to explain the i)resence 
of the strong ‘‘macrocarpoid’’ element in the material of 0. quadripetalus 
in western North America, Asia, and Fiurope; nor will it account for the 
even stronger ‘ ‘ microcarpoid ^ ’ element of 0. quadripetalus in Labrador and 
Greenland, w^here 0. microcaryus appears to be absent. 

Conversely, when the two diploids are examined critically, examples may 
be found which indicate that these two populations, at some time, have 
exchanged genes. While by no means overly common, examples of 0. macro- 

Hagerup found no tetraploids in the European material of 0. mierocarpus. In 
the case of 0. macrocarpus, we feel rather certain of our conclusion. Rince this s])ecie8 
is the standard commercial cranberry, it has been selected from the wild and extensively 
cultivated and bred in North America for many years. Naturally, the plants brought into 
cultivation were selected for^their vigor, fruitfulness, and size of fruit, characteristics 
which, in the Vaccinioae, we have learned to associate with polyploidy. No single com- 
merciaf variety of 0. macrocarpus has yet been found to be other than diploid. 
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carpus are known with “microcarpoid'^ pedicellary bracts, others have 
atypical length-width ratios in the leaves, leaf apices which are “micro- 
carpoid,^' or obtuse or mucronate calyx lobes. By the same token, 0. micro¬ 
carpus is not completely homogeneous; some individuals have atypical 
length-width ratios in the leaves, some have blunter leaf apices than normal, 
and some have mucronate calyx lobes; and one plant was found with an 
almost ‘ ‘ macrocarpoid ” type of inflorescence. Of course, it might be sup¬ 
posed that this is a residual condition in both; that is, a situation wherein 
the genetic segregation was not yet complete when the original geographic 
disjunction took place. However, on the basis of the material available, the 
aberrancies in O. microcarpus seem to be most pronounced in the North 
American population. In my opinion, this points to a period of hybridization 
along the margins of the ranges of the diploids subsequent to a period of 
geographic isolation and stabilization, rather than a condition of residual 
genes. It would have been during such a period when a population of allo- 
tetraploids could have arisen out of the hybrids. I therefore favor the 
hypothesis that 0. quadripctalus is a segregative allotetraploid. 

But no matter what may ultimately be foinid to be the method of origin 
of this tetraploid population, 1 should like to emphasize one point. It is not 
my opinion that 0. quadvipeialus is a species of rectuit origin, except in 
comparison to the age of the diploids. Its present wide distribution would 
indicate that it arose prior to the Pleistocene, at a time when the continental 
masses of Europe, Asia, and North America were more closely connected. 
Furthermore, it seems likely that this tetraploid arose on what is now the 
North American segment of Holarctica, migrating from there into Europe 
by way of northern Asia. It would therefore seem logical to suppose that the 
primary divergence of the diploids must have been in progress in what is 
now North America at an even earlier date, probably not later than the 
mid-Tertiary. 

sitmmary 

Recent work indicates that the cranberries, a group of the Vaccinieae 
commonly recognized as the genus Qjcycoccus, occur as diploids, tetraploids, 
and hexaploids. Today, the diploids exist as two geographically disjunct 
populations, on the whole easily separable by a series of well-marked mor¬ 
phological characters. The southern diploid species, 0. macrocarpus, limited 
to North America, appears to be the basic form, and 0. microcarpus the 
derivative which, since, has achieved a wide distribution in high, northern 
latitudes, being in North America, Asia, and Europe. 

A third population, essentially circumboreal in distribution, is known to 
be present; it is tetraploid and combines the characters of the two diploids. 
Although considerably segregative—so much so that various species, varie¬ 
ties and forms have been previously described from within it—there is no 
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evidence that any of the segrregate types, even as aggregate groups, have 
achieved sufficient geographical or ecological disjunction to be worthy of 
more than subspecific recognition. Therefore, it seems best to treat this 
tetraploid population as a single species—0. quadripetalus. Although there 
is evidence that certain of these groups have attained a degree of differenti¬ 
ation as a result of selection, it is doubtful whether more than a simplified 
subspecific nomenclature would be of value, and even this could not be 
applied in any really critical manner. A more detailed analysis—possibly 
resulting in a complex and cumbersome nomenclature—should not be under¬ 
taken until considerably more material and information is available concern¬ 
ing this population from its entire distribution. 

Although hexaploid material is known from Europe, it seems not yet to 
have been given satisfactory nomenclatural treatment. So far, only isolated, 
sterile, hexaploid plants are knowm. Since they appear to have been derived 
directly out of the tetraploid and, on the basis of those studied, are dis¬ 
tinguishable from it primarily by their larger size, there seems to be no 
logical reason—should the need arise—^why these forms could not be nomen- 
claturally appended to 0. quadripetalus. However, as was pointed out, there 
is ample evidence from Vaccinium that hexaploids in the Vaccinieae can be 
completely fertile. Should future work in those areas in Europe, Asia, and 
North America where hexaploids are known, or suspected, reveal the pres¬ 
ence of fertile plants in the process of building up an autonomous popula¬ 
tion, there would then be reason for the recognition of such hexaploid 
material as a valid species. 

The New York Botanical Garden 
New York 
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OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THIAMINE, RIBO- 
FLAVIN, AND NIACIN IN AVENA SEEDLINGS^ 

Ilda McVeigh 

Certain of the B vitamins have been found to increase during: the early 
stages of germination of cereal grains (Burkholder and McVeigh 1942). 
The object of this study is to correlate the changes in vitamin content of 
Avena seedlings at various stages in germination with changes in dry 
weight; also to determine the content and distribution of these vitamins in 
the organs of the seedling at successive stages in germination. The study was 
restricted to thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, since they are know^n to func¬ 
tion as parts of enzyme systems, and are therefore likely to be causally asso¬ 
ciated with cell division and enlargement. 

Because the young Avena plant is so often employed as the test organism 
for growth hormones, it has been the subject of many investigations. Its 
cellular development, particularly that of the coleoptile, is now well under¬ 
stood (Avery, Burkholder & Creighton 1937). A study of the presence and 
distribution of physiologically active substances within the developing plant 
has been made in an attempt to determine the effect of these substances on 
the development of the plant. 

According to Avery, Burkholder and Creighton (1937) cell division in 
the embryonic Avena coleoptile starts within 24 hours after the seeds are 
placed under suitable conditions for germination, and continues with appre¬ 
ciable though diminishing intensity until the coleoptile is about 10 mm. 
long, or until about the third day of germination. As long as cell division 
persists, it goes on with equal intensity throughout the coleoptile. Further 
growth is due almost entirely to elongation of cells. 

Thimann (1934) reports that the amount of auxin in the Avena coleoptile 
decreases steadily with distance from the tip. The concentration of auxin 
per unit length of the root tip is somewhat less than in the coleoptile tip, 
but is about the same in the root base as in the coleoptile base. The decrease 
with distance from the tip is comparable in the two organs, and indicates, 
according to this author, that the auxin is produced in the tip. The concen¬ 
tration of the auxin within the first leaf is ten times that of the coleoptile 
tip (Thimann and Skoog 1940). 

1 This study»was made at Connecticut College for Women, New London, Connecticut. 
The author expresses appreci{\J;ion to Dr. George 8. Avery, Jr., for making possible this 
investigation and for helpful criticism during the preparation of the manuscript. 
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The endosperms of gcerminatinpj seedlinjj:s of Avena contain no ascorbic 
acid (Clark 1937). The coleoptiles of the same seedlinj^s contain 0.54 
m^./{?m. fresh weight. Ascorbic acid is formed in the coleoptile, accumu¬ 
lating in the tip more than in other parts. This may mean that synthesis 
occurs at the tip, as is true of auxin. The precursor of ascorbic acid is prob¬ 
ably moved from the seed and made active at the tip of the coleoptile. 

Peptidase determinations were made on segments of Avena coleoptiles 
of various ages by Avery and Linderstr 0 m-Lang (1940). Peptidase activity, 
reduced weight, and cell number, when measured per segment, were found 
to decrease in progressively older coleoptiles. For any given coleoptile of 
4 mm. or more in length, enzyme activity per unit weight of tissue or per 
cell is consistently greater at the tip. 

A considerable amount of evidence concerning the occurrence and dis¬ 
tribution of physiologically active substances in the Avena seedling, par- 
ti(‘iilarly in the coleoptile, has accumulated. Also there is a considerable 
amount of knowledge concerning the cellular behavior in these seedlings. 
The exact relationship between these physiologically active substances and 
cell division, (fell enlargement, and dilferentiation remains to be determined. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Victory oats (Avena sativa var. “Victory,” obtaiiKfd from Mr. Marshall 
Kumsey, Batavia, N. Y.) were grown on moist filter paper in large Petri 
dishes or culture dishes. These were placed in a dark room where tempera¬ 
ture and relative humidity were maintained at 25® C and 88-90 per cent. 
One set of seedlings was exposed to greenhouse conditions during the day. 

At daily intervals whole seedlings were harvested, counted, and dried 
in an oven at 70° C for 12 hours. Other plants were harvested, counted, and 
each divided into four parts: (1) endosperm, (2) coleoptile, (3) leaves, and 
(4) root system ])lus the first internode. After harvest separate organs were 
desiccated in the same manner as the entire seedlings. All material wm 
preserved in the dry state over calcium chloride in a desiccator until the 
assays could be made. The material was ground fine in a glass mortar and 
extracts were made. For entire seedlings and the endosperms of various 
stages, 0.5 gm. samples were used. Each sample was autoclaved in 20 ml. 
of 1 N H 2 SO 4 and the final volume of each extract was 30 ml. Glass-distilled 
water was used throughout, and the glassw^are was cleaned with chromic acid 
or calgonite solution, washed thoroughly, and rinsed in distilled water. 
The work w^as performed with the aid of filtered red light until the riboflavin 
determinations were completed. 

Thiamine activity was determined by the Phycornyces assay method, as 
described by Bonner and Erickson (1938). Riboflavin and niacin were deter¬ 
mined by the microbiological tests involving the use of Lactohacillus casei 
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and Lactobacillus arabinosus as described by Snell and Strong (1939) and 
Snell and Wright (1941). Thiamine tests were made in triplicate at one 
concentration level. Duplicate tests at each of four concentration levels 
were made for riboflavin and niacin. The amounts of extracts to be used 
were determined by preliminary trials and appropriate aliquots were se¬ 
lected, so that growth of the indicator organism would fall within a suitable 
range of response. The data are expressed as micrograms per gram of dry 
matter. 

RESULTS 

Seeds and Seedlings. Entire embryos were removed from one-day-old 
seedlings and the embryos and endosperms assayed separately. The ratio 
of the dry weight of the endosperm to the embryo is approximately one to 
fifteen. Assays revealed that the embryos at this stage of development con¬ 
tain, per gram dry weight, approximately 8 times the amount of thiamine, 
7 times the amount of riboflavin, and 12 times the amount of niacin found 
in the endosperm. Per seedling, the embryo contains approximately 50 per 
cent as much thiamine and riboflavin and 80 per cent as much niacin as the 
endosperm. 

To determine whether the high content of vitamins in the one-day-old 
embryos was due to a release or change of precursor into active* form, 
brought about by soaking, unsoaked seeds and seeds from which the embryo 
had been removed were assayed. In removing the embryos from the dry 
seeds some portions of the endosperm were scraped away. Assays indicated 
that there is little or no change in the distribution of thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin in the embryo and endosperm during the first day of germina¬ 
tion. A comparison of the assays of entire unsoaked seeds with one-day-old 
seedlings shows little if any change in thiamine content, approximately 
10 per cent increase in riboflavin, and about 30 per cent increase in niacin. 

The average dry weight of the seedlings decreased from about 23 mg. to 
14.5 mg. during the 7 days’ growth in the dark (fig. 1). Per dry weight the 
thiamine showed a slight increase, bqt this was only an apparent increase, 
since the dry weight decreases during germination. When the thiamine 
content is calculated per seedling it is evident that there is little if any 
change. The riboflavin and niacin reached the maximum value after five 
days’ growth in the dark. Riboflavin increases approximately 13-fold per 
unit dry weight but only 8-fold per seedling. The most rapid increase 
in riboflavin occurs from the second to the fifth days. The apparent increase 
in niacin calculated per dry weight is nearly 9-fold but the actual increase 
is about 5.5 times. Niacin increases most rapidly during the first three days 
of germination, 

A set of seedlings gro^n simultaneously with those just discussed, but 
exposed to greenhouse conditions during the day, was assayed after five 
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days’ growth. The results agree with those obtained from plants of the same 
age grown in the dark, except that the riboflavin values are much lower. 

Endosperm. During the seven-day period of growth the dry weight of 
the endosperm decreased from approximately 20 mg. to 2 mg. When calcu- 



time - DAYS 

Fig. 1. Thiamine, niafiii, riboflavin, and dry weight per seed and seedling of Jvena 
grown for different lengths of time on moist filter paper in Petri dishes. Per seedling the 
riboflavin and niaein content increase during germination while the thiamine content re¬ 
mains nearly constant. 

lated per gram dry weight, the three vitamins show considerable increases, 
but actually the stores of vitamins as well as food materials in the endosperm 
are depleted as the embryo develops (fig. 2). The riboflavin content of the 



4 5 

Thiamine, niacin, riboflavi^ and dry weight of organs of Arena seedlings at succes 
sive stages in germination. Fig. 2. Endosperm. Fig. 3. Coleoptile. Fig. 4. Leaf. Fig. 5 
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endosperm is very low and changes very little during the 7 days’ growth 
period; the greatest decrease occurs between the fifth and seventh days. 
The thiamine content falls off most rapidly between the fourth and seventh 
days. The niacin content increases rapidly during the first two days and 
then decreases at about the same rate. This initial increase is probably the 
result of the change of some precursor into an active form. 

Coleoptile. The dry weight of the coleoptile increases from the second 
to the fifth day and then decreases (fig. 3). Per coleoptile thiamine increases 
slightly from the second to the fourth day and then decreases slowly. The 
riboflavin content per organ more or less parallels the change in dry weight 
during the first five days. The greatest increase in niacin occurs during the 
first three days. 

Leaf. From the second to the .seventh day the thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niac'in content per leaf increases approximately 9-fold, 10-fold, and 7-fold 
respectively (fig. 4). During this period the dry w^eight increases about 
10 times. Since the dry weight is increasing as fast or faster than the 
vitamins they appear to change little or decrease if calculated per unit 
dry weight. 

Roots. The data for the roots over three days old are of questionable 
validity. Roots grown on moist filter paper are developing under very ab¬ 
normal conditions and after about three days become .so entangled in the 
l)aper tliat it is difficult to separate them. Riboflavin and niacin increase 
slightly ])ei* root during the early period of growth while the thiamine 
content decreases (fig. 5). 

DISCUSSION 

Since thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin function as parts of respiratory 
enzyme systems, it is not surprising that embryos contain rather large stores 
of them. Their role is one of making available to the young plant building 
materials stored in the endosperm. Ward (1943) has investigated the dis¬ 
tribution of thiamine in the wheat grain. He reports that the cotyledon and 
e})ithelial layers are the centers of high thiamine concentration within the 
wheat kernel. One might expect the same distribution within the Avena 
seed. 

As the seedling grows the vitamins are constantly being used. The assays 
do not indicate the total amounts of vitamins produced within the seedling 
but rather the excess of production over the amounts used. 

The data suggest the leaves of Avena as centers of vitamin synthesis 
rather than the roots. During the growth period under consideration the 
leaves increase in each of the three vitamins. Assays of plants grown in 
soil under normal conditions should be made to supplement these studies. 
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SUMMARY 

Avena seedlings, growing in the dark, make significant increases in ribo¬ 
flavin and niacin during the first five days of germination. There is little or 
no change in the thiamine content. 

Approximately 50 per cent as much thiamine and riboflavin and 80 per 
cent as much niacin are contained in the embryo of an Avena seed as in the 
endosperm: the dry weight of the embryo is about 1/15 that of the endo¬ 
sperm. 

With the decrease in dry weight of the endosperm during germination, 
thiamine and niacin per organ decrease also; the riboflavin content remains 
low. The leaf shows absolute increases in these three vitamins during the 
five-day period. The coleoptile increases in riboflavin throughout its period 
of growth, although its niacin content increases only during the first three 
days. The thiamine content of the coleoptile shows little or no change during 
germination. 

Osborn Botanical Laboratory, Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Industry 1: 719-766. /. 160-176. Univ. Cal. Press. Berkeley. 1943 |1944]. 

Craft, J. H. Preliminary studies of the physiology and morj)hology of tin* ger¬ 
minating foliar embryos of Bryophyllum calycinum. Proc. Ta. Acad. 50: 
171-179. /. 1-6. S 1943 [Ap 1944). 

Crafts, A. S. Osmosis and osmotic pressure. Chron. Bot. 7: 38(1-388. I) 1943 
(Apl944]. 

Gauch, H. C. ft Wadleigh, C. H. Effects of high salt concentrjitions on growth 
of bean plants. Bot. Gaz. 106: 379-387. /. 1-4. 4 Ap 1944. 

Lyon, C. B. ft Garcia, C. E. Anatomical responses of tomato stems to variations 
in the macronutrient anion supply. Bot. Gaz. 106: 394-405. f. 1-6. 4 Ap 
1944. 

Lyon, C. B. ft Parks, B. Q. Boron deficiency and the ascorbic acid content of 
tomatoes. Bot. Gaz. 105: 392, 393. 4 Ap 1944. 

Machlis, L. The influence of some resijirutory inhibitors and intermediates on 
respiration and salt accumulation of excised barley roots. Am. Jour. Hot. 
31: 183-192. /. 1-8. Mr Ap 1944. 

Nickerson, W. J. Some trends in research on yeasts. Chron. Bot. 7: 409-412. 
D 1943 [Ap 1944].^ 

Overbeek, J. van, Sin, B. ft Haagen-Smit, A. J. Factors affecting the growth 
of t)atura embryos in vitro. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 219-224, f. 1-8. Ap [My] 
1944. 
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Beed, H. S. The growth of ovules of Pimm in relation to zinc. Am. Jour. Bot. 
31: 193-199. /. J-5. Ap fMy] 1944. 

Bitchle, D. Temperature movements of rhododendron petioles. Proc. W. Va. 
Acad. 16; 48-54. /. 1-6, Mr 1944. 

Bobbins, W. J. & Hervey, A. Eesponse of Pythiomorpha gonapodyides to man* 
ganese. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 258-266. /. 1, I, 1-4. My 1944. 

Bosene, H. F. Effect of cyanide on rate of exudation in excised onion roots. 

Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 172-174. 3 Ap 1944. 

Sivorl, E. & Went, P. W, Photoperiodicity of Baeria chrysostoma. Bot. Gaz. 
106: 321-329. /. 1-1^. 4 Ap 1944. 

Smith, M. B, ft Olmo, H. P. The pantothenic acid and riboflavin in the fresh 
juice of diploid and tetraploid grapes. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 240, 241. Ap 
[My] 1944. 

Tuba, J., Hunter, O. ft Kennedy, L. L. On sources of vitamin C II. Alberta 
native fruits. Canad. Jour. Res. 22C: 33-37. Ap 1944. 

Villiers, Q-. D. B. de. Research' on the influence of climate on deciduous fruit 
growing. Chron, Bot. 7: 388-390. D 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Went, F. W. Plant growth under controlled conditions. II. Thermoperiodicity in 
growth and fruiting of the tomato. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 135-150. /. 1-9. 2 
Ap 1944. 

Whaley, W. O. ft Long, A. L. The behavior of excised roots of heterotic hybrids 
and their inbred parents in culture. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 267-275. f. 1-3y 
/. /, 3. My 1944. 

Wynd, F, L. The concept of cellular and organismic functions of the vitamins. 

Chron. Bot. 7: 424-426. 1) 1943 j Ap 1944]. 

Yarwood, C. E. ft Hazen, W. E. The relative humidity of leaf surfaces. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 31: 129-135. /. 1-3. 3 Ap 1944. 

GENETICS 

(including cytogenetics) 

(See also uinler Tuxononiy: Perry, Rohwecler; under Plant Physiology: 
Whaley & Long.) 

Atwood, S. S. The behavior of oppositional alleles in polyploids of Trifolium 
repens. Proc. Nat. Acad. 30; 69-79. Ap 1944. 

Blakeslee, A. F. ft Satina, S. New hybrids from incompatible crosses in Dafura 
through culture of excised embryos on malt media. Science 99: 331-334. 
28 Ap 1944. 

Burbanck, M. P. (\vtological and taxonomic studies in the genus Brodiaea. II., 
Bot. Gaz. 105: 339-345. /. 1-4. 4 Ap 1944. 

Burgos, J. J. La distrilmcidn de los pigmentos antocifmicos en el arroz y su com- 
X)ortamiento hereditario. Rev. Fac. Agron [La Plata] 26: 175-214. f. 1-7, 
pi. 29 1) 1943. 

Duf&eld, J. W. Polyploidy in Acer rubritm Tj. (’liron. Bot. 7: 390, 391. D 1943 
[Ap 1944]. 

Einset, J. The occurrence of a tetraploid and two triploid apple seedlings in 
progenies of diploid parents. Science 99: 345. 28 Ap 1944. 

Frost, H. B. Genetics and breeding [of Citrus]. In: The Citrus Industry 1: 

817-913. f. 196- ::!19. Univ. Cal. Press. Berkeley. 1943 [1944]. 

Frost, H. B. Seed reproduction: development of gametes and embryos [in Citrus]. 
In: The Citrus Industry 1: 767-815. /. 177-185. Univ. Cal. Press 1943 
11944]. 
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Ivaaolf, 8. S. Resistance of cantaloupes to downy mildew and the melon aphid. 

Jour. Hered. 86: 35--39. /. F [Ap] 1944. 

Jones, D. F. Equilibrium in j?enic materials. Proc. Nat. Acad. 30: 82-87. Ap 
1944. 

Keller, W. The bulk hybridization of smooth bromegrass. Jour. Hered. 36: 
49-56. /. 6. F [Ap] 1944. 

Iiindegren, 0. G. ft Lindegren, G. Instability of the mating type alleles in Sac- 
charomyceH, Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 31: 203-216. pi. 7-9 + /. i, Ap 1944. 
Lucas, G. B., Ohilton, S. J. P. & Edgerton, C. W. Genetics of Glomerella, I. 
Studies on the behavior of certain strains. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 233-239. 
/. IS. Ap [My] 1944. 

Myers, W. M. Cytologieal studies of a triploid perennial ryegrass and its progeny. 

Jour. Hered. 36: 17-23. /. 8, 9. Ja [Mr] 1944. 

Paddock, E. P. On the number of chromosomes in Hevea. Chron. Bot. 7: 412, 
413. 1 f.D 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Powers, L. An expression of Jones ^ theory for the explanation of heterosis. Am. 
Nat. 78: 275-280. /. i, t. 1, My 1944. 

Bay, O. Cytologieal studies on the flax genus, Linum. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 241- 
248. /. ISS. Ap [My] 1944. 

Shamel, A. D. Bud variation and bud selection [in Cilrml. Jin: Citrus Industry 
1: 915-952. /. 221-238. Univ. Cal. Press Berkeley 1943 [1944]. 

Smith, D. C. Intergeneric hybridization. Chron. Bot. 7: 417, 418. D 1943 [Ap 
1944]. 

Sprague, G. P. The problem of heterosis. Chron. Bot. 7: 418-420. D 1943 [Ap 
1944]. 

Steiner, E. Cytogenetic studies on Talinum and Portulaca. Bot. Gaz. 106: 374- 
379. /. 1-16. 4 Ap 1944. 

MYCOLOGY ANII PHYTOPATHOLOGY 
(See also under Genetics: Ivanoff; under Ecology: Cooke.) 

Andrews, E. A. The pathogenicity of a non-sporulating Basidiomycete on grasses 
in Minnesota. Phytopathology 34: 352, 353. Mr 1944. 

Ark, P. A. Pollen as a source of walnut bacterial blight infection. Phytopathol¬ 
ogy 34: 330-334. /. 1-3. Mr 1944. 

Ark, P. A, A Gardner, M. W. Carrot bacterial blight as it affects the roots. Phy¬ 
topathology 34: 416-420. f. 1, 2. Ap 1944. 

Bonner, J. T. A descriptive study of the development of the slime mold Dictyo- 
stelium diftcoidevm. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 175-182. /. 1-3. Mr [Ap] 1944. 
Brown, J. G. ft Boyle, A. M. Bacterial soft rot of Sansevieria. Phyto'pathology 
34: 350, 351. /. 1. Mr 1944. 

Burkholder, W. H. Xanihomonas vignicola sp. nov. pathogenic on cowpeas and 
beans. Phytopathology 34: 430-432. Ap 1944. 

Campi, M. D. El marchitamiento de la Acacia de Constantinopla (Alhizzia juli- 
hrigsin) y su relacion eon la prescencia de Fusarium oxysporum Schl. F. 
Perniciosum (Hepting) Snyder. Lilloa 9: 457-460. pi. 1. 23 D 1943. 
Gherewick, W. J. Studies on the biology of Erysiphe graminis D.C. Canad. 
Jour. Res. 22C: 52-86. pi. 1. Ap 1944. 

Diehl, W. Vf. Bibliography and nomenclature of Puccinia oryzae. Phytopathol¬ 
ogy 34: 441, 442. Ap 1944. 

Dodge, B. O. Boxwood blights and Eyponectria BuxL Mycologia 36: 215-222. 
/. I, 2. Mr-Ap 1944. 
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Dodge, B. O. k Appel, A. Breeding Neuro$pora from aborted asci. Bull. Torrey 
Club 71: 199-206. My 1944. 

Drecbsler, O. Three Hyphomycetes that capture nematodes in adhesive networks. 

Mycologia 36: 138-171. /. 1-5. Mr-Ap 1944. 

Emmons, 0. W. Allescheria Boydii and Monosporium apiospermum, Mycologia 
36: 188-193. /. 1-9. Mr-Ap 1944. 

Fischer, O. W. A Olaassen, C. E. Studies of stem rust {Puccinia graminU) from 
Poa ampla, A vena fatua, and Agropyron spicatum in the Pullman, Wash¬ 
ington, region. Phytopathology 34: 301-304. Mr 1944. 

Flor, H. H. Belatioii of rust damage in seed flax to seed size, oil content, and 
iodine value of oil. Phytopathology 34: 348, 349. Mr 1944. 
dUman, J. C. Illustrations of the fleshy fungi of Iowa. V. The pink-spored 
Agarics. Proc. la. Acad. 50: 159-163. /. 1-6. 8 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Oodoy, E. F. Epifitologia del ^^tizon*^ de la papa en la zone papera ‘^sudeste’^ 
de la proviucia de Buenos Aires durante el verano 1940-41. Rev. Pac. 
Agron. [La Plata] 26: 97-139. U 1-5, maps 1, /. 1, pi 1-3. 29 D 1943. 

Hanson, A. M. A new chytrid parasitizing Volvox: Loborhiza Metzneri gen. nov., 
sp. nov. Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 166-171. /. 1-31. Mr [Ap] 1944. 

Hildebrand, E. M. Mature peach fruits affected by leaf curl. Phytopathology 
34: 345-347. /. 1. Mr 1944. 

Hoffihaster, D. E. Bacterial canker of co%\'pea8. Phytopathology 34: 439-441. 
/. 1. Ap 1944. 

Ivanoff, S. 8. Guttation-salt injury on leaves of cantaloupe, pepper, and onion. 

Phytopathology 34: 436, 437. /. 1. Ap 1944. 

Jones, L. H. Relation of weather conditions to onion blast. Plant Physiol. 19: 
139-147. /. 1, ;2. Ja [Mr] 1944. 

Lindegren, C. C. A Hamilton, E. Aiitolysis and sporulation in the yeast colony. 

Bot. Gaz. 106: 816-321. f. 1-5. 4 Ap 1944. 

Lindegren, C. C. A Lindegren, O. Sporulation in Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Bot. 
Gaz. 106: 304-316. f. 1, ^2. 4 Ap 1944. 

McCoUoch, L. P. Sporonema rot of apples. Phytopathology 34: 437-439. Ap 
1944. 

McCulloch, L. A vascular disease of gladiolus caused by Fusarium. Phytopa¬ 
thology 34: 263-287. f. 1-4. Mr 1944. 

McKee, 0. M., Rake, G. A Houck, O. L. Studies on Aspergillus flavus. II. The 
production and properties of a penicillin-like substance—flavacidin. Jour. 
Bact. 47: 187-197. F 1944. 

Martin, G. W. New or noteworthy tropical fungi. III. Lloydia 7; 67-80. /. 1-4. 
Mr 1944. 

Martin, G. W. Notes on Iowa fungi. X. Proc. la. Acad. 60: 165-169. f. 1-3. 
S 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Meredith, C. H. The antagonism of soil organisms to Fusarium oxysporum 
cvbense. Phytopathology 34: 426—429. Ap 1944. 

Middleton, J. T. Seed transmission of squash-mosaic virus. Phytopathology 34: 
405-410. f. 1-3. Ap 1944. 

Olive, L. 8. Spermatial formation in Gymnosporangium clavipes. Mycologia 36: 
211-214. /. I, 3. Mr-Ap 1944. 

Ray, W. W. Notes on Oklahoma Cercosporae —^III. Mycologia 36: 172-176. 
Mr-Ap 1944. 

Rick, J. Recensentur fungi resupinati rari et novi Ainericae meridionalis. Lilloa 
9: 215-219. 23 D 1943. 
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E. H. The development and systematic position of ArachniotM 
irisporus, Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 31; 172-200. ph 1-6, /. i. Ap 1944. 

Bjlis O., M« Estudio de una especie *de levaduras del genero Torulopsis Berlese, 
aisladas de las escamas de la piel humana. An. Inst. Biol. [Mexico] 14: 
369-382. /. 1-5, f Ap] 1944, 

Santesson, B. Lichens from the Nal|uel Huapi National Park in Argentina. Re¬ 
port number 8 from the Ljunker Ejq^dition 1932-34, Ark, Bot. 30 A”: 1-12. 
pi, IS, f, 1,2% Ap 1943. 

Santesson, B. South American Calicia collected during the^drst Begnellian Ex¬ 
pedition in 1892-1894. Ark Bot. 30A»: 1-12. /. 1-6, 11 N 1943. 

Saatesson, B. The South American Cladinae, Ark Bot. 30A^": 1-27. pi, 1-3, 
f, IS 22 Ap 1943. ^ 

Saatesson, B. The South American Menetjazziae, Ark Bot. 30A^’; 1-35. pi, 1, 2, 
f, 1, S, 22 Ap 1943. 

Schuster, 0. E., Stephenson, B. E. A Evenden, W. Mycorhizas.of filbert and 
walnut trees in Oregon orchards. Bot. Gaz. 105; 388-392. f, 1-4, 4 Ap 1944. 

Schnster, M. The nature of resistance of flax to Fuaarium lini. Phytopathology 
34: 356. Mr 1944. 

Seiffert, O. Virus diseases in man, animal and plant. [Translation of Virus und 
viruskrankheiten bei Mensehen, Tieron und Pflanzen. Dresden u. Leipzig, 
1938], i-iv, l-332p. New York, Philosophical Lib. 1944. 

Sherbakoff, C. D. A Sti^ey, W. W. The more important diseases and insect pests 
of crops in Tennessee. Tenn. Exp. Bta. Bull. 186; i-ix, 1-142. /. 1-94, 
D 1943. 

SUpp, A. W. A SneU, W. H. Taxonomic-ecologic studies of the Boletaceae in 
northern Idaho and adjacent Washington. Lloydia 7: 1-66. pi, 1-8, Mr 1944. 

SUpp, A. W. A SneU, W. H. Tentative keys to the Boletaceae of the Kaniksu 
National Forest. Northwest Sci. 18: 17-24. F [15Ap] 1944. 

Smith, A. H. A Bea, P. M. Fungi of southern California—II. Mycologia 36; 
125-137. Mr-Ap 1944. 

Smith, K. M. A Markham, B. Two new viruses affecting tobacco and other plants. 
Phytopathology 34; 324-329, /. 1, 2, Mr 1944. 

Smith, K. M A Markham, B. A virus disease of lovage {Ligusticuin xcoticum). 
Phytopathology 34; 335-340. /, 1, 2, Mr 1944. 

Spiegelman, S. A Lindegren, 0. O. A comparison of the kinetics of enzymatic 
adaptation in genetically homogenous and heterogeneous x>opulations of 
yeast. Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 31: 219-233. f, IS, Ap 1944. 

Standen, J. H. Chemical and physical characteristics of maize cobs in relation to 
the growth of Nigrospora oryzae. Phytopathology 34; 315-323. Mr 1944. 

StiUinger, C. B. Notes on Cronartium occideniale. Northwest Sci. 18; 11-16. 
F [15 Ap] 1944. 

Teter, H. E. Isogamous sexuality in a new strain of Allomyces, Mycologia 36: 
194-210. /. IS, Mr-Ap 1944. 

Thomas, H. B. * ^ Freckle,’’ a spotting of tomato fruits. Phytopathology 34; 
341-344. /. 1, Mr 1944. 

Watson, B. D. Charcoal rot of Irish potatoes. Phytopathology 34: 433-435. /. 1, 
Ap 1944. 

Yu, T. F. Fusarium diseases of broad bean, I. A wilt of broad bean caused by 
Fusartum Qvenaceum var. fabae n. var. Phytopathology 34; 385-393. /. 1, 
Apl944. " 
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RCOLOOT AND plant OEOOBAPHY 

Acotis Solis, M. Anotaciones sobre la vegetacion del norte de. Quito: Desde coto- 
cullao y San Antonio hasta el Rio Guayllpbamba. Flora 3’"*“: 83—115. f. 
36S9. D 1943 [Mr 1944]. * 

J. M. ft McDenhott, B. £. "Comparison of dominant prairie grasses as 
inter’planting ground covers on eroded soil. Proc. la. Acad. 60: 235-240. 
/. i. 1943 [1944]., 

Allard, H. An analysis of the flora of Bull Run Mountain region of Virginia 
using Raunkiaer’s *Mife form’* method. Jour. Wash. Acad. 34: 112-119. 
/. i. 15 Ap 1944. 

Beard, J. S. Climax vegetation in trojjical America. Ecology 26: 127-158. f, 
1-23, Ap 19.44. 

Birdsall, J. E. ft Neatby, K. W. Researches on drought resistance in s|)ring 
wheat. III. Size and frequency of stomata in varieties of Triticum vulgare 
and other Triticvm species. Canad. Jour. Res. 220: 38-51. Ap 1944. 

Cain, 8. A. Foundations of plant geography, i-xiv, l-556p. Harper. New York. 
1944. 

Cooke, W. B. Notes on the ecology of the fungi of Mount Shasta. Am. Midi. 
Nat. 31: 237-249. Ja [Ap] 1944. 

Davis, J. H. The natural features of southern Florida especially the vegetation, 
and the Everglades. Fla. Geol. Bull. 25: 1-311. f, 1-70, 20 O 1943. 

Hellborn, O. Contribution a la ecologia de los paranos ^cuatorianos, con especial 
referenda a las plaiitas cn almohadon y a la presion osmotica. Flora 3’"’^': 
67-82. D 1943 [Mr 1944]. 

Huberman, M. A. Phenology in forestry. Cliron. Bot. 7: 403, 404. D 1943 [Ap 
1944]. 

Martin, J. W. Germination studies of the seeds of some common weeds. Proc. 
la. Acad. 60: 221-228. 8 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Miranda, F. Estudios sobre la vegetacion de Mexico. IV. Algunas caracteristicas 
de la vegetacion y de la flora en la zona de Acatlan, Pue. An. Inst. Biol. 
[Mexico] 14: 407-421. /. 1-12. j Ap] 1944. 

Northcraft, R. D. The biological spectrum of the summer flora on a mountain in 
Coahuila. Contr. Dudley Herb. 3: 306-312. 15 My 1944. 

Costing, H. J. ft Reed, J. F. Ecological composition of pulpwood forests in north¬ 
western Maine. Am. Midi. Nat. 31: 182-210. f. 1. Ja [Ap] 1944. 

Porsild, A, £. Notes from a Labrador peat bog. Can. Field Nat. 58: 4—6. Ja-F 
[Ap] 1944. 

Ramirez Cantu, D. Anataciones sobre la vegetacion rudoral y arsense de Mata- 
moros y sus alrededores. Anal. Inst. Biol. [Mexico] 14: 395-406. /. 1-8, 
[Ap] 1944. 

Turrell, F. M. ft Turrell, M. E. The effect of the great drought of 1934 on the 
leaf structure of certain Iowa plants. Proc. la. Acad. 60: 185-194. S 1943 
[Ap 1944]. 

PAl,KOBOTANY 

Cain, S. A. Pollen analysis of some buried soils, Spartanburg County, South Caro¬ 
lina. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 11-22. t. i, 25 Ja 1944. 

Wilson, Xi. R. ft Webster, B. M. Microfossil studies of four southwestern Ontario 
bogs. Proc. la. Acad. 60: 261-272. /. 1-5, S 1943 [Ap 1944]. 

Wilson, L. R. ft Webster, R. M. ^ ^ Fossil evidence of wider post-Pleistocene range 
for butternut and hickory in Wisconsin** —a reply. Rhodora 46: 149-155. 
My 1944. 
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Batts, E. W. The* correspondence between Constantine Samuel Bafinesque and 
Thomas Jefferson. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 87: 368-380. 5 My 1944. 

Oonklln, E. a. Jean Baptiste-Pierre Antoine de Monet, Chevalier de liamarck. 
Genetics 29: [t-iv] port, Ja 1944. 

Oralgle, J. H. William Pollock Fraser 1867-1943. Canad. Field Nat. 68: 1-3. 
port. Ja-F fApl 1944‘. , * 

Drouet, F. William Albert Setchell. Am. Midi. Nat. 30: 629-532. N 1943. [Ja 
1944]. 

Emerson, A. E. Frank Eugene ijutz. Science 99: 233, 234. 24 Mr 1944. 

Oilman, J. 0. Jo^ph Charles Arthur. Proc. la. Acad. 50: 31-33. port, S 1943 
■ [Ap 1944]. 

Hagelsteln, B. William Codman Sturgis. Mycologia 36: 123, 124. pSrt, Mr-Ap 
1944. ' ‘ . 

B[agen, V. W. von. Francisco Hernandez: Naturalist, 1515-1578. Sci. Monthly 
68: 383-385. Ap 1944. 

Haupt, A. W. Charles Joseph Chamberlain. Chron. Bot. 7: 438-440. port, D 1943 
|Ap 1944]. 

Hodge, W. H. A botanist’s Dominica diary. I. Sci. Monthly 68: 1^4-194. Mr 
1944. II. 281-291. illustr, Ap 1944. 

Howell, J. T. J. W. Stacey, caricologist. Madrono 7: 181-1^4. 26 Ap 1944. 

Kelly, I. k Anderson, E. Sweet corn in Jalisco. Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 30: 40o>- 
412. 4 + /. i, ^^N 1943. 

Marchionatto, J. B. La contribuciou de Carlos Spegazzini a la htopatologia 
argentina. Eev. Fac. Agron. [La Plata] 26: 11-20. illustr. 23 D 1943. 

Molfino, J. P. Juan Tomds Perak (1916-1943). Eev. Fac. Agron. [La Plata] 
26: 244-246. port, 29 D 1943. 

Bffuenscher, W. C. k Brown, B. I. Dermatitis and photosensitization produced by 
Ptelea avgustifolia. Madrono 7: 184-188. 26 Ap 1944. 
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port. My 1944. 
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Bot. Montreal 44: 39-41. 1942. 
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' [D] 1943. 
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[17] Ja 1944.* 

Bteam, W. T. A further note on the date of Pursh’s'Flora. ♦Ehodora 46: 511, 
512. 23 D 1943. 
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Waller, A. E. The breadth of vision of Dr. John Strong Newberry. Ohio State 
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Willis, J. C. Adaptation. . Boissiera 7: 12-132. Mr 1943. 
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THE GENUS CNIDOSCOLUS : GENERIC LIMITS AND 
INTRAGENERIC GROUPS 

Rogers McVaugh 

The genus Cnidoscolus (Euphorbiaceae) is a remarkably homogeneous, 
strictly American group of perh^s 40 or 50 species, and- is evidently a natu¬ 
ral unit from the evolutionary standpoint. In recen# years it has often been 
merged with Ja^rop/ia,^ 4 )erhaps chiefly because of the influence of Mueller 
Argoviensis, who treated it as a section of Jatropha in-Ahe Prodomus of de 
Candolle (1866) and in the Flora hrasilknsis {1874^). Actually the characters 
of Cnidoscolus are such as to separate it readily from Jatropha proper; the 
line of demarcation between the two is quite as clear if not more so than that 
Jatropha and Manihot, Jatropha and Aleurites, or even Jatropha 
and Hcvea, When judged by the criteria used for the delimitation of genera 
in the Euphorbiaceae generally, Cnidoscolus seems unquestionably to merit 
consideration as an independent genus characterized by the possession of a 
single white floral envelope, stinging epidermal hairs, and distinctive*petiolar 
glands. 1 

The species of Jatropha, in the restricted sense, regularly have two well- 
differentiated floral envefopes, and are destitute of stinging hairs. Glands of 
the Cnidoscolus types (at the summit of the petiole) appear to be entirely 
wanting in Jatropha, The pith in Cnidoscolus is characteristically white, and 
proportionately large, divided into thin transverse plates, while in Jatropha 
the pith is usually relatively small and solid. In Cnidoscolus the styles are 
repeatedly dichotomous (3 to 5 times) and terminate in very slender tips, 
while,those of most species of Jatropha are once-forked and terminate in 
fleshy capitate or hooded stigmas. In Cnidoscolus the develogment of rudi¬ 
mentary stamens in the pistillate flowers and filiform “staminodia” in the 
staminate flowers is the rule in most species, while these structures are met 
with but infrequently in Jatropha proper. In most species of Cnidoscolus the 
annular gland on the staminal column is raised noticeably above the base of 
that column, but it is sessile in those (relatively few) species of Jatropha 
having an annular gland rather than five discrete glands. 

Before passing to a consideration qf the groups within Cnidoscolus, it is 
necessary to discuss the typification of the genus Jatropha which, as origi¬ 
nally proposed by Linnaeus in 1753 and 1754, included two species now 
referred lo Cnidoscolus, one«species subsequently segregated as the type of 
the genus Manihot, one species now commonly regarded as an Aleurites, and 
three species that are still widely known as Jatropha gossypifolia, Jatropha 
multifida, and Jatropha Cureas. JX is evident that stability in present-day 
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generic nomenclature in these groups depends upon the determination of the 
type-species of Jatropha and, luckily for such stability as may now exist, 
there seems to be sufficient ground for the designation of J. gossypifoUa L. 
as the type of the genus, 

Jatropha gossypifoUa (Sp. PI. 1006. 1753) was based by Linnaeus upon 
plates and descriptions of Sloane, Commelin, Bauhin, and Royen and, alone 
among the species of Jatropha published at this time, it was characterized 
by a detailed and reasonably accurate twelve-line description attributed to 
Royen. This description, almost verbatim, forms the basis of the generic 
description of Jatropha in the Genera plantarum of 1754, the only significant 
additions to the generic character at this time being mention of the staminate 
corolla as ^^monopetala, hypocrateriformis. Tubus brevissimus,^^ and brief 
mentions of the calyces. Of the staminate flowers Linnaeus said: ‘‘CAL. Peri- 
anthium vix manifestum,” and of the pistillate: “CAL. nullus.’’ 

These references to the calyx have been used by Mackenzie (1929), in an 
attempt to show that Jatropha Manihot L. must be regarded as the type of 
the genus. In conclusion Mackenzie says: 

“His [Linnaeus’] description calling for but one well-developed floral 
envelope was evidently based on the first plate (Tournefort 438) cited by 
him, to which it entirely applies. 

“. . . the original generic description of Linnaeus was based solely on 
Jatropha Manihot L. and it is the only one of his seven species which agrees 
with his generic description. It in consequence must be taken as the type of 
the genus. ’ ’ 

Although Mackenzie may have been correct in assuming that Linnaeus’ 
description of the calyx was based on Tournefort’s plate (which indeed 
represented a Manihot flower with one floral envelope only), it may be 
pointed out that the description applies equally well either to Jatropha 
herbacea L. or to J, urens L., and the latter was specifically mentioned by 
Linnaeus in a footnote^ to his generic description, so could hardly have been 
omitted from his consideration in his compilation of the characters. 

In stating that “the original generic description of Linnaeus was based 
solely on Jatropha Manihot/^ Mackenzie seems to have overlooked the fact 
that Linnaeus cited in the generic synonymy not only Tournefort’s plate, 
but also a plate from Dillenius’ Hortiis elthamensis (no. 173, representing 
J. multifida L.), and a reference to Houstoun’s genus Jussievia (that is, to 
J. herbacea L.). If it be again remembered that most of the generic descrip¬ 
tion was taken from that of J. gossypifoUa, then it is clear that five of the 
original seven species of Jatropha (all except J. Curcas and J. moluccana) 

J. Urens Stamina'^novem, erecta, quorum Tria interiora reliquis longioraj 
quibus (tribus) setae totidem respondent, singulae singula flamento prope basin insertae,** 
(Gen. PL 437. 1754.) 
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are inentioued or cleseribed directly or by implication in the original 
description. 

Hitchcock and Green, in their Species lectotypicae propositae (1935), 
liave undertaken to typify the genus Jatropha by the species J. Curcas L. 
There seems to be no particular reason for this unless it be that J. Curcas 
is now widespread and familiar in all tropical regions; and the choice of 
J, Curcas as type species would seem an unfortunate one, chiefly because 
Adanson, in 1763 (Pam. PI. 2 : 356) segregated J. Curcas as the type- and 
only species of a new^ genus, Curcas, Curcas has never been widely accepted 
as a valid genus distinct from Jatropha, but its eventual recognition as such 
would necessitate the renaming of many species now referred to Jatropha, 
if J. Curcas were to be considered as the type-species of the latter genus. 

For the reasons given above it seems best to regard Jatropha gossypifolia 
L. as the type of the genus. It has not, to my knowledge, been made the type- 
species of any segregate genus, and the type-specimen, according to Fawcett 
and Rendle (PI. Jam. 4 : 312.1920) is preserved in the Linnaean Herbarium. 
The remaining generic elements comprising the inclusive Linnaean Jatropha 
are then to be referred to Manihot, Aleurites, and Cnidoscolus, as mentioned 
above. Neither of the two Linnaean species now referred to Cuidoscolus could 
logically be regarded as the type species of Jatropha, for J. urens is spe- 
(Mfically mentioned as constituting an exception to the generic character, and 
either J. urens or J. herbacea is excluded by any of several characters or by 
a combination of these: *'COR. [masc.] Tubus brevissimus’’; “Pilamenta 
. . . in medio approximata”;‘‘COR. [fern.] pentapetala, rosacea”; 

. . . dichotonii. simplicia.” 

It remains but to establish the correct name for the segregate genus 
including Jatropha urens and J. herbacea L., and this has been attempted 
by Wheeler (1939), wlio lias proposed the conservation of the name Cnidosco¬ 
lus Pohl (PI. Bras. Ic. 1 : 56. pi. 19. 1827) over Jussievia Houst. (Reliq. 6. 
1)1. 15. 1781) and Bivonea Raf. (Specchio delle Sci. 1 ; 156. 1814). This course 
appears a most suitable one, for Cnidoscolus has been widely known and used 
since its proposal, while neither Jussievia nor Bivonea has been accepted by 
any considerable group of workers. 

Cnidoscolus has been variously divided into subgeneric groups. Mueller 
I in Linnaea 34 : 210-212. 1865, and (in brackets below) in DC. Prodr. 15 ( 2 ): 
1096-1102. 1866] proposed to divide Cnidoscolus (which he considered a 
section under Jatropha) into the subsections Eucnidoscolus and Calyptro- 
solen, which he distinguished as follow^s: 

1. Calyx foemineus S-partitns [laciniae segregatim deciduae] . Eucnidoscolus, 

1. Calyx foemineus 5-fidus, inferne tubulosus, mox basi circumscisso-liber 
ovariumqiK* ealyptratim tegens | dein inferne integer v. lateraliter ruptus.— 

Habitus omnino cum subsectione Eucnidoscolo quadrans] . Calyptrosolen, 
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It seems clear from Mueller’s Latin that in his mind the distinction 
between these subsections lay in the degree of coherence of the calyx-seg¬ 
ments of the pistillate flower. His subsection Calyptrosolen included but two 
species, J. Liehmanni Muell. Arg. and J. tuhulosa Muell. Arg., and photo¬ 
graphs of the type material of these species show the character to which he 
referred: the calyx of the pistillate flower, after anthesis, breaks away from 
the base as a unit and forms a calyptra-like structure over the ovary until 
it is ruptured by the growth of the capsule or until the segments (which are 
often but loosely coherent) separate naturally. 

Mueller recognized 16 species of Cnidoscolus; Pax, on the other hand, in 
the Pflanzenreich (1910) accepted 44 species, and divided the group (which 
he understood as a subgenus) into six sections based primarily upon charac¬ 
ters of the androecia. In Pax’s treatment the sections Vitifoliae and Hamosae 
together comprised 19 species, native to temperate and subtropical South 
America, having the stamens 15-30 in number and in 3-6 whorls on the 
staminal column. The section Oligandrae comprised three South-Brazilian 
species having 6-8 irregularly disposed stamens, and the section Platyandrae 
included a single anomalous Cuban species; the remaining 21 species known 
to Pax, those having the stamens regularly 10 in number and in two whorls 
on the staminal column, were assigned to section Jussieuia or to Calyptro¬ 
solen, In circumscribing Calyptrosolen Pax seems to have misinterpreted the 
character as set forth by Mueller, for in his key to Jatropha (op. cit., 23) he 
distinguished Jussieuia and Calyptrosolen as follows: 

1. Calyx $ caducus ... Jussieuia, 

1. Calyx 9 basi disciformiter peraistens. Calyptrosolen, 

Tips idea of a persistent basal cal 3 rx-disk under the ovary was repeated 
by Pax in his descriptions of individual species of Calyptrosolen and was 
evidently the principal criterion upon which he based the section; although 
he repeated Mueller’s character of the tubular calyx (“Calyx $ 5-lobus, 
inferne tubulosus, mox basi circumscisso-liber et ovarium calyptratim tegens 
. . .”), he seems to have attached little importance to it, for the opposing 
character is never emphasized or even definitely stated for the contrasted 
section Jnssieuia, 

About three-quarters of the species having biverticillate stamens (Jus¬ 
sieuia and Calyptrosolen of Pax) occur in the Mexican-Central-American 
region, and the two groups were keyed out by Standley (Contr. U. S. Nat. 
Herb. 23 : 634.1923) as follows: 

1. Pistillate calyx persistent as a disk at the base of the capsule. 

1. Pistillate calyx caducous.. 

It seems necessary to point out here that Calyptrosolen was delimited by Pax 
on the basis of an exceedingly variable and often imagined character which is 
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of no value whatever in separating taxonomic groups. In Cnidoscolus the 
pistillate calyx is deciduous after anthesis in all species, either as 5 distinct 
lobes or as a tubular unit, and the tissues persistent at the base of the flower 
may take the form of a narrow rim encircling the peduncle and the scar left 
by the fallen calyx, or the form of five small projections alternating with the 
scars of the calyx-lobes. These persistent tissues vary in size from one indi¬ 
vidual to another in the same species, but I have not been able to establish 
any correlation between a tubular calyx (the character of Calyptrosolen as 
understood by Mueller) and the persistence of an enlarged basal disk (the 
character as understood by Pax) ; it is impossible to determine the tubular 
or non-tubular character of the deciduous part of the calyx by examination 
of the persistent basal part after the disappearance of the floral envelope. 
A few species, notably Jatropha urnigera Pax, J. Ldfgreni Pax & Hoffm., 
and J. tcnuifoUa Pax & Hoffm., all South American species described from 
single collections, are stated to have distinct cupuliform disks; authentic 
material of these has not been available for study, but no species known to 
me can be distinguished by the presence of such disks from the species 
assigned by Pax to Jussieuia, 

The most recent work on the taxonomy of Cnidoscolus is that of Brother 
Leon, who has recently (1938, 1941) proposed the segregation, under the 
name Viciorinia, of the West Indian species said to have 15 stamens, 5 car¬ 
pels, a seed lacking a caruncle, and a fleshy fruit with a delicate endocarp 
adherent to the seed. The wisdom of such segregation is of course, partly 
a matter of opinion, but until the West Indian species are better knowm, and 
their genetical constituents and limits of variation more fully studied, they 
are probably best regarded as members of Cnidoscolus. Their staminal com¬ 
plement and general morphology show them to be akin to the South Ameri¬ 
can members of EucnidoscoluSy from which they differ in characters of the 
fruit only. The possession of 5 (rather than 3) carpels is in itself insufficient 
to justify generic segregation, and the characters of the small caruncle and 
delicate endocarp are likewise rather tenuous; there is evidently an evolu¬ 
tionary connection between these species and the pinnately veined South 
American ones, but its strength must remain to be demonstrated. 

The following conclusions are based chiefly upon the material in the 
United States National Herbarium and that in the Herbarium of the 
National Arboretum; certain material at the New York Botanical Garden, 
the Gray Herbarium and the Arnold Arboretum has also been examined, 
and I am grateful to those in charge of these herbaria for the many courtesies 
they have extended. 

Most of the known species of Cnidoscolus are readily assigned to definite 
sectional and subsectional groups, as follows: 

1. Petiolar glands normally present, solitary or paired at the summit of the 
petiole; leaves palmately veined; stamens usually 10 (7~10), all monadol- 
phous, the filaments 2 verticillate; species mostly North American. Sect. Calyptrosolen. 
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1. Petiolar glands, if present,® usually several, finger-like, papillifomi or fili¬ 
form, at base of blade; venation various; stamens various . 2. 

2, At least the outer whorl of filaments distinct to the base or essentially 
so (stamens 10 in all); glands (probably always present) papilliform; 
leaves palmately veined and lobed . .S^et. Jussienia .8. 

3. Filaments all distinct; one Brazilian species . Subsect. TJrnigerae. 

3. Inner whorl of filaments monadelphous, coherent into a column. 

Subsect. Urentes, 

2. Stamens all monadelphous, 8-15 or more; glands present or absent . 4. 

4. Petiolar glands several, 1.5-3 mm. long, elongate-filiform, the 

glandular tissue distal; leaves palmately veined; filaments 10, 2-ver- 

ticillate; YucatAn . Cnidoscolus Souzae. 

4. Petiolar glands several (minute and papilliform) or wanting; 

leaves palmately or pinnately veined; South America or Greater 

Antilles . 5 

5. Leaves pinnately veined; petiolar glands [usually] wanting. 

Sect. CnidoHCohis . 6 

6. Stamens 10, 2-vertieillate; carpels 3. Subsect. PhyUacanthac. 

6. Stamens 15-20, 3- to 4-verticillate or irregularly inserted; 

carpels 3 or 5 (6) . .7. 

7. Stamens 3- to 4-verticillate; carpels 3; endocarp hard; 

central subtropical South America .Subsect. Eucnidoscolus. 

7. Stamens about 15, clustered (not verticillute) on the 
column; carpels 5; endocarp delicate; Cuba and Hispaniola. 

Subsect. Viciorinia. 

5. Leaves palmately veined. 8. 

8. Blades deeply or shallowly 3- to 5-lobed; petiolar glands 
several, small, papilliform; stamens 15-20 (28), 3- to 6-vcrtic- 

illate; subtropictil South America. Sect. Fitifoliar. 

8, Blades compound or essentially so, divided to the base into 
10 or fewer irregular elongate lobes; petiolar glands unknown; 
stamens 8-10, 2-verticillate; Cuba. Sect. Flatyandrac. 

1. Sect. Cnidoscolus (Muell. Arg. emend. MeVaiigh) McVangli, 

comb. nov. 

Jairophay sect. Cnidoscolus Muell. Arg. Linnaea 34: 210. 1865. 

Jatrophay sect. Cnidoscolus^ subsect. Hucnidoscolus Muell. Arg. 1. c. 

Jatrophay sect. Eucnidoscolus Muell. Arg. ex Pax, Natiirl. Pflanzenfain. 3*"*: 75. 1890. 

It appears that according to a strict interpretation of the rules of nomen¬ 
clature (Art. 58), the name Cnidoscolus must be retained for some part of 
the genus of the same name, since it is the earliest sectional name available. 
It seems proper to apply it to that section which includes the type-species of 
Pohl’s genus, Cnidoscolus hamosus (C. hamosus is certainly a suitable choice 
for type-species; the original material was collected by Pohl himself and w^as 
well described and figured, the first species so treated; it was designated as 
type-species by Small (in Britton & Brown, Ill. FI. ed. 2, 2: 462. 1913) and 
there seems no reason to disagree with this choice). I am therefore restrict- 

2 If absent, then the anthers 10 and the outer filaments distinct to the base, or the 
anthers 15 or more, or the. leaves pinnately veined or (in 2 Cuban species) palmately 
compound. 
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ing the application of Mueller’s name Cnidoscolua, when used in the sec¬ 
tional catej^ory, to those species having pinnately veined and mostly eglandu- 
lar leaves, reduced and few-flowered inflorescences, and mostly numerous 
(15 or more) stamens, typified by (7. hamosns. 

la. Subsect. Victorinia (Leon) MeVaugh, comb. nov. 

Victorinia Le6n, Mem. Soc. Cub. Hist. Nat. 16: 242. J1 10, 1941. 

Jatropha, sect. Acrandrae Urb. Symb. Ant. 7: 516, nomen. 1913. 

Cnido8Colu8j sect. Acrandrae Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflanzenfam. ed. 2. 19c: 167. 1931. 

Type-species, Victorinia regina (Leon) Leon, selected by Brother Leon 
(l.c.) as the type of his genus. Two Antillean species*. C. acra^idrus (Urb.) 
Pax & Hoffm.,^ described from the province of Barahona, Republica Domini- 
cana, and Jatropha (Victorinia) regina Leon, of the Province of Oriente, 
Cuba. This latter species, from the description, is not very different from 
(7. acrandrns, and until the two are thoroughly compared it seems unwise to 
make the new combination required in Cnidoscoliis. The differences, as sum¬ 
marized by Brother Leon (1941, p. 243), are in the slightly larger and rela¬ 
tively narrower fruits of C. acrandrus, and in the leaves, which in C. 
acrandnis are said to be larger, more oval, with narrower and rounder base 
and less spreading nerves than in J. regina. For remarks on the taxonomy 
of this group see above, 

lb. Subsect. Eucnidoscolus (Muell. Arg. emend. McVaugh) 
McVaugli, comb. nov. 

Jatropha, Hcct. Cnidoscoliis, subsect. Eucnidoscolus Muell. Arg. Liniiaea 34: 210. 1865. 

Jatropha, VitifolUu’, subsect. Loasiformes Pax, Pflanzeiireicli IV. 147: 92. 1910. 

Jatropha, sect. Hamoscu' Pax, op. cit., 94. 

Cnidoscolus, soot. Vitifoliae, subsect. Loasiformes (Pax) Pax & Hoflfm. Natiirl. 
Prtaiizenfam. ed 2. 19c: 164. 1931. 

Cnidoscolus, sect, JIanwsae (Pax) Pax & Hoffm., 1. c. 

Type-species, Cnidoscolus hamosus Pohl. A small subsection of interior 
South America, comprising about 9 described species with leaves unlobed or 
somewhat piimateh’' lobed, depauperate cymes of 1-10 flowers each, and the 

^ In the second edition of Die Natiirlichen Pftamenfamitien, Pax and Hoffman (1931) 
introduced into literature about 25 new names in Cnidoscolus, all of which are transfers 
based on jireviously described species of Jatropha, Technically perhaps none of these is 
a valid transfer, for in no case do the authors cite the original place of publication or the 
name-bringing synonym. For a))ecies of Jatropha previously described by Pax alone or by 
Pax & Hoffmann, they customarily cite no parenthetical authority, apparently assuming 
that such a practice would make for redundancy. Because of the very formal treatment of 
Cnidoscolus in the work in which these ‘ ‘ transfers ’ ’ appear, the division of the genus into 
sections based on those earlier proposed by Pax in the Pflametireich, and the systematic 
enumeration of the species in the same order in the two publications, there can be no rea¬ 
sonable douV)t of the source of any of the names proposed in Cnidoscolns, especially since 
for each section (thus presumably also for the included species) a specific reference to the 
Pflamenreich is given; this seems to comply with the letter of Art. 44, which requires the 
**citation of a previously and effectively published description.” 
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sepals of the pistillate flowers, where known, distinct. Mueller’s subsection 
is to be restricted so as to include but these species, excluding all the species 
known to him in 1865-6 except Jdtropha obtusifoliu and J, hamosa, 

Ic. Subsect. Phyllacanthae (Pax) McVaugh, comb. nov. 

Jatropha, sect. Jussieuia, subsect. Phyllacanthae Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147; 96. 1910. 

Cnido8oolu8, sect. Jussieuia, subseet. Phyllacanthae (Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflan- 
zenfam. ed. 2.19c: 165.1931. 

Type-species : The type-species of Pax’s original subsection can be 
nothing but Jatropha phyllacantha Muell. Arg., the only species included. 
This name, however, is untenable, being merely a herbarium name taken up 
by Mueller to include three species previously proposed by Pohl, and the 
species must take one of the names proposed by Pohl for what Mueller con¬ 
sidered to be varieties of the same plant. The inclusive species may be called 
by the appropriate name Cnidoscolus quercifolius Pohl, and the names 
Cnidoscolus lobatus Pohl, C. repandus Pohl, and Jatropha phyllacantha 
Muell. Arg. should be relegated to the synonymy of C, quercifolius. 

The two known species of this subsection, C, bellator (Ekm. ex Urb.) 
Leon, of western Cuba, and C. quercifolius of southeastern Brazil, are anoma¬ 
lous in this section because of the biverticillate anthers. Mueller states, how¬ 
ever (1866, p. 1098), that the sterile filaments of C. quercifolius may bear 
rudimentary anthers, and if true this doubtless emphasizes the relation 
between it and those species with 3-verticillate stamens. 

2. Sect. PiiATYANDRAE (Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflanzenfam. 
ed. 2. 19c: 166. 1931. 

Jatropha, sect. Platyandrae Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147: 110. 1910. 

Type-species : Cnidoscolus Rangel (Gomez) McVaugh, comb. nov. 
Jatropha peltata C. Wright in Sauv. Anal. Acad. Ci. Habana 7: 155. 1870, 
non J, peltata Sesse in Cerv. Supl. O-ac. Lit. Mex. 3. 2 J1 1794, nec J. peltata 
H.B.K. Nov. Gen. & Sp, 2: 104. 1817, nec J, peltata Wight, Ic. pi. 1169, 
1850; Jatropha Rangel Gomez de la Maza, Anal. Hist. Nat. Madrid 23: 51. 
1894:; Jatropha platyandra Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147: 110. 1910; Cnidosco¬ 
lus platyandrus I. M. Johnst. Contr. Gray Herb. 68: 86. 1923. The section is 
apparently endemic in Cuba, comprising only the type-species and C. Matosii 
Leon, which is said to have 8 stamens and to differ from C. Rangel in minor 
particulars. 

Pax (1910, l.c.) attached considerable taxonomic importance to a single 
character in C. Rangel, that of a relatively broad connective in the anther; 
Brother Leon (1938, 1941) attaches little importance to this, either in C, 
Rangel or in other species, considering that the connective is distorted by 
drying and alternate boiling and redrying. Almost no material of this section 
is available for study, but it seems to be quite distinct from all the other 
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sections, apparently being the end-result of the development of some insular 
progenitor of Cnidoscolus, 

3. Sect. Calyptrosolen (Muell. Arg. ex Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. 

Pflanzenfam. ed. 2. 19c: 165, emend. McVaugh. 1931. 

Jatropha, sect. Cnidoscolus, subsect. Calyptrosolen Muell. Arg. Linnaea 34: 212. 1865. 

Jatropha, sect. Calyptrosolen Muell. Arg. ex Pax, Natiirl. Pllanzcnfam. 3®: 75. 1890. 

Jatropha, sect. Jussieuia (Houst.) Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147: 96, pars. 1910. 

Jatropha, sect. Oligandrae Pax, op. cit., 109. 

Cnidoscolus, sect. Oligandrae (Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflanzenfam. ed. 2. 19c: 
166. 1931. 

Type-species, Jatropha tuhulosa Muell. Arg. Mueller^s subsection in¬ 
cluded two species only, Jatropha Liehmanni Muell. Arg., and J. tuhulosa, 
and the section as technically validated by Pax in 1890 included but the same 
two species. As thus constituted the group depended upon a single character, 
the coherence of the pistillate calyx into a tube. As this character seems not 
to be a particularly fundamental one in Cnidoscolus, and indeed varies to 
some extent even w’ithin single species, it seems proper to depend rather upon 
the combination of characters by which these species are obviously related 
to others in the same geograpljical area, and to enlarge the section to include 
all those species having palmately lobed leaves with large single or paired 
petiolar glands, monadelphous 2-verticillate stamens, and relatively florifer- 
ous cymes. As thus constituted the section appears to be very homogeneous, 
scarcely to be divided, and including perhaps 20 species in the Mexican- 
Caribbean region, with some few additional species in Paraguay and south¬ 
eastern Brazil; the Oligandrae of Pax appear to belong here on the basis of 
the 2-verticillate stamens, the ample cymes and the petiole “apice supra 
glanduloso-incrassatus’^ (Pax 1910), but it may be that the Oligandrae 
comprise but a single species, C. oligandrus (Muell, Arg.) Pax. Jatropha 
pyrophora Pax, described from a single collection from northern Peru, also 
appears, from description and a photograph (Field Mus. neg. 5400) of the 
type to belong to this section; J. jaenensis Pax & Hoffm., based on Weber- 
bauer^s no. 6234, is from the same general region and may belong here also. 

The Mexican and Central American species of this section have recently 
been treated at some length (McVaugh 1943); the following additions are 
necessary: 

Cnidoscolus Kunihianus (Muell. Arg.) Pax & Hoffman, was based chiefly 
upon a Bonpland specimen from Cumana, Venezuela, which is to be regarded 
as the type; I do not know the identity of this species, but Mexican specimens 
referred to it are C. multilobus (Pax) Johnst. or C. tuhulosus (Muell. Arg.) 
Johnst., and C. Kunthianus, whatever its identity, is doubtless to be excluded 
from the Mexican flora. 

Cnidoscolus fragrans (H.B.K.) Pohl, and C. qninquelobatus (Mill,) 
Leon, both supposed to have come from Cuba, are imperfectly known; the 
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types of both were examined by Mueller, and from his descriptions it seems 
certain that both belong to this section, but their actual origin is unknown, 
as pointed out by Brother Leon (1938): J. fragrans y J. quinquelobata 
... no han sido encontradas por los botanicos modernos; lo cierto es que 
en la actualidad no existen cerca de la Habana ni de Eegla [their respective 
type-localities].” 

Cnidoscolus rotundifolius (Muell. Arg.) McVaugh, comb. nov. Jatropha 
rotundifolia Muell. Arg. Linnaea 34: 211. 1865; Cnidoscoliis incrmiflorus 
I. M. Johnst. Contr. Gray Herb. 68: 85.1923. The type-locality of J, rotundi¬ 
folia is “In Mexici prov. San Luis,” and a photograph (Field Mus. neg. 
7170) of the type collection, Virlei d^Aonst 147, shows clearly that the spe¬ 
cies is identical with C, inermiflorus, which is based on Edward Palmer 140 
(of 1907), and of which I have seen the type in the Gray Herbarium. The 
species has not been collected in modern times in the State of San Luis Potosi, 
but it is well known in the neighboring mountains of Tamaulipas, and, as 
Virlet d’Aoust is known to have collected as far northeast as Valle de Maiz, 
it is not unlikely that his type material may have come from tliat general 
region. 

Cnidoscolus tepiquensis (Cost. & Gall.) McVaugh, comb. nov. Jatropha 
tepiquensis Cost. & Gall. Rev. Gen. Bot. 18: 391.1906. 

Cnidoscolus chayamansa McVaugh, sp. nov.; frutex succulentus sub- 
inermis; folia glabra, limbis saepe latioribus quam longioribus, trilobis, lobis 
flabellatis, in sicco saepe imbricatis; petioli succulenti, quam limbi saepe 
breviores; glandulae petioli lentiformes, usque ad 1.5 mm. longae; flores 
foeminei 8-10 mm. longi, calycibus fere ad basin divisis; antherae biverti- 
cillatae; fructus ignotus. 

Jatropha urens var. inermis Calvino, Rev. Agr. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 
2: 364. Aug. 1919; Skeels in Olf. For. Seed & PI. Intr. Inventory 57: 43. 
1922. 

A succulent nearly glabrous shrub up to about 2 in. high, the brandies 
soft, up to about 1 cm. in diameter near the tips; pith large, white, in trans¬ 
verse plates. Stinging hairs none or few. Leaves broader than long (often as 
16/13 or 10/8), three-lobed well below the middle, the lobes flabellate, 1-2.5 
cm. wide at base, the central lobe 5-8 (15) cm. wide above the middle, the 
lateral lobes wider, with two main veins, often divided about ^ their length 
into two lobes. Petioles fleshy, up to 5 mm. in diameter and 8 (15) cm. long, 
usually much shorter than the blades. Blades glabrous except for the ap- 
pressed-hispid margins and a minute puberulence at the summit of the 
petiole. Glands 2 (or reduced to 1) at the summit of the petiole, ovoid, 
convex, green and very lustrous, up to 1.5 mm. long, separated by a farrow. 
Blades broadly truncate-cordate, the main veins (5) fleshy at base, strongly 
ascending and forming a ui\ilateral cup-like arrangement; when the leav^ 
take this position the lobes are all exposed, but when they are pressed flat 
the lobes overlap. Blades yellowish-green and slightly lustrous beneath and 
on the veins above, the rest of the upper surface velvety (not lustrous) green 
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with a sug:gestion of blue-^ 2 :reen. Stipules about 3 mm. long, ovate, caudate- 
acuminate 1.5-2 mm., laterally glandular-fimbriate, deciduous when the 
leaves are very small. 

Inflorescence 2-5 cm. across in flower, the peduncle 2-3 mm. in diameter, 
10-25 cm. long. Cyme-branches about 3-forked, the pistillate flowers in the 
basal fork or also in the lowest fork of each branch. Bracts minute, about 
1 mm. long or less. Pistillate flowers 8-10 mm. long, divided 7-8 mm, into 
5 narrowly elliptic rounded recurved lobes about 3 mm. wide, these minutely 
puberulent without. Ovary about 3 mm. long, minutely puberulent at anthe- 
sis. Styles 3-4 mm. long, shortly coherent at base, each of the 3 branches 
twice (sometimes thrice) irregularly dichotomous. Gland annular, more or 
less sessile, about 1.5 mm. in diameter and half as high; staminodia subulate, 
ai)pressed to the ovary, about 1.5 mm. long. Mature capsules and fruit 
unknown. 

Staminate flowers 6-7 mm. long, minutely puberulent without, greenish 
(the lobes white on the portions covered in bud), the tube cylindric, 1-1.5 
mm. in diameter, expanded distally, 4.5 mm. long from base of flowers to 
base of lobes. Lobes rounded-ovoid, about 2 mm. wide by 2.5 mm. long, gla¬ 
brous (like the tube) within, white within (like the tube). Stamens 10, 4.5-5 
mm. long; gland annular, not sessile, attached along the distal edge, about 
1 mm. across, 0.4 mm. high. Outer filaments attached 0.7-1.1 mm. above the 
gland, free about 0.7 mm. Column of the inner filaments about 3 mm. long, 
the filaments free 1 mm., incurved. Staminal column white, with a densely 
white-pilose band above the gland. “Staminodia2 (-3), about 2 mm. long. 
Inner anthers about 0.7-0.9 mm. long and 0.5 mm. wdde; outer anthers 
similar. Pollen apparently none. '‘Odor [of flowers] rather faint but un¬ 
pleasantly suggestive of the fls. of Sterciilia foetida^^ (Fairchild). 

Type: In the United States National Herbarium (no. 1472716), collected 
by C, L. Lundell (no. 494), at Honey Camp, in the coastal region of British 
Honduras, September 17, 1929. Isotype at the New York Botanical Garden. 

Additional material; Cuba: Cultivated at Santiago de las Vegas, M. 
Calvino, December 5, 1918 (USNA; P.I. 46862). Florida: Cultivated at the 
“Karnpong,” Coconut Grove, David Fairchild, July 14, 1943 (USNA). 

The source of Dr. Fairchild’s material is unknown, but he says; “My 
trees here ... all came from a few^ cuttings planted about 20 years or so 
ago”; apparently these cuttings were a part of the stock derived from Plant 
Introduction no. 46862, made by the OflSce of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro¬ 
duction (now the Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction) in 1918. 
P.I. 46862 consisted of cuttings, presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, Director 
of the Estacion Experimental Agronomica at Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba, 
under the name of Jairopha urens var. incrmis (Off. For. Seed & PI. Intr. 
Inventory 67: 43. May 20, 1922). The material of this plant cultivated in 
Cuba, according to an article by Dr. Calvino (1919), came originallj^ from 
Yucatan in April, 1918. 

Cnidoscolus chayamansa is the edible “chaj’^a” of Yucatan, and for the 
following information concerning it I am deeply indebted to Sr. Augusto 
Perez Toro, Director of the Tnstituto Agricola Henequenero at Merida, Yuc. 
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In response to my queries concerning the plant, Sr. P^rez writes on Novem¬ 
ber 11,1943: 

Chaya . . es plants originaria de esta region; existen testimonios 

en el sentido de que antes de la Conquista los mayas la aprovechaban mucho 
mas que ahora. Se sigue usando para los mismos fines ... la chaya, que 
viene siendo la espinaca indlgena. A proposito, el nombre castellanizado 
‘chaya’ se deriva del nombre maya CHAY. 

“Hay dos plantas conocidas vulgarmente con ese nombre pero se les 
diferencia llamando a la especie comestible ‘chaya mansa,’ y a la otra, que 
al parecer solamente tiene algunos usos medicinales, se le denomina ‘ chaya 
brava.’ La chaya mansa es muy ligeramente urticante y la brava lo es en 
mucho mayor grado. La apariencia exterior de ambas es muy semejante.” 

No information is available concerning the fruit of this species. Dr. Pair- 
child states that his trees in Florida have not fruited, to his knowledge, in 
the approximately 20 years during which he has observed them. In Yucatan, 
as suggested in Calvino’s article of 1919 and recently confirmed by Sr. Perez, 
the plant is ordinarily propagated by cuttings, which root easily and require 
little or no care. 

Peculiar interest now attaches to the edible “chaya” because of a recent 
report that the edible parts, the young leaves and shoots, contain consider¬ 
able amounts of vitamin “C,” which suggests that they may constitute a 
valuable potential source of food here in the United States and elsewhere. 

Technically, Cnidoscolus ehayamansa appears to be rather closely akin 
to C, aeonitifolms. It has no particularly close relationship to C. urem which, 
together with the other species of the Urentes, is set well apart by its distinc¬ 
tive characters of androecium and foliar glands. C, ehayamansa may be dis¬ 
tinguished from all other species by its short petioles, by the three over¬ 
lapping flabellate lobes of the leaf blades, by the paired (not solitary and 
transverse) petiolar glands, and by the position of the main veins at the base 
of the blade, which in this species are so strongly ascending as to make the 
blade attenuate at base and obscure the line of demarcation between blade 
and petiole. 

0 

[3a.] Species incertae sedis. 

Cnidoscolus Souzae^ MeVaugh, sp. nov.; herba vel frutex usque ad 
2-metralis, ramis petiolis pedunculisque pilis urentibus dense munitis; folia 
triloba, ad marginem praecipue in sinubus aristulas interdum glanduliferas 
gerentia; glandulae petioli digitiformes filiformesve, 1.5-3 mm. longae, 
apicibus glanduligeris; flores foeminei 8-9 mm. longi, calycibus fere ad 
basim divisis; antherae biverticillatae; filamenta exteriora prope basim 
eolumnae staminalis inserta, 0.3-0.8 mm. longa; caruncula 1.5-2.5 mm. lata, 
baud vel vix cordata, supra hilum sidens. 

* Named in l^onor of Dr. Nareiso Souza Novelo, of Merida, Yueatdn, the author of 
Plantas meUferaa y polinifera^ que viven en Tucaidn, etc., etc., and an enthusiastic collec¬ 
tor and student of the flora of his State. 
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A coarse herb or stout shrub up to about 2 m. high, the branches green, 
at maturity pale brown, up to about 1 cm. in diameter near the tips, usually 
thickly covered with stinging hairs and often covered with small knobs (the 
enlarged bases of these hairs) after the hairs fall; branches glabrous except 
for the stinging hairs, which are often large and stout, up to 12 mm. long 
and up to 0.5 mm. in diameter at base. Pith white, in transverse plates. 
Leaves long-petioled, lobed to the middle or beyond; blades truncate or 
cordate at base, 10-15 cm. long, 12-20 cm. wide, more or less pilose on both 
surfaces, at least on the veins, with uniformly distributed soft white sharp 
hairs up to 1 mm. long, these sometimes so abundant as to whiten the surface 
and make it velvety to the touch. Lobes and principal veins usually 3, the 
two basal veins sometimes extending into an additional pair of basal lobes 
smaller than the other 3; lobes oblong or ovate, sometimes with lateral secon¬ 
dary lobes, usually with more or less serrate margins, the veins of the princi¬ 
pal lobes and those of the serrations, if any, ending in capillary (not sting¬ 
ing) spines 2-4 mm. long. Margins between the serrations, especially in the 
broad rounded sinuses between the principal lobes, more or less beset with 
stout gland-tipped processes about 1-1.5 mm. long, these terminating small 
veins. Mature blades devoid of stinging hairs, or with a few scattered along 
the veins on the upper surface. Petiole 10-15 cm. long, beset its whole length 
with stinging hairs like those of the branches, the degree of investiture 
varying considerably from plant to plant. Glands 2-4 at the summit of the 
petiole, consisting of fingerlike processes 1.5-3 mm. long, enlarged and 
glandular at tips. 

Inflorescences 1 or 2 at the tip of a branch, long-peduncled, beset (except 
for the ultimate branchlets of the cyme) like the stems and petioles with 
stout stinging hairs. Peduncle 20-30 cm. long, 2-4 mm. in diameter; cyme- 
branches usually 3, each about 5-forked (sometimes 6-forked); cyme flat- 
topped when the pistillate flowers open, 4-5 cm. across, the branches then 
elongating and becoming 8-12 cm. long and rather strongly ascending. 
Bracts green, leafy, 1.5-5 mm. long (the lowTr often 3-5 mm.), pilose like the 
leaves and smallest branchlets of the cyme. Pistillate flowers borne usually 
in the basal fork and in the first three forks of each branch, not more than 
about 10 capsules usually maturing in each inflorescence; capsules often 
fully mature when the staminate flow^ers on the same branches open. Pistil¬ 
late flowers 8-9 mm. long, divided 7-8 mm. into 5 oblong or rounded obtuse 
spreading lobes 3.5-5 mm. wide, the lobes minutely puberulent, especially 
near the tips, on both surfaces. Ovary about 2.5 mm. long, sparsely or densely 
silky-strigose in anthesis, later developing a dense covering of stinging hairs. 
Styles nearly sessile, about 3 mm. long, irregularly forked 2 or 3 times. Gland 
annular, about 1 mm. in diameter; staminodia 10, white, bristle-like, about 
0.4 mm. long. Staminate flowers 8-10 mm. long, the lobes rounded, spread¬ 
ing, about 3 mm. wide, 3-4 mm. long, the tube campanulate, 5-6 mm. long; 
whole perianth minutely puberulent without and near the tips of the lobes 
within. Staminal column 7.5-9.5 mm. long, pilose at base; inner filaments 
1.5-2 mm. long, their anthers 1-1.3 mm. long; outer stamens near base of 
column, the filaments 0.3-0.8 mm. long, the anthers 1.3-1.7 mm. long; 

staminodia3, 1-2 mm. long; gland annular, about 0.5-0.7 mm. in diame¬ 
ter, about 0.5 mm. above the base of the column. Capsule oval to subglobose, 
broadly rounded at both ends, green, slightly roughened by the bases of the 
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stinging hairs, often about 7 mm. in diameter, 8~9 mm. long, stalked about 
1 mm. in the persistent lobed base of the perianth. Seeds oblong, gwHnewhat 
flattened, conspicuously mottled at full maturity, truncate at base, about 
4 mm. wide and 7 mm. long; caruncle white or pale yellowish, fleshy, 1.5~2.5 
mm. wide, not at all or scarcely cordate, usually standing well above the 
small hilum. 

Specimens examined: British Honduras: Corozal Dist., Percy H, Gentle ^47 iu 
1931-32 (NY, US), in 1931-32 (US); San Juaquin, Corozal Dist., Percy H, Gentle 
498S, Sep. 1933 (NY). Campeche: Tuxpena, C. L. Lundell 1189, Jan. 15, 1932 (G, 
Type; NY, US), Yucatan: Buena Vista Xbac, G. F. Gaumer 1069, Apr. 1895-96 (G, 
US). M4rida, V. Souza Novelo in 1944 (USNA), 

A well-marked species, restricted to the Yucatan Peninsula. Although 
technically excluded from Calyptrosolen by the unicjiie petiolar glands, it 
agrees so well in other ways with the members of that section that I hesitate 
to assign it to any other group. Its shrubby habit and numerous elongated 
petiolar glands suggest some relationships to the Urenteft also. It is easily 
identified by the leaves alone; no other species is known to have the charac¬ 
teristic almost filiform glands of the petiole, in combination with gland- 
tipped setae along the leaf-margins. The pistillate flowers may be confused 
with those of C. aconitifolius, but in that species the caruncle is cordate and 
the foliar glands are solitary and broad. 

4. Sect. JussiEuiA (Houst.) Pax & Hoffm. NatiirJ. Pflanzenfam. 
ed. 2. 19c; 164. 1931. 

Jussievla Houst., Eeliq. Houstoun. 6. 1781, as genus. 

Jatropha, sect. Jussieuia (Houst.) Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147: 96. 1910. 

Type-species, Jatropha herbacea L. As here understood this is a small 
group of herbaceous or shrubby species from which are excluded several 
members of Calyptrosolen placed here by Pax (1910) : C. calycidatus, (\ 
quinquelobatus, C. angustidens, C, anonitifolms, C. Ktmihianus, C. rotund!- 
folius, and Jatropha pyrophora. As now constituted the section is distin¬ 
guished by the distinct filaments and the small clustered petiolar glands 
which form a compact group at the base of the blade; as understood by Pax 
the section was characterized by haying the calyx of the pistillate flowers 
‘‘caducous.’’ 


4a. Subsect. Urnigerae MeVaugh, subsect. nov. 

A subsectionibus ceteris generis Cnidoscoli filament is libris differt. 
Type- and only known species, Cnidoscolus urnigerus (Pax) Pax & 
Hoffm., previously included by Pax in his section Calyptrosolen, Material of 
this species has not been available for study, but the figure published by 
Pax (1910, p. 105) suggests a possible intermediate between Cnidoscolus and 
Manihot, The leaves and general aspect suggest C. urens, but the calyx, the 
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style and the androecium, if accurately interpreted and figured, preclude 
the possibility of merging the two species; the petiolar glands are unknown 
to me. 

4b. Subsect. Urentes (Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflanzenfam. 
ed. 2. 19c: 165. 1931. 

JatrophCf sect. Jussieuia, subsect. Urenten Pax, Pflanzenreicli IV. 147: 96. 1910. 

Type-species, C. uresis (L.) Arthur. A group of about 4 species, mostly 
confined to lowland and coastal plain areas in warm regions. C. urens ranges 
from southern Mexico and.the Lesser Antilles south to Argentina, and 
Mueller considered C. herbaceus of southeastern Mexico, and C. stimulosus, 
of southeastern United States, to be but varieties of it. C. tcxanus is a well- 
marked endemic of the Texas-Oklahoina region. C. adcnophilus (Pax & 
Hoffm.) Pax & Hoffm., of which I have seen an isotype, is C. nrens, and 
apparently C. Locfgrenii (Pax & Hoffm.) Pax & Hoffm. and C. tenuifolius 
(Pax & Hoffm.) Johnst., are likewise to be referred here. 

C. herbacens and C. stmiulosus are probably best regarded as distinct 
from (7. urens, but the status of the other varieties of C. urens proposed by 
Mueller [Jairopha urens var. osteocarpa (Pohl) Muell. Arg., var. brachy- 
loba Muell. Arg, var. neglecta (Pohl) Muell. Arg., var. Marcgravii (Pohl) 
Muell. Arg.] is not so clear to me. Bondar (1942) considers all these mere 
forms of one species, (\ Marcgrax^ii Pohl, which he states is identical with 
C, oligandrus (Muell. Arg.) Pax, the penao of Bahia. In this last statement 
he is certainly in error, for PohUs description and plate of C. Marcgravii 
show clearly that his species was a small plant very close to or identical with 
C, xirens, not the large tree with 7-8 stamens which is the penfio, 

5. Sect. ViTiFOLiAE (Pax) Pax & Hoffm. Natiirl. Pflanzenfam. 
ed. 2. 19c: 164, emend. McVaugh. 1931. 

Jairopha, sect. ViiifoHac Pax, Pflanzenreich IV. 147: 86. 1910. 

Type-species, Cnidoscolus viiifolius (Mill.) Pohl, as to plant only; not 
Jairopha viiifolia Mill. The earliest valid name for this species is apparently 
C. cnkodendron Griseb. It seems curious that Miller’s name should have been 
applied without question by Pohl, Mueller Argoviensis, and Pax, to this 
species of the south-Brazilian-Argentinian region, when Miller plainly says 
Wxdii Jairopha viiifolia *‘was found growing naturally in Carthagena in New 
Spain, by the late Mr. Robert Millar,’^ and when Miller’s description indi¬ 
cates that he had some species of the section Calypirosolen, With the exclu¬ 
sion of Jairopha viiifolia from the section here called Viiifoliae, there is 
raised the question of the propriety of retaining this sectional name which 
is presumably based, nomenclaturally speaking, upon J, vitifolm. It may be 
argued that the name Viiifoliae belongs with the species upon which it is 
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ostensibly based, and that the section described by Pax under this name 
must be renamed; it appears that this point is not covered by any rule, unless 
Art. 66, which mentions no rank below the subtribe, may be extended to 
cover it. On the other hand it may be argued that Pax had clearly in mind 
the circumscription of his section Vitifoliae, as shown by his description of 
the section and of the included species, so that the name Vitif olios may be 
regarded as a descriptive name based on a composite characterization of the 
group, rather than directly upon Jatropha vitifolia Mill., which is nowhere 
cited as the type of the section. I hav-e retained the name rather than provide 
a new one, since the choice is apparently one of taste rather than of rule. 

The section includes about 14 described species, all natives of southern 
Brazil, Paraguay or northern Argentina except C. peruvianua (Muell. Arg.) 
Pax & Hoffm. and its supposed relatives Jatropha basiacantha Pax & Hoifra. 
and J. diacantha Pax & Hoffm., which are all from semi-arid cis-Andean 
Peru. All these species regularly have 15 or more stamens, lobed palmately 
veined leaves and petiolar glands like those of the Vrentes, to which they are 
evidently akin. 

CONCLUSION 

Following is a list of all described species pertaining to Cnidoscolus, 
arranged according to sectional groups insofar as this has been possible. 
Names in italics are those which are definitely to be relegated to synonymy. 
Names published in Jatropha, for which there is no available combination in 
Cnidoscolus, are included but are prefixed by the initial “J’’; these names 
are all invalid or of doubtful status in Cnidoscolus, and are included in these 
columns merely for the sake of completeness, with no intention on my part 


of<ransferring them to the latter genus. 


CALYPTBOflOLEN 

J, Papaya 

aconitifolius 

paucistamineus 

angustidens 

polyanthus 

calyeulatus 

Pringlei 

ehayamansa 

pubescens (Pax) P. & H. 

cordifolius 

fJ. pyrophora 

J. deutziiflora 

/. quinqueloha Sess^ 

fragrans 

quinquelobatus 

inermiflorus 

rotundifolius 

7J. jaenensis 

Shrevei 

J. Jurgenseni 

tepiquensis 

Kimthianus 

tubulosus 

J. Liebmanni 

fJ. vitifolia Mill. 

longepeduncula tus 


longipes 

VITIPOUAK 

maculatuB \ 

albomaculatus 

multilobus 

appendiculatuB 

napaefolim 

bahianuB 

oligandrus 

J. basiacantha 

palmaivs 

campanulatus 

Palmeri 

cnicodendron 
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J. diacantha 

CNIDOSCOLUS 

hasslerianus 

(Victorinia) 

horridus 

aerandrus 

peruvianus 

J. regina 

J. Sellowiaua 

(Phyllacanthae) 

tetracyclus 

bellatOT 

Ulei 

lobatus 

viiifolius Pohl 

phyllacanthus 

JUSSIEUIA 

quercifolius 

repandus 

(Urnigerae) 

(Eucnidoseolus) 

urnigerus 

hamosus 

(Urentes) 

hypoleucus 

adenophilns 

leuconeurus 

herbaceus 

loasoides 

infestus 

maracayensis 

ILoefgrenii 

obtusifoUus 

Marcgravii 

pubescens Pohl 

Michauxii 

sermlatus 

neglectus 

subinteger 

osteocarpus 
qninqnelohns Pohl 

PLATYANDRAE 

stimulosus 

Matosii 

ftonuifolius 

platyandrns 

texanus 

Rangel 


DOUBTFUL SPECIES 

The following species cannot be assigned to any section: 1. Jatropha 
aciUcaiissima Colla, Herb. Pedem. 5: 112. 1836, based on a Brazilian plant 
collected by Pedro d’A^roa. 2. Jatropha octandra Sesse in Cerv. Supl. Gaz. 
Lit. 4. 1794, based on a Mexican collection. 3. Cnidoscolns Souzae MeV. See 
above. 

EXCLUDED SPECIES 

Cnidoscolns snrinamensis Miq. Linnaea 18: 749 (1844) is a synonym of 
Croton lobatus. 

Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction, Bureau of Plant 
Industry Station 
Beltsvili^, Maryland 
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JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, J. HORIZONTALIS AND J. SCOPU- 
LORUM—II. HYBRID SWARMS OF J. VIRGINIANA 
AND J. SCOPULORUM 

Norman C. Fassett ^ 

J. virginiana and J. scopulorum differ in ten sets of characters;^ the five 
most conveniently used are listed in tables 1 and 2. In table 1, each horizontal 
line represents one tree in a colony of J. virginiana. The epidermal cells of 
the leaves vary from 5 to 20 p in width each fijrure in the first column was 
obtained b}^ measuriii" 30 cells and averaj^ing. The averages range from 
9.7-12.2 p; in a colony of J, scopulorum (table 2) they range from 14.8- 
12.5 p. Column 2 in table 1 shows every individual of J. virginiana to have 
overlapping leaves, while in J. scopulorum (table 2) the leaves rarely over¬ 
lap, and then but very little. In column 3, the foliar gland of J. virginiana 
is in every ease seen to be shorter than the distance from the gland to the 
tip of the leaf, while in J. scopulorum (table 2, third column) the gland 
always exceeds this distance. The leaf tips are always acute in J. virginiana 
(table 1, fourth column) and always blunt in J. scopulorum (table’2, fourth 
column). Column 4 is incomplete in the tables, because not all the trees bear 
carpellate cones. In J, virginiana 0-33 per cent of the cones are on hooked 
peduncles, and the majority of them are on straight peduncles. In J. scopu¬ 
lorum 8-70 per cent of the peduncles are hooked. Therefore, a figure between 
8 and 33 may be either species. 


TABLE 3, Ten individuals of J, virfjiniana from Portland, Connecticut, 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
inicra 

Ijeav’es over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
liipi'inR 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip or leaf, 
or longer 

Leaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

9.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


10.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

0 

10.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


11.0 

Overla}>i)ing 

Shorter 

Acute 

8 

11.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

0 

11.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


11.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


11.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


12.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 



1 Fassett, Bull. Torrey Club 71: 410-418. 1944. 

2 For table showing the proportions of each width class on individual trees, see 
Fassett, 1. c. 
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TABLE 2. Ten individuals of J, scopulorum from Upper Tunnel, Bad Lands of 
South Dakota, 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping, or 
not over¬ 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

Leaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

13.3 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


13.5 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

39 

14.5 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

62 

15.0 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

47 

15.2 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


16.2 

Slightly 

Longer 

Obtuse 


16.3 

Slightly 

Longer 

Obtuse 


16.6 

Slightly 

Longer 

Obtuse 

17 

16.8 

Slightly 

Longer 

Obtuse 

36 

17.5 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

50 


That the single table here presented for each species is practically identi¬ 
cal with similar tables which have been made for each species has already 
been demonstrated in the first paper of this series;* the proviso was there 
made, however, that these characters do not remain constant in areas where 
two species of the group grow together. Such areas exist in the Dakotas and 
Nebraska, where the ranges of J. tnrginmna and J, scopulorum overlap. 

In the Arnold Arboretum there is a sheet of characteristic J, virginiana 
from Dell Rapids, near the eastern border of South Dakota, and several 
sheets of equally characteristic J, scopulorum from the Black Hills, at its 
western border. The writer has made mass collections at Wasta and at Upper 
Tunnel (in the northwestern part of the Bad Lands), and both collections 
consist entirely of pure J. scopulorum. But at the localities shown by figures 
on the map are colonies of red cedars showing various recombinations of the 
characters of the two species. 

TABLE 3. Nine individuals of a hybrid swarm of J. virginiana and J. scopulorum 
from Chamberlain, South Dakota. 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

Leaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

11.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

41 

11.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

41 

*11.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

11 

*11.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

29 

11.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

38 

13.0 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.5 , 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


14.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.5 

Not^ 

Shorter 

Acute 

45 


^ Fassett, I, c. 
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At Chamberlain, S. D. (6 in figiire 6), twi^^s from nine trees were ex¬ 
amined (table 3). These all agree with J, virginiana in having short foliar 
glands and acute leaf tips, and in all but two the leaves overlap. But the trees 
which bear cones all have proportions of hooked peduncles which agree with 
J. scopulortim much better than with J. virginiana. The epidermal cells, 
moreover, are characteristic of J. scopulorum in four cases. Were one to 
encounter each of these as a separate herbarium sheet, only two individuals 
(indicated by asterisks in table 3) would be identified as J, virginiana; the 



Figs. 1-5. Junipt rus at Cedar Pass, Bad Lands of South Dakota. 


first two would be called J. virginiana but the large percentages of hooked 
peduncles, and the other five could be characterized only as having mixtures 
of characters of each. These trees grow in low ground along the Missouri 
River, just west of Chamberlain, in a fairly moist habitat that suggests 
J. virginiana rather than J. scopulorum; furthermore, the trees look like the 
eastern species. The colony might be described as consisting of J. virginiana 
with a slight admixture of J. scopulorum, expressed by the high percentages 
of hooked peduncles and the wide epidermal cells of many trees. 
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The traveller from the east usually enters the Bad Lands of South Dakota 
at Cedar Pass (4 in figure 6), obviously named for the eedar-filled canyon 
whose rim is skirted by the highway. Of the 40 individuals collected (table 
4) none can be identified as pure J. virginiana, and but one (marked with an 

TABLE 4. Forty individuals of a hybrid swarm of J, virginiana and J. scopulorum 
from Cedar Pass, Bad Lands of South Dakota, 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

Leaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

11.3 

Not 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


12.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 

45 

12.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

50 

12.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


12.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


12.7 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

70 

12.8 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


12.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


13.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


13.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

01)tuse 


13.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


13.3 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


13.3 

Overlapping 

Longer 

Obtuse 


13.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


13.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


14.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


14.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


14.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


*14.2 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


14.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


14.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


14.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 

50 

14.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


14.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

6 

14.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


15.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


15.0 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


15.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


15.3 

Overlapping 

, Shorter 

Acute 


15.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


16.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.3 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


16.6 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


17.7 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 



asterisk) is pure J, scopulorum. Throughout the colony, the characters of the 
two species seem to be thoroughly scrambled, occurring in all possible combi¬ 
nations. Some of the trees Took like J, virginiana, some look like J, scopu¬ 
lorum, and many have a peculiar appearance scarcely characteristic of either 
species (figs. 1-5). The combination of characters most frequently found is 
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TABLE 5. Six individuals of a hybrid swarm of J. virginiana and J, scopulorum 
from a bluff south of White Biver, 8 miles south of Interior, South Dakota. 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over¬ 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

I^eaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

11.7 

Overlapping 

Longer 

Obtuse 


13.3 

Overlapiiing 

Longer 

Obtuse 

61 

*15.6 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


*15.8 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 


16.0 

Overlapping 

Longer 

Obtuse 

47 

16.5 

Not 

Longer 

Obtuse 

17 


J, virginiana in all but the wide epidermal cells of the leaves; of the 11 indi¬ 
viduals showinjr this combination but one bears cones, and this one has 6 per 
cent of the peduncles hooked, as is also characteristic of J. virginiana. 

A few miles south of Cedar Pass (5 in figure 6; table 5), to the south of 
the White River, six cedars were collected on a hot dry hillside. That these 
trees had i)()inted crowns, instead of the rounded ones usually characteristic 
of J. scopulorum, is probably not significant, for that species sometimes has 
pointed crowns. Three of the trees are characteristic J. scopulorum, and are 
indicated by asterisks in table 5, while each of the other three shoivs one or 
more characters of J. virginiana. In contrast to the colony at Chamberlain, 
at the eastern limit of observed influence of J, scopulorum, this may be 
described as a colony of J. scopulorum with some admixture of J. virginiana 
representing the farthest western influence of the latter species. 


TABLE 6 . Sixteen individuals of a hybrid swarm of J. virginiana and J. scopulorum 
from Ainsworth, Nebraska. 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
lapping 

Gland 

sliorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

Ijcnf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

10.8 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


*11.0 

Overlapping: 

Shorter 

Acute 

0 

11.0 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


*11.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


12.2 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 

0 

12.2 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


12.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 


13.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

0 

13.5 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute - 


13.6 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


14.6 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 


15.0 

Not 

Shorter 

Acute 
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Fig. 6. Heavy line: approximate northeastern limits of J, scopuJorum, Broken line: 
approximate northwestern limits of J. virginiana, 1-16: locations of herbarium 8])ecimen8 
or mass collections showing some mixture of characters of the two species. 1. Mcdora, 
Billings Co., N. D. 2. Paradise, Grant Co., N. D. These two specimens in Herb. N. D. Agr. 
Coll. 3. Month of Big Cheyenne River, S. D., collected by Lewis & Clark in 1804. 4. Mass 
collection from Cedar Pass, S. H., described in table 4. 5. Mass collection from Interior, 
S. B., described in table 5. 6. Mass collection from Chamberlain, S. D., described in table 
3. 7. Mass collection from Johnstown, Neb., very similar to the next. 8. Mass collection 
from Ainsworth, Neb., described in table 6. 9. Mass collection from Lewellen, Neb., de¬ 
scribed in table 7. 10. Mass collection from Ogalalla, Neb., described in table 8. 11. Speci¬ 
men from Bockport, Kans., with epidermal cells averaging 17.6 p, in width. This and all 
the following specimens are in Herb. Kans. State Coll. 12. Specimens from Ellis Co., Kans., 
with epidermal cells averaging 16.2 p in width. 13. Specimen from Cloud Co., Kans., with 
epidermal cells averaging 15.0 p in width. 14. Specimen from Morris Co., Kans., with 
epidermal cells averaging 14.3 p ip width. 16. Specimens from Medicine Lodge, Barber 
Co., Kans., with epidermal cells averaging 14.3 p in width. 16. Specimen from Chautauqua 
Co., Kans., with Epidermal cells averaging 14.3 p in width. 
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TABLE 7. Twelve individuals of a hybrid swarm of J, virginiana and J. scopulorum 
from Lewellen, Nebraska. 


Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cells^ in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

I^eaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

12.0 

12.3 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.2 

13.8 

14.0 

14.0 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Shorter 

Acute 

Acute 

Obtuse 

Obtuse 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

Acute 

19 

0 

5 

0 

7 

25 

12 

20 

5 

A fragmentary specimen at the Arnold Arboretum, collected by Lewis & 
Clark on October 28, 1804, at ‘‘Little or Lookout Point of the Missouri at or 
near the mouth of the Big Cheyenne River” (3 in figure 6) has the blunt 
leaves with wide epidermal cells of J. scopulorum^ and the overlapping leaves 
with gland length less than the distance to the tip as in J. virginiana; it 
probably represents one individual from a hybrid swarm. 

About 90 miles south of Chamberlain, two mass collections were made, 
at Johnstown and Ainsworth, Nebraska (7 & 8, respectively, in figure 6). 
They are so similar that only the collection at Ainsworth is presented in 
detail (table 6). These trees grow along the banks of, and at some distance 

TABLE 8. Twelve individuals of a hybrid swarm of J. virginiana and J. scopidornm 
from Ogallaln, Nebraska. 

Average 
width of 
epidermal 
cellH, in 
micra 

Leaves over¬ 
lapping or 
not over- 
lapping 

Gland 

shorter than 
distance to 
tip of leaf, 
or longer 

Leaf tips 

Per cent of 
peduncles 
curved 

12.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Obtuse 

19 

13.2 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


13.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

5 

13.6 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


14.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

20 

14.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


15.3 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.0 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


16.5 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 


17.8 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

50 

18.7 

Overlapping 

Shorter 

Acute 

25 
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back from, a small stream.^ They all look like J. virginiana, and as in the 
colony at Chamberlain there is some admixture of J. scopulorum so that but 
two individuals (marked by asterisks) would be unquestionably identified 
as J. virginiana. However, here a different set of characters from J. scopu¬ 
lorum is infused into J. virginiana. There are no hooked peduncles on any 
of the four fruiting plants, but nearly half the trees have the non-over- 
lapping leaves of J. scopulorum. One tree has the blunt leaves of J. scopu¬ 
lorum, but none has the long glands characteristic of the western species. 
As at Chamberlain, the averages of leaf size run the gamut from J. Virginia 
ana to J. scopulorum, with many intermediates. 

TABLE 9. Summary of tablcft 1-8; tendencies of characters in each region. 



Epidermal 

cells 

Over¬ 
lapping 
of leaves 

Length of 
foliar 
gland 

Leaf tips 

Peduncles 

Portland, Conn. 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 


virginiana 

virginiana 

virginiana 

virginiana 

virginiant 

Scattered in 
Kans. 

Approach 

scopulorum 

All virg. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

Ogallala, Neb. 

Eange from 
virg.-scop. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

11 out of 12 
virg. 

4 out of 5 
virg. 

Lewellen, Neb. 

Range from 
virg.-scop. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

9 out of 12 
virg. 

All virg. 

Ainsworth, Neb. 

Range from 
virg.-scop. 

7 out of 16 
virg. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

Chamberlain, 

S. D. 

Range from 
virg.-scop. 

7 out of 9 
virg. 

All virg. 

All virg. 

All scop. 

Cedar Pass, 

Range from 

30 virg. 

33 virg. 

14 virg. 

1 virg. 

8. D. 

virg.-scop. 

8 scop. 

5 scop. 

24 scop. 

4 scop. 

Interior, S. D. 

Range from 
virg.-scop. 

3 virg. 

3 scop. 

All scop. 

All scop. 

All scop. 

Upper Tunnel, 

8. D. 

All scop. 

All scop. 

All scop. 

All scop. 

All scitp. 


Two large mass collections have been made in southwestern Nebraska 
(9, 10 in figure 6) by Dr. Walter I^iener; from each of these 12 individuals 
have been examined and the results presented in tables 7 and 8. Like the two 
mass collections in northern Nebraska, they are very similar, indicating some 
degree of regional uniformity.® For the most part they are all fairly pure 
J. virginiana, but the infiuence of J. scopulorum is shown by the tendency 
toward wide epidermal cells. 

The material from Kansas, loaned to me from Kansas State College by 
Prof. P. C. Gates, is mostly pure J. virginiana, but a few sheets from scat¬ 
tered regions (11-16 in figure 6) show the wide epidermal cells of J. scopu¬ 
lorum. Three mass collections from Kansas were examined, and all proved 

I .M ... ■ ; 

* Dr. Walter Kiener writes me that this stream is Bone Creek. 

s Meaning that the colonies within a region vary in the same way, not that all indi¬ 
viduals in a region are alike. 
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to be pure J, virginiana: Dr. Gates made a very lar^e collection in Riley 
County, of which 142 individuals were studied; Rev. S. V. Fraser collected 
9 individuals in Cloud County; and at Sedan, Chautauqua County, 12 indi¬ 
viduals were collected by Homer Stephens, L. H. Shinners and Grant 
Cottam. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Colonies in the east are pure J, virginiana; in Kansas occasional plants 
show a slight tendency toward J, scopuloruni; in Nebraska this tendency is 
stronger; in the Bad Lands of South Dakota colonies sho^v a completely 
scrambled mixture of characters of the two, then grade off to pure J. scopu- 
lorum in the west. These facts are shown in tabular form in table 9. 

The mixture at Cedar Pass, where there seems to be no correlation of 
characters, is probably the result of a comparatively recent meeting of the 
two present species. There has probably not been time for a scattering of 
the variability,“ and there have probably been successive migrations of one 
or both parents, which have kept variability at a high level. At Chamber- 
lain (table 3; 6 in figure 6) the meeting was probably farther in the past, and 
back-crosses with J. virginiana have been possible, so that the J. scopuloruni 
characters have been largely swamped out, persisting strongly in the hooked 
peduncles and to some extent in the tendency of some individuals to have 
wude epidermal cells. The situation is much the same at Ainsworth (table 6; 
8 in figure 6), but, as might be expected, scattering of the variations has left 
a set of J. scopuloruni characters, different from the set left at Chamberlain. 
In Kansas, where there is a gap between the present ranges of the two spe¬ 
cies, the tendency of occasional individuals of J. virginiana tow^ard having 
the wide epidermal cells of J. scopuJof^um suggests an ancient incursion of the 
range of the latter species into that of the former. 

The writer wishes to express appreciation to the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation for grants making possible the studies of these trees 
over a large part of their ranges, to the Arnold Arboretum for loans of 
material, and to the several gentlemen mentioned in the text, who have made 
mass collections in critical areas. 


SUMMARY 

Where J uni perns virginiana growls by itself, and w^here J. scopuloruni 
grows by itself, each species retains pure specific characteristics, except in 
areas in the w^'Stern part of the range of J. virginiana w^here certain ten¬ 
dencies toward J. scopuloruni suggest an ancient incursion of that species. 
Where the ranges of the two species meet, all recombinations of the charac¬ 
ters of each occur in individuals of one colony. 

Department of Botany, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


fl See Dobzhansky, Genetics and the origin of species, p. 130, 132. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON AMERICAN LABIATAE—III^ 

Carl Epling 
Stachys 

S. LAMioiDES Benth. Colombia : ComisaeIa del Putumayo : alta cuenca 
del rlo Putumayo en El Valle de Sibundoy extreme E., junto a San Fran¬ 
cisco, 2200 m., Cuatrecasds 11548, 

S. calcicola Epling, sp. nov, Herba perennis prostrata repens et in nodis 
radicibus crassiusculis radicantibus, caulibus pilis graeilibus pateutim vil- 
losis, internodiis ramulorum floriferum quam folia brevioribus vel paulo 
longioribus, ramulorum procurrentium duplo triplove longioribus; foliorum 
laminis ovalibus, 1.5~2.5 cm. longis, crenato-serratis, siibtus venulosis, paginis 
ambabus pilis graeilibus mollibus appress-hirsutis; petiolis plerumque 5~10 
mm. longis; floribus tribus in foliorum deminutorum supremoriim dispositis, 
glomerulis plus minusve eonfertis; calycum florentium tubo mm. 
longo, extus molliter appresso-hirsuto, dentibus deltoideis 1.5-2 mm. longis, 
obtusis, muticis; eorollarum tubo 6-7 mm. longo, sat crasso, integro, intus 
supra tubi basim 3 mm. transverse annulate, labia superiore 6-7 mm. alta; 
staminibus e tubo sub galeam 3 mm. exsertis. Guatemala : Dept. Httehue- 
TENANGO: vicinity of Ch^mal, summit of Sierra de los Cuehumatanes, alt. 
3700-3750 m., rocky lime outcrops with Juniperm Standleyi, August 8,1943, 
Steyermark 50266 ^ type (UCLA). In pubescence, as well as habit, this spe¬ 
cies suggests 8- ajugoides of California or 8, sericea of Chile, but the annulus 
in the corolla tube of these,species is oblique, rather than transverse. Perhaps 
it is more nearly allied to the former. 

S. glechomoides Epling, sp. nov! Herba perennis decumbens caulibus 
gracj|ibus debilibus utrimque solim ad angulos pilis brevibus graeilibus 
retrorso-appressis sat dense vestitis internodiis quam folia duplo longioribus; 
foliorum laminis cordato-ovatis, etiam rotundatis, 1.5-2.5 cm. longis, in 
apice obtusis vel infimis rotundatis, paginis ambabus pilis graeilibus sparse 
vestitis vel inferiore glabra, marginibus obtuse crenatis, crenis plerumque 
15-20; petiolis graeilibus 20-30 mm. longis, hirsutis; floribus plerumque 
tribus in foliorum supremorum et^ bracteorum deminutorum axillis dis¬ 
positis, glomerulis inter se 1-3 cm. distantibus; calycum florentium tubo 
3-3.5 mm. longo, extus sparse hirtellis, dentibus 1.5-2.5 mm. longis, acumi- 
natis, eiliolatis, spinulosis, in maturitate non visis; eorollarum rosearum tubo 
sat crasso, integro, 9-10 mm. longo, intus circiter 3 mm. supra basim trans¬ 
verse annulato, labia superiore 4-5 mm. alta; staminibus 2.5-3 mm. e tubo 
sub galeam exsertis. Guatemala: Dept. Huehuetenango : Wet cloud for¬ 
est at Cruz de Simon, between San Mateo Ixtatan and Nued, Sierra de los 
Cuehumatanes, alt, 2600-3000 m., July 31, 1942, 8teyermark 49789, type 
(UCLA). Wet cool cloud forest between Canana and Queteal, Cerro Canana, 
between Micapuxlac and Canana, Sierra de los Cuehumatanes, alt. 2500^ 
2800 m., July ,18, 1942, 8teyermark 49102, It is not without reluctance that 

tSee Bull. Tomy Club 509-534. 1940; 68: 552-568. 1941. 
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I describe this species in so difficult a genus and section. The species is allied 
to 8. costaricensis and much resembles the type of that species in habit. The 
distinctive appressed pubescence which occurs only along the angles of the 
stem and the leaf margins suggests that it is not the same. The crenations of 
the leaf margins of 8, costaricensis are usually 30-40 in number and are 
generally more acute; the pubescence is of a different sort, not confined to 
the angles, and is retrorse but not appressed. 

S. Lindenii Benth. Guatemala: Dept. Suchitepequez : Volcan Santa 
Clara between Finca El Naranjo and upper slopes, 1250-6250 m., 8ieyer- 
mark 46694, Chiapas. Mt. Tacana, 2400-4038 m., Matuda 2310, What may 
prove to be an outlying variant of this species has been collected by Gentry 
(No, 1144) in Mexico at San Bernardo, Sonora. It is a more slender, less 
hispid plant, with more slender corollas and shorter calyx teeth. 

S. EBiANTHA Benth, Gttatemala: Dept. Hueiiuetenango : between 
Tojquia and Caxin bluff, summit of Sierra de los Cuchumantanes, 3700 m., 
Steyermark 50219, This is the first collection I have seen from Central 
America of this species, which hitherto has been known only from Mexico 
and northern South America. This collection resembles the South American, 
rather than the Mexican specimens. 

S. COSTARICENSIS Briq. Guatemala: Dept. Zacapa: upper slopes, along 
Kio Repollal to summit of mountain, 2100-2400 m., 8t€yermark 42534. 
Steyermark 42940. Dept. Zacapa, between Santa Rosalia de Marraol and 
Vegas, may represent the same species, but the calyces are large and atypi¬ 
cal. Steyermark 48944, collected near Nucapuxlac, may be a depauperate 
form. 

S. radicans Epling. Guatemala : Dept. Httehuetenango : alpine areas 
in vicinity of Tuniina, Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 3400-3500 m., Steyer- 
mark 48394, Also eollectinl in the same region by Skuivh (No. 1216, 1225), 
but not previously known from Central America. 

S. guatemalensis Epling. Guatemala: Dept. Httehttetenango : be¬ 
tween Barillas and Cerro Victoria, Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 1700-1800 
m., Steyermark 49694, Very similar to the type which was collected in Alta 
Vera Paz. 

S. (?) nubUjORUM Epling. Guatemala: Dept. Huehttetenango : vicin¬ 
ity of Chemal, summit of Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 3700-3750 m., Steyer¬ 
mark 50315. The type of this siiecies was collected in Chimaltenaugo at Santa 
Elena. The present specimen differs in regard to leaf shape, pubescence and 
calyx, but not improbably represents the same species. 

S. cocciNEA Jacq. Guatemala: Httehuetenango: Cerro Pixpix, above 
San Ildefonso Ixtahuacan, Steyermark 50576, Add the following synonyms: 
Cedronella pallida Lindl. Bot. Reg. pi. 29. 1846. Brittonnastrum pallidum 
Briq. in E. & P. Nat. Pfl. 4(3A): 235, 1897. 

S. lanata Jacq. Peru: Huancavelica ; Prov. Castrovirreina, near Cor¬ 
dova, 3050-3300 m., among rock fences, Metcalf 30264. A Mediterranean 
cultigen, perhaps naturalized here. 

S. peruviana Domb. ex Benth. Pert^ : Ayacucho : Prov. Lucauas, 6 km. 
from Puquio, 3200 m., Metcalf 30334. Very similar to Dombey’s type. 
Although scarcely annulate, the corolla tube is hirtellous within. 
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Minthostachts 

The putative species of Mintkostachys range widely and are differen¬ 
tiated on slender grounds of pubescence, calyx differences, corolla size and 
leaf habit. One is frequently led to doubt the existence of more than one 
highly variable species. Nevertheless, similar or nearly identical forms are 
frequently found in various parts of the range. The following are of interest. 

M. gpiCATA (Benth.) Epl! Peru: Huancaveuca : Prov. Castrovirreina, 
near Cordova, 3060-3300 m., Metcalf 30285. Ayacucho; Prov. Lucanas, 
along road Puquio to Lucanas, 3200 m., Metcalf 30329. 

M. MOLLIS (Kunth) Griseb.! Peru: Lima: Prov. Huarochiri, valley of 
Rio Bimac, near Lima-Oroyo highway, 90 km. east of Lima, 2900 m., Good- 
speed and Weberbauer 33055. Very similar to Kiuith’s type found in Ecua¬ 
dor, probably near Cuenca, and to Lehmann 5823 from ihe same locality. 

. M. TOMENTOSA (Benth.) Epl.! Peru: Cuzco: Prov. Quispicanchis, near 
Marcapata, 300 m., Metcalf 30732. Very like Bentham’s type collected by 
Ruiz and Pavon, possibly in Junin, and like Killip and Smith 24252, also 
collected in Junin. Weberbauer 7879, collected at Marcapata, is therefore 
more probably M. tomeniosa rather than M. setosa, as previously determined 
by me. Metcalf 30724, also from Marcapata, is probably also referable here, 
but differs not only in aspect but especially in the distinctly ovate-acuminate 
calyx teeth. 

M. SETOSA (Briq.) Epl.? Peru: Prov. Sandia, near Limbani, 3200-3450 
m., Metcalf 30499. Very similar in floral structure and pubescence to 
Briqx^t's type, collected by Kuntze in Bolivia at Rio Juntas, but the leaves 
larger and less acuminate. Plants with the same flowers also occur in Ecuador 
(Bolivar : Penland. 674) and in Peru (Killip and Smith 22308). They differ 
in aspect and pubescence. 

Lbpechinia 

L. CAULESCENs (Ort.) Epling.' MEXICO : Sinaloa: Ocurahui, Sierra 
Surotato. Pine forest, 6000-7000 ft.. Gentry 6171. Guatemala : Dept. Hue- 
HUETENANGO: near Soloma, Sierra los Cuchumatanes, 2400 m., Steyermark 
49966. 

L. HUMiLis Epling. CoLOMBU : Dept. DEL BoyacA : Paramo de Guina, 
3200 m., Barriga 9794. 

L. sALviAEPOUA (Kuuth) Epling. Colombia : Dept, de BoyacA : Paramo 
de Santa Rosa, entre Santa Rosa de Viterbo y Cerinza, 2950 m., Cuatrecasas 
; and Barriga 9725. 

a 

L. bulijAT^ (Kunth) Epling. Colpmbia: CoMisAEfA del Putumayo: 
aita cnenca dm.rio Putumayo en El Valle de Sibundoy extreme E., junto a 
San Eraneisco, 2200 m.’, Cuatrecasas 11545. 
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L. VESICULOSA (Benth.) Epling, SovJeup 441, labelled as coming from 
Puno, Peru, was in fact collected at Macchupichu, Cuzco (fide B. P. Killip)* 

L. Radula (Benth.) Epling. Peru: Dept. Huancavelica : Prov. Taya- 
caja, Surcubamba, 2600 m., Stork and Horton 10355. 

Lepechinia (Speciosae) sagittata Epling. sp. nov. Herba perennis in 
speciminc suppetente vivo altitudine eirciter 40 cm. caulibiis paucis ascen- 
dentibus pilis pustulato-ramosis et glandulosis subsessilibus conspersis, inter- 
nodiis quam folia brevioribus; foliorum laminis pulchre sagittatis, viridi- 
bus, mediis 5~6 cm. longis, 3-3.5 latis, acutis, marginibus crenato-serratis, 
pagina superiore rugosa, ambabus pilis ramosis et glandulis sessilibus con¬ 
spersis, petiolis 2-2.5 cm. longis; floribus tribus in verticillastris, bracteis 
perstatis membranaeeis subtentis, in spicis interruptis dispositis, glomerulis 
inter se 1-1.5 cm. distantibus; calycum florentiiim tubo 3.5 mm. longo, 
obliquo, extus sparse hispidulo et glandulis sessilibus consperso, dentibus 
acuminatis, superioribus eirciter 1 mm. longis, inferioribus duplo longi- 
oribus, in maturitate tubo campanulato, 8 mm. longo, dentibus superioribus 
2 mm., inferioribus 3 mm. longis; corollanim albidarum tubo 6 mm. longo, 
supra basim 2.5 mm. piloso-annulato; nuculis atris, eirciter 2 mm. longis. 

Grown at Los Angeles from seeds collected by Dr. T. H. Goodspeed in 
western Argentina, type at the University of California (Los Angeles). 

L. Meyeni (Walp.) Epl. Perxt: Huancavelica: Prov. Castrovirreina, 
near Cordova, 3050-3300 m., Metcalf 30^65. 

Scutellaria 

27. S. tessellata Epling. A collection made by Waterfall (No. 5087) 
in Culberson County, Texas, may represent a quite glabrous form of this 
species. If so, it is the first of the section in which pubescence is wanting. 
No nutlets are preserved, hence determination is inconclusive. The leaves, 
however, suggest that an undescribed entity is represented, for they are 
widest near the base, are obscurely and rather coarsely dentate, somewhat 
after the liabit of S. cardiophylla, and are differently veined, the principal 
veins tending to arise near the base. 

62. 8. (?) psEUDOCAERULEA Briq. MEXICO: SiNALOA : Ocurahui, Sierra 
Surotato. Pine forest, 6000-7000 ft. Gentry 6313. Allied to this species of 
central Mexico and assuredly one of the S. caerulca species group. The only 
other species of tliis section known from Sinaloa is 8 . rnsselioides of quite 
different habit. 

75. S. orichalcea J. D. Smith. Guatemala: Dept. Tzabal: along Rio 
Frio and tributaries, 75-150 m., Steyermark 41573. 

95. S. Mociniana Benth. Guatemala: Dept. Hueiiuetenango : Cerro 
Chiblac, between Pinca San Rafael and Ixcan, Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 
1200-2000 m., Steyermark 49155. Apparently this species, heretofore known 
onl}’' from the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

98. S. (?) coccinea Kunth. ComisarIa del Putumayo: selva higrofila 
entre Quebrada de la Hormiga y San Antonio del Giiarmes, 330 m., Cuatre- 
casas 11160. 

110. S. Seleriana Loesen. Guatemala: Dept. Zacapa: upper slopes, 
along Rio Repollal to summit of mountain, 2100-2400 m., Steyermark 42472. 
The nutlets of this specimen are black and minutely pappillate. 
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112. S. PBRnx)MU Epling. 
pampa, Hmght B288, 


Ecuador; Bouvar: Magdalena to Balsa- 
Monarda 


M. austromontana Bpling. Mexico : Sinaloa : Ocurahui, Sierra Suro- 
tato. Scattered colonies, pine forest, 6000-7000 ft., Gentry 6181. 


Peltodon 

P. pusiLLus Pohl. Brasil; Matto Grosso: Braco, Rio Arinos, Baldwin 
3064. 

Satureja 

8. BLLiPTiCA (R. & P.) Briq. Add as a synonym Gardoquia pilosa Gray, 
Proc. Am. Acad. 6: 341. 1862. The type is at the U. S. National Herbarium. 
According to E. P. Killip, to whom I am indebted for this note, Gray species 
is listed in the Index Kewensis as coming from the Fiji Islands although in 
fact collected at Banos in Peru. 

S. GUATEMALENSIS Staildl. GUATEMALA; DePT. HtteUUETENANGO ; La 
Sierra (Tujimach); across river from San Juan Atitan, Sierra de los 
Cuchumatanes, 2500-2900 m., Steyermark 52014. Suggests a shade form, 
just as the following suggests a sun form; Trail between Todos Santos and 
San Juan Atitan, Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 2600-2700 m., Steyermark 
51957. The differences in aspect are extreme. 

S. BomviANA (Benth.) Briq. The typical form of this widespread species 
is glabrate, with narrowly obovate entire leaves; the stems appear to be 
strict. This form ranges from Peru to Tucuman. In Argentine, ranging into 
adjacent Bolivia, is a variant (var. farijense (Wedd.) Epl.] in which the habit 
is more lax, the leaves notably larger, rhomboid-elliptical and more or less 
serrulate. These forms intergrade. Now, in Peru, appears what seems to be 
a vr-riant of this latter in which the branchlets, instead of being minutely 
hirtellous with more or less spreading hairs are definitely pubescent with 
downwardly curled hairs; the leaves also are cinereous and minutely hirtel¬ 
lous. The flowers are fascicled on short axillary branchlets. It is represented 
by Metcalf 30707, collected in Peru, Dept. Puiio, Prov. Sandia, 7 km. on road 
from Cuyocuyo to summit, at 3600 m. Metcalf 30435, collected in the same 
province 2-6 km. south of Limbani, is intermediate, and Metcalf 30687, 
collected 8 km. from Chucinto, is typical of the species. The extremes are so 
unlike as to suggest a specific difference. 


Hedeoma 

H. cosTATUM Gray. Texas : Hudspeth County ; Upper end of Victoria 
canyon. Sierra Diablos, Waterfall 4813. 

H. Dbummondi Benth. Texas: Hudspeth County: 1 mile west of 
McAdoo Ranch near Victoria canyon. Sierra Diablos, Waterfall 5357. 

- , Salvia 

S. SUMMA A. Nels. Wl^t appears to be this species, described from S. E. 
New Mexico, (or perhaps a form of 8. Henryi Gray) has been collected in 
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the Sierra Diablos, Hudspeth Co., Texas, by Waterfall (No. 5375), The 
specimen is inadequate. The distribution and range of variation of the group 
of species to which summa is allied (8, Boemeriana^ 8, Henryi^ 8. David- 
sonif and an undescribed species from N. E. Mexico) are imperfectly known. 
Much more material than is available is needed for study. 

2. S. occiDEKTALis Sw\ GUATEMALA: Dept. Retalhuleu : vicinity of 
Retalhuleu, 240 m., Standley 88626. 

9. S. PiNGinFOLiA W. & S. Mexico : Chihuahua : Canyon de las Varas, 
Santa Clara Mts., 5675 ft., Shreve 9012. 

32. S. Teresas Fern. Mexico : Mexico : Temascaltepee, Temascaltepee, 
1750 m., Hinton 1117. Same, Teneria, 2000 m., Hinton 952. Same, Mina de 
Agua, Hinton 16075, 

41. 8. lavanouloides Kunth. Guatemala: Dept. Huehuetenango: 
top of Cerro Chemalito, Sierra de los Cuehumatanes, 3.5 mi. West of Santa 
Eulalia, 3100-3150 m., Steyermark 49923. A form with minute appressed 
silvery pubescence which occurs throughout the range of the species (Miehoa* 
can, Hinton; Chiapas, Matuda). 

42. S. Agnes Epling. Michoacan: Cloud forest, Mun. Tancitare, 
10,500 ft., Leavenworth and Hoogstradl 1036. The annual stems arise from a 
tuberous woody caudex. 

57. S. corrugata Vahl. Ecuador; Bolivar: San Juan to Guaranda, 
3600 m., Haughi 3281. 

59a. S. leuccchlamys Epling. Guatemala: Dept. Hueuubtenanqo: 
dry southwest-facing sloj>es of Sierra de los Cucliumatane^s, betw^een Chi- 
antla and Patio de Bolas, 2100-2500 m., Steyermark 48230; 48231. The sec¬ 
ond specimen cited is similar to the type, collected in the same region^ the 
first is much less densely tomentose. The petioles may be as much as 1 cm. 
long. Mountains w(»st of Aguaeatan on road to Huehuetenango, 1950 m., 
Standley 81185. 

65. S. OREOPOLA Fern. A plant which may be referable to this species 
has been collected by Hinton (No. 16069) at Amoloya, Sultepec, State of 
Mexico. 

103. S. piCHiNciiKNsis Beiith. Ecuador: Bolivar: Balsapampa, 2500 
m., Haught 3301. 

107a. S. camporum Epling, sp. nov. (17. Macrontachya.) Herba perennis 
altitudine ad 1 m. caulibus glanduloso-villosis sordidis sat crassis; foliorum 
laminis cordatis, crassiusculis ad 10 cm. longis (? et ultra), petiolatis, in 
apice acuniinatis, serrulato-crenatis, pagina superiore dense villosula, in- 
feriore albo-tomentosa molle; floribus verisimiliter oppositis in spicis brevi- 
bus eonfertis bracteis deciduis (semper?) bidentatis subteutis; calyeuin 
extus glanduloso-villosorum labia superiore (semper?) tridentata, quam 
inferior longiore, 7-venis at tamen tribus prominulis, dentibus inferioribus 
<leltoideis, tubo labiam superiorera subsequente. 3.5 mm. longo, in maturitate 
vix aucto ut vidotur lateraliter compresso; corollarum cyanearum tubo recto 
11 mm, longo, intus undo tamen ut videtur lateraliter bisaceato; labia su¬ 
periore acuto, inferiore in toto non viso tamen verisimiliter quam superior 
longiore et patente; staminibus e tubo 15 mm. exsertis paulo supra medium 
positis, gubernaculo in basi deltoideo-ampliato; stylo glabro, ramo superiore 
breviore. 
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1^8U: AHAzOTSTAEi Prov. CbaohapoyH!$, 2 km. north of ChaohapoyaH. 
2850 mi, in any open grassland, red eJay and rocky soil, Metcalf 30805 

(irSNH, 'TYPE). 

108. S. MAcBoraTiiLA Beiith. Pkbit ; Dept. Ht7ANcavei4CA ; Saleabamba, 
3300 m., Stat^k and Horton 102D4. 

118. S. sriTTmiiiABioiDEs Kniith. Colombia; Cokdilleea occidental: 
vertiente occidental cerea del filo divisorio entre el Depto. de El Valle y lia 
lutendencia del Choco, al norte de Alban, 2100 m., Dugand and JaramiUo 
305L 

118, 8. MBNdax Epling. Guatemala; Dept. El Progreso ; betwmi 
Finea Piamonte and top of Montana Piamonte, along Joya Paeayal, 2500- 
3000 nL, Steyermark 43713. 

119. S. patens Cav. Mexico: Mbduco: Sultepee, Alnioloya. Minton 
16072. The calyces are small, resembling those of S. menddx of Guatemala; 
for the rest, this specimen seems referable here. 

138. S, rubercens Knnth. Colombia; Antioquia: Kan Pedro, Hro. 
Toman 1004. 

139a (262). K. (Longipes) madrensir Seem. Mexico: Sinaloa : Quc- 
brado de Maiisana, Sierra Knrotato. Oak forest, 4000-4500 ft. Gentry 6411. 
Previously known only from the type, collected by Se^emann in the ‘‘Sierra 
Madre” of N. W. Mexico, and assigned by me to section Dtiscnontachys to 
the species of which it bears resemblaii(*e. This specimen, however, p(»miits 
a more satisfactory examination of the corollas wdiich indicate its referenct' 
to the following newly erected se<dion: 

Sect. 29a, Longipes Epling, sei^. nov 

Herbae perennes sat crassae altitudine 1-2 m., foliis amplis ovatoM^ordatis 
petiolis sat longis elatis; floribus plerunupie 12 et ultra in verticillastris in 
spicis interruptis elongatis speciosis flavidis dispositis; pedicollis gracilibns 
cal^V^ subaequantibus vel longioribus; bracteis deciduis; calycum labiis 
.subaequilongis, superiore T-venis; corrolis pallide flavidis intiis nudis, labiis 
subaequilongis; staminibus inter tubi medium et fauces positis, in galea in- 
clusis; guberiiaeulo ad medium dente retrorso ornate; stylo utrimque j>ubes- 
cente, ramo postico longiore. Plantae Mexicanae. 

This newly proposed section bears a general resemblance to the sections 
Bubescenten, Ampellophyllae and D^usenostachyn. It differs from all of them 
in the details of structure of the calyx and corolla. In the general key it 
would be sought near Seenndae, The key (p. 11, line 4) should therefore be 
amended to read as follows: 

Rtamiimm gubemacula vel Integra vel ad eonuoxuni in dentem parvuni extensum 
vel retrorsum omata. K. fttamina inter coroUap tubi medium et fauces posita (vide 
etiam AlbotanatoH et HubcMeenich). F. Pedieelli S-G rarius 10 mm. long!; plantnt‘ 
au8tro>amerieanae, S. Dugesiana exeepta. 

91 Secundae. FP. Pedleelli plerumque 10-20 mm. longi; plantae sinaloenses floribus 
flavidis. 29a. Longipes. 

154. 8. Haenkei Beiitk Souknp 400 labelled as coming from Puno, 
Peru, was in fact collected at La Paz, Bolivia (fide E. P. Killip). 

172. S. CiX»OGALiciNA Briq. Colombia: ComisarIa del Putumayo: alta 
cuenca del rlo Putumayo en El Valle de Sibundoy extremo E., junto a San 
Franoiaco, 2200 Cuairecasas 11539. 
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17H. S* OINNABARINA M. & G. GUATEMALA : DEPT. El PrOGEESO ; Hills 
between Finca Pianionte and slopes southeast, 2400-2500 m., Steyermark 
imo, 

174. S. ELilOANB Vahl. Add as a probable synonym 8. ruiilam Carr, 
in Rev. Hortie. 251.1873. Specimens from the Cambridf^e Botanic Garden, 
thus named by Gray and received by me from Prof. L. H. Bailey are refer¬ 
able to Salvia elegam. 

189. S. Mocinoi Benth. Guatemala: Jutiapa: Hilla between Jutiapa 
and Plan de Urrutia, 900-1200 m., Standley 7,546,9; 75648, Between Jutiapa 
and Las Tunas, 850-900 m., Standley 76292, Jutiapa, 850 m., Standley 
75693, Escuintla: Wooded barranca of Rio Burrion, northeast of Escnintla, 
720 m., Standley 89567. 

219. 8. RUPi(X)LA Pern. Mexico: 175 km. north of Mexico City (pre¬ 
sumably on the international hig:hway), 16.VIT.1940, R. D. Northcraft 6, 
Hidalgo: Tasquillo, 8000 ft., 17.V1I. 1940, Hitchcock and Stanford 7255, 
A shrub to 1.5 m. or more, the leaves 1-3 cm. long, rounded or subeordate 
at the base, the petioles mostly 8-15 mm. long. The type of this species 
(Pwrpi/.s* 431) was evidently a small leaved form. However, Rose^s specimen 
from tl)e same locality clearly connects the above-cited specimens. 

224a. 8 . capillosa Elpling. Mexico*. Mexico: Sultepec, Amoloya, Hin¬ 
ton 15,399. Apparently this, but the leaves smaller and less cordate, the 
flowers smaller and the sjiikes more dense than the plants of Michoacan. 

225. 8 . Urica Epling. Guatemala: Dept. Zacapa*. Sierra de las Minas, 
Steyermark 42935; 12415. 

244. S. AZUREA Miclix, ex Lam. subsp. typica Epling. Texas: Jasper 
County: Near Jasper, Liindcll and Ociser 11811. Newton County: East of 
Newton, Lundell & Oei.Hvr J1889. 

279. 8. coMPACTA Knntze. Panama: El Volcan, Rio Chiricpii Viejo, 
G. White 11. Probably an extreme form of S. polystachya. 

294. 8. GRACILIS J^enth. Guatemala: Dept. IlrEiiUETENANGO : above 
San Juan Ixcoy, Sierra de los Cuchumatanes, 2400 m., Steyermark 50082. 
The flowers of this section (Carneae) are ordinarily rose-purple and the 
calyces are often similarly colored, as in Skutch 1090 from the same locality 
as the above-cited specimen. However, Skutch reports the “throat white with 
a rose-mag(*iita line down center.'’ Steyermark describes the corolla of his 
specimen as follows: “Lower lip of flower white with orchid-rose-eolored 
margin; ujiiier lip of corolla whitish with pale, orchid-colored tip.” He 
describes No. ,50081 from the same locality as “calyx purple; flower with 
more orchid-rose color,” and No. 51879 as a “rich orchid color, the lower 
lip with a patch of white in upper center.” 

309. S. (^AUDATA Ejiling. Nuevo Leon. Villa de Santiago, near Horse¬ 
tail Falls, Leavenworth 809. The bracts may be fairly early deciduous, the 
calyces as much as 11.5 mm. long at anthesis and scarcely larger at maturity, 
and tlie corolla tube may be 13 mm. long. 

319. 8. MYRiANTHA Epliiig. GUATEMALA: Dept. El Progreso : Sierra 
de las Minas, Steyermark 13651. 

319a. Salvia psilopiiylla Epling. Panama : ChiriquI : Potrero Muleto 
to summit, Volean de Chiriqui, 3500-4000 m., Woodson and Schery 452, 
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According to the eollection data, thin specimen came from a tree to 
3 m. in height. 

329* S. LONqiatABaiNATA Briq. Venezuela ; Aragua : Parque Nacional, 
near Rancho Grande, 80B-1000 m., forest, KUlip 37125. 

336. S. xALAPENSfs Benth. Mexico*. Mexico: Temascaltepee, Hinton 
16073. 

343. S. flaccida Fern. Guatemaia: Dept. Izabal: Cerro Sau Gil, 
1200-1800 m., Sieyermarl: 41948. 

352. S. PANSAMALENsis J. D. Smith. Guatemala: Dept, Huehuete- 
NANGO: Cerro Chiblao, between Fiuea San Rafael and Ixcan, Sierra de las 
Cnchumatanes, 1200-2000 m., Sfeyermark 49156. Previously kiiowm only 
from the type, collected in Alta Vera Paz. 

Sect. 70a. Steyermarkia Epling, sect. nov. 

Prutiees grandes iusignes ranmlis et foliis utrimque glaberrimis; foliis 
lanceolato-ellipticis, utrimque angustatis, coriaceis, breviter petiolatis; flori* 
bus magnam partem 6 (rarius 12) in glomerulis, in spicis interruptis sat 
confertis dispositis, bracteis insiguibus purpureis subcoriaceis attenuatis 
mode hamatis modo sigmoideis decidiiis subtentis; calycum purpureorum 
labia superiore 7-venis acuminata quam inferior longiore; corollarum tubo 
complanato ad basim papillis binis longioribus transversis ornato, ventricoso, 
labia superiore galeata iuferiorem Hubaeejuante; staminum inelusorum 
gubernaculo ad medium infra eonnexura in dentem parvum produoto; stylo 
ad apicem piloso, ramo anti<»o breviore obtuso vel truncate, postice atteniu 
ato; uuculis nigris, hilo obscuro.—The flowers of this jiroposed se(*tion are 
scarcely different from those of Cardinalen. and the bracts are similar in 
conformation. But the habit of foliage is so strikingly different and the whole 
aspec't of the plant so unique, that it seems preferable to assign it to a sepa¬ 
rate section, M^hich it is a pleasure to name in honor of Dr. Julian A. Steyer- 
mark^ ^hose explorations in Guatemala have produced not only this remark¬ 
able species, but numerous others. 

The key to the sections (p. 12, line 11) should be modified to read as 
follows : 

MM. Corollarum tubi intus papillis biiiis oniati modo in\agnati modo iuiegri N. 
Folia sat iik mbranacea, ovata vel cordata, petiolU 1-10 cm. longis (data 70. CardinaUn. 
NN Folia coriacea, laneeolata-elliptica, glijbenima, petiolis 3-8 uun. loiigis data. 70a. 
Sfeperinarhta. LL Corollarum labia , . . 

394a. S. grandis Epliiig, sp. nov. Frutex grandis altitndine ad 7 in. 
(I) ramulis glaberrimis, internodiis quam folia iiiulto brevioribus; foliorum 
laminis lanceolato-ellipticis, 8-12 cm. loiigis, 1.5-3 cm. latis, coriaceis. venu- 
losis, acute serrulatis. paginis ambabus glaberrimis, iuferiore pallidiorc; 
petiolis 3-8 mm. longis; floribus saepius 3 rarius 6 iu bracteorum insignum 
axillis dispositis, in spicis interruptis villosis 10-20 cm. longis instructis; 
bracteis subcoriaceis, purpureis. attenuatis, cauiculatis, hamato-re<*urvis et 
frequenter sigmoideis 1.5-3 cm. longis, deciduis, extus purpureo-villosis; 
calycum purpurearum florentium tiibis 7-8 mm. longis, costatis, extus pur¬ 
pureo-villosis, dn maturitate paulo auctis, labiis inaturis 6-7 mm. longis, 
acuminatis; corollarum roseo-purpurearum tubis 16-37 mm. longis, labiis 
subaequilongis, 6 mm. longis; miculis nigris. 
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(GUATEMALA: Dept. El Pkooreso : hills between Piiiea Piamoiite and 
slopes southeast, 2400-2500 in., 4.11.1942, Steyermark 4Si56; hills north of 
Piuea Piainonte, between Piuca Piamonte and summit of vol(»an Santa Luisa, 
2400-3333 m., 5.11.1942, Steyermark 43482; between Calera and summit of 
volcan Si^lo, 2000-3300 m., 21.1.1942, Steyermark 43047 (type, Univ. Calif., 
Los Angeles). Dept. Zacapa: between Loma El Pieacho and Cerre de Monos, 
Sierra de las Minas, 2000-2600 m., 16.1.1942, Steyermark 42768, 

405. S. LEroo('EpnALA Kunth. Ecuador: Chimborazo: Sibambe, 1900 
m., mostly near streams, Hanght 3319, 

410. S Dombeyi Epl. Pert^: Puno: Prov. Sandia, near Limbani, 3200- 
.3450 m., Metcalf 30476. 

Sect. 79a. Weberbaueria Eplinjr, seet. nov. 

Prutiees foliis atnplis ovatis et eordatis villosis; floribns tribus in verti- 
'dllastris braetei.s deeiduis amplis subtcntis in spicis interruptis dispositis; 
ealyeiim labia superiore 5-7 venk; eoroJlarum violacearum tubo 4')-45 mm. 
lonj»() siipenie ^radatim ampJiato sat erasso, intns ad basim papillis 2 4 ornato 
et lateraliter bisaeeato; labia inferiore pateiite amplo (jiiam superior ^aleata 
lon<riore; stairiinibus in labia superiore inelusis, ‘nibernaeulo intejrro; stylo 
jrlabro, raino superiore lonpore. Plantae peruvianae. 

413a, (olini 411) S, si’Axdens Epl. I^eru : Puno : Prov. Sandia, near Lim- 
baiii, 3200-3450 in., Metcalf 30189, The tyjie, eolleeted by Weberbauer in 
(’'uzA'O near Mareafiata was noted by him as seandent; this speeinieii wBs 
noted as a shrub 2 in. hi^li. llei'ause the flower parts of the type were iuade- 
<iuate for an aeenrale deserijition, the speries ran now be more fully eharae- 
terized and elassified. lleeause of the papillate eorolla tube, the lonjrer lower 
lip of the eorolla and its violet color, it seems preferable to distinguish it 
from Longiflovdi to whieh it was orijrinally assij^ned by me, Webcrbaucrta 
would aeeordinjily be .soufiht in the general key on ])aj>:e 11 line 27 under 79. 
Longiflorae, whieh eaii be ehaiiM'ed to read 79a ^Y(bcrbaae^a, 

418. S. PaijMERI (}ray. Mexko: Sonora : Canyon on the northeast side 
of Sierra Batiie, Id mi. from Matape between Matape and Batiie, 3100 ft., 
Wiggins and Hollins 115. 

433. S. ToiiTuosA Kiinth. Ecuador: Prov. Cotopaxi: Between Pilaloa 
and Macniehi, 2.500 m., Hanght 2957. Both the typical form with densely 
wooly ealyees and var. dctonsa Epl., with {glabrous calyces, are repre¬ 
sented.—(\)niisaria del Putumayo: alta cuenea del no Putumayo eu El Valle 
de Sibundoy extremo E., junto a San Praneiseo, 2200 m,, Cnatrecasas 11560, 
Known previously only from Ecuador. The u])per lip of the calyx of this 
species is .sometimes (*learly o-nerved, as in this specimen. 

443a. S. areolata {Pnrpnrcac) EpHnji:, s]). nov. Prutiees altitudine ad 1 
m. ramulis dense tomentosis; foliurnm laminis coriaceis 2.t5-3.5 cm. lon«:is, 
ovatis, in apice obtusis, in basi rotundatis, marjrinibns obscure serrulatis, 
pHj*ina superiore rujroso-areolata, areolis molliter hirsutis, inferiore mol- 
lissiine et deiisissime tomeutosa in .siccis riifa; petiolis ad 1 cm. lonjris; 
floribns 3-6 in verticillastris inter se ad 2 <*in. distautibus in spicis interrup- 
lis 5-10 cm. lon^ds dispositis, bracteis deciduis acumlnatis molliter hirsutis 
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siibtentis; calycibus florentibus 8 mm. longis, extus tomeiitosis, in matiiritate 
pauln math latioribns, pedieelliK 2-^ mm. lonjyis elatis; eorollarum pur- 
purearum tubo 10 mm, lonpfo. 

OuAtEMAiULi HnEHUMTENANGO: Between Chemal and Calaveras, Sierra 
de los Cnchumataues, 2800-3700 m., 9. VIII. 1942, Steyermark 50388. 
*^With A^ve. on southern rocky rim on summit of mountains. Leaves very 
rujrose both sides, dull deep blue-grrey-green above, buff-greyish bcjjeath.'' 
(FM, ttfe). Seems closest in most ways to iS. sordida. 

443b, S. sparsiflora (Purpureac) Epling, sp. nov. Fnitices altitudine 1 
in, et ultra ranmlis pilis brevibus recur^’is vel retrorsis hirtellis; foliorum 
laminis eoriaeeis in specimine suppetente 3-4 cm. lonjiis, ovato-ellipticis, in 
apiee obtusis vel breviter acuminatis, in basi ad petiolos 5-6 mm. lonjyos 
i*otundato-anjrustatis, mar^^inibus serrulatis, jm^ina su]>eriore et inferiore 
praesertim ad venas hirtella; floribus paucis 1-3 in verticillastris inter se 
3-6 mm. distantibus in spieis interniptis 3-5 cm. ]onp:iH dispositis, bractiis 
caducis subtentis; ealycibus florentibus 7-8 mm. lonps extus sparse hispidu- 
lis, in maturitate panic auetis latioribus, pedicellis 5 mm. lonj^is elatis; 
eorollarum purpurearum tubo 12 mm. lou^>:o, infra papillas leuiter eonsti*icto 
superne plus minusve ventricoso. 

Guatemala: Huehuetenango : Between Los Palmas and Chacula, Sierra 
de los Cuchuraatanes, 1400-1600 m., 1. VIII. 1942, (Steyermark 517iO (PM, 
type). Suggests S. Cuatrecasana in many ways and, with the preceding 
species, is more like the South American representatives of this section than 
those of North America. 

443c. S. Cuatrecasana Epling, sp. nov. Prutex ramnlis ])ilis longiori- 
bus extensis sparse villosis, internodiis quam folia brevioribus; folionim 
laminis subcoriaeeis ellipticis, interdum ovalibus, plerumque 3-4 cm. loiigis 
et 1-2.5 cm. latis, in apice obtusiusculis, in basi angustatis, serrulatis, pagina 
superiore sparse appresso-hirsuta, inferiore pallidiore fere glabra; petiolis 
3-4 T. loiigis; floribus in spicas 3-6 cm. longas confertis; ealycibus flo- 
rentibus saepius purpureis 9-10 mm. longis, laciniis breviter acuminatis, 
extus glabris, venis promiiiulis; eorollarum purpurearum tubo 12-13 mm. 
longo, labia inferiore raodo (piam superior breviore modo jiaulo longiore; 
staminum jiigo 9 mm. loiigo. 

Colombia: Dept. Boyaca; Cord. Oriental. Quebrada de Be<*erra a I 
iioroeste de Duitama, paramos enti'e bosque, 2970-3300 m., 4.VI11.1940, 
Cvafrecasas 10407 (USNH, type). In habit and aspect, this plant suggests 
(S. sphacelioides of section AngulMtae and also re^semblcs H. Kellermamii of 
section Maoronia. However, the flower color and structure, while not wholly 
typical of section Purpureae, suggest its reference here, 

Eriope 

E. angustifolia (Hypenioideae) Epling, sp. nov. Herba perennis alti- 
tudine ad 1 m, caulibus erectis iit videtur strietis et verisimilitcr e <‘audic*e 
lignoso productis, nisi inter ilores nisi ad radice iitrimque glaberrimis et 
glaucis, internodiis elougatis et per inseetorum larvas tumidis; foliis infimis 
et mediis ut videtur deciduis, supremurum laminis linearibus vel linearo-^ 
elliptieis 5-8 cm. loiigis, 3^6 mm. latis, sessilibus, aentis, serratis, utrimque 
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glabriaj paniculorum amplorum ramis subdivarieati« graeilibns, internodiis 
mode giabris et glaucis mode dense et minute glandulosis, etiam pilis longi- 
oribus extensis hispidis; floribus inter se 5-10 mm. distantibus, pedicellis 
gracilibus 4-^5 mm. longis elatis; calyeibus florentibus 3 mm, longis, in 
nmttiritate vix 5 mm. longis; corollis non visis. 

Bbasil: Goyaz: In campo, Serra de Cipo, Santa Luzia, 20.IX.1937, 
Barreto 9]:2A (Field Mus., type). 

E. (?) TETiCRioiDBs St. Hil. Brasil. : QoYAz : Ill eampo pedregoso, Serra 
de Cip5, Santa Luzia, 25.Xl.1938, Barreto 8605, 

B. FiLiFOLiA Benth. Brasil : Minas Geraes : In eampo arenoso, Arranca 
Rabo, Diamantina, 3.XI.1937, Barreto 9885. 

E. trichopes (Crassipedes) Bpling, sp. nov. Herba perennis diffusa 
altitudine 20-40 cm. ramis subsimplieibus gracilibus e caudice lignoso 
aseendeiitibus, et ramulis brevibus aseendento-hirtellis et pilis crassiusculis 
eonspersis; foliornm laminis parvis quam internodia multo brevioribus, 
rhomboido-ovatis, sat tenuibus, 4-6 mm. longis, pro rata grande et irregu- 
lariter dentatis, pilis crassinsculis conspersis; racemis foliolosis 10-20 cm. 
longis; floribus inter se 10-20 mm. distantibus, pedicellis tenuibus 12-15 mra. 
longis elatis; calyeibus florentibus vix 1.5 mm. longis, in matnritate duplo 
loiigioribus; corollarum tubo 2 mm. longo. 

GitbA: Isle of Pines, vicinity of San Pedro in piuelands, 15,171,1916, 
Britton, Wilson and 8elbtf Ji 169 (type, N. Y. Bot. Gard.; isotype TJ.S.N.H.). 

Hyptis 

H. (Mintbidiuni) mixta Epiing, sp. nov. Herba verisimiliter perennis 
1 ‘auiibus molliter iiubesceutibiis, internodiis sat elougatis; foliornm laminis 
ovatis, 3.5-4.5 cm. longis, acutis, in basi rotundato-angustatis, irregulariter 
serratis, pagina su])eriore liirtella, viride, iiiferiore molliter pubescente. 
canescente; glomerulis hemisphaericis 19-12 mm. diametro in spiels sub- 
moniliformibus dis])ositis, infiniis inter se 2-3 cm, distantibus, pedunculis 
2-5 mm. longis elatis, braeteis paueis subfoliosis, parvis ovato-lanceolatis 
subtentis; calycum florentium tubo vix 1.5 mm. longo, in maturitate 4.5 mm. 
longo, fere 2 mm. diametro, deutibus inequalibus brevibus linearibus vix 
1 mm. longis; corollarum albarum tubo 1.5 mm. loiigo, nuculis dorsaliter 
gibbis dnobus tenuibus ornatis. 

MEXICO: Oaxai^A: Tuxtepec. Chiltepee and vicinity, 20 m., V1I.1940— 
11,1941, Martinez-Cahleron 251 (type, r.S.N.II.). 

A species which, while referable to this section by reason of the calyx and 
flower habit, has calyx teeth which are suggestive of those of sections Pohj- 
dismm and Eriosphaeria, It is perhaps most nearly allied to H, scandem. 

H. S 0 ANDEN 8 Billing. Guatemala ; Dept. Peten : semi-chaparral area, 
across river from Sayaxche, 50 m., Bteyennark 16305, Previously known 
only from the type, collected at El Paso and des(*ribed by the collector as a 
‘‘woody vine in aeahual,*^ This specimen is described as a bushv herb 5 feet 
tall. 

H. (Cyrta: Paludosae) microsphaera Epiing, sp, nov. Herba inamoena 
altitudine 1.5 rn., caulibus verisimiliter paueis ascendeutibus pills minutis 
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a»<jend*n,tib«s «t phis mmum appr<sfli8 hirtellis, internodua donpratw et 
folk sapolP$iitibuS| folionun lamkis ovatis vel rhomboideo-ovatia, 1.5-3 cm. 
longis, superionuD tmbaaflsibbua, inferiorum ad pctiolos 2-4 cm. ]on$ro8 
Buneato-angostatis, in apice obtusis, in basi rotundato-cuneatis, crenato- 
aerratia, utrimqnc tenuiter hirtellis, fere glabris; glomerulis in paniculis 
bracteatis dispositis, globosis, densis, 5-10 mm. diametro, pcdunculis gracili- 
bus 1-1.5 cm. longis elatis, bractcis appresso-hirtellis fere glabris subtentis; 
oalycibus florentibus vix 3 mm. longis, glandulis aessilibns dense obsitis, 
nnllomodo hirtellis, dentibns quam tnbus brevioribns, obtusis, tubis maturis 
vix 3 mm. loiigis; eorolJarum albarum tube vix 3 mm. longo; nucnlis ovoideis, 
.7 mm. loiigis. 

VENEamaiA: Bajos del rio Tip’e, 1230 m., en Cristovero, ESE de San- 
tom^' Auzoategni, 19.XII.1940, Pittier 14597 (type, Herb. Nac. Venezuela). 

H. siNUATA Pohl. Guatemala .- Dept. Retalhuleu : Along Rio Ocosito, 
east of Retalhuleu, 300 m., Standby 88279. Dept. Escuiutla. Along or near 
Rio Michatoya, s.e. of Escuintla, 250-300 m.. Standby 89079. 

H. SAVANNARUM Briq. Gxtatemala: Alta Vera Paz; Bogs near Saul a 
Cruz along road to San Cristobal, 1350 m., Standby 92728. 

H. d.latata Benth. Venezuela; Bolivar; Rio Paragua. near Cborrcni 
de Aguacante, 260 m., sabauas, Killip 27559. 

H. ATRORTTBENs Poit. MEXICO; OAXACA; Tuxtcpec, Cliiltcpec, and vie.. 
20 m., in llanos, Man'tinez-Caldcron 266, 

H, PULBGioiDES Pohl. VbnezuWjA ; CojEDES: sal)ana.s south of Sail 
Carlos, 14.X1.1940, Chardun 218. 

H. BECURVATA Poit. GUATEMALA; Dept. Rctaluuleu : Along Rio Oeosito. 
west of Retalhideu, 300 m., Standby 88268. Vicinity of Las Delieias, s. of 
Retalhuleu, 200 m.. Standby 88048. 

H. conferta Pohl. var. angu.stifolu Benth. Venezuela : Boijvar ; Rio 
Paragua near Chorrera de Aguacante, 260 m., sabanas, Killip 375.~>6. Be¬ 
tween Ciudad Bolivar and El Cristo, 100-300 m., sabanas, Killip 27624. 

H. INTERMEDIA Epliug. GUATEMALA; Dept. IIi'eht’etenango; Between 
Ixcan and Rio Jxcan, Sierra de los Cuehuinatanes, 150-200 in., Sti yermark 
49214. 

H. viLis Kniith & Bouche. VenezueijA : Distrito Federal : El dunquito. 
3925 m., forest, Killip and Rohl 27200. 

H. LANTANAEPOLiA Poit. PERU: I*UNO; Prov. Saiidia. iicar Pajonal, 1000- 
1300 m., Metcalf 20618. 

H. UNCINATA Benth. Peru : Pi’NO; Prov. Sanilia, 2 kin. N. of Chainaeani. 
2500 m., Metcalf .105.52. Same, 2-6 km. from Oconeque, 1800-2100 m., Metcalf 
.20.580. The latter is described as a straggling vine. 

Coleus 

0. ATBOiniRPURBUs Benth. Colombia ; Intendenita del Cnocd: Qnibdd. 
Rio Atrato; alt. 60 m.. Archer 1795. El Valle. Dense forest near highway 
bridge over Rio Dagua, abont 20 km. east of Buenaventura. 40 m., Killip 
and Garcia 32219. Venezuela; Aragua: Parque Nacional; near Rancho 
Qmude, 800-1000 m., forest, KUlip 27121. 
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So far as I am aware this species has not heretofore been reported from 
the New World. The genus itself is generally considered to be wholly Old 
World, only C, Blumei sometimes being picked up in the American tropics 
as an escape. When Archer’s specimen gathered in 1931, first came to me, 
1 assumed that it was a stray. But Killip’s collections, made in 1939 and 
1943, suggest the possibility that the species is at home in northern South 
America. However, Mr, Killip writes, “I suppose it is an introduction, 
though it occurs in out of the way places. I have found it in wet places along 
a railroad or in clearings in forests.” The Archer specimen was identified 
at Kew, presumably through the kindness of Mr. Sandwith. 

ITnivt?:r8ity of California 
L os Angeles, California 
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CHIiOMOSOMB NUMBERS IN VACCINIUM AND 
RELATED GROUPS 

Qborge M. Darbow, W. H. Camp, H. E* Fischer, 

♦ AND Haig Dermen’ 

Today, as nevei* before, the plant breeder interesteii in the development 
of new horticultural material, and the taxonomist concerned with the de¬ 
limitation of species, have a common meeting? jrround. To do effective work, 
the plant breeder must have considerable knowledpfe of the eytoj*:enetic 
systems of the jirroup he is seekinp: to improve; and the taxonomist must 
clearly understand these same basic phenomena and the role they have 
played in speciatioii before his interpretation of the f^rouj) can result in an 
effective nomenclature. This paper is one of a series based on a cooperative 
effort to solve the problems involved in the horticultural development and 
taxonomic interpretation of the North American blueberries (Vaccinwni 
spp.), cranberries, and related groups. 

The early activity in the breeding of blueberries sponsored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture was carried on by P V. Coville and O. M 
Freeman; since 1938, the senior author has been in charge of the work. It 
was evident from the beginning that barriers were present to the free cross¬ 
ing of certain species, while others might be liybridized with ease. This was 
not satisfactorily explained until certain findings were reported by Coville 
and by Longley in companion papers. In his report, Longley (11) announced 
that‘three chromosome groups were to be found in blueberries, namely, 
diploid, tetraploid, and hexaploid. As a result of his breeding work, Coville 
(4) announced that the members of the diploid and tetraploid groups AM)uld 
not hybridize, but that species within any chromosome group were inter- 
fertile. The importance of these facts was immediately obvious to those 
interested in the horticultural development of the blueberry. More recently, 
consideration of this and additional information has resulted in a systemati<* 
and phyletic reinterpretation of certain segments of the genus Vacemium 
(I, 2); also, they have indicated the need for a clarification of the principles 
underlying speciation and related problems (3). 

Once it was clearly established that a knowledge of chromosome number 
was essential in any large breeding program in blueberries, steps were taken 

1 The first, third, and fourth authors are, respectively, senior pomologist, .junior plant 
breeder (temporary appointment), and associate cytologist, Division of Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineeiing, 
Agiieultural Besearch Administration, XT, B. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Mary¬ 
land; the second author is from the New York Botanical Garden, New York, N. Y, 
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to speed up this phase of the work. Various reports in the literature indi- 
(mted that it might be possible to distinguish between the different levels of 
polyploidy more rapidly by means of techniques other than those usually 
employed in the direct counting of ehromosomes. In the beginning, these 
methods offered encouragement for it was noted that, in general, stomate 
size increased and stomate frequency decreased from the diploids through 
the tetraploids and to the hexaploids (15, 14). Also, there was an apparent 
increase in the size of pollen grains correlated with a polypioidal condition. 
However, as the work progressed, aberraneies were noted. They were such 
that complete confidence could not be placed in these types of examinations. 

Since these methods have been successful in other genera and appear to 
lx* effective in restricted portions of our material, there must be some reason 
for their lack of more general application in Vaccinium. Briefly, it is our 
opinion that the extreme variability of the group, together with the com¬ 
plicated line of descent of certain of its segments, has disturbed what, other¬ 
wise, might be an expected morphological pattern in the development of 
the polyploids. 

Morphologically, some of the basic, diploid blueberry species are so dif¬ 
ferent that one is almost tempted to consider the group to have more than 
one line of dcf^cent; ccrtaitdy, if they have diverged from a eommon an- 
eestral stoek, it must have been fairly early in the Tertiary. On’the other 
hand, our work has showji that these divergent elements—in various com¬ 
binations—liave been the source of the allopolyploid species which it con¬ 
tains. Thu.s, in a broad study of the genus Varciniam, we are faced with the 
problems of both divergent and convergent evolutions. The over-all picture 
of the grouj), then, is one with a more-or-less reticulate type of speciation 
(10, Chapter fi). 

Had we been dealing only with simple series of autopolyploids (some of 
Ashich exist iii Vacciuium), the examiuatiou of stomate size and frequency, 
or the relative size of pollen grains, might serve adequately to indicate 
whetlier a given plajit was diploid, tetraploid, or hexaploid. But the fore¬ 
going brief discussion of conditions within the genus, together with the fact 
that our findings in both hybri<l and allopolyploid complexes could not be 
completely relied upon, led us to reject such a method. Instead, it seemed 
safer to rely on a direet examination of the chromosomes to determine their 
number. Several of the standard cytological methods have been used. 

Table 1 is an annotated list of the results of this phase of the work,*^ 
together with additional information from reports in the literature. In some 
instances the material iueluded here was rejicrted as belonging to other 
genera; in every case these are integral parts of the large complex of the 

JiA partial abstract of this report was previously published (5). Certain corrections 
and additions have been iucorporated iu the present paper. 
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A. XH|»loid npwt^B {2n s: 24) 

Variety or description 

Bonree of nmterial 

r. ansfVMtifoHunt AltK>n« 

LowbusU, glabrous, blue fruit 

Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, 

-* 


Hass. 

do 

do 

Buddtown, N. J. 

r.afrococcum ((3^ray) HoUot^ 

Higbbusb, pubescent, black fruit 

Orono, Maine 

do 

do 

Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass. 

do (11 plauta) 

do 

Beltsville, Md. 

do 

do 

Cedar town, Ga. 

r do 

do 

Brunswick, Oa. 

do 

do 

Jackson, Tenn. 

T’'. eae^<xriense Maekenzitr* 

Highbusb, glabrous, blue fruit 

Beltsville, Md. 

do 

do 

Brunswick, Ga. 

r. myrtiUoidi^s Michx> 

liOwbusli, pubescent, frosty blue 

Adirondack Mouti 


fruit 

tains, N. Y. 

do 

do 

Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass. 

r. darrowi Camp* 

Lowbusli, evergreen 

Crestview, Pin. 

V. eiHotiU Chapman^ 

Highbusb, cassena leaved 

Ivaulioe, N. C. 

do 

do 

Munson, Fla. 

do 

Bed flowered, tall 

do 

r. margareitae Ashe*> 

Lowbush, pubescent, dark fruit 

Kdw'ardsvillo, Ala. 

r. paZhdum Aiton^ 

liowbush, glabrous, blue fruit, 
dnlaud t>pe 

Beltsville, Md. 

do 

do 

Pickens, W. C. 

V, tenellum Aiton^ 

Lowhusb, glandular, black fruit 

Ivanhoe, N. (\ 

V. vacillans^ (2 plants) 

Lowbusb, glabious & ])uberubu)t, 

New York Botanic.if 

blue fruit 

Gard(*ii, N. Y. 

r. vat^Uans x afrococcnm^ 

Half high, \ery pubescent, dark 
fruit (from wild) 

do 

r. vaciVans x cacsariense*^ 

iralfhigh, glabious, blue fruit 
(from wild) 

do 

V, elhotUi X tenellum (= F. 

Highbusb, subglaiidulai (from 

Hiunswick, Ga. 

cuihhtrUt (Small) ITphof)* 

wild) 


T'^. caemriense x darrowh*^ 

1—2 Ill., e\ Cl green (from wild) 

Nortbein Florida 

B. Tetraploid species (2u = 48) 



F. Jamarckti Canip<* 

Lowbusli, glabrous, blue fruit 

Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

F. a^trah Small® 

Higblmsh, glabious, blue fiuit 

Plant liidustiy Sla., 
Belta\iilp, Md. 

do 

* * H ildebraud ’ ’ 

J. T. Bush, Tooms 
boro, Ga. 

do 

‘ * Lanier * ’ 

do 

do 

* ‘ Pioneer ’* ^ 

Plant Industry Hta , 
Beltsville, Md. 

do i 

'‘G. Bakei #4’’ 

do 

do 

“1)N—76” (a Ooville selection) 

do 

do 

rint»» 

do 

1\ (near a astral f) 

On upland 

Peteisbuig, Va. 

F. hntto’nii Porter* 

Lowbusb, glaucous lea\es, black 
fruit 

Hpnice Knob, W. Vn. 

J\ eorymhosum L/ 

Highbusb, puliesct'ut, blue fiuit 

Plant rndustj.> Bt.i , 
Beltsville, Md. 

do 

do 

I 

Anold Arboretum. 
Mass. 

do 

i ^‘Kablei” 

South Haven, Midi. 

do 

Orris Williams 

do 

F. hwsvtum Buckley*' 

1 ^Lowbusb, leaves & fruit imbes 

Great Smoky Moun¬ 

I * cent 

tains, Temi. 

r. myrshiitas 

Low'busb, glandului, evergreen 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Tift on, Ga. 

do 

do 

F. simalnivm Small" 

[ Highbusb, noiisuckering 

Mountains, westein 

N. C. 

do 

‘*H. C- selection” 

Newdauds, N. C. 

F. ialletpissae (Cor.) Upbof" 

“Hillciilture selection :j(/^3401 ” 

Edwardsville, Ala. 


TABI^ 1— (Continued) 


r, (u^r taltapume) 

V. (related to tallapusae) 

V. virgaium Aitoni 

JamareJcii x hirsutu'm^ 

r. lamarcTcii x nigrmnilat^ 

(V. lamarckii X wf/reinites) x 
* *ronfmboMum**i^ 
r.-f j 


Variety or description 

3 feet hi^ii 
Coarse plant 

(3'), glandular, black 

fruit 

J^owbuflli, pubescent 

l^owbusk, evergreen 
Halfhigh, leaves subpersistent 


Source of material 

Sugar Valley, Ga, 
Gardeld, Ark. 
Summerton, S. C. 

Plant Industry Sta., 
Beltsville, Md 
do 
do 


Ilalfhigb, glabrous, blue fruit 


Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass. 


€. IViitaploid plants (2iix60) 


F. (cf. virgaium (4x) x amoe 
fivm (6x))« 

r. (cf, aimfdatum (^x)xcon- 
atablaei (6x))® 
r,australr (4x)xashei (dx)^ 


High bush, suckering 
do 

Garden hybrid 


JiOuisville, Ga. 

Grandfather Moun 
tain, N. C. 
Whitesbog, N. J. 


IK Floxaploid species (2n = 72) 


r. vonatablfifi Gray* (6 plants) 
V, amoemum Aiton® 
do 

ashfi Reade™ 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 


Ilighbush, suckering, leaves va¬ 
riable 

Highbush, suckering freely on 
dry land 

do 

‘ * A nne * ’ 

‘ ‘ Baker ^ ’ 

‘ * Blue Bov ’' 

Locke’’* 

‘‘ Long” 

”Ruby ” 

”Suwauee” 

”Pmk bud #1” 


Grandfather Moun¬ 
tain, N. 

Ogechee River Val 
ley, Ga. 

Brunswick, Ga. 
("Jrcstview, Fla. 
Baker, Fla. 

Crest view, Fla. 
do 
do 
do 

Plant Industry Sta., 
Beltsville, Md. 
Munson, Fla. 


® R<"ported here for the first time. 

^ ('ondrins a previous n*porf by Longley (11 ). 

‘’It is not known whether the vaciUauH of the Longley (13) report is to be re¬ 
ferred to V. pailidinn or V. vacillavit of this paper, but probably the latter. 

d The ” r. angustifoluim * ^ of the Longley (11) report; the iionieiielatural type of 
r. auffusiifolium appear to belong to that population known to be diploid. V, pcnnsyl- 
ranicum M’'< is an invalid nam*, bavin" be* n aeple'd to '> non-vacciniaceo id*' t. 

o Although reported here for the first time, part of this material was Ineluded in V. 
vorymhoHum in the Longley (11) report. 

f Confirms the l^ongley (II) r(*}jort, but excludes the material of V. ansfraJ(. 

K Confirms a previous eoiint of this same clone, reported by New’comer (12) as V, 
atrococcum. Although here plac(*d in corymboHum (on the basis of its presence in an 
interbret'diiig tetraploid comnjunit.> ), its morphological affinities are wdth the Mississippi 
Valley V, arkanaanwm, one of the ancestors of the T. (‘orymboaum hybrid complex. For 
details of this coiiijilex, see Camp and Gilly (3), under the discussion of the miotonlc 
species, pp. 347-348. 

h Data taken from the Longley (13) report; for the throe tetraploid hybrids here 
listed, see also footnote g. 

i Reported here for the first time; this should not lie confused with the “ F. riV- 
gaium*' of the Longley and Coville reports (4, 11), for which see footnote 1. 

J Original plant labeled V, (fnbbtni Burnham, but does not exactly match the type 
collecti4>n. We suspect that this is a segregate of a hybrid between a glabrous phase* of 
F. vorymboftum and F. lamarckiL 

k Confirms the Longley (13) report based pn the same individuals, but instead of 
being f\ vh'galwm x corymboaum, the two parents (” rabbiteye” x ”Katherine”) are 
here interjireted to be F. aahei \ F. auairale, 

1 Confirms the report by Longley (13) on similar material, here considered to be 
V. eonatablari instead of the F, pallidum of that report. 

» Confirms the rejiort of liougley (13) on then unnamt*d horticultural varieties be¬ 
longing to this species, liere considered to be included in F. aahei instead of V. inrgafum 
of that report. 
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VBceinieae aud, eveA today, are included in Vaccinium by many atithora. On 
the other hand, the ■group of species with which we have been most concerned 
—the blueberries—has been treated by several authors as a separate genus 
Cpanoeoecus. A discussion of the problems of generic delimitation is outside 
the scope of the present report. 

Where possible, we have re*examined the same plants upon which the 
Ooville and Longley (4, 11) reports were based. Mueh of the material has 
been collected by ourselves iu the course of our field investigations; and 
Swne of it bas been contributed by others.' 


TABLE 2, Other spectes of Varc^nnim nt North Atnnica 


Diploid species (2ii = 24) 

K orassifolium Andr.a 
r. ovatum Pursh*» 

V, parvtfolium 8m.«* 


Variety or description 

Creeping evergreen 
Highbush, evergrf‘en 
Highbush, red fruit 


Source of material 

Atkinson, N. C* 
Oregon Coast 
Northwest Coast 


* Beportod here for the first time, lu 1933 Small erected the genus J[etpothafnnu» foi 
this species; its affinities seem to be with other members of V^ccirtum ^sensu lat.) rathe? 
than with the blueberries. 

b Reported here for the fiist time. Its uffinities seem to be with certain Mexican, 
Bouth American, and African species. 

Reported here for the first time on the basis of un]mblished woik by A. E. Ijongle^. 
Prom its reactions with other member^ of tbo subgenus Kut aenmum, it was pievkmsl? 
proposed that this species would prove to 1>g diploid (2). 


DiseuasiON 

From the foregoing lists, it may be noted that the findings of Longle> 
(11) have been amply eonfirmed, and that Vaccinium and its relatives have 
a ^ries of diploids, tetraploids, and hexaploids. While these rej)orts are as 
yet eonfined to only a portion of the species of North America, Europe, and 
Asia Minor, a consideration of the morphological patterns of the several hun¬ 
dred species known to be in Vaccinium (sensu lat.) would lead to the con¬ 
clusion that this is the general situation within this ividely dispersed group 
Our studies of the North American material in conjunction with the infor¬ 
mation presented here—^together with intensive field investigations in crit¬ 
ical areas—^lead to the conclusion that both antopolyploidy and alloploidx 
have been responsible for the production of these polyploid poi)ulations. This 
has resulted in a complex phyletic pattern in the genus aud has been the 
source of much of the present nomenclatural confusion. 

8 The following kindly furnished material, from the places indicated, for eytological 
studies; Karl Sax, from the Arnold Arboretum; J. M. Batchelor, from Florida and Ala¬ 
bama; F. L. O'Rourke, from near Glenn Dale, Md.; J. L. Murray, from Garfield, Ark.; 
Stanley Johnston, from Michigan; Sam Predson, from Georgia; E. B. Morrow, from 
North Carolina; George Waldo, from Oregon; L. A. Fister, from Jackson, Tcnn.; D. J. 
Crowley, from Long Beach, Wash.; F. B, diandler, from Orono, Me.; Wm. H. Sawyer, 
from Lwiston, Me. 
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Althon^jlh peutapJoid plants are known, no ttiploids^av^ yet been found. 
The pentaidoids are known from the wild and also have been produced freely 
by controlled crossings between tetraploids and hekaploids. That this is also 
the method of origin of the wild pentaploids seems likely for, in each in- 


TABLE 3, Jfkhiio^al Vaccimea6 of Xorth Arturioa^ Europe^ and Attia Mhu>r 


Spf*cies or yariety 


Oxycoccvs ;« 

0* maerocarptis (Ait.) Pors.b 

0. microcarpm Turcz. 

0. ovalifoHus (Michx.) A. E, Porsild® 

0* qmdripetahut Gilib. typical^’ iiuit*»ria,l 
var. rmcrophyllus (Lange) M, P. Porsild 

Pohfroditnn utamntf^um (L.) Greene^ 
rarrinittm:it 

r. vitis-Ulaca L.*‘ 

I*, uHglfio<^um L.* forma microphyllum Lange 
forma genuintim Herder 
arrtostaphyhm L.i 


Chromo¬ 

some 

number 


2n = 24 
2n = 24 
2n=48 

211=48 
2n=48 
2n r 72 
2n = 24 


2n = 24 
2u = 24 
2n=48 
2n = 48 


Houree of data or 
material 


Eastern *North America 

Europe (9) 

Pacific Coast of North 
America 

Europe (9); Maine** 
do 
do 

Eastern North America 

Europe (7) 

Europe (8) 
do 

Native of CaueasuH 
Mountains 


** (’onsidered b> >arlouB authoia to be a section or subgenus of Vacnnum; as Oxy- 
coccus^ it has receiv(*d r(*ceiit systematic attention by Porsild (13). A further study of 
this gronj), now in progrt'ss^ will be jiublished as part of this series of jiapers. 

Periclinal and total jKilyploidy (4x- 48 1 has been experimentally induced in this 
species by the use of colchicine (6). 

R(*ported here for the first time. The binomial based on Vaccmum orycoccun var. 
ovnlifoUum Michx. The 3 collections studied here came from the Cascade Mountains, 
Grays Harbor County, and Long Beach, Wash. 

Material collected near Lewiston, Maine. 

« As jirojiosed by Hngerup, the binomial is invalid iimler the present Rules of Botan¬ 
ical Nomenelnture. The material flowers freely, but does not set seed because of disturb¬ 
ances during lueiosis resulting in abortive pollen. 

^Reported by Longley (II). Although the “ deer berries ’ ’ are a distinct group, the 
s}>eci(‘s of Polyvodium are included in yacnntttm by mauy authors. 

« The species listed here under Vaeetnhm have been (or aie) considered as belong¬ 
ing to segregate genera l>y various authors. 

‘‘All essentially circmn boreal species consisting of 2 fairly distinct forms, one pro¬ 
cumbent and small-leaved, the otb<»r coarser and more erwt. This may be a case of homo- 
})loid divergence, or the coarsei form may yet prove to be polyiiloid. 

‘ On the basis of iirelimiuai} herbarimn studies, both f. mirrophyUnm and f. gcnumvm 
ap]iear to be also present iii North America. A closely related species, V. ovcideniale Gray, 
is found ill the mountains of western North America. Of further interest is the fact that 
largo clone's are kiiovn from the T. uhginosum population on Mt. Marcy, Adirondack 
Mountaius, N. Y., which bear considernbb* resemblance to the western F. orcidenlalr. 

J Reported here for the first time. The chromosome counts were made from plants 
raised ^vom set'd growm iii the experimental greenhouses at the Plant Industry Suition, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


stance, they have been found growing where both tetraploid and hexaploid 
plants were present. These pentaploids vary considerably in fruitfulness; 
some have almost no fruit; others have small crops of fruit which contain 
but few seed; and at least one clone has been found which fruits heavily but 
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h ^sset^tially seedless. In this instance the fruit is of rather large size, 
although lacking in flavor. 

One plant which flowered freel}" in the test plots and bears fruit, was 
found to have a somatic set of 50 ehromosomes (4x-f 2). This is the first 
report of aneuploidy in the genus. Neither aneuploids nor peutaploids are 
likely to give rise to populations worthy of specific recognition, although 
there is a strong possibility that they may yet have considerable horticul¬ 
tural value. 

So far, we have been unable to pay more than passing attention to ineiotic 
phenomena and the physical aspect of individual chromosomes. The work 
of Hagerup (7, 8, 9) on a hexaploid form of Oxycoccus (« Vaccinium) can¬ 
not be taken as an indication of the usual condition of hexaploids in 
Vaccinium, There is little question that the sterility of some few hexaploids 
known to us may be of the same type, and results from improper cleavage 
and ultimate break-down (abortion) of the microspores; certainly this is 
true in various peutaploids. But the high degree of fertility, together with 
the production of hybrid combinations and expected segregate forms, is suffi¬ 
cient proof that normal meiotic processes are involved in the vast tnajority 
of the hexaploids with which we have worked. Our investigations indicate 
that there is relatively no nfore abortive sterility among hexaploids than is 
to be found in tetraploids or diploids. 

In the early years of the blueberry breeding work all material brought 
into the experimental plots from the wild was highly selected, particular 
attention being paid to its fruitfulness, or to some unusual character. Re¬ 
cently, it was suspected that, by selecting in this manner, individuals have 
been studied which, cytologically, were not representative of the natural 
populations. This has since proved to be the case in several instances and 
explains certain of the errors in earlier nomenclatural interpretations based 
on this material. Sin<*e 1938, more and more attention has been paid to the 
aspect of natural populations. In fact, many of the plants used in the present 
report have been random selections, care being taken only that they did not 
deviate from the norm of their particular group. Others have been chosen 
because they presented particular problems of interpretation. Briefly, then, 
attention to these items has permitted us to attack the various problems from 
a broader viewpoint and has given us greater confidence in our general 
conclusions. 

By the very nature of the genu.s, a knowledge of the ehromosoine number 
of individual plants is a necessity in the horticultural development of the 
group. Our present care to see that many of the plants studied are also 
representative of natural* populations is of considerable importance in the 
taxonomic interpretations of its species. And while we certainly do not hold 
that chromosome numbers ultimately determine the nomenclatural dispo- 
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Rition of a set of plants, we do feel that such information is necessary for 
their correct placement in the phyletie scheme of a genus. This paper, then, 
is merely a presentation of one set of basic facts concerning individuals, 
more-or-Iess characteristic of certain wild populations of Vaccwivm and its 
relatives. Additional facts are necessary for the delimitation of species and 
the applicatiofi of a fuiictioiial nomenclature. A discussion of these facts 
and the relations and phyletie development of the species will be taken up 
in later papers, as well as a summary of the factors to be considered in the 
development of new horticultural material. 

SUMMARY 

An annotated lit of the various species of Vaccinium whose chromosome 
jiumbers ar(‘ knowm is ])resented. Among these the following are listed here 
for the first time, 

American specica: The diploids (2n = 24) are: V, anyustifolium, cacsari- 
eHs(, crassifolium, eUioffii, darrowi, margarettae, ovatuni, pallidum^ parvi- 
folium, teuellum, mtcillans, and a complex of hybrid origin and recognized 
in previous literature as V. cuthhertii. The tetraploids (2ns=48) are: F. 
(lusdrale, briifouil, lamarekii, simulafum, fallapusa(, and virgatum. The 
Jiexa])loids (2n - 72) are: V. consfablaei, amovuum, and Pcntaploid 

individuals (2n = 60j and a single aneuploid (2n « 50) (*4x-i2) are also 
reported. Noiuenclatural adjustments have been made in previous reports. 

Asia Minor spictes: A single species from the Oancasus Mountains is 
reported here for the first time: F. arcfosfaphgJos L., a tetraploid (2n == 48). 

A list is also presented of all speeies of eranberry (Ojrffvoceus) recog¬ 
nized ill a recTiitly iiublished study of the group. Recorded here for the first 
time are the ehroinosome numbers of two American species: 0. marcrovarpus 
(Ait.) Pers., a dipli/id (2n = 24). O, oralifolins (Miehx.) A. E. Por.siJd, a 
tetraploid (2n 48) Tlie ‘‘typical” material of 0. quadripefalus Gilib. from 

Maine was found to be the .same* as that reported from European ])lants 
(2ii- 48). 

Several essentially circum-boreal .species of Vaccinium whose ehromo- 
soine complements arc known only from the European material are listed, 
together with notes on jiossible correlations with the North American repre¬ 
sentatives of these same species. 

Borkatt ok PiANT Industry, Unttki) States Department of 
AoRJOrLTURE 
Beltsvilee, Maryiand 

AND 

The New York Botanical Garden 
New York 
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LEPTOSIRA MEDICIANA BORZI 

W. N. Steil 

INTRODUCTION 

Leptosim Mediciana was first found and described by Borzi (1883), who 
observed all of the staj^es in the life cycle except the germination of the 
zygote. Collins (1912) collected the alga in Massachusetts. It has not been 
found at any other time in this country. 

Vischer (1933), fifty years after the discovery of Leptimra Mediciana 
by Borzi, found and described Lepiosira obovata. In this species, he observed 
tJjat the zoospores germinate directly. 

The genus Lipiosira belongs to the Trentopoliliaceae, a family of the 
Ohaetophoi’ales. a comparatively large group of branched green algae the 
cells of wliiidi are unimicleated and possess single parietal chloroplasts. 

In the latter part of February, 1937, the rare epiphytic alga, Lvpttmra 
Mfdiviana, was found gnnving on Coleoehaefe aentata Breb. This alga 
appeared in an aquarium into wliich, about three months earlier, there had 
been ])lanted a small amount of Xdella collected in the vicinity of Mil¬ 
waukee. There can be little doubt that the Cohochaete and the Lepiosira 
W'ere introduced into the aquarium wdth the NdvUa, 

About 80 per cent of the CoUochade plants, which were not produced 
in large iiumbers, bore one or more Lepiosira colonies. Since they w^ere found 
only on the Coleoehaefe colonies and never on the sides of the aquarium, 
the alga, as lias heretofore been reported, is undoubtedly ei)iphytie. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

By means of a hand lens, and sometimes with the naked eye, it was pos¬ 
sible to observe the L(piosir<i on the Coleoehaefe colonies attaehed to the 
sides of the aquarium. The Coleoehaefe colony with the Lepiosira w^as eaiH'- 
fully removed and fixed for about twenty-four hours in a 25 per (*ent chrom- 
acetic solution, washed and dehydrated to 70 per cent alcohol. The plants 
were then stained in a modified Harris’ haematoxylin solution for about 
tw^o hours, w^asJied with water, and gradually dehydrated to absolute ethyl 
alcohol. Some of the colonies w^re eounterstaiiied with a w^eak solution of 
fast green in absolute alcohol. After clearing with xylol, tlie colonies were 
run up to mounting balsam, by passing them through various grades of 
absolute xylol and balsam. 
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1. A i)l!(it()HiK‘r(>jriHpii of t]i(> <>pip1i\ti<« Lfpfosiia Mfdirmna Ii(»i/:i (‘()loi»> hoiji 
by tf hcufata > <K) npprox. Fkj. 2. \ ]>h(>t<>ini( lo^inph of sovtMnl t'olonio 

of L. Mcdictano Horzi })orn(* by r srufain Hiob 50 oppio\. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Leptoaira Mediciaiufy as has been devst^ribed by Borzi, consists of radiating 
branched torulose filaments which taper gradually from base to apex. The 
larger and older cells of the colony are at its center (figs. 1, 2). 

The cell of Leptosira is uniniicleated and contains a single peripheral 
chloroplast of a yellow-green color. The plastid is without a pyrenoid. The 
cytoplasm is highly vacuolate (figs. 3, 4). 

Most of the divisions of the cells of the colony are at right angles to tiie 
length of the filaments, although occasionally oblique divisions occur. Infre¬ 
quently, the divisions are lengthwise in the cells. 

There is a marked thickening of the walls of tlie Leptosira cells, begin¬ 
ning at the base of the filaments, or at the center of the colony (figs. 1, 2). 
As the thickening of the wall increases, the cells at the center of the colony 
form a mat or an incrustation. 

The cells of which the walls become thickened function as zoosporangia. 
In the formation of the zoospores, the cell destined to function as a sporan¬ 
gium undergoes a division into two cells of approximately equal size (fig. 6). 
The next division results in four cells of nearly equal size (fig. 7). Many 
divisions of these cells then o<*(*ur and numerous polygonal cells are formed, 
which round up and become zoospores which escape through a large pore 
in the wall of the sporangium (fig. 8). 

No direct observations could be made on the germination of the zoospores 
since they were not produced in abundance. Whether they germinate di¬ 
rectly or whether they form first Charavh(mA\kQ filaments, wliich ])ro(luce 
four zoospores, as stated by Borzi (1883), could not be det(‘rmine(l. However, 
some/of the prepared slides showed such filaments which invariably con¬ 
tained four sj>ores, each of which closely resembled in structure the 
Leptosira cell. That the zoospores may germinate directly, as has been de¬ 
scribed by Vischer in L. ohoxmia is suggested by the numerous young eolo- 
nies found occasionally in a nearly circular zone on the CoJcochavie colony. 
One of these, an unbnjiiched filament, is shown in figure 4. Another one of 
these, shown in figure 5 is a young branching colony. Earlier and later stages 
were readily found. Zoospores, one of w’^hich is shown in figure 8, were some¬ 
times observed in the prepared slides to be abundant near empty zoospo¬ 
rangia from which they had undoubtedly escaped. Since no motile zoospores 
could be obtained, no attempts w^ere made to stain the flagella of the 
zoospores. 

Neither zoogametes, nor zygotes were at any time observed during the 
course of the investigation extending over a period of about six months. 

SUMMARY 

1. Leptosira Mfdiciana Borzi was found as an epiphyte on Coleochacfe 
sentata Breb. 
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2. The radiatiij^ torulose filaments of the colony form a dense matted 
basal portion. 

3. The cells of the colony divide most frequently at right angles to their 
length. 

4. Any cell may function as a zoosporangium. 

5. In the formation of zoospores, numerous successive divisions oc(Mir 
in the mother (‘ell of the sporangium. 

6. The zoospores, it is suggested, germinate dire(*tly. 

7. Single celled Chm^uciuni-Wke filaments are formed which produce four 
(‘ells, probably spores. 

8. Motile zo()S])or(‘s and zygotes were not observed in Ltpiosira Mediciana 
JBorzi. 

Maik^uette University 
M iiiWATTKEE, Wisconsin 
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COMPARATIVE STRUCTURE OF GREEN LEAVES OF 
ORIENTAL TOBACCO AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 
ON THE STALK IN RELATION TO THEIR 
QUALITY UPON CURING' 

Frederick A. Woup and E. Felton Jones 

Tlie commercial tobaccos produced in different reji:ions of the world 
differ greatly in quality.^ These differences 'are commonly attributed to 
responses induced by differences in soils, climates, and (uiltural practices 
employed. The proximate causes of these variations in quality, however, are 
multiple and complex, and remain far from beiiif? completely understood. 
Even though this is the situation the quality of the final product in each 
region has become stabilized to a high degree in consequence of standardi¬ 
zation of empirical practices involving cultivation, fertilization, harvesting, 
curing, storage during agin^ and fermentation, and other manipulative 
procedures. 

In the case of flue-(*ured toba(*cos, our previous studies (Darkis ci al. 
1936, Wolf and Gross 1937) have shown that quality is closely correlated 
wdth the level at which the leaf is borne on the stalk. Stalk position is in turn 
correlated with the chemical composition of the leaf, both as regards mineral 
and organic components. Furthermore, both chemical composition and leaf 
structure may be modified and hence may be controlled to an important 
degree by the cultural practices of topping (removal of the inflorescence) 
and sKckering (removal of axillary buds that develop after decapitation). 
A body of additional unpublished data from our studies gives further sup¬ 
port to these conclusions. Numerous studies involving causes of differences 
in quality of types of tobacco other than the flue-cured varieties, grown in 
this country or in other areas, are neither so extensive nor intensive, and 
the results are consequently less precise (Nelson 1928, Herthold 1929a, 
1929b, Smirnov 1933, Avery 1934, de Montero 1938). 

During the past four seasons oriental or Turkish types of tobaccH) have 
been grown at the Tobacco Experiment Stations at Chatham, Va., and 

3 Htadies conducted in cooperation with the Department of Cliemiatry, Duke ITiuv(*r 
sity. Acknowledgment is made of aid given by Drs. F. R. Darkis and P. M. Gross of thnt 
Departm'mt. The hol]> of Miss Nancy Bentley and Miss nirlstina Cliangaris is also acknowl 
edged with gratitude. 

2 The meaning of the term 'Equality,’’ as applied to oriental tobaccos, cannot ho do 
fined adequately. It includes many features whose appraisal by tobacconists has been 
gained largely from experience. Judgment of quality has been perfected by them to the 
extent that it may be regarded as an art. Tobacconists, to judge quality, employ the senses 
of touch, sight, and smell, arranged in order of importance. 
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Oxford, N. C. Ill comvection with this Avork it aiipeareil advisable to give 
consideration to the problem of quality of the product by utilizing methods 
of study patterned after those that had been employed previously in studies 
of quality among flue-cured varieties of tobai'co. The present report is 
concerned with the results obtained from such studies. 



Fig. 1. Oidei of jouitnal of loaves in harvesting Tuikish to\)aceo, i elation of stalk 
position to quality and to usage by the American tohaeeo industry, and probable grades as 
customarily employed in the Near Fast. Gradation on the basis of stalk position may not 
be adhered to strictly in actual practice, but nevertheless serves as a general guide. 

There are numerous kinds of oriental tobaeeo, eaeh eharaeteristio of the 
region or (listri(d in which it is fTrowm and marketed. Each iliffers from the 
oth(n‘s in quality, some to a very marked dec:ree, as indicated by differeuees 
in shape, color, and texture of the leaf, and by differences in combustibility. 
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arotxm, flavor, etc. Thene tobaccos have been grouped, however, into a small 
number of types, the most important of which are designated as Samsoim, 
Smyrna, Cavalla, and Xanthi. 

In the cultivation of Turkish tobacco, from 50,000 to 70,000 plants per' 
acre are grown, approximately ten times the number employed with flue- 
cured varieties. As a consequence of such close planting, the individual 
plants have slender stems, their leaves are small, and many varieties attain 
a stature of only about a meter. Leaves are harvested as they mature, begin¬ 
ning with the lowermost and progressing toward the top of the stalk, a proc¬ 
ess called ^‘priming/' Experience alone is the basis for judging when leaves 
are in prime condition. The quality of cured leaves may be sharply lowered 
if leaves are primed when they are either premature or over-ripe. ILsually 
the removal of from 6 to 9 gatherings, called hands/’ is required to com¬ 
plete the harvesting. The leaves are cured by air-drying. It is well known 
that stalk position is of primary importance in determining quality of the 
cured leaves; leaves of poorest quality are obtaiiiecl from the first hand, and 
quality improves with each successive gathering thereafter (fig. 1). 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Five varieties of oriental tobacco, representing four important types, 
were used in the present studies: (1) Broussa of the Samsoun type from 
northern Turkey; (2) Ayassolouk, typical of Smyrna tobacco gronn in 
western Turkey; (3) Stanimaka, representing the Cavalla type, from Bul¬ 
garia ; and (4) Yenige and Djebel, of the Xanthi type, from northern (ireece 
and Bulgaria. Cultivation of the latter kind is restricted to mountainous 
regions. 

Seedlings were transplanted into the field during early May, and were 
spaced approximately 5 inches apart in rows which were 20 inches apart. 
Details regarding the soil, preparation of the field for planting, fertilization, 
cultivation, and rainfall—^all important factors in the growth of oriental 
tobacco—are omitted for the reason that they are not regarded as pertinent 
to this report. 

Three typical plants of each variety were selected for detailed analysis. 
As the leaves of these selected plants matured they were primed, and deter¬ 
minations were made of weight, area, thickness, and shape. 

Leaf area, of both green and cured leaves, was determined by tracing 
the leaf upon a paper pattern which w^as weighed and compared with the 
weight of a paper standard of known area. Leaf thickness was measured 
by means of a Randall and.Stickney gauge caliper provided with an 8 oz. 
wf^ight and calibrated in units of 0.001 cm. Since a tobacco leaf is variable 
in thickness an average figure was obtauied from a series of 6-10 measure¬ 
ments of each lamina f 12-20 per leaf). These measurements were made 
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alonj? a line exteiKliiij? from the leaf base to the tip, midway between the 
midrib and the marjrin. Leaf thickness was also determined by measurement 
of sections of leaf tissue prepared as follows: Samples of laminar tissue 
from leaves borne at a (‘orrespondinp: level on near-by plants were preserved 
in a formalin—aeetic-acid—alcohol solution. The.se samples were dehy¬ 
drated, embedded in paraffin, sectioned at a thickness of 25 fj and stained 
with fast green. Crystals of the type known as druses are very abundant 
in leaves of oriental tobacco. These crystals, instead of being composed of 
(*alcium oxalate, as is commonly the case in seed plants, may be presumed, 



Flo. 2. Konio t\p(*n of ti*i('lionK‘.s fioin Turki'ili tobiu'oo. Thoir length may exeied from 
two to three times the thiekne.ss of the inteiweiiuil parts of the leaf. A, hair w'ith nnieeihilar 
gland at tip; B, with iiiulticelliilai gland; C, slioit-stalkod hair with multicellular gland; 
]), lion glandular hair. 

L'om the work of llidgway (1916), to be eompo.sed chiefly of calcium, 
potassium, and magne.sium salts of citric and malic acids. The presence of 
these crystals interfered with the preparution of satisfactory sections. The 
difficulty of cutting suitable sections was in large measure obviated, how’ever, 
by storing leaves in a moist chamber for 48 to 72 hours prior to fixation. 
Under these conditions the crystalline deposits largely disappear and make 
it easy to section embedded leaves. 
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The length and width of each leaf were determined from measurements 
of the paper patterns. Leaf length was regarded as the distance from leaf 
base to leaf tip, and leaf width as the distance across the broadest portion. 
In the figures as given for the length-width ratio, the width is considered 
as 1.00. 

Hairs (trichomes; fig. 2) and stomata are present on both surfaces of 
tobacco leaves but whether each structure is equally as numerous on each 
surface remains unknown. Consideration was given in the ])resent study 
to the number of hairs and stomata per unit area on the lower leaf surface. 
The materials examined consisted of portions of the lower epidermis stripped 
from the median region, using four leaves from each sampling. Examinations 
of epidermal strippings and counts for hairs were made with the low-j)ower 
magnification of a microscope (100 x). The figure j)resented for each de¬ 
termination is an average of four counts from ea(*h of the four leaves 
examined. An average measurement of maximum length and wddth of 16 
stomata, as seen by high-power magnification (350 x), was used in com¬ 
puting the volume of the stomatal apparatus. To calculate the volume of 
the stomatal apparatus, i.e., the pair of guard cells, it was regarded as an 

ellipsoid, and the formula: Volume^—in which D lengtli and 

o 

d = diameter, w^as applied. 

RESULTS 

Since each Turkish tobacco plant produces from 25 to 40 leaves Ihe data 
are too voluminous to be presented in their entirety. For this reason tabu¬ 
lations of averages have been assembled. In table 1, which relates to the 
dimensions, area, and weight of the leaves produced, aiid of their changes 
in siie during curing, each figure represents an average of 75-120 measure¬ 
ments; and figures dealing with ratio of leaf length to leaf width, ^^idth 
being regarded as unity, repre.sent twice as many measurements. 

Each figure in table 2 represents 20-100 measurements, whereas each 
of those in table 3 represents approximately six times as many, and each 
figure in table 4 is derived from a inmimum of 16 determinations. 

As regards height of plants and size of leaves, the plants used in these 
studies compare favorably with the same varieties when grown in the Near 
East, as confirmed by observers familiar with oriental tobac(*o who have 
seen our plantings. Differences betw'een varieties are apparent in table 1. 
Djebel, an early-flowering variety, has the smallest plants and its yield is 
lowest. Broussa, Ayassolouk and Stanimaka, late-flowering varieties, yield 
most, and Yenige, which is intermediate in date of flow^ering, is also inter¬ 
mediate in yield. 

That a definite leaf shape is characteristic of each variety is suggested 
by the length-width ratios. The leaves of Broussa are petiolate and lack 
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auricles, or at most have narrow ribbon-like auricles. L(*aves of this type 
are termed ‘‘koiilaksis” (earless). The leaves of Djebel, Ayassoiouk, and 
Stanimaka are sessile, havinjjr broad auricles, and are of the type called 
“kabakoiilak^’ (broad-eared); those of Yeni^ijre, also sessile, are narrow 
and lancet-shaped, a type called “sirdilli” (ox-toii"ue-Hke). 

Dnrin< 2 : curin<r of the leaves shrinkage in length is pro])ortioiiately less 
ilia]) slirinka^e in widtli. This condition may be presumed to arise in con- 
secpience of th(‘ position of the ‘‘skeletar’ tissues, i.e., the midrib and larj»:er 

TABLE 1. f((i1uves of ihr hares of five varieties of oriental tohaeeo. 
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Hr>73 
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(Ireen 

19.4 

21,2 

18.4 
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21.0 
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1 .Tu 

2.82 

' 1.83 
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2.99 

ratio of loaves 

(Hired 

1.78 

•>,34 

1.98 

1.74 

2,20 

Total l(*af woijyht per 

Green 

Ml.l 
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121.4 

69.1 
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14.5 
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secondary veins. The loss in leaf area durin<r curing’ raiifres between 30 and 
40 per cent, and tliere is no reason for believinjjr that amount of reduction 
in size is characteristic' of a <>‘iven variety. This opinion is supported in part 
by other data assembled in tables 2 and 3. 

Apprec'iation can be gained from data in table 2 of differences amonjr 
oriental varieties in leaf size and sha))e at the different stalk positions, and 
of the chan<»'es in length-width ratios which occur during* curinjr. 

It is apparent from table 2 that the larjrest leaves occur near the base 
of the stalk and are those usually removed at the second or third priming*. 
J^roportion of leaf lenjith to width varies with primings in some varieties 
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but does not do so in oth^*». In the eases of Broussa and Yenijfe, except for 
the last primiugr, the leaves become proportionately longer in relation to 
their width as one progi^resses from the bottom toward the top of the stalk. 
Premature harvesting of the uppermost leaves occasioned by extremely dry 
weather may account for this exception. The leaves of Ayassolouk, on the 
other hand, tend to become wider in proportion to their length as the tip 

TABLE 2. Step and shape of oruninl tohacco leaves of snernl vautHes in relation 
to level on the stalh 


be 

a 


5 


bi 


Priariug 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

A\e\ 

Broussa 

(4roen 

167.3 i 

261.9 

254.6 

187.2 

120.9 

53.3 

174.2 

(Samsouu) 

Cured 

108.8 

166.2 

168.7 

121.2 

76.2 

35.1 

112.7 

Yenige 

Green 

138.1 

246.7 

188.9 

141.0 

81.3 

41.4 

139.6 

(Xaiithi) 

C^ired 

88.6 

165.1 

122.7 

88.4 

55.2 

26.3 

91.1 

Htanimaka 

Green 

177.0 

293.1 

266.7 

186.1 

85.1 

39.1 

179.5 

(Ca valla) 

(^ired 

111.8 

174.3 

165.C 

112.3 

52.3 

23.9 

106.9 

Djobol 

(Xantlii) 

Green 

88.0 

144.3 

153.4 

90.8 ‘ 



119.1 

(^ired 

54.7 

92.5 1 

— ! 
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62.7 



76.4 
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G reen 
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277.4 ! 
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129.8 

66.9 
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(Smyrna) 

Cured 

149.7 

187.6 I 

1 

149.9 

79.0 

42.6 

31.9 

99.5 

Bioussa 

Green 

1.41 

1.51 

1.55 

1,66 

1.74 

1.61 

1.5S 

(Samsoun) 

Cured 

1.57 


1.78 

1.81 1 

1.76 

1.75 

1.73 

Yeuige 

Gieeu 

2.44 

2.63 

2.86 

2.87 

2.91 

2.82 

2.75 

(Xaiithi) 

(^ired 

3.05 

2.98 

3.09 

3.19 

j 

3.20 

3.11 

3.10 

Htanimaka 

G reeii 

1.79 

1.80 

1.83 

1.88 

1.80 

1.78 

1.81 

((^avalla) 

(^ued 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

2.15 

1.96 

1.84 

1.9S 

Bjebel 

G reeii 

1.60 

1.51 

1.52 

1.64 



1.5S 

(Xanthi) 

Cured 

1,80 

1.84 

1.75 

1,67 



1.76 

Ayassolouk 

(jrreen 

2,12 

1.98 

2.05 

1.99 

1.95 

1.90 

2.00 

(Smyrna) 

Cured 

2.33 

" 0 oo 

2,21 

2.16 

1.95 

1.93 

2.14 


of the stalk is approached. All the leaves of Stajiiinaka, however, tend to 
be alike in length-width ratio, regardless of their stalk position. 

The data in table 3 deal with differences in leaf thickness, in per cent of 
dry substance, and in shrinkage, during curing, of successive primings. 

In all varieties studied, the thickest leaves were in the first priming, and 
they progressively become thinner toward the top of the stalk. The figures 
representing thickness of kixth primings are in each case in error as shown 
by diagrantmatic representations of cross sections of Bronssa, Yeiiige, and 
Ayassolouk leaves (figs. 3, 4, 5). The error in measurements with the caliper 
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arose because the diameter of the circular disk of the calipers which comes 
in contact with the leaf is approximately 6.0 mni., a distance exceeding? that 
between the veins of small leaves. 


TABIjE 3. ThicVness of grein leaves, water loss, and shrinj^age during curing of 
several varieties of oriental iohacco. 


Brousaii 

(Samaoun) 

Yenigc* 

(Xaiitlii) 


1st 

305 

297 


2iid 

290 

295 


Priming 
4th 


3i'(i 

278 

257 


254 

247 


5th 

249 

226 


6th 

262 

256 


Av»M;igc t)n(‘kne«a of 
lojivoa, 


Staninmka 

(Oavalla') 

I) johol 
(Xaiithi) 


.325 

.328 


272 

.302 


235 

286 


243 

241 


218 


249 


Ayosaolouk 
(Suiv run ) 


273 I 260 


234 


234 


238 


TJeductioii of loaf aioa 
during ruring to per 
real of gi*(*(’n leaf 
aiea 


Aveiage dr\ weight of 
cured leaf aa per cent 
of green leaf weight 


IlrouHaa 
(Saiusouu > 

Veiiige 
(Xaiithi) 

Stanimaka 
((''a^ allal 

l).jel>el 
(Xaiithi) 

Ay a.saolouk 
(Smyrna) 

Bum.saa, 

(Samsoun) 

V(‘iiige 
(Xaiithi) 

Staiiiiiiaka 
(<^l^ alia) 

T) jebel 
(Ximthi) 

Ayassolouk 

(Smyrna) 


64.6 

64.2 

6.1.2 

62.2 

62.1 

14.1 

11.1 

11.7 

12.9 

12.0 


63.5 

66.9 

,59.5 

64.1 

67.6 

V* 2 

10.3 

11.8 

12.9 

12.9 


66.2 

6.5.0 

62.1 

66.2 

63.8 

14,0 

13.7 

14.6 

13.7 

16.6 


64.7 

62.7 

60.3 

69.0 

60.9 

15.5 

1.5.0 

15.7 

18.1 

17.9 


63.0. 

67.9 

61.5 

63,7 

17.6 

1,5.3 

17.5 

19.6 


65.8 

63.5 

61.1 

64.4 

19.0 

15.3 

18.5 

19.8 


It is a common impression gained largely through the sense of touch that 
the upper leaves are thickest. This erroneous impression arises from (a) the 
large proportion of veins to hilerveinal tissue in small leaves, with conse- 
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queut greater rigidity; (b) the compactness of mesophyll cells, a feature 
that favors rigidity; (e) the much denser population of hairs that offers 
greater resistance to compression; and (d) the somewhat thicker cuticle of 



Fig. 3 (upper row). Reini-diagramiimtic skotehes, dnnMi to the s;mu* settle, of erttss 
sections of leaves of Broussa tobacco, showing leaf thickness, constitut'iit cell size, and 
arrangement of cells. A, from first priming; B, from thiid priming; (\ from fifth ])riTning; 
1), from seventh priming. The upj)er horizontnlly arranged cells ate nitper (‘jndeimis, lie* 
subjacent vertically arranged cells arc palisade paienchyina, the loosely arrang(‘d, irr(*giihn 
cells beneath the palisade parenchyma are spongy jtarenchym t, and the lowtu*, hot iz mttilly 
airanged cells are lower <‘])idennis. The trichomes or hairs jirodnced by both tlu' upper and 
lower einderniis are not shown. Fig. 4' (middle row), (hoss siytions of haves of Vtmige 
tobacco, drawn to scale, r(‘})resenting semi-diagiaminaticnlly leaf thickness, c *11 size, and 
ceil arrangement of leaves of different jtrimings; A, fiom leaves of the first hand; H, from 
the third hand; C\ from the fiftli hand; and I), from the seventli hand. The median tissues 
are palisade parenchyma above, and spongy parenchyma below. Leaf hairs are not shown. 
FiO. 5 (lower row). Hemi-diagramraatic representations, drawn to scale, of cr(»ss sections 
of Ayassolouk tobacco leaves. Belative leaf thickness nnd constituent cell size and cell 
arrangement from leaves of different primings are shown; A, taken from the first hand, 
B, from the third; C, fiom the fifth; and D, fiom the seventh. None of the triclioines is 
shown. 

* 

the uppermost loaves, pry weight iwereases with iiiereased level of the leaf 
on ttae stalk;, and is ^proximately 50 per cent greater in the uppermost 
leaves than in those of the first priming. 
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The data do not indicate si^riiificant differences in shriukajye of leaves at 
different stalk positions. 

The population of j>:landular hairs and that of stomata per unit area of 
leaf, on the lower leaf surface, at four levels of insertion, are shown in 
table 4. 

It is apparent that there are many more jsriandular hairs per unit area 
of leaf on the smallest leaves than on the larjijest ones, the calculations indi¬ 
cating 2~5 limes as many. Moreover there are 50-100 per cent more stomata 


TAIITjK 4. Comparison of vaiiHits of oriental tobacco as to population of glandular 
hairs and stomata on tht lower leaf surface. 




Number 

Approximate 

Number 

Volume of 

Variety 

Stalk r<*gion 

of 

number of hairs 

of 

stomatal 

liairs per 

])er entire lower 

stomata 

apparatus, 




leaf surface 

per cm .2 


Lower 

1577 

263,832 


22,209 

Uroussa 

tjower median 

1106 

289,561 

1269 

27,635 

(Samson 11 ) 

TTj)per median 

1739 

325,541 

1447 

21,800 

pper 

3571 

311,034 

1757 

16,070 



877 

121,113 


29,289 

Veiiige 

J /owei median 

729 

138,510 

1187 

37,016 

(Xaiithi) 

I pper median 

12(59 

140,859 

1692 

26,416 

tTj)per 

3(561 

151,545 

1724 

20,116 


Tjower 

810 

148,080 


25,652 

Staiiiinaka 

Jjouer median 

641 

144,856 

970 

28,021 

((’a valla) 

Tipper median 

1(565 

141,691 

1757 

25,128 

rpiMT 

2976 

148,800 

1709 

17,899 


Lol^er 

787 

125,920 


23,836 

Dicbol 

Lower median 

740 

130.720 

943 

32,242 

(Xiiuthi) 

fliper median 

1070 

138,463 

1546 

38,314 

L^pper 

1533 1 

141,012 

1773 

23,620 


on unit areas of small leaves than on those of large ones. Unfortunately 
total area of eacli leaf from whieh the strippings were made was not mea¬ 
sured. Approximations of the number of hairs on the lower side of the 
leaves for tlie four indicated i*egions were therefore caleulated on the basis 
of leaf sizes as represented in tabl(» 2. On this basis, interpretation of the cal¬ 
culated numbers of hairs per leaf would indicate, for a given variety, that 
each leaf tends to have the same hair population. 

The average volume of the stomatal apparatus of large leaves is in turn 
greater than that of small leaves. Presumably differences between leaves in 
volume of stomatal apparatus are of the same magnitude as those of the 
other leaf eells and tliis faetor is therefore correlated with leaf size. 

INTEKPRETATIVE DISCTTSSION 

Upon attempting to elucidate the proximate eauses of differences in 
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quality of Turkish tobacros, the evidence indicates that these causes center 
arouixd certain interrelated and mutually interdependent factors, as follows; 

(1) Leaf size is correlated with stalk position j 

(2) Leaf size is correlated with cell size; 

(3) Differences in quality are correlated with differences in metabolic 
activity of leaves borne at different stalk positions; 

(4) Increase in population density of jrlandular hairs and other trich- 
onies per unit area of lower leaf surface is correlated with increase in quality 
of tobaccos. 

Each of these factors, in turn, will be f>:iven separate (*onsideration, 
althoug:h each one is intimately related to and has bearing: on each of the 
others. For this reason it is essential that this entire discussion be considered 
as a unit so as to avoid isolating: ideas from their context. 

1. Leaf Size and Stalk Position. As shown by data in table 2, the 
largest leaves produced in oriental tobaccos occur along the basal portion 
of the stalk. It is well known among tobacconists that quality of Turkish 
types is correlated with the level at which the leaves are borne on the stalks 
and that high quality is seldom if ever to be found in lowermost leaves but 
rather in the smallest uppermost ones. Furthermore, there are reasons for 
believing that no matter how small the lowwmost leaves, they can never be 
made to possess high quality. Such leaves, regardless of care during curing, 
are not acceptable for export and have almost never been utilized by the 
American tobacco industry. 

The application of excessive amounts of fertilizer, or the wide spacing 
of plants may cause all the leaves of a plant to be larger than is normal 
for ^ given variety. As a consequence all leaves on such plants are lowered 
in quality. This conclusion is supported not only by results obtained in 
onr own production of Turkish tobaccos but also by the experiences of many 
persons well informed on tobacco culture in tlie Near East. An understand¬ 
ing of the underlying causes of this decline in quality with increase iii leaf 
size must take into account the f^^ct that, in the Near East, tobacco has 
been cultivated for years in soils of low natural fertility and in areas having 
protracted periods without appreciable rainfall. Under such influences the 
plants are dwarfed. Then, as an additive cause for dwarfing, account must 
be taken of the fact that competition for water, nutrients, and light has 
been intensified by the cultural practice of close-spacing in the field. Under 
these conditions it should be anticipated that the tobacco plants would be 
depauperate pud would differ structurally and physiologically from plants 
grown under conditions which would permit vigorous development. 

2. Leaf Size and Cell Size. Avery (1933), studying the development 
of leaves of Havana, Cuban Shade, and Cash varieties of tobacco, found that 
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wh<Mi the leaves attained ap})roximately from one-sixth to one-fifth of their 
mature size their full complement of parenchyma cells had already been 
formed. Subsequent jrrowth of leaves was due, therefore, not to the produc¬ 
tion of new cells but to eiilarjrement of cells already formed. It may be 
implied from these observations that all mature tobacco leaves of a {riven 
variety, re^rardless of size, presumably contain approximately the same 
number of cells. This proved to be true with flue-cured tobacco leaves in 
which a study was made of structural chan{res induced by topping? and 
suckerin{r practices (Wolf and Gross 1937), 

From examination of cr(»ss sections of leaves of Tirrkish tobac(*o from 
different stalk positions (fi{rs. 3, 4, 5), it may be concluded that in Turkish 
toba(*co also each leal of a {riven variety has apj)roximately the same number 
of cells. The volume of intercellular spaces is proportioiiately {rreater in 
larjre leaves than in smaller ones, but even if this fact be disre{rarded, there 
a])pears to be direct correlation between leaf size and constituent cell size. 
Attempts to establish smdi (correlation by measurements of mesophyll cells 
were not made because of difficulties inherent in nn^asurinj? cells so irrejrular 
in shape. The volume of the stomatal (^ells of leaves of different sizes, how¬ 
ever (table 4) indicates the existence of (correlation b('tween leaf size and 
size of stomatal (*ells, and it is a reasonable assumption therefore that leaf 
size and size of other (constituent (cells is also (correlated. 

If the problem of securing*: (piality like that in ori(mtal tobacco types 
involved simply the production of ])lants having: small leaves, (composed of 
small cells, it should be possible to jiTow tobac(*() havinjr su(ch quality by use 
of .seed from other {renctic tyi)es, provided the same practi(ces of cultivating, 
harvestinix, and curin<^ were followed. Our limited attempts to accomplish 
this by use of flue-cured types have not realiz(*d this {roal. In extenuation, 
it must be remembered that the development of quality characteristic of 
Turkish types has been a(*(complished in ivsponse both to (mvironmental 
factors actiiiji; over a period of 200 or more years, and indubitably also to 
heiTditary factors. 

From our limited observations it may be pointed out, as haviujr bearinjr 
on the influence of heredity, that plants havi)i" up])er leaves larger than 
average may be secured by judicious seed-])lant sel(H‘ti()n. Moreover the 
quality of upper leaves from prog('iiy thus selected is indicated to be high. 
Further evidence of the relation of Imreditary factors to quality that appears 
to have more fundamental significance than results of selection for increased 
leaf size is the fa(‘t that the t()bac(*os produced have improved in ea(*h suc¬ 
cessive crop over the four-year period of these experiments. Instead, accord¬ 
ing to common opinion, a gradual deterioration of quality should have been 
expected. 
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3. Metabolic Activity of Leaves at Different Stalk Positions. Proof of 
diffeirenoes in metabolic activity between leaves produced at different stalk 
positions rests upon a body of evidence, both direct and indirect, as follows: 

(a) The dry substance content of leaves, as calculated on a jrreen wei*?ht 
basis (table 3), increases progressively upward on the stalk, and may be 
at least 50 per cent greater in the uppermost leaves than in the basal ones. 
Undoubtedly a portion of this increase in the upper leaves may be accounted 
for by their greater proportion of cell wall substance (cellulose and cellulose¬ 
like materials), as may be inferred from examination of figures 3, 4, and 5. 
There should also be relatively more protoplasmic material and less vacuolar 
material in small cells than in large ones. Prom chemical analyses, to be 
presented in another report, it can be shown that sigjiificant differences 
exist in carbohydrates, proteins, and minerals between leaves borne at 
different levels. 

(b) Leaves from different stalk jmsitions, as shown by the varieties 
Broussa, Yenige, and Ayassolouk (table 8), differ in shape. The fact that 
they progressively tend to become relatively longer and naiTowfT, or else 
shorter and wider, upwards on the stalk, is not believed to be fortuitous. 
Instead it is related to physiological unbalance in axial and abaxial forces, 
perhaps hormonal in nature, that control leaf shape. That such is the case 
w^as postulated to explain differences in length-width ratio of flue-mired 
tobacco leaves in response to topping and suckering practices (Wolf and 
Gross 1937). This unbalance with Turkish types of tobacco, which normally 
do not require topping and suckering, can be interpreted, however, as a 
response to priming only. With the removal of hand after hand, there 
remains a smaller and smaller functional leaf area, whereas the root and 
stalk systems remain intact. 

It was pointed out long ago by Zalenski (1904) in studies on structure 
of tobacco leaves that the higher the leaf position on the stalk the smaller 
the size of constituent cells, the smaller their stomata, the thicker their 
cuticle and the stronger their relative development of mechani(‘al tissues. 
He found that these u})per leaves have a higher rate of assimilation and 
transpiration and inter])reted the anatomical features therefore to indicate 
xeromorphism. This explanation completely ignores responses tliat seem 
traceable rather to physiological unbalance. 

That priming, per se, can induce responses does not appear previously 
to have been taken into consideration by anyone. Data on length-width ratio 
of leaves from our previous studies (Wolf and Gross 1937) if regrouped, 
show that primings has a real ynfluence which was indeed overlooked. This 
can best be shqwn by the rearrangement of our previous data shown in 
table 5. 

The leaves of low-topped plants are seen to become progressively wider 
toward the top of the plant, those of the non-topped ones progressively 
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TABLE 5. SditponMr of flue-cure^ tobacco to topping and sucVering; from tables 
/, Sf Wolf and Gtohh W37y grouped by primings. 


Length-width ratio 


Priming 

-- _ 


_ 


Low-toppbig 

High-topping 

Non-topping 

Ifit 

1.802 

1.871 

1.845 

2nd 

1.785 

1.797 

1.905 

3r(l 

1.709 

Lino 

L9S7 

4th 

1.754 

1.950 

1.994 

fith 

1.008 

1.954 

2.195 


longer, and the length-width ratio of high-topped ones is least modified. To 
aeeount for the ehaiiges in leaf shape in non-topped ])lanls priming appears 
to constitute the sole causal factor, and these resultant changes must be 
regarded as compensatory. The physiological unbalance from priming, indi¬ 
cated by changes in leaf shape, however, is not the same in all Turkish types, 
as shown in table 8. With some varieties the axial forces operating in deter¬ 
mination of leaf shape may be(*onie progressively more and more dominant 
as haiwesting ])roceeds; with other varieties both axial and abaxial forces 
may tend to remain balanced, or with other ones the abaxial forces may 
gain the ascendancy. 

Profound comi)ensatory responses, tlien, occur in tobacco plants that 
are ^‘maimed’’ eitlier by toi)ping, suckering, or priming, and are to be 
compared with those iiuhn^ed aiu(»ng other kinds of plants. For example, 
fruit growers, gardeners, and florists have long employecl^uch practices 
as thinning of fruit, removal of flo^^er buds and branch buds, root-pruning, 
withholding of nutrients and water, judicious spacing of plants, leaf- 
])runing. etc., to modify the size and (puility of the products grown for 
harv(‘sting. Sucli responses ])i*ove the well-known fact, sometimes overlooked 
and unappreciated in experimentation, that the entire plant is a unit, behav¬ 
ing as a (M)ordiiiate(l interde])enilent entity, and that the removal of any 
part indu(*es responses in the “maimed’’ remainder. Such responses are 
fumlamentally analogous to Le Chatelier’s ])hysico-chemical ju’inciple which 
slates in elfetd that if some stress, as for exam))le cliange in temperature, 
])i*essure, or concentration is brought to hear on a system in equilibrium 
and the equilibrium is thereby displaced, a change in the system occurs in 
that direction which t(*nds to minimize the effect of the stress. A similar 
basic principle, as applied to living things, has been concisely brought into 
perspective by Cannon (1929) and is designated by him as liomeostasis. 
Included in homeostasis are all those coordinated physiological reactions 
which function to maintain the steady states or equilibria in living 
organisms. 

(<*) The rate of growth of the upper leaves of tobacco is slower than 
that of the lower ones. This fact was pointed out by Berthold (1929a), and 
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is a matter of common knowledjye among tobacco growers. Decrease in 
growth rate or decrease in metabolic activity is no doubt causally related 
to the age of the plant as a unit. The prevalence of supra-optimal tempera¬ 
ture and light might serve as an additive cause of retardation of growth 
toward the end of summer. In any event, if Turkish tobacco grows inter¬ 
mittently and matures quickly the cro]) tends to be of poor quality, whereas 
if growth and maturity proceed uniformly and slowly, according to a typii-al 
growth pattern, the tobaccos will be of better quality. 

4. Glandular Hairs and Quality. The hands and clothing of workers 
who harvest tobacco become covered with ^^gum.^’ This gum consists of the 
exudate from glandular hairs that coat the leaves, stem, and infloi’esceu<*e, 
admixed with fragments of the hairs themselves. Glandulai* hairs and other 
ti’ichomes arise singly from epidermal cells, as is well known. Avery (1933) 
pointed out that tlie formation of new epidermal (*ells eeases shortly in ad¬ 
vance of cessatio)! of production of new mesophyll-tissue cells. Each leaf 
from a single individual plant appears, from the pre.sent observations (table 
4), to possess substantially the same number of hairs That each such leaf 
has the same hair population could be establislied with finality, however, 
only by determining at what stage of leaf development tlie j)r(Klnetion oT 
new hairs ceases. Apparently sueh studies have never been made. 

As is strikingly shown in table 4, the number of hairs per unit area of 
lower leaf surface is inversely proportional to leaf s]''(\ These results may 
be interpreted as showing that the amount of exudate is also inversely pro- 
])ortiorial to leaf size. Moreover, the warm weathoi' that obtains as the season 
advances seems to .stimulate increased activity of the glandular hairs so tliat 
droplets of exudate aeeumulate along Ihe sides of the hairs and may even 
appear as ])ools or films around their bases. 

The chemical nature of this exudate from the glandular hairs of tobacco 
leaves has been studied by several investigators but as yet our knowledge 
of it is quit(* incom])lete. According to a recent summary by liruchner, 
(1936) investigators seem in accord that the exudate is a mixture of rosins 
or waxes and ethereal oils. These waxes, like the ethereal oils, ar(‘ consti¬ 
tuted of a mixture of aliphatic, hydro-aromatic and aromatic materials. 
Quite a few of the components have been isolated and their elementary 
composition and physical properties have beeji determined. During growth 
of a tobacco plant, and also during curing and fermentation, tJiis exudate 
changes continuously by autooxidation and polymerization. 

Tobacconists generally are of the oj)ini()ii that both flavor and odor of 
smoking tobaccos are directly correlated with the (*ontent of resins of tlie 
tobacco. This matter is summarized in tlie treatise of Briichner J936, vide 
p. 246) as follows: ^‘Auf Grund der vorliegenden Untersuclumgen kommeii 
wir zn deni Brgebnis das der Qualitat dcs Tabaks, die bekanntlieh inir aus 
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(lein Ziisamiiieiiwirkeu aller Tabakii)haltKk6r}>er restlos erklarbar ist, im 
alljrmein in einen direkten Verhaltnis zii seiiiem Harzgehalt ateht.’’'* 

Aroma in tobaccos has long been regarde<l as an elusive quality. In the 
case of Turkish tobaccos, the evidence outlined above may be interpreted 
to indi(*ate that the characteristic aromas arise mainly from the glandular 
exudate. This interi)retatioii rests mainly upon the observations that with 
])r<)gressive decrease in size of loaves there is a corresponding increase both 
in density of glandular hair j)<)])ulation and in volume of aroma. Additional 
sui)port for this explanation is offered by the observation that tlie glaiuiular 
exudate, when isolated from leaves by accumulation on clothing, imparts 
1o tJie clothing an ai’oina of great intensity charaideristie of Turkish 
tobaccos. This aroma persists for a long time if the clothing is stored and 
even seems to change during storage. 

SUMMARY 

This study re])resents an attempt to correlate leaf structure and quality 
of oriental types of tobac(*o. It is concerned with five varieties, representative 
of four of the most imi>ortant tyj>es, namely Kamsoim. Smyrna, Cavalla, and 
Xanthi, that were grown at the Tobacco Experiment Stations, Oxford, N. C., 
and Chatham, N^i., during four successive .seasons. 

The following correlations between the structure of green leaves and 
(piality of cured leaves appear to be established: 

1. Leaf size is correlated with stalk position, the largest leaves occurring 
at the basal portion of the .stalk. 

2. Leaf .size is (*orreiated witli constituent cell size. Largest leaves have 
the lai’gest most loosely arranged cells. 

3. Leaves borne at diffei*(mt .stalk positions may be of different shapes. 
Variations in leaf sliape, interpreted as a compensatory response to priming, 
are groattu* and greater as harve.sting pro<*ecds. Differences in stalk position 
of leaves is also correlated witli differences in amount of leaf-tissue cou- 
stitneuts. 

4. Tlie po})nlatioH density of glaiultdar hairs increa.ses with decrease 
in size of l(‘aves. The smalh^st leaves on a plant may have from 2 to 5 times 
as many hairs per unit ai*ea of leaf surface as the large.st one.s. 

Since the large.st leav(‘s ociuir at the basal portion of the stalk and since 
the quality of the t(»l)accos inc*reases progressively upward on the stalk, 
there is therefoi-e direct correlation between .structure and quality. 

The ])roximat(» causes of differences in quality of oriental tobaccos are 
(*(>iu])Iex. rombustibility and aroma are well known to constitute the two 

Fr(H‘ly tniU8lnt(‘(l; ‘n)ii the ])aHis of the foregoing cxperimentH we may conclude that 
<|uality in tobacco although it can only be finally explained on the basis of the interaction 
of all con.stituents, \e1 i1 stands, in general, in dirirt relation to resin content. 
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most highly prized attributes of such tobaccos. Combustibility, not given 
consideration herein by direct tests, seems to depend mainly upon leaf 
texture, i.e., constituent cell size, and chemical composition. Aroma, when 
approached as a problem in leaf structure, seems to be traceable primarily 
to the exudate from glandular hairs. 

Duke University 

Durham. North Carolina 
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CHROMOSOME NUMBER, MEGASPOROGENESIS, AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF EMBRYO~SAC OF 
CLINTONIA 

Ruth I. Walker 

The |?enus Clintonin contains six species, four of which are found in the 
temperate regions of North America. Clinionia borealis (Ait.) Raf. is the 
most widespread in its distribution, beiu" found in moist woods from Labra¬ 
dor to North Carolina and westward to Manitoba, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
C. unibellulafa (Miclix.) Moroiifr extends from New York to Tennessee and 
G(‘or^ 7 ia. Of the other two si)ecies, (\ vniflora (Schu)t.) Kunth. is found 
j^rowinj; in coniferous forests of the Sierra Nevada mountains and in 
vS(*attered areas nortli to British (k)lmnbia, and V. andrnrsiana Torr. is con¬ 
fined to shady woods near the coast in central and northern California. 

The embryo-sac development of Clintouia Ixnralis lias been reported by 
It. W. Smith (4). He fouml that a siiifrle arehesporial cell without division 
functions as the mejraspore mother-cell. As a result of meiosis, foiir inepi- 
spore miceli are forme<l. Tliree of these mi^rratf* 1<» the clialazal end of tin* 
embryo-sa(* and degenerate, tlie fourth remains in the inicroj)yJar rej^ion. 
divides, and its daughter nuclei divide. Of the four nuclei thus formed, 
the two upper sister nuclei become the nuclei of the syner^ids. The nindeus 
nearest tlie clialazal end becomes the primary endosperm nucleus and the 
remaining one is the nucleus of the ejr^. In this study Smith reported also 
that tlie liaj)loid chromos(mie number is probably 12. 

SiiK'c this paper was ])re])ared F. 11. Smith (ll) has observed that the 
(*mbryo-sa(* of (\ it aiflora follows the same pattern of development as tliat 
described for C. borealis. He re]>orts that the haploid number of chromo¬ 
somes of (\ Htuflora is 14. Schnarf (21 in a summary of various types of em- 
bryo-sai* development in anjriosperms considered Clinionia a doubtful 
Oenothera-type, since the course of development does not a^ree with that of 
closely related plants. Maheshwari (1) has .siijr^ested that Clinionia may 
supply an example of a redn<*ed embryo-sac of the Fritillaria-type with six 
instead of the normal ei<rht nuclei. This is based only on a different inter¬ 
pretation of R. W. Smith’s figures. A reinvestifration of Clinionia borealis 
was made by the present author, and the history of the development of the 
embryo-sa(* resembles that re[)orte<l by Smith (4). A similar history was 
found in C. umbcllulaia, C\ andreivsinna, and (\ nniflora, 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plower-buds of various and open flowers of (\ borealis were collected 
by the author from the woods in the vicinity of Oosburjr, Wisconsin. Similar 
material of C, nmbeUulala was obtained from J. Worden, St. Bonaventure 
Collejre, St. Bonaventure, New York, and of (\ andrvumana and T. aniflora 
from Marion S. Cave, TTniversity of (California at Berkeley, California. 
To them the author expresses her jrratitude. 

Material was fixed and imbedded in paraflSn by the usual methods. Fix¬ 
ing? fluids used were C^arnoy^s acetic-alcohol-chloroform, KandoIplCs CRAF*, 
and forinol-acetic-alcohol. The last-named fixative was used alone and also 
after first dippinj? the material in the Carnoy fixative. Sections were stained 
with Heidenhain's iron-alum haematoxylin. Chromosome ('ounts were made 
in mierospore mother cells in smears made with Bellinp:’s iron aceto-carmine. 
The Works Projyress Administration, Cniversity Natural S<*ience I^roject. 
Work Project No. 10324. furnished assistance in the preparation of some of 
the microscopic preparations. 

' CIIIiOMOSOME NUMBER 

(Chromosome counts were made from pi^lai* views of het(u-otypi(* ecpia- 
torial plates of micro- and me«:aspore mother-cells and of late prophases in 
the divisions of the micro- and mej?as])ores. Tlu'se counts arc: 

r. borealis: n ^ 16 (fi^s. 1, 2). 

(\ nmbellulata: a - 14 (fijrs. 3, 4). 

(\ andrewsiaaa: n ~ 14 (fi^. 5), 

C. aniflora: n ^14 (fi**;. 6). 

Explanation of flgurog 1-22 

AJl drawinga were made with a caiiH»ra lueida at falde le\el. Hpeaeer eomix'usatiii^ 
oeidara and a l.f) mm. 1.25 N.A. achromatic oil immersion objecti^e neie used. Figures 
J-Gxca. 2000; 7-57 ^ ca. 1200. 

Pig. 1. Polar ^ie\^ of a heterotypic etjualoital plate in the microsjane mother cell of 
C. bonaliH. Flu. 2. Lateral vknv of a haploid eipiatorial plate of the hna! division in the 
embryo*«ac of C. horcalis. Fig. 3. Polar \iew of haploid e(fuato)ial jilate in the second 
division in the embryo-sac of T. umbrllufata. Fiu. 4. l^ate jirophaso of first njicleai 
dlvi.siou in the mierospore of C, nmMlnlala. Fio. 5. Polar view of heterotyinc e<piatorial 
jdate ill the mierospore mother-cell of C. andmrsiann. Fig. G. }^)lar view of lia]>l()id 
eijuatorial plate of the final division in the embryo sac of (\ unifloia. Fiu. 7. Loiigi 
tudinal section of young ovule with archesporial cell (megaspoie rnotlier cell) of (\ 
andrrwsiana. Fio. 8. The same in C, umhrllnlaia. Fig. 9. The same in T. uni/lora. Fm. 
10. Lateral view, heterotypic equatorial jdates in m(*ga8})()n» mother-cell, (\ nmhdlulata. 
Fig. 11. Lateral view, homoeotypic e<piatoriHl plates in inega«])ore mothei cell, C. an 
(fr^wfitana, Pio. 12. Lateral view, anaphase, homoeotypic division in megaspore mother 
cell, C* umbdiuJata, Figs. 13, 14. Equatorial plates, h<)moeoty]»ic division in meguspore 
mother-cell, T. u^tuflora, Fio. 15. Four-nucleate embryo sac after bomoeotypic division 
in (*. andrewniana. Fig. 1G. The sitme in C. umbdlulata. Fig. 17, The same in C. mnflora. 
Fio. 18. Migration of abortive nuclei in C. umbellnlala. Fig. 19. After the migration of 
the abortive nuclei. Fig. 2 (l.*-Einbr 3 o-sac of T. umbdlulata with large central vacuole. 
Fig. 21. The same in C, ancJren'siana. Fio. 22. Fasion of abortiie nuclei in chalazal region 
of embryo-sac of C. umhdlulafa. 
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EMBRYO-SAC DEVELOPMENT 

The history of the development of the embryo-sa<* iu C. umbellulata, C, 
andrewsiafta, and C. uniflora is in general similar to that described by R. W. 
Smith (4) for C. borealis, and by P. H. Smith (3) for C. uniflora. A single 
hypodermal cell is differentiated early in the development of the ovules as 
an archesporial cell which is to function as the megaspore mother-cell. It 
is easily distinguished from the neighboring nucellar cells by its greater 
size and its more deeply staining properties (figs. 7, 8). This cell increases 
in size slowly throughout the development of the embryo-sac. During the 
prophases of the first meiotic division it is about twice as long as broad, the 
nucleus being in the mid-region of the cell (fig. 9). The spindle of the first 
meiotic division lies near the center of the cell and approximately parallel 
to the long axis of the cell. Figure 10 .shows this division in V. umbellulata; 
fourteen pairs of chromosomes can be counted on the equatorial }>lale. 

The second meiotic division must follow almost immediately, since 
binucleate stages were rarely visible in the preparations. Only tliree prophase 
stages of second division were observed in my material. R. \V. Smith (4) 
figured a binucleate cell in (\ borealis, althougli he too reports that these 
are rare. The upper of the two nuclei is normal in appearaitce in his figure 
while the lower nucleus is an irregular mass of chromatin. 

The axes of the homeotypic spindles may be apf>roxiinately parallel to the 
Jong axis of the cell (figs. 11, 12) or at an oblique angle to each other 
(figs. 13, 14). Both divisions appear normal and o(‘cur simultaneou.sly (figs 
11, 12). One exception was observed in C, nmhelhilaia, in which the lower 
nucleus divid(*d before the upper nucleus. 

After reaching the poles (fig. 12), the chromosomes nearest the micro- 
pylar end of the developing embryo-sac become organized into a larg(‘ 
rounded nucleus while the three other (*hromosome groups form irregularly 
shaped dee])ly staining masses (figs. 15, 16). Later these masses become 
rounded and often vacuolate but do not increase in size as does the micro- 
pylar nucleus (fig. 17). Spindle fibers persist for a time between the daughter 
(diromosome mas.ses, but eventually disap]:)ear. The cytoplasm is fine)} 
vacuolated and at no time is there any ijidication of a cell plate between 
the sister nuclei. 

The embryo-sac grows, becoming several times as long as broad. Tlie 
vacuoles, which up to this time have been small, now begin to coalesce, form¬ 
ing a large central vacuole in the center of the sac. This apj>ears to occur 
earlier in C, amlrewsiatia (fig. 21) than in C. umbellulata (fig. 20) and V. 
uni flora (fig. 17). 

The micropylar nucleus remains at that end of the sac; the three smaller 
abortive nuclei migrate-toward the chalazal end (fig. 18); later they may 
unite (fig. 19). The movement of the abortive nuclei may be aided by the* 
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Fig. 28. Fusion of abortive nuclei in chaJaxal region embryo aac of C, andniv^stana* 
Fig. 24. The same in C. nmflora. Fig. 2.5. Polai vie\>, equatoiial plate, third nuclear 

(lixision in embiyo sac of C. umhfUuhita. Thiee aboitive nuclei in chalazal legion of lac. 

Fig. 20. Enibiy(» .sac of T. umbiUulota after third division. Spindle fil)eit» piesent. Abortive 
nuclei havo mi^jrated to chalazal region of sac. Fig. 27. The same. Aborthe nuclei fuse. 
Fig. 28. The same in C. uniflora. Fig. 29, The same. Disappearance of spindle fibers. 

Fig. .30. Equatorial plates, fourth division in embryo sac of C, umhdluhfa. Fio. 81, The 

same in C, am flora. Fio, 82. Anaphase of final division in embryo sac of C. umhellvlafa. 
Fig. 88. Fell plate formation between synergid nuclei of (\ uni flora. Fig. 84. Mature em¬ 
bryo sac of C. umhrllulata. Fig. 85. Mature embryo sac of C. uni flora. Fm. 86. The same 
tor C. (in(lrnv.mna, showing synergid, egg, and primary endosperm cell. Fig. 87. 
H^nergid of emliryo sac slumn in figure 86. 
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formation of the larfye centra] vacuole 19, 20, 21). Union of the 

nuclei occurs in various ways; in some sacs the two upper nuclei fuse before 
coming in contact with the third nucleus (fig. 19); while in others the two 
lower nuclei fuse first. Figures 22 and 23 show a single nucleus in which 
the lobes representing the abortive nuclei are still visible. Fusion of the 
nuclei may be delayed, however, until after the division of the functional 
megaspore nucleus (figs. 25, 26). 

It. W. Smith has shown a stage in the union of abortive nuclei similar to 
figure 26. Such a figure has been interpreted by Maheshwari as possibly a 
secondary 4-nucleate stage, in winch the two micropylar nuclei are haploid, 
the two chalazal nuclei being triploid as a result of the division of the 3 
abortive nuclei on a common spindle. The absence of spindle fibers bctweeji 
the abortive nuclei, the difference in size and the variation in position of 
nuclei (figs. 19, 26) seem to make it clear that in my Jiiaterial the abortive 
nuclei are in a process of fusion and are not the result of division. 

The functional megaspore nucleus rests for a time and then divides 
The spindle during its division is usually parallel to the long axis of the 
embryo-sac and the two nuclei arc formed one above the other (figs. 26, 27, 
28). The first division occurs almost simultaneously iu the two nuclei; the 
spindles of this division are approximately at right angles to each other as 
shown in figures 30, 31, and 32. 

Upon completion of this division four nuclei are present at the micro¬ 
pylar end of the embryo-sac. (Vll division occurs by cell plate formation 
(fig. 33). The two upper sister nuclei with surrounding cytoplasm become 
the synergids; the uppermost of the other pair with tlie surrounding <*yt<)- 
pla/m becomes tlie egg, and the remaining one is the free polar nnclcns of the 
primary endosperm cell (figs. 34, 35). The polar nucleus remains in position 
until fertilization occurs. 


summary 

The chromosome number of Cludonia borcalifi is n -- 16, of (\ umbfUuJah 
n = 14, of C. andrewsiana n = 14, and of T. nniflora n = 14. 

The embi’yo-sac development in C, nmheUnlafa, (\ andrewftiana, and (\ 
nniflora is similar to that described by K. W, Smith for C. borealis, and by 
F, H. Smith (3) for C\ nniflora. 

A single hypoderma! cell is differentiated as an archesporial cell. This 
functions directly as the megaspore mother-cell. 

As a result of meiosis, four megaspore nuclei are formed, an uppermost 
large rounded nucleus and three smaller undifferentiated nuclei. 

The smaller (abortive) nuclei usually migrate toward the chalazal end 
of the embryo-sac and may unite. 

Two further divisions result in the formation of four nuclei from the 
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nucleus at the niicropyJar end of the embryo-sac. Cell division is by cell 
plate formation. 

The mature embryo-sac consists of four cells; two synerj?ids, an e^^, 
and a primary endosi)erm (*ell contaiiiin*^ a haploid nucleus and the remains 
of the abortive nuclei. 

Department of Botany, University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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STUDIES IN OHIO FLORISTICS—III. VEGETATION 
OF OHIO PRAIRIES' 

Clyde H. 4 ones 

Wlien tlie early settlers crossed the Api)alaehian Mountains and came 
into the territory which now comprises the State of Oliio, they found numer¬ 
ous variations from the relatively unbroken forests throuprh which they had 
been traveling:. 

In the central part of the state they found rather extensive areas, 
scattered throujrh a dozen or more counties, which were dominated by ^rass 
vep:etatioiL Without a doubt these Avere outliers of the tall jrrass prairie, 
that ‘‘vast sea of waving: grrasses” which dominated the landscape farther 
to the west (10). These central Ohio jrrasslands for the most part consisted 
of a complicated mosaic of gfrasslaiids interlaced with tree-bordered streams, 
swamp forests, swales, and isolated prairie grroves on some of the better 
drained sites. 

Between these outliers of the true prairie of the interior lowland and 
the forests of the j)lateau, there existed an irreg:ular, discontinuous zone of 
small areas populated with prairie grrasses and Avith forbs of the deciduous 
forest. A few exam])les of these diverse habitats are as follows: sand and clay 
ridgres well within the plateau, such as the Biiffalo Beats in Athens (‘ounty 
and the Kettle Hills in Fairfield County; pre- and inter-glacial river valleys 
at the plateau margin, such as the floodplain ])rairie at Lancaster, Fairfield 
County, and the Higby Prairie of the abandoned preglacial valley south of 
Chillicothe, Ross County; bog margins, such as th(‘ marl bogs of Pi(«kaway 
and Ross (bounties; and the limestone and dolomite clilT-toi) prairies of the 
plateau escarpment, such as Buzzards Roost in Adams County. 

For many years numerous questions pertaining to tin* age of the prairies 
have confronted the ecologist (2, 5, 8, U, 12, 13). Today many of these same 
questions continue to challenge the student of Ohio prairies. Prairies located 
on the till-plains and moraines of the Wisconsin glacier were obviously post- 
Wisconsin in age, but the problem of age becomes mtich more coTnj)licated in 
relation to those areas within or at the edge of the plateau that were neither 
glaciated nor submerged during glaciation. 

Closely associated with problems of age is the problem of migration 
routes over which the ancestors of these plants traveled. They may have 
migrated into Ohio during preglacial times over a widespread front of ccm- 
tinuous habitats, many of whieh were undoubtedly destroyed later by the 

1 Papers from the l)ej)artment of Botany, The Ohio Htate I^uivorsity, No. 456. 
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southward advance of the f'laciers. If these plants were present in Ohio prior 
to the period of filaciation, it seems reasonable to believe that many of them 
could have survived oji favorable sites in the unglaeiated plateau during? 
advances of the ice. During inter- and postglacial periods these plants could 
have then migrated into areas in the west-central part of the state. The rela- 


ds* 6/ aa* 62* 6<* 



Fig. I. Approximate location of tho major prairie areas of Ohio. Hize of individual 
areas oxaggeratod. Adapted from K. N. Transeau’s Praine PnunMula Map (1935). 

tive absence of extensive prairies in eastern Indiana gives credence to this 
speculation (4). 

On the other hand, if the major migration of prairie plants into the state 
was from the west in postglacial times, it must have been mainly over the 
newly exposed Wisconsin tilhplains and moraines since few prairie plants 
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have been found on the ancient lllinoian till-plains in Ohio, as has been 
pointed out by Braun (1). 

The relative absence of prairie plants on the lllinoian till-plains f^ives 
rise to interesting speculations in relation to the date of mipfration and the 
migration routes of the ancestors of the prairie plants which now occupy the 
dry prairie sites in Adams County. The possibility of their having migrated 
into this area prior to lllinoian glaciation has been suggested by Braun (1). 
It is altogether possible, however, that this migration could have occurred 
from the Wisconsin till-plains to the north iji postglacial times along exposed 
limestone formations, slack-water silts, or the plateau margin itself. Another 
possibility is that of a northeastern migration from the ‘‘Kentucky Barrens’’ 
region which could have occurred in pre-. inter-, or post-Pleistocene times. 

When one studies the distribution of the following prairie plants on 
glacial till-plains and moraines in Illinois (I), Indiana (4), and Ohio as well 
as on unglaciated areas in Kentucky (6), West Virginia (3), and Ohio, these 
problems become even more complicated, and one is inclined to believe that 
this migration may have occurred over any one or all three of the suggested 
routes. 


Acerates floridana 
AcerattH vindiflofa 
Andropogon furcatua 
A ndropogon scoparius 
A^^cUpiaH tuherosa 
JioiiteloKa curtipendvJa 
Branneria purpurea 
CaeaUa ainplicifolia 


Cai^sin Chamaecn/iia 
Ergngiu w y uceifot i u m 
LiatrU apieata 
Liafris nquarrom 
Lithospermum eajieacetis 
Panxcim virgatum 
Silpkum i rifohatu m 
Sorghafftnnn nutanit 


The main purpose of this paper, however, is to present a list of tlie plants 
which occurred on the jmairie areas of Ohio at the time of settlement. As one 
might expect, this is not an easy task, since agricultural operations and i)as- 
turing during the intervening period of years have <*ompletel 3 ^ destroyed or 
at least greatly altered the original vegetation of all the know'ii prairii* loca¬ 
tions. Numerous remnauts of the pyairie vegetation remain, fortunately, on 
roadsides, fence rows, abandoned cemeteries and s<‘liool grounds, sand dunes, 
steep moraines, ridge tops, and cliff edges within these areas. An ajialysis of 
the relative abundance of species within tliese areas leads one to believe that 
the following major grassland types (14) w'ere well rei>resentexl in Ohio: 
Big Bluestem, Little Bluestem, Slough Grass, and Tall Panic Grass—Wild 
Rye. 

According to historical records, the grasses of the Andropogon furcatufi- 
dominated grasslands of the deep, moist, black soil areas of central Ohio grew^ 
in such luxuriance that the early settlers had to stand up in their saddles to 
locate the grazing cattlg (9). Poorly drained sites within these areas, such 
as sloughs and swales, were dominated by Sparfina Mkhanxiana, and sand 
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Fig. 2. a. a pnniio area dominatfd bv Amlropotfon furcaiua, Adams County. B. A 
piairie sloujfh dominat(‘d by Sparluia Michauxiana, Marion C^ounty, 

ridjres and moraines wore (*overed with Atulropogon scoparins. The over- 
drained and over-ex]>osed “nieadcm and ^lade” areas witliin and at the ed|re 
of the plateau were dominated by Andropogon scopariitii and i^orghastrum 
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nutans, which frequently grew as bunch grass instead of forming closed asso¬ 
ciations as did the Andropogon furcatiis on the flat areas in the central part 
of the state. Locally, especially on sites located on calcareous materials, 
Andropogon furcatus, Andropogon seoparius, Sorghastrum nuians, and 
Bouteloua euriipendula were dominant. 

The following list of plants is believe<l to be representative of the species 
characteristic of Ohio’s prairies.® It contains plants which were collected 
from numerous, diverse prairie habitats in the state, and it is quite unlikely 
that any single original prairie containe<l all of the species listed. 


Dominants 

Andropogon furcatus Sorghastrum nutans 

Andropogon sooparim Spartina Michauxiana 

Hubdominants 


Acerates floridana 
A cerates viridiflora 
Ambrosia bideni at a 
Amorpha frutieosa 
Arenaria paiula 
Artemisia gnaithalodes 
Artemisia ludovioiana 
Asclepias Sullivantii 
Asclepias tuberosa 
Asclcpiadora viridis 
Aster azureus 
Aster Vrummondii 
Aster laeris 
Aster salicifotius 
Aster Tradeseanti 
hidens aristosa 
Bouteloua curtipendnta 
^ Bravneria p^trpurea 
Cacalia atriplirifolia 
Cacalia tuberosa 
Car ex erus’corvi 
Carex suberecta 
Cassia Chamaevrisia 
Cassia n id it ans 
Cirsium discolor 
Cleome serrvtata 
Croton monanihogynus 
Desmanthus iltinoensis 
Desmodium canadensis 
Elymus canadensis 
Equisetum hansanum 
EquiseUm laevigntvm 
Erigeron pulchellus 
Erigeron ramosns 
Eryngiim yucdfolium 
Erysimum asperum 
Euphorbia corollata 


Fitipendula rubra 
Gaura biennis 
Gentiana pubcrula 
Gerardia temnfolia 
Geum canadfnse 
Uahenaria Icucophaca 
Uedcoma hispida 
JIelian ih us grossvserrat us 
TIeliopsis seabra 
H 0 ustonia angusfifolia 
JIoHstonia lanceolata 
Hypericum cistifolium 
Isauihus hrachiatus 
Juncus interior 
Korleria cristata 
Kuhnia eupatorioides 
Kvhnia ghitinosa 
Lechea stricta 
Lcpachys colum nans 
Lespedeza capitata 
Liatris cylindracea 
Liatris scariosa 
Liatris splcata 
Liatris squarrosa 
Lilium rnich iganrnsc 
Lilium superbum 
Linum sulcatum 
Lithospcrmum cancsccns 
Monarda mollis 
Muhlenbcrgia capillaris 
Muhlenberg ia cuspidal a 
M Men bergia racemosa 
Oenothera speciosa 
Panicum huachucae 
Panioum Scribnerianum 
Panicum virgatum 
Plant ago Purshii 


* Nomenclature essentially that of Gray’s ]S4anual, 7th edition. 
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FKi ? A j)i tiiH Tie«i of <(nti il Ohio is if i])p( ns fodn M idiRon l.oiuit\ 


Pnuauthis asptui 
f*n nanthfs tacrmnsn 
V\(('nanih(mam pifosam 
Pin nanlhi mtim i ir(/uiutiuini 
f osa bfarida 
i osa I i/oni 
Posa sittifnn 
Ruilbul la sp (lo^a 
Liit^ndia Sunnanh 
Sabafia ani/uUvis 
SarjK da qn qatia 
S<id(Ua)ia panula 
S 711 (to plat taints 
Si//wr 7(qia 


S ifph7um f(t(hinfbtnnrtn w 
*sdph I It ni ifrihinihi noc i inn 
\ ir pinnatififfiim 
phi inn infoUalum 
Siihdnqti ohuttnsi^ 

^ohdatfd hidddUi 
Spill iiopholis ohtmala 
SpoiabtfJiis (ispi r 
Spoiobohis (lamb slinus 
Sifiifhipis Thdlii 
Ihidutiiim (lion inn 
Itifoliinu sfoloiiifirum 
1 (ibi na biaiho^a 
J (7noma ims\ini(a 


I nda pfdatififbx 


The lollovviii^ list lepiesents jilants v^hu h tie(juei)tl\ o(t ni m asso(Matioii 
with these piaine doinniaiits at the edjre ot forests an<l on o\er exposed and 
o\er drained areas siieh as diff tops, sand and eho rid< 4 :es, oia\el moraines, 
and porous caleaieous material 


itjiimoma inolliH 
A mphuarpa montea 
Ashi cordifohuA 
Astft Uii i IS 
Adtr oblonqifohus 
Utir {»aqitfifohus 
Aster unchdatus 

iConfimd foi tlu most pint to 


Jiapti'iin aiisftahs 
liophsia h It can th a 
liiqnoma (apitolata^ 
Ctanothiis oiatu^ 
Clnihopsin qiannmfoUa 
Coniamha innbdlata 
Coi opisis hiptfris 

domed fiom (altaieous inatenal 
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DemodiUin hracteoHum 

Polygala vertieillafa 

Pesmodium ihinoense 

var. amhigita 

JSnpatorivm aemHfoUum 

Prenavlhes altisshna 

Gnlactia rolubilis^ 

Psoralea Ondhryohis 

JleJianthiiH microeephalus 

pHoralea pedmculata 

Jfcmleetria spicata^ 

Buellia ciliosa 

Hyperimim gentianoides 

Solidago hieolor 

Leavenworthia ‘unifiora'i 

Solidago erect a 

Lechm racvmnlosa 

Solidago rigida 

LohcHa lepiosfaohgs 

Solidago speeiosa 

Manfreda virghnea^ 

var. angustata 

Ophioglossum J^ngehnannis 

Spiranfhes Becl'ii 

Panicum Boscii 

Spiranthes graeilis 

Pentatemon laevigafn$ 

Stylosan Ihes biflora 

var. digildlis 

Thalietrum rfvolutnm^ 

PhaseoJuH polystachyus^ 

Thaspmm pinnatifidum 

Phlox glahrrrima^ 

Viola laneeolata 

Plant ago aristaia 

Viola sororia 

Poly gala Kangninea 

Viola IValieri^ 

The following? list represents plants 
(piently ocenr in these prairie areas. 

of "eneral distribution which 

Agrimonia moll in 

Lobelia eardinalis 

Amphicarpa nwnica 

Lyeopus americanus 

Anemone vanadenma 

Lifihnm alatlim 

Anemone virginiana* 

Monarda fistulosa 

Antennaria plan!agin\folia 

Muhlenbergia mexicana 

A poeyn u m a n dro,sae m ifoliu m 

Muhlenbergm Sehrehrn* 

Apoeynnm eannahinum 

Oenothera biennis 

Aaclepian inearnala 

Oxahs strict a* 

Aster mnltiflorus 

Oxalis vudaeea^ 

Aster novae-angliae 

Ph alar is arnndinaeea 

Car ex pennsylran iea 

Ph if sal is la n ct olala 

Carex vulpinoidea 

PhysaUs virgin tana 

Cinna arnndinaeea 

Poa pratensis 

Dodecaihion Meadia 

Polygonum ^fuhlenhergii 

Bragrostis peciinaeea* 

Poff ntilla canad( nsis 

Erigeron ramosus 

Pyen an them a m fit xnosu m 

Eragana virgin iana 

Eh us toxieodf ndron 

Galium conciiinum* 

Rosa virginiana^ 

Galium iinetorium 

Budbeekia hiria 

Glyceria nervaia 

Bnellia Strrpens 

Jlclianthus giganims 

Sanieula inaritandica* 

Helianthus grosseserratns 

Seneeio aureus 

Helianthvs hirtmfus 

Senceio ob or at us* 

IJehanthus tuherosvs 

Smilax hispida* 

Heliopsis htdianfhoides 

Solann m caroHn ense 

Bypoxis Inrsnla 

Solidago canadensis 

Juncns tenuis 

Solidago nemoralis 

JnneuH Torreyi 

Solidago vlmifolia*^ 

Leersia oryzoides 

Specularia perfoliata 

Leersia virginica • 

Steironema cUiafum 

Leptandra virginica 

Sieironema quadriflorum 


3Ckmdned for tUo most p'art to habitats derived from ealcareouH inatcriaL 
< Couftned for the most i)art to dry habitats. 
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Tevcrium canadensc 
Thaliotrnm danyoarpum 
Ferbrna angmtifolia 
Verbefta hafttata 


Verbena siricia 
Vernonia altiufthna 
Zizia aurca 
Zizia cordaia 


Trees and shrubs of the followiuj*: list frecjueiitly border dry prairie areas 
or oeeur as scattered specimens within these areas. 


Cellif( occAdcnlaJ 
Cercls eanadenais 
Cornu** florida 
Corn us panicvlata 
CoryluH americana 
Diospyros rirginiana 
Frajin us am rrieana 
Fraxinus quadrangulata * 
Gaylussoi^ia baecala 
J u mperus v irgt man a 
Liriofiendron tulipifera 
Ostrya virgin iana 
J*inus rigida 
Finns nrginiana 
Frunus ameneana 


Quercus coccinea 
Quercus marilandica 
Quercus Muhlcnbergii^ 
Quercus slcUaia 
Quercus velutina 
Hhainnus caroliniava 
Fhus canadensis 
Fhus copaJHna 
Fhus glabra 
SaJix humilis 
Thuja oeeidenialis"* 
Vhnus americana 
Vlmus fulva 
Vacci n in m tw ilia ns 
Vibu rn u m pru n tfoliu m 


Dry prairie habitats are much more numerous and extensive within the 
[plateau today than tht*y were at the time of wliite man’s oecupation. Hun¬ 
dreds of acres of land on the narrow, steei)-sided ridjres were cleared and 
(‘onverted into farm lands. In a few years tlie farmers discovered that these 
areas <'oidd not be farmed profitably year after year because of over-drainage 
and lack of sufficient essential minerals in the soil. Eventually most of them 
were either abandoned or converted into pastures. As one might expect, the 
])resent-day vegetation cover of many of these traids has been influenced by 
factors sucli as the following: 

1. Length of time area was under eultivntion before abandonnu ni. For 
{‘xample, if the area was used exclusively for the production of cultivated 
crops for many y(‘ars, the probability of the roots of the native ])erennials 
being eradicated is much greater than if the area was soon abandoned or con¬ 
verted into permanent pasture. 

2. Vegetation eover at the time of abandonment. If there was a well- 
established grass cover at the time of abandonment, such as would be found 
in a meadow, the species that comprise the succeeding association will differ 
from those wliich would become established following a cultivated croj) such 
as corn. 

3. Pasture history. One area under observation had been pastured rather 
lightly for many years by sheep, and the dominant association consisted of 
Andropogon virginicus and Danthonia spicata. The area was then subjected 

Confined for the most pai-t to dry linbitats. 

('onfined for the most part to habitats dmvt*d from ralcarcons matmals. 
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to heavy gtazinj? by cattle, and in three years the most conspicuous associa¬ 
tion consisted of Ariatida dmkoioma, Hypericum punctafum, Solmum caro- 
lineme, and Achillea miUefoMum. 

A-Organic content of the soil at the time of abandonment. When the soil 
of these upland areas has been depleted of organic material, a xeric condition 
tends to come into being, which in turn limits the types of vegetation which 
can become established. 

5. Location of the area in relation to plants producing seed. In numerous 
instances Finns rigida, Finns echinaia, and Finns virginiana have become 



FiO. 4. A typical dry prairie within t'li* plateau. Avatliihic iuforination indicates that 
this area has not been plowed or pastured. The dominant grasses .ire Andropogon KPopartu^, 
Andropogon fureatus, and Sorghastrum nutann. Athens County 

established in abandoned pastures'near voodlots containing seed trees of 
these species. 

6. Chemical composition of the soil. Sorghastrum nutans, for example, 
is much more likely to become established on areas deficient in calcium than 
Boutelom curtipendula. 

7. The direction and degret of land slope. Areas sloping towards the 
south or towards the direction of the prevailing winds are usually much 
dryer than those which slope towards the north or away from the prevailing 
winds. Likewise, if the slope is steep, excessive water runoff will result, bring¬ 
ing into being conditions which favor the establishment of the more xeric 
species. 
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8. The degree to which the surface soil was removed before abandonment. 
When most of the surface soil has been removed by the aj?ents of erosion 
before abandonment, the area is limite<l in its capacity to support a great 
variety of species. Likewise, plant succession is retarded when this condition 
exists. 

The following plant successions, however, are representative of the vege¬ 
tation changes which frequently" oc(»ur on these abandoned areas. The differ¬ 
ent stages and the dominant species of each are presented in the sequence A, 
B, and C. 

1. Abandoned meadow (cultivated grasses) followed by: 


A 

Asler ericoidrs 
var, rill onus 
Kraffro/tfin cilianensiH 
KragroHiin pect / nacva 
Panicum capillare 
Gnaphahum ohtusifolium 
Pumrx act tosclla 
Achillta millefolium 
Vaucnn carota 


B 

Davihonia ftpicata 
Aristida dichotoma 
Soli dago nemoralin 


C 

Audropogon virgin levs 
Andropogon scopariiis 
Tridenn flaws 


2. Abandoned grain field (corn, wheat, or oats) followed by: 


A 

Digitaria snnffuinalin 
Ambrosia tlahor 
KcUi)}ochloa Crus-galli 
Setaria rindis 
Sefaria lulescens 
Solanum carolinense 


B 

Aster erietddes 
var. rillttsus 
Krigt ran ramosus 
Krigt ron phdadt Iphtcus 
A poegn u m can nab in u m 
Convolvulus arvt nsU 


C 

Solidago n < mo ralis 
Aster cricoidcs 
var. villosus 
Smdax glauca 
Pub us vdlosiis 


In addition to the species listed in the above successions and the scattered 
specimens such as w^ere listed for the original prairies, the following her¬ 
baceous plants frecjuently occur in these disturbed areas. 


Acalup^m graedens 
A cahfpha virg in ica 
Agrosfis alba 

A 7 ?Unnaria plantaginifalia 
Asifr Shortii 

Chrysanthcmum Lcucanlhcmum 
CirsUtm lanc(olatum 
Dianfhus Armeria 
Vipsants siflvestris 
Draba vvrna 
Echivm wlgarr 
Ifrdcoma pvlcgioidcs 
Huracium scahrvm 
Jiousfonia ciliolaia 
Houstonia longifolia 
ngpt ricum punclaium 
Lactuca canadensis 


lAiciuca scarwla 
lAnaria vulgaris 
LohtUa iuflala 
Lysimachia ft rrcsl ris 
Panicum latifolium 
Physalis hcifrophylla 
Plant ago arislata 
Plantago lanctolata 
Ptantago major 
Poa comprrssa 
Prenanthes altissima 
Prunella vulgaris 
Sericocarpus asicroides 
Solidago juncea 
Sonchus as per 
Sonchus oleraccus 
Verbascum fha^isus 
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Fia. 5. A. A dry prairie area corn Reid within the plateau five years after abandon* 
ment. Gallia Count}* B, Fifty years ago this dry prairie area was a corn field. Meigs 
County. 
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The preeediuji: j^rasses and forbs, however, seldom dominate these dry 
prairie areas for long. Usually in about five years, clumps of Bub us allegheni- 
ensis and scattered sprouts and seedlings of some of the following trees and 
shrubs begin to appear in various combinations.^ 


Carffa cordiformis 
Cary a glabra 
Cary a microcarpa 
Carya ovata 
Crrcis canaden^iis 
Coryliift americana 
Crataegus s]). 

1) iospyros rirgin ima 
Fraxifius avuriraiia 
JAriodendron iid^infrra 
Nyssa sylvai ica 
Cuius crfnnaia 


Pin us rigida 
Pinus virginiana 
Prun us serotina 
Qiirrcus coerinea 
Quereus sivllata 
Quercus veluiina 
Hhns copalhna 
Hhus glabra 
Itohinia pseudo-aeana 
Sassnf ras variifoUum 
Ulmus aniericana 
Ilmus fulra 


When these trees and shrubs begin to form closed associations, ihe grasses 
and forbs lose dominaiu*e rajiidly, and in a few years the area which was onee 
occn])ied by a secondary prairie becomes dominated by mixed deciduous or 
mixed deciduous-southern pine associations. 

Thus man has ])layed diverse roles in relation to the prairies of Ohio. 
In some parts of the state lie has destroyed or greatly altered the existing 
vegetation of th(‘se areas. In others he has been the indirect cause of secon¬ 
dary prairies, ]>rairies which fretpiently exist for only a few years and are 
then suc<*eeded by the invading forest. 

Department of BtrrANY, Ohio State University 
C^OLUMBPS, Ohio 
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EFFECT OF DIFFERENT CONCENTRATIONS OF SYNTHETIC 
AUXINS ON DECAPITATED SUNFLOWER STEMS 

Sally Kelly 

The object of the following work was to determine the concentrations at 
which synthetic auxins were eifeetive in indueinpr frail formation, epinasty, 
and bud inhibition on decapitated sunflower stems. Using the same test plant, 
(lustafson (4) found that om* per cent mixtures in lanolin of indoleacetic, 
indolebutyric, and phenylacetie acids caused galls at the point of applica¬ 
tion, and all but the latter inhibited the growth of lateral buds. Blum (2), 
a])plying 0.2 per cent solutions in lanolin of indoleacetic, indolebutyric, 
indolepropionic, iiaphthaleneacetic, and phejiylacetic acids to decapitated 
sunflower stems, also found that all substances tested caused galls; all but 
indolepropionic and phenylacetie acids inhibited lateral bud development, 
and all but phenylacetie acid produced epinasty. Tliese authors did not 
attempt to determine threshold concentrations recpiired to i)roduce the 
obs(‘rved effects. 

METHOI>S 

Seeds of Helia7ithus annuns L. were planted in river sand contained in 
separate pots and watered biweekly witii a full nutrient solution. After seven 
weeks’ growth, the })laiits were decapitated abo\it one inch above the second 
node. Twelve plants were used per concentration. CVmtrols consisted of both 
decapitated and undecapitated plants. Plain lanolin was applied to the 
stump of the decapitated controls. The plants tested with indoleacetic (I A A) 
and indolebutyric (IBA) acids were planted October 18. Indolepropionic 
(IPA), phenylacetie (PAA), and naphthaleneacetic acid (XAA) treated 
l)lants were i)lanted April 1, The auxins were dissolved in anhydrous lanolin 
and smeared over the entire cut surface of the st\imps in approximately 
equal dosages. Four applications w'cre made at five-day intervals, the previ¬ 
ous lanolin applications being removed at the time of the new^ application. 
Between api)lications the compounds w'cre stored at 2° V. The effective con¬ 
centration range for each substance was determined in preliminary experi¬ 
ments. The final concentrations used are shown in table 1. 


RESrLTS 

Bud Inhibition, la figure 1 are summarized the data obtained on the 
effect of auxins on inhibition of lateral bud growth. After three weeks, 
growth of lateral buds of plants treated witli the highest concentrations of 
NAA and IB A was completely inhibited, w’hereas the lateral buds of those 
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TABLE 1, Concentrations of synthetic a</*r*w«« applied in lanolin to decapitated 

sunflower stems 


Per cent concentration in lanolin 


lAA 

IBA 

NAA 

PAA 

IPA 

0.004 

0.002 

0.002 

0.1 U 

0.008 

0.012 

0.006 

0.006 

0.333 

0.024 

0.037 

0.018 

0.018 

1.0 

0 074 

o.ni 

0.056 

0.0.50 

5.0 

0.222 

0,333 

0.167 

0.107 

10.0 

0.667 

1,0 

0.5 

0.5 

15.0 

2.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.5 

20.0 

6.0 

« All compounds were obtained 
and Company. 

from the Dow 

(^lieinieal ('ompaiiy, or 

from Merck 


treated with the highest eoiioentrations of the other auxins were only ])ar- 
tially inhibited. The data indicate that (a) thrt'shold eoueentrations of the 
various auxins differ; and (b) the relative activities of the various auxins 
differ according to whether they are compared at cojicentratious recjuired to 
produce threshold response (15 to 20 per cent of plants with bud inhibi¬ 
tion) or 50 per cent response. Thus, for TBA, NAA, lAA, IPA, and PAA. 
threshold responses were obtained at 0.002, 0.002, 0.005, 0.024, and 5.0 per 
cent, respectively. Concentrations necessary to produce 50 ])er cent inhibi¬ 
tion were 0.018, 0.004, 0.030, 2.0, and 10.0 per cent, respectively. 

Gall Formation. Gall formation occurred in 100 per (*ent of the plants 
(at the point where auxin was aj)j>lied) when these were treated witli liigh 
concentrations of tlie substances (fig. 3). The highest concentrations of 1AA 
and IB A (table 1) produced browning and shriveling of the stem at the point 
of application, and concentrations of 10 per (*ent or more of PAA destroyed 
the tissues completely. The largest galls were produced by the following : 
lAA at 1.0 per cent, IBA at 1.5, IPA at 2.0, NAA at 1.5, and PAA at 5.0 ])er 
cent. Galls resulting from IJ’A and lAA applications were the largest of all 
Concentrations neeessai'y to produce threshold responses (15 to 20 i>er cent 
of plants with detectable galls) were found to be of a])proximateIy the same 
order for lAA, IBA, and IPA, a])proximately ten times greater for NAA, 
and thirty-five times greater for PAA. With certain concenti’ations of IA A, 
IPA, and PAA, galls developed on individual plants, even though lateral 
bud growth w^as not inhibited in these same plants. Thus the concentrations 
in which auxins are effective in producing galls do not always correspond to 

Zbcplanation of figures 1-3 

Figs. 1-3. Comparatiro eftcct of varying coneentratioiiH of synthetic auxins on burl 
inhibition, cpinasty, and gail formation in sunflower. Concentrations are plotted on m 
logarithmic scale for the sole jmrpose of getting so wide* a range into a single flgiue. 
Fig. 1. Bud inhibition, 3 tveeks after first treatment. Fig. 2. Epinastie responses, t(*n 
days after first treatment. Fig. 3. (rail fonnation, 3 weeks after first treatment. 
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those producing bud inhibition. In the lower concentrations TPA is relatively 
njore effective in producing galls than in inhibiting lateral buds,* on the 
other hand, NAA is more effective in producing bud inhibition than galls. 

Stem thickening occurred below the second node in plants treated with 
the high concentrations of NAA. 

Epinasty, Plants receiving the highest concentration of each substance 
gave epinastic rc^sponses within from one to five days after the first appli¬ 
cation. In general, the concentrations necessary to bring about threshold 
epinastic responses, as measured after ten days (fig. 2), were higher than 
those for bud inhibition and gall formation. The relative activities of the 
various auxins are approximately the sanu* whether they are compared at 
concentrations required to produce threshold or 50 per cent responses. This 
is in contrast with bud inhibition effects, where the relative activities of the 
auxins differed at threshold and 50 per cent responses. Ei>inasty produced 
in plants by higher auxin eonceiilrations Avas more pronounced than by 
lowTr concentrations. 


DISCUSSION 

<> 

^ The approximate relative activities of the various auxins are summarized 
in table 2. For ready comparison lAA is arbitrarily assigned a value of 100 

TABLK 2, ApprojrimaU relaiivf actniiuii of sitnthftic aujcim dtUrminvd by com 
^anson of the concentrations tn lanolin which bring about thrcfihold and ^0 p(r cent 
responses. 

In this study (»oii<*entrntion8 of indoleacetu' aeid are arbitrarily asHignod a \alue of 
100 for each respoiiHe. 



Bud inhibition 

(lall 

formation 

Kpinanty 

A vena 

Auxin 

Thu'shold 
r(‘8])on8e (A) 

50 i>er cent 
responHC (B) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

curva 

turea 

Indoleaeetic acid 
Indolcbutyric 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

acid 

Tndolepropionic 

250 

100 

07 

31 

200 

200 

4 

acid 

Naphthal- 

20 

0.9 

50 

110 

50 

34 

0.08b 

eneacetic acid 
Phenylacetic 

250 

450 

6 

11 

3000 

2400 

18 

acid 

0.1 

02 

2 

3 

o 

2 

0.002b 


a Data from Avery, Bergei, and Shalucha (1), unless otherwise indicated. 

*»From Went and Thimann (6). 

for both threshold and 50 per cent responses; the relative activities of the 
other auxins are expressed in terms of those of lAA. Thus it may be seen 
that NAA was the most effective substance in producing bud inhibition and 
epinasty, and lAA was the most effective gall former, (rustafsou (5) also 
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fouiul NAA to be an eflFeotive ^all-former on both tomato and sunflower 
plants. In this eonnection it is interesting to note that Braun and Laskaris 
(3) have reported NAA and IBA td be more effective than lAA in stimulat¬ 
ing tumor growth on tomato stems previoiisly inoculated with an attenuated 
strain of Phifiomonas Umefaciena. IPA was the least active indole compound 
])roducing bud inhibition and epinasty in this study, and it is also known 
to be the weakest in producing A vena curvature. It is about as active in gall 
formation as the other indole compounds, (lustafson (5) found no such 
gall-forming activity for IPA in his tests. PAA, which at 1 per cent concen¬ 
tration failed to (*ause bud inhibition in (Justafson’s work, was found to 
inhibit buds at concentrations of 5 per cent and higher. In all responses 
measured it is h*ss active than the other auxins. 

The data obtained in this study coufirin and extend the general conclu¬ 
sion in the literatui'c, namely, that the relative effectiveness of different 
auxijis varies according to the type of response which is measured, even on 
the same test ])lant. 

HI MMARy 

1. Synthetic auxins (lis.sohed in lanolin and apiilied to the decapitated 
stumps of sunflowers produced three responses: lateral bud inhibition, gall 
formation, and epinasty. Na])hthaleneaceti(* acid also produced stem thick¬ 
ening below the second node. 

2. The concentrations neces.sarv to bring about gall formation and bud 
inhibition were loAver, in gen(*ral, than those necessaiy to imxluee epinasty, 
Avhen measured ten days after the first application. 

3. At threshold concentrations, naphthaleiieacetic acid (0.002 and 0.006 
]>er cent) Avas most effective in producing bnd inliibitioii and epinasty,* and 
indolea<»etie acid (0.004 per (*ent) Avas the most effective gall-former. As com¬ 
pared with NAA, IBA Avas less effective in inhibiting lateral buds and more 
effective in pro(hu*ing galls. Indolepropionic acid produced large galls but 
AVHs not especially effe<divc in producing the oth(‘r tAVO responses. Except in 
higher concentrations, phonylacetic acid Avas ineffective in producing bud 
inhibition and ejiinasty; 0.3 jicr cent produeed gall.s. but coneentrations of 
10 per cent and higher destroyed the plant tissues. 

t^ONNECTlCUT ('OIjLEGE 

New London, ('onne(ticut 
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Croisat, L. Three now aniazonian p]K‘cies of Phifllanthu,^ L. Trop. Woods 78; 
5-9. 1 Je 1944. 

Dawson, 0. Las espet'U^ del genero (7w>mta cultivadas para adorno on le ve- 
publica argentina. Rev. Arg. Agron. 11: 1-10. pl. »-4, /. /-J. 15 Mr 1944. 
Dugand, A. Bombacaceae; Descripcion enmendada de fiomha.r coriacf um Mart. 

& Zuce. Caldasia 10: 435-437 .1 pl 1 Ap 1944. 

Dugand, A. Nuevas nocionos sobre el genero Ficm.s‘ on (’olombia. III. (’aldasia 
10; 439-442. 1 Ap 1944. 

Dugand, A. Palmas nuevas o critieas Coloinbionas, 11. C’aldasia 10: 413-458. 
illuHir. 1 Ap 3944. 

Fassett, N. C. Dodccalheon in eastern North America. Am. Midi. Nat. 31: 455- 
486. /. 7 -1€. Mr (My] 1944. 

Fassett, N. C. Jumpervs virginiana, J. )ion:ro7itahs, and »/. .^ropulontm, I. The 
specific characters. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 410-418. J1 1944. 

Femald, M. I*, The albino of Kpilohinm lalifolium. Rhodora 46: 251, 252. Je 
1944. 

Femald, M. L. Is Bypovkaprin glahra established in oiir flora? Rhodora 46: 21M). 
Je 1944. 

0iUy, C. L. Notes on geographical distribution, 1 —Rlf ocharm parrula (R. & S.) 

Link. Am. Midi. Nat, 31: 499, 500. Mr [My] 1944. 

Hitchcock, 0. L. The Tofieldia ghufinosa complex of western North America. 

Am. Midi. Nat. 31: 487-498. Mr [My] 1944. 

Hunziker, A. T. Nota sobre especies de Cuftcaia de la flora argentina. Re\. Arg. 
Agron. 11; 70-73. /. 7. 15 Mr 1944. 

Li, Hui-Lln. Taxonomy and distribution of the genus Crrcis in (’hiim. Bull. 
Torrey Club 71: 419-425. f. 1. J1 1944. 

Marshall, W. T. Eamatocavius. Cactus k Sncc. Jour. 16; 79, 80. f. 7S\ SO. Jc 

1944. 

Massey, A* B. Anplnnium gravfHii in Virginia. Am. Fern Jour. 34: 61, 62. 
Ap-Je 1944. 

Maxott, W. B. The name of the deer feni. Am. Fern Jour. 34: 50, 51. Ap-Je 
1944. 

Moss, B* tt. Lilaen ft^illioiden in southeastern Alberta. Rhodora 46: 205, 206. 
Je 1944. 
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MnxUf P. A. A reviHion of the genus Fuchsia (Onagraceae). Proc. Cal. Acad. 
26: 1-138. pi 1-^16. 11 D 1943. 

Norton, L. P. Notes on northern Maine jdaiits. JRhodora 46; 204, 205. Je 1944. 
W. F. The distribution of Fquisefvm in New Jersey. Am. Pern Jour. 34; 
51-54. pi 0. Ap-Jc 1944. 

Sampalo, A. J. do A Feckolt, O. A nomenclatura das esp^cies na Flora Flumi- 
nensis^^ de ConceH^ao Veloso a sue correapondeneia atual. Arq. Mus, Nac. 
[Kio de Janeiro] 37: 331-394. 1943. 

Schultes, B. E. Plantae Colombianae, VII. Novae notiones generis JPavllinia. 
Caldasia 10; 419-423. 1 Ap 1944. 

Schweinfurth, 0. A new and unusual form of Houth American MaxiUaria, Am. 

Orchid 8oc. Bull. 13: 60-62. /. 7. J1 1944. 

Schweinfurth, O. A novelty in typical Majrillana from Peru. Am. Orchid Soc. 
Bull. 13: 22-24. /. 7. 1 Je 1944. 

Schweinfurth, O. Orchidaceae andinae I. Rev. Acad. C’olomb. 5: 348-351.1) 1943 
[1944]. 

Shaver, J. M. The filmy and polypody ferns in Tennessee. Jour. Tenn. Acad. 
19; 167-174. /. J4-^0, Ap [Je] 1944. 

SherfiT, E. E. New- or otlierw'isi* noteworthy American and Hawaiian Cereopsideac*. 

Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 277-281. My (Jej 1944. 

Smith, C. P. Species Lupinorum. 461-416. Saratoga, Cal. J1 1944. 

Smith, G. M. Sublittoral marine algae of the Monterey Peninsula. Proc. Cal. 
Acad. 26: 171-176. 1 Je 1944. 

Walker, E. H. The impoitancc of lists of e.\siccatae in taxonomic revisions. 

Chron. Bot. 7: 423, 424. I) 1943 (Ap 1944]. 

Weatherby, 0. A. A Stone, M. W. A plea for the elimination of unnecessary 
nomenclatura I changes. Rhod<)ra 46: 201-264. Je 1944. 

Wheeler, L. 0., Cutak, L. A White, A. Confusion among the slipper flowers. 

Cactus & Sure. Jour. 16: 81-93. f. ,le 1944. 

Wiggins, I. L. Collecting ferns in northwestern Mexico. Am. Fern Jour. 34: 
37-49. pi 4. Ap-Je 1944. 

Wiggins, I. L. The genus Drumana in, and adjacent to, the Sonoran desert. 

Proc. Cal. Acad. 26: 189-214. pi. jo-jj. i Je 1944. 

Wolf, 0. B. The (laiider Oak, a new hybrid fr<mi San Diego (\umty, (^ilifornia. 
Proc. Cal. Acad. 26: 177-188. pi 7A. VK 1 Je 1944. 

MOKPHOLOUY 

(including anatomy, and cytology In jiart) 

Etchecopar, J. A. La biologia floral del girasol y su relacidii eon la tecnica del 
mejoramionto. Re\. Arg. Agron. 11: 11-19. f. 7, i, /-J. 15 Mr 1944. 
Hunsiker, A. T. A Martlnes Orovetto, R. Anormalidades florales en el gtuiero 
Cusciita. R<*v. Arg. Agron. 11: 58-65. /. 7-J. 15 Mr 1944. 

Bhoades, M. M. A Carvalho, A. The function and structure of the parenchyma 
sheath plaatids of the maiat* leaf. Bull. Torrov Club 71: 335-346. f. 

J1 1944. 


PLANT PHI BIOLOGY 

Beeson, K. 0. ^7 al Ionic absorption by tomato plants as correlated with varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the nutrient medium. Plant Physiol. 19; 258- 
277. /. Ap IJe] 1944. 
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Bttcr, HL 8. As Stonott^ £« W. Electrical correlatcH of form in cucurbit fruits. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 24»--263. /. ;-7. 25 My 1944. 

Oastafloda, H*» Balcasar, iSc. B. It QaTarron, T, T, Sobro la nctividad proteo* 
litiea del l&tex de candelilla, Euphorbia cerifera Ale. An. Esc. Nae. Oi. Biol, 
65-72. /. t 7, f. 25 D 1943 fl944]. 

Orafta, A. 8. k Lorexu, O. A Composition of fruits and phloem exudate of 
cucurbits. Plant Physiol. 19: 326-337. Ap f Je] 1944. 

Freeland, E. O. Apparent photosynthesis in some conifers during? winter. Plant 
Physiol. 19: 179-185. Ap [Je] 1944. 

Goddard, D. B. Cytochrome 0 and cytochrome oxidase from wheat germ. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 31: 270-276. /. 7-/. My 1 Je] 1944. 

Harvey, B. B. et aU Hair sprout of potatoes. Plant Physiol. 19; 186-193. pJ. 
1-^4. Ap [Je] 1944. 

Kerr, T. k Anderson, D. B. Osmotic quantities in growing cotton bolls. Plant 
Physiol. 19: 338-349. /. 7, ;f. Ap [Je] 1944. 

E^amer, P. J. k Decker, J. F. Relation between light intensity and rate of photo¬ 
synthesis of loblolly pine and certain hardwods. Plant Physiol. 19; 350-^ 
358./. l,S.Ap |Je] 1944. 

McVeigh, I. Occurrence and distribution of thiamine, ribotlnvin and niacin in 
Avena seedlings. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 438-444. /. 7 -6. J1 3944. 

Machlis, L. The re8j)iratory gradient in barley roots. Ain. Jour. Bot. 31: 281, 
282. /. 7. 25 My 1944. 

Manuel, M. B. The cultivation of ChhtreVn sp. Plant Physiol. 19; 359-369. A]> 
[Je] 1944. 

Nelson, 0. 30. Growth responses of hemji to differential soil and air tempt*ra 
tures. Plant Physiol. 19: 294-309. /. 7-,?. Ap | Je] 3944. 

Overbeek, J. vaiL Auxin, water uptake and osmotic prossure in potato tissue. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 31: 265-269. /. 7, My ] Je] 1944. 

8chrank, A. B. Relation between electrical and curative responses in the Avnui 
coleoptile to mechanical stimuli. Plant Physiol. 19: 198-211. /. 7-5. A]> 
[Je] 1944. 

8tanfleld, J. F. Chemical composition of roots and tops of dioecious Lifchma in 
vegetative and flowering phases of growth. Plant I'hysiol. 19: 377-383. 
Ap [Je] 1944. 

Thomas, M. D., Hendricks, B. H. k Hill, G. B. Apparent equilibrium betwtHui 
photosynthesis and respiration in an nnrenewed atmosplu‘re. Plant Physiol. 
19; 370-376. /. 7-J. Ap [ Je] 1944. 

Thomas, M. D., Hendricks, B. H. k Hill, G. B. Some chemical reactions of 
sulphur dioxide after absorption by alfalfa and sugar beets. Plant Physiol. 
19: 212-226. /. 7, Ap [ Je] 1944. 

Thomas, M. D, ct ah A study of the sulphur metabolism of wheat, barley and 
com using radio-active sulphur. Plant Physiol. 19: 227-244. /. 7, f. Ap 
[Je] 1944. 

Verduin, J. k l«Oomis, W. E. Absorption of carbon dioxide by maize. Plant 
Physiol. 19: 278-293. /. 7-6. Ap [Je] 1944. 

Welntraub, B. L. k Johnston, 3S. 8. The influence of light and of carbon dioxide 
on the respiration of etiolated barley seedlings. Hmiths. Misc. Coll. 104*; 
1-1^. ph 7, F. 28 Je 1944. 

Weiutrattb, B. L. Rajiatiou and plant respiration. Bot, Rev. 10: 383-459, J1 
1944. 
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GENETICS 

(iiiolutllng eytoiceneticH) 

(Bee alHo under Morphology: Eteheeopar) 

Beadle, O. W. k Coonradt, V. L. Iloteroearyosis iu Xcuronpora cra^sa. Genetics 
29: 291-308. /. J-4, My 1944. 

Ohin, T. C. k Chwang, O. S. Cytogeiiic studies of hybrids with * ‘ makha ^ ^ wheat. 
Bull. Torrey Club 71: 356-366. /. 1-JO. J1 1944. 

Oranick, B. B. A karyosy sterna tic study of the genus Agave. Am. Jour. Hot. 
31: 283-298. pL 7, J. f. 1-J. My f Je] 1944. 

McCliutock, B. Maize genetics, ('ariitgie Inst. Yearbook 42: 148—161. 1942— 
1943 [1944]. 

Sampaio, A. J. de. Oeu^'tica vegetal. Arq. Mas. Nac. (Rio de Janeiro] 37: 39.)- 
461. 1943. 

Sears, B. B. (’ytogenetic studies with polyploid sjiecies of wheat. II, Additional 
chromosomal al>erratioiis in Tritunim vvlgare. (Jenetics 29: 232-246. f. 1, J. 
My 1944. 

Smith, H. H. Recent studios on inheritance of quantitative characters iu plants. 
Hot. Rev. 10: 349-382, Je 1944. 

MICOLOGV AND I*HYTOrATHOLOti\ 

Addlcott, F. T. A note on the effwts of siilash injury in gnayule seedlings. 
Phytopathology 34: TiOH-riKK /. 7. My (Je] 1944. 

Allard, H. Au & Leonard, B. C. The Cladomaf (>f Hull Run Mountain, Virginia. 
Castanoa 9: 81 100. Ap 1944. 

Ark, P. A. Studies on bacterial canker of tomato. Phytojiatbology 34: 394-400, 
Ap 1944. 

Baker, O. E. Heterokarvosis in nunlhum notatunt. Hull. Torrey (’litb 71: 367- 
373. f. 1-10. J1 1944. 

Bisby, G. R, Nomenclature of fungi. Mycologia 36: 279-285. Mj-Je 1944. 

Bitancourt, A. A. & Fawcett, H. S. Statistical studies of distribution of psorosis 
affected trtvs in Ciiru.s oichards. Phytopathology 34; 3.58-375. f. 1-4. Ap 
1944. 

Brandweln, P. F. Seedling invasion of the covered smut of oats. Phytopathol 
ogy 34: 481-484. f. 1. My (Je] 1944. 

Brierley, F. k Smith, F. F. The perennial tree onion a caiiier of onion yellow 
dwarf virus. Phytopathology 34: 506, .507. My |,le) 1944. 

Brierley, P. k Smith, F. F. Studies on lily virus dlsi^ises: the nwrotic deck com 
plex in Ldnnn longifioium. Phytopathology 34: 529 555. /. 1-11. Je |J1] 
1944. 

BuchholtZ, W. F. The se<nieuce of infection of a seedling stand of sugar beets 
by Pgthunn (Ubaryanum and Aphanamyct,s rachhoHh.s. I'hytopatliology 
34: 490-496. /. 7-6'. My [Je] 1944. 

Coe, D. M. Variat ions in single ascos])ore isolates of Srh rtOnua ftelerotionuH. 
Mycologia 36: 234-241. f. 1-3. My-Jo 1944. 

Davidson, R. W. Two American hardwood species of Kmloconuliophora described 
as new. Mycologia 36: 300-306. /. 1, J. My-Je 1944, 

Fawcett, H. 8. Fungus and bacterial diseases of insects as factors in biological 
control. Hot. Rev. 10: 327-348, Je 1944. 

Fitapatrick, H. M. A bibliographical study of the leontH Pietae Specierum 
Rariorum Fungorum of ('hristian TTeudrik Persooii. Mycologia 36: 177- 
187. /. 1-4. Mr-Ap 1944. 
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OkrttHftb, D. The production of healthy shoots hy wilted tomato plants. Phyto- 
pathology 34: 353, 354. f. i. Mr 1944. 

B. The Mycetozoa of North America, based upon the specimens in 
the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. l-3()6, pL 1—16^ the 
author. Mineola. 1944. 

Bblton^ C. 8. Inheritance of chlamydosporc and sorus characters in species and 
race hybrids of Tilleiia caries and T, foeiidaJ Phytopathology 34: 58C- 
592. /. 7, Jo 1944. 

Hooker, W. J. Comparative studies of two carrot leaf diseases. Phytopathol¬ 
ogy 34: 606-612. /. /, Je [ Jl] 1944. 

Hosnnan, W. G. Witches’ broom of beans. Phytopathology 34: 505, 506. /. 7. 
My [Jel 1944. 

Karling, J. 8. Brazilian chytrids—I. Species of \owakowskicUa, Bull. Torrey 
Club 71: 374-389. /. 7-6.9. Jl 1944. 

Karling, J. 8. Brazilian chytrids—II. New species of Khieidinm, Am. Jour. Hot. 
31: 254-261. /. 1-7^. My | Jej 1944. 

Kroitlow, K. W. k Myers, W. M. Prevalence and distribution of stripe smut of 
Poa pratensis in some pastures of Pennsylvania. Phytopathology 34: 411- 
415. Ap 1944. 

Lepage, E. Les lichens, les mousses et les hepatiques du Quebec, (‘t leur role dans 
la formation du sol amble dans la region du has de Quebec, de Lewis k 
Gaspt^. Deuxieme partie. t^tude des lichens. Nat. (^luad. 71: 89-96. Mr-Ap 
J944. 

McKinney, H. H. Genera of the plant viruses. Jour. W'ash. Acad. 34: 139-1.14. 
15 My 1944. 

Martin, G. W. The Tremellales of the North C«mtral United States and adjacent 
Canada. Univ. Iowa Htud. 18'’: 1-88. pi. J—o. My 1944. 

M nn d k ar, B. B. Fungi of the northwestern Himalayas: TTstilaginales. M\c() 
logia 36: 286-293. /. 7. My-Jr 1944. 

Neal, D. 0. Phi^jortoma leaf spot of cotton. PhA’topathology 34: 199-692. 
/. /, S. Je 1944, 

Nickerson, W. J. Studies on fibu-forming >easts. Acid production by Xpffo 
pichta and Zygohanst nula. Mycologia 36: 224-233. /. J-4. My-Je 1944. 

Olive, If. 8. Development of the peritheciiiin in Aspergillus Fischeri Wehiner, 
with a description of crozier formation. Mycologia 36: 266-275. /. /-/.i. 
My-Je 1944. 

Plakidaa, A. G. Black scale; A disease of caster lily bulbs. J*hyto])atho)og}" 34: 
556-571. f. 1-i. Je 1944. 

Sarasolai, A, A. Dos septoriosis de las alaniedas argentiiias. Bev. Arg, Agrou. 
11: 20-43. /. 7, /. 7, graph 7. ph 5-7. 15 Mr 1944. 

Seaver, F. J. Alcnria nurantw. Mycologia 36: 223. t pi. My-,le 1944. 

Shands, H. L. A Amy, D. 0. Ktripe reaction of spring barley varieties. Phyto 
pathology 34: 572-585. Je [Jl] 1944, 

Shear, 0. L. A Davidson, B. W. An undescribed Corticium with conidia. Myeo 
logia 36: 294-299. /. 7, ii. My-Je 1944. 

Shear, G. M. A Wingard, 8. A. Horae ways by which nutrition may affect severity 
of disease in plants. Phytopathology 34: 603-605. Je 1944. 

Shell, San Ohiun. A form of Sporophlyrtis rosirata with ciliated spores. Am. 
Jour. Hot. 31: 229-233. f. t-SI. Ap [My] 1944. 

S m ith , A* H. Intorestmg North American Agarics. Bull. Torrey Club 71: 390- 
409. Jl 1944. 
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Smitli, A. H. New North American AgaricH. Mycologia 36: 242-262. My-Je 
1944. 

Smitli, A. H. k Walters, M. B. A new species of CrinipeWs from Ohio. Myco¬ 
logia 36; 276-278. I /. My-Je 1944. 

Smith, F. P. A Brierley, P. Ornithogalum mosaic. Pliytopathology 34: 497-503. 
/. 7. My L.Te] 1944. 

Smith, F, F. A Brierley, P. Preliminary report on some mosaic diseases of 
iridaeeous plants. Phytopathology 34: 592-598. /. 1. Je 3944. 

Smith, P. 0. Reaction of Lycoperaicon spp. to spotted wilt. Phytopathology 34: 
504, 505. My [ Je] 1944. 

Stakman, B. C. A Loegerlng, W. Q. The potential importance of race 8 of 
Puccinia gramtnis avcnai in the Ignited States. Phytopathology 34: 421- 
425. /. 7. Ap 1944. 

StevenBon, J. A. A Johnson, A. O. The nomenclature of the broomcorn millet 
smut fungus. Phytopathology' 34: 613. Je 1944. 

Vaughan, E. K. Bacterial wilt of tomato caused by Phyiowonas solonaccarum* 
Phytopathology 34: 443-458. /. 1-7, My [Jej 1944. 

Zaumeyer, W. J. A Harter, I«. L. A severe necrosis caust*d by bean-mosaic virus 
4 on beans. Phytopathology 34: 516-512. /. 1. My [Jo] 1944. 

Zeller, S. M. A white variety of MulinuH ca7ihnffs. Mycologia 36: 263-265. f. 7. 
My-Je 1944. 

ECOLOGY AND PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

Beard, J. S. The natural vegetation of the Island of Tobago, British West Indies. 
Kcol. Monog. 14: 13r>-163. /. I-11. Ap | Je] 1944. 

Cain, S. A. •Sizc-frequeney characT<*riHtics of Ahun Vrastri pollen as influenced by 
different methods of preparation, Ain. Midi. Nat. 31: 232-236. Ja [Ap] 
1944. 

Cain, S. A. A Cain, L. 0. Size frequency studies of Pnws palustris pollen. 
Ecology 26: 229-232. f. 7. Ap 1944. 

Cuatrecasas, J. Kesumen de unas ohservaciones geohot^nicas on Colombia. Rev. 
Acad. (\)1omb. 5: 289-294. 1) 1943 [1944]. 

Buque J., J. M. Agrupaciones geogrulicas y ecoldgicas de algunas especies 
arboreas y mas indiistriales de (’oloinhia. Rev. Acad. Coloinb. 6: 344-347. 
1) 1943 11944). 

Mclziteer, B. B. Revegetation of the abandoned fields of Mammouth C^ave 
National Park. Ain. Midi. Nat. 31: 561 564. Mr |26 My] 1944. 

Osorio Tafall, B. F. K1 Mar de Cortes y la produetividad fitoplanetdnica de sus 
aguas. All. Ese. Nac. (’i, Biol. 3' 73-118. niap, tables, f. 1, J. 25 D 1943 

[1944]. 

Peirce, 0. J. Water and plant anatomy. Proc. Cal. Acad. 26: 215-220. 1 Jo 
1944. 

Sampaio, A. J. de. Histdrieo da geografia bot&nica. Arq. Mus, Nac. [Rio de 
Janeiro] 37: 463-486. 1943. 

Sampson, A. W. Plant succession on burned chaparral lauds in northern Cali¬ 
fornia. ('al. Exp. Htn. Bull. 685: 1-144. /. /-46*. Mr 1944. 

PAXnBOBOTANY 

Mason, H, L. A Pleistocene flora from the McKittrick asphalt deposits of Cali¬ 
fornia. Proe. Cal. Acad. 26: 221-234, pL £3, Jl. 1 Je 1944. 
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AiioUnar Mafta^ Hemaao. Vocabulario de terminas vulgares eti hlstoria natural 
Golombiana. Bev. Aoad. CoJomb. 5: 295-307. illustr, D 1943 [1944]. 
Beltran^ B. Betenta y cinco anog de eienciag naturalea eii Mexico. Bev. Soc. 

Mex. Hist. Nat. 4: 245-204. I) 1943 [1944]. 

Bnmel, J. Leg graudes Stapes de Talgologie amerieaine. Contr. Tnst. Bot. ITniv. 
Montreal 52; 1-32. /. Jt-8, 3944. 

Campbell, D. H. Belutions of the temperate floras of north and south America. 

Proe. Cal. Acad. Bci. 26: 139-146. 1 Je 1944. 

Cooke, C. B. Cork culture in the United States. Hei. Mouth. 68: 357-364. illuslr. 
Ap 1944. 

Maldonado Koeirdell, M. Bibliografla mcxieana de liistcuda natural. TI. Ki^v. 

Soc. Mox. Hist. Nat. 4: 273-281. D 1943 [1944]. 

Maldonado Koerdell, M. Las sociedades eientifleas en el desarrollo de las ciencias 
naturales mexicaiias. Rev. Hoc. Mex. Hist. Nat. 4: 233-243. I) 1943 [1944]. 
Maxcbionatto, J. B. George L. Fawcett, ‘‘pioneerde la fitopatologia Argentina. 

Rev. Arg. Agron. 11: 74-78. 15 Mr 1944. 

Marie-Victorin, Frdre^ ft Ijdon, Frert\ Ttin^raires botaniqiies dans File de Cuba. 
(l)euxi^me s^rie). Contr. Inst. Bot. ITniv. Montreal .>0: 1-410. f. 

10 Mr 1944. 

Bodgers, A. D. John Merle Coulter: Missionary in science, 1-321. ^ port, 

Princeton Univ. Proas. Princeton, 1944. 

Vellard, J. A Poisons de p^^che et poisons de chasse en Ameri(pie du Hud. Bol, 
Mus. Nae. [Rio de Janeiro] 14-17: 345-362. 1942. 

Zogaya, J, El future de las investigaciones eientifleas en Mexico. R(*\. Hoc' Mex. 
Hist. Nat. 4; 265-272. I) 1943 [3944]. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 

HIS INTEREST IN PLANT LIFE AS REVEALED IN HIS WRITINGS*^—I 

Edmi^nd U. Fttbling 

The araaziu^ versatility of Thomas Jefferson has been much extolled 
by his biographers, and numerous have been the eulogies inspired by it. 
As a political idiilosopher of the early American republic, Jefferson will 
always stand preeminent, and to him in the future there will be attributed, 
as in years gone by, many a political eoncept that seeks the.authority of 
great men become venerable through their wisdom and the passage of time. 
Jn other fields of intellectual ejuleavor lie w^as scarcely less astute, and in 
his grasp of great ])rinciples and simultaneous devotion to details, he dis- 
played an ^‘exquisite mind, which was both teles(*opic and microscopic in 
its range and operations” (7). 

It is because of this amazing versatility, encompassing many fields of 
science, particularly an enduring interest in plant life, that another con- 
triliutiou is here offered to the already voluminous literature upon the life 
of this great statesman. Most firevious biog^raphic^al sketclies of Jefferson 
have at least reeognized his life-long (*onceru with agriculture, and a few 
have emphasized his broader interests in plants. Among the latter are ac- 
('ountsof his relation to botany (27), of his gardening activities (4, 28) and, 
most recently, of liis r(‘]ation to all sciences of his time, including agr^(.*ul- 
tiire, botany and borticidtnre (6).’ Desjiite these excellent treatises there is 
in his writings evidence of still gi'eater interest in the vegetable world than 
lias so far been reeognized, other than by eursory allusion. It is the purpose 
of the present study to unite, in some measure, these hitlierto unempliasized 
disi'ourses of Jefferson with those w'hich have already been revealed, and 
thus to provide in botanieal literature a more inclusive a(»eount of Jefferson’s 
role as agriculturist, botanist, and "gardener. 

Considered thus in their entirety, Jefferson's writings on plants give us 
not only a better understanding of the man himself but also an assemblage 
of data possessing historieal value from purely agricultural and botanical 
standpoints. This is jiarticularly true with respect to plants of economic 
value. Jefferson’s interest in all branches of science was primarily utili¬ 
tarian, and the introduction of useful plants as well as im])roved agricul- 

* PiTparod in partial fulfllhnont of an Act of Congress to coinmomorate the two hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Jefferson. 

I This scholarly article was published as a “proreprint ’' shortly after the present 
study was begun. In a large measure, it considers phases of Jefferson interests })rcvi- 
ously recorded only in his own writings, and unavoidably mentioned again and even cited 
in the present account. 

56:1 
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tiira) practices i^ere eoBstaot concerns of his. Nevertheless, the present con¬ 
tribution is essentially biographical; its principal objective is to reveal 
soinething of the personality of a great man as his phenomenal mentality 
penetrated iAto nearly every branch of human knowledge. 

To that end, impersonal paraphrasing of his writings is deliberately 
avoided; instead, al?undaut quotations from his works are cited. It is only 
through such quotations and not by the words of another autlior in feeble 
attempts to describe them that a reader may secure his own realistic im¬ 
pressions of one unknown to him personally, and not merely the impr<\ssions 
of a eulogistic biographer. Furthermore, there are so many inleresting de- 
tailjg in the writings of a man like Jefferson, that any one attem}>ting to 
embody them accurately in a new rendition inevitably must resort to cita¬ 
tions. Ample evidence is at hand that others, too, have come to this cou- 
clusion, for there have already been published various compilations of choice 
selections from his writings on a variety of topics, including agriculture, 
a comprehensive two-volume assemblage of which will a])])ear shortly undej* 
Government imprint. 

Jefferson was a phenomenally prolific writer, not of ‘‘books” or of 
articles for publication—he strictly adhered to a policy of never writing 
for the “press’^—but of letters, 40,000 pieces of which in 236 volumes re¬ 
pose today among his manuscripts in the Library of (Congress, with an 
additional 10,000 in 67 volumes in the library of the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society (2). Other papers are in the custody of the Huntington 
Library, San Merino, California; the Pennsylvania Historical Society; the 
Missouri Historical Society; and the Ciiiversity of Virginia. Some 325 letters 
of this voluminous correspondence deal with agricnltural mattertv When 
it is borne in mind that this prodigious personal correspondence was carried 
on in longhand ajid that Jefferson preserved a (hiplicate of most of it, made 
by means of moistened paper or an ingenious polygraph of his own design 
,and construction, one marvels, to say the least, at the astounding industry 
of the man. 

A major portion of this correspondence has been published in three large 
works, one of nine (11), another of ten (12) and the third of 20 volumes 
(13), none of which has been regarded as wholly satisfactory, either quanti¬ 
tatively or qualitatively. To remedy this situation there is now in prej>ara- 
tion » definitive edition of the papers of Thomas Jefferson, to include not 
only all his available writings but also all preserved letters written to him, 
and to comprise some 50 vohnnes. It is under the editorship of Julian Boyd, 
historian and librarian of Princeton TTniversity, and will be published by 
the Prineetop University Press. Some idea of the enormous variety of topics 
which this monumental^work will cover may be gained from the cyclopedia 
of 1900 founded upon the ton-volume edition; that compendium assembles 
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quotationn from Jefferson’s writings under 9,228 headings (16). One won¬ 
ders, indecMl, what the index to the contemplated 50 volumes will offer by 
way of subject matter. The present paper is based almost wholly on the 
20-volume edition, whence almost all the quotations given have been 
(‘xtracted. 

In addition to the many references to plant life in his eorrespoiideaice, 
Jefferson left for posterity among his meticulously kept account books, two 
detailed records which also are of great interest to us, his ^‘Farm Book” and 
his ^'Garden Book.” The former was begun in 1774 and continued until 
1822; the latter; started in 1766 and continued, except during hif^ absence, 
until 1824. Both of them have hitherto been only in manuscript form. This 
year, however, tin* Am^Tican Philosojdiical Society, of which Jefferson at 
one time was president, has ])ublished an annotated edition of the ^‘Garden 
Book” under the editorship of Professor E. M. Betts of the l^niversity of 
Virginia, who has been instrumental in the restoration of Jefferson’s gar¬ 
dens at .Monticello; and tlie ”Farm Book” may be im'luded in the contem¬ 
plated (lovernment edition of all Jefferson’s agricultural writings, already 
referred 14). 


I. AORICraLTURE 
IXTRODIH’TION 

Tlionias Jefferson was a member of the landed gentry in colonial Vir¬ 
ginia. ill the (lays when young Amerma was still ])rimarily an agricultural 
('ouutry. Bv inheritam^e of more than 2,000 acres from his father and by 
subsecjuent juircliascs of his own. he be(*anie the jiroju-ietor, by 1794 and at 
the age of 51, of 10,647 acres. This area, a(*cording to liis “Farm Book,” 
consisted of 15 parcels of land, several of whi(*h made uj) his Albemarle 
estate* of 5.5f)lrl acres wherein was imJuded his novs famous home of Mouti- 
(*ello, on a moiiutainto|) overlooking and about three miles from the toAvn 
of (’harlottesville. L(»ss than 1,200 acres of this Albemarle holding was ever 
cleai*(Hl of tives and put under cultivation, and on another parcel, of more 
than 4,000 acres, known as J\)plar Forest, only about 800 acres came under 
the axe. One of the smalU'st parcels, of only 157 acres, was in Avilderness 
and contained what today is one of the “shrin(\s” of America and at whiidi 
Jefferson long h()])ed to build a retreat for himself—the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia. 

That Jeffer.soii’s heart and soul wwe alw’ays lu Montieello ami tlie siir- 
rouudiug (tountr>^ and that his 40 years'** in stateeraft were but an interlude 
in his preferred preoccupations with his farms and gardtm, is attested by 
many referem^es in his correspondeuee to the day when he might ret\irn to 

a From liis (^lection to the IIouhc of BurgcHHes of the (^otooy of Virginia in 17(>9 to \m 
r(*tirenient froni the i^residency in 1809. 
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them. He bep:an construction on MonticelJo in 1770, manafred his farms for 
14 years, and in 1784, after the turmoil of the Revolution, was sent to 
Europe with Franklin and Adams to nej^^otiate commercial treaties with 
European powers. The next year he succeeded Franklin as American rep¬ 
resentative to France, and did not return to America until 1789. During? 
the intervening: years, while residinj^ in Paris, he accommodated himself 
to the pomp and circun»stance of a regal court, serving bis counti’v but ever 
thinking of his Albemarle estate. Four years before the termination of his 
tenure in that office he confessed to a Preiudi acquaintance: 

am savage enough to prefer the woods, the wilds, and the indepen¬ 
dence of Monticello, to all the brilliant pleasures of this gay Capital. T shall, 
therefore, rejoin myself to my native country, with new attachments, and 
with exaggerated esteem for its advantages; for though thej*e is less wealth 
there, there is more freedom, more ease, and less misery”* 

Upon his return to America, four years later, Jefferson entered Washing¬ 
ton's cabinet as the first American Secretary of State but retired from that 
position the last day of 1793. In 1794 he returned to Mojjticello and gave 
vent to his feelings when he wrote to Washington: 

return to farming with an ardor which T scarcely knew in m\ youth, 
and which has got the better entirely of my love of study. Insteatl of writing 
ten or twelve letters a day, wliich 1 have been in the habit of tloing as a 
thing ill course, T jiut off answering my letters now, farmer-like, till a rainy 
day, and then find them sometimes jiostponed by other lus'Cssary o<*cu- 
pations.”^ 

The next year, in writing to James Madison about liis broken down 
health of the last eight months, he wrote on 

‘'above all things, the delights J feel in tlie society of my family, and in the 
agiueultural pursuits in which I am so eagerly engaged."’ 

It was not many years, however, before his public services were again 
demanded by his country, this time as President of the United States. That 
his interest in agricultural matters never slackened during the eight years 
in that office is attested in several ways, jierhaps the most interesting of 
which is his faithful formulation during all those years of a (diart which 
showed the average earliest and latest dates of appearance in the Washing¬ 
ton market of 36 varieties of vegetables. Prom this table we learn that 
Washingtonians of those days were supplied at various times during the 
year with 

artichokes Tiroecoli cauliflower 

asparagus cabbage celery 

beets carrots corn 

•^2>tter to Baron Geismer, September 6, 1785 (13, V', 1J7). 

* Letter to George W^ishington, April 25, 1794 (13, TX, 3S3). 

5 Letter to James Madison, April 27, 1795 (13, IX, SO]). 
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cress 

mushrooms 

sorrt*! 

cticumbors 

})ar8ley 

spinach 

currants 

parsnips 

sprouts 

eggplant 

peas 

squash 

endive 

l)Otatocs 

strawberries 

gra})es 

radishes 

tomatoes 

lettuce 

raspberries 

turnips 

lima beans 

salsida 

watermelon 

melons 

snaps 

Windsor beans 


Two of Jelferson^ bioj>:rai)hers have reproduced this eliart in their 
works (6, 24), and one of them, especially inipress(‘d by his devotion to 
details and ability to detach himself from the weighty matters of State, was 
induced to comment (24) : ‘^To think of a leader of a ^reat civil revolution— 
the founder of a new party and creed—^tlie statesman enf>*a»:ed in the ])ress- 
in^ cares of a nation—watchiujr with a jrreen-^rocer’s assiduity, and record¬ 
ing* with more than a ^reen-jjrrocer’s precision, the first and last appearance 
of radishes, squaslies, (‘abba^es, and cauliflowers in the market—su<>:^ests a 
(‘urious train of reflections.’’ 

Jt would be unfortunate, indeed, were Jefferson’s formulation of that 
(‘hart to do no more than “su<rji:est a curious train of reflections”; it should 
s(*rve, rather, as a precef)t to be emulated of unswervinji: interest despite 
the more urjrent (^ares, faithfully <lischarjred, wliich interrupted his devotion 
to a chosen avocation. 

In 1808, when about to retire from those cares, we ajrain find Jetferson 
lonjiinjr for Monticello when he wrote to (Chancellor Livinjrston, the eminent 
jurist and statesman, thankinjr him for certain volumes of Ajrriciiltural 
Proceedinf»s and mentiojiin<i* receipt of other proceedinji's from the Aj^ri- 
rultural Society of Paris: 

Writinji's on this subject are peculiarly pleasin<r to me, for, as they 
tell us, we are sprunjr from the eartli, so to that we naturally return. It is 
now airionjr my most fervant longinjrs t<> be oi] my farm, whi<‘h, with a garden 
and fruitery, will constitute my ]>rinci])al occupation in retirement.”® 

And after consummation of this loufrin" he wrote to an old classmate: 

”1 have withdrawn myself from all ])olitical intermeddlinjis, to indulp:e 
the eveniufr of my life with what have been the passions of every tmrtion 
of it, books, science, my farms, my family and friends.”' 

Af^ricultural pui’suits were thus not merely incidental (*vents in Jetfer- 
son’s life; toj 2 :ether with other phases of natural science, physics, chemistry, 
mechaiiics, and v^hat not else, they raiiked foremost in his thou«:hts, and 
earned for him the rather substantial income for those days of about $2,000 
])ei* year. In company with Washington and oth<»rs, he was one of the most 

“ Letter to R. R. Liviugsloii, Jjiiiuary 3, 1808 (13, XT, JIJ). 

• I setter to James Maury, April 25, 1812 (13, XllE, IJi). 
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progfressive farmers of his time, so far as seeking? improvements in tech¬ 
niques and crops was concerned, thouj?h not the most successful in yields 
obtained. To his farminjr practices he applied, with w^hatever modifications 
seemed necessary, the teachings of recognized agricultural authorities, and 
toward this end, w^e are told, he had in his extensive library, 78 volumes 
upon agriculture, 48 of which were in English, 24 in French, five in Italian 
and one in Latin (6).** 

The details of these activities, minutely recorded in his “Farm Book/^ 
are obviously beyond eonsideratioji in a paper of the present size. Certain 
generalities, however, must not be overlooked in any treatment of the sub¬ 
ject, and these wdll now be noted. 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES AT MONTKTCLLO 

Tobacco, Corn, and Wheat. For a great many years after the founding 
of Virginia by the first ])ermaneiit English setllemcnt at damcstown in 
1607, tobacco W'as the most important staple crop of the colonists, even the 
princi])al medium of currency at one period, and its culture w^as undertaken 
by practically every landowmer, large and small. It long constituted the most 
valuable export of all the colonies, and from 1744 to 1776 the amounts 
shipped abroad averaged about 40,000,000 pounds j>cr year. Jefferson, as a 
plantation ow^ier, contributed to this production in tlie carl\ days of Moiiti- 
cello, where at one time he was called master by 154 slaves. Toba(*co w*as an 
important source of revenue to those wJio raised it, and on one occasion, at 
least, Jefferson expected to realize t^50 sterling pei* hogshead on his jirodnce.*' 

The usual routine of growing it in those days was to remove the forest 
from ,virgin land, to plant the weed for fiv(* successive years, and then to 
let the land lie fallow^ for a season or more, followed by a repetition of this 
sequence until the crop raised no longer was remunerative. Rotation of crops 
was generally not jiracticed, and manuring the land was out of the question 
to restore its pristine fertility after so wantonly destroying it by tliis 
barbaric spoliation ; it wais cheajier to buy new laud, to clear it and to extend 
the ravaging husbandry. 

There were a few thoughtful farmers, however, among them Wasliington 
and Jefferson, w^ho coiuleinned this exploitation and were quick to recog¬ 
nize that the heyday of Virginia tobac(*o Avas gradually fading after tin* 
three-quarter mark of the century. Tlie market price was falling, cheaper 

s Though the inclusion of these volumes in Jefferson N library indicates his interest in 
plant life as well as do other phases of his activities, they will not b«‘ enumerated or fui 
ther discussed here because they are not among his writings. For an interesting com* 
mentary upon them, the reader is referred to Dr. Brownes article (6). ft must be men¬ 
tioned, however, that Jefferson library, purchased by Congress in 1815, became* the 
nucleus of the present Library of Congress after the original was burned. 

» Letter to Thomas Adams, February 20, 1771 (13, IV, 
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lauds had to be souglit elsewhere, and long before he returned to Moiiticello 
in 1794 Jefferson abandoned eultivation of the exhausting weed on his 
Albemarle estate. Tu his ‘"Notes on the state of Virginia/’ published ten 
years earlier in Paris, he remarked : 

“Tn the year 1758 we exjmrted seventy tliousand hogsheads of tobacco, 
wliich was the greatest quantity ever produced in this eountry in one year. 
Bnt its culture was fast declining at the commencement of this war^"’ and that 
of wheat taken its place; and it must continue to decline on the return of 
peace. I suspect that the change in the temperature of our climate has be¬ 
come sensible to that plant, which to be good, requires an extraordinary 
degree of heat. lint it requires still more ijidis])ensably an uncommon fer¬ 
tility of soil; and the price which it commands at market will not enable 
the planter to produ e this by manure. Was the supply still to depend on 
Virginia and Maryland alone as its culture becomes more difficult, the price 
would ri.se so as to enable the planter to surmount those difficulties and to 
live. But the western country on the Mississippi, and the midlands of 
Georgia, having fresh and fertile lands in abundance, and a hotter sun, will 
be able to nudersell these two States and will oblige them to abandon the 
I'aising of tobaeeo altogether. And a happy obligation for them it will be. 
It is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness. Those employeil in it are 
ill a continual state of exertion beyond the powTr of nature to sup])ort. 
Little food of iny kind is raised by them; so that the men and animals on 
thes(* farms are badly fe<l, and the earth is rapidly inqioverished. 

In lien of tobacco Jefferson advocated that 

“The cultivation of wheat is the reverse in every circumstance. Besides 
(‘lothing the earth with herbage and preserving its fertility, it feeds the 
laborers plentifully, requires from them only a mcKlerate toil except in the 
season of harvest, raises great mimbers of animals for food and service, and 
diffuses plenty and haji^piness among the wdiole. We find it easier to make 
an hundred bushels of wheat tlian a thousand weight of tobacco and they are 
worth more when made.”^* 

This substitution of crops did not, however, preserve tlie fertility of his 
lands, for during his ten years’ absence from Moiiticello his overseers prac- 
ti(*ed a rotation which exhausted the soil probably more though less rapidly 
than did tobacco. They sowed wheat and maize in alternate years in the 
virgin soil of newly cleared land between the stnni])s of felled trees, and 
j*epeated this rotation so long as they could get five bushels of wdieat or ten 
bushels of corn jier acre. This system was followed probably under the influ- 
(‘iice of John Taylor, an exceptionally good farmer of Caroline County, Vir¬ 
ginia, “whose bountiful eiops bore witness to the merits of his teachings.” 
Taylor argued strongly iii favor of maize as the alternate crop in preference 
to tlie English depeiideiiee on turnips, peas and jiotatoes. After the yield 
of wheat or Indian corn no longer was remunerative, the land was aban- 

’"W'lir ItPhvopn Francp nnd England. 

11 TI, 
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dojied and new areas cleared for similar exploitation; all of wliieh offered 
little improvement over the previous era of tobacco culture. 

Jefferson was Secretary of State at this time, keepiup: an eye on liis de¬ 
clining farms as best he could, and attempting to remedy matters by en¬ 
gaging proper overseers. Two years before roturuiiig to Monticello he hired 
one Samuel Biddle as superintendent, ivho was willing to undertake the job 
for $120 per year, wages which w^ere a good deal higher than Jefferson ex¬ 
pected to pay. In his instructions to Biddle, Jefferson furnished us some 
partiiuilars when he wrote to him that 

‘‘The farm is of about five or six hundred acres of cleared land, very 
hilly, originally as rich as any highlands in the world but miudi worried by 
Indian corn & tobacco. It is still however very strong, & remarkably friendly 
to wheat & rye. These will be my first object. Next will be grasses, . . . & 
the introduction of potatoes for the use of the farm, instead of Indian corn, 
in as great a degree as possible. ... I have long baijished tobacco, & wish 
to do the same by Indian (*orn in a great degree. 

At the same time Jefferson had an area of 2,000 acres which he wanted 
to rent in parcels of not less than 200 acres at 25^ ])er acre, but always with 
restrictions against growing too much Indian corn. On this ])oint he wrote 
in his “Farm Book,“ under the heading “Tenants^: 

“Tie them up to some rotation of crops which shall include ameliorating 
years to counterbalance at least the exhausting ones,” 

and to Mr. Freeman, in charge of Monticello, he wrote with respect to one 
lessor: 

“1 understand this tenant has tended the same ground in corn both the 
years he has lived on it. He mnst therefore go off unless he will put the w’hole 
of it into wheat now, or oats in the .sj)riug. If he does not, w’e must put it in 
in the spring . . (24). 

President Washington, at this time, was in (‘orres])ondence with the 
eminent English agricultural writer, Arthur Young, concerning ])roblems 
of his own. Jefferson ai>pears to have shared in the exchang<‘ of letters, and 
in commenting to the President upon some of Young s recommendations, he 
indicates the contemplated changes in agricultural practice which he soon 
adopted: 

“Good husbandry with us consists in abandoning Indian com and to¬ 
bacco, tending small grain, some red clover following, and endeavoring to 
have, while the lands are at rest, a spontaneous cover of white clover. I do 
not present this as a culture judicious in itself, but as good in comparison 
with what most people there pursue. Mr. Young has never liad an opi>()r- 
timity to see how slowly the fertility of the original soil is exhausted. With 
moderate management of it, I can affirm that the James river low’groiinds 
with the cultivation of small grains, will never be exhausted; because we 

12 Letter fcp Bamue) Biddle, December 12, 1792 ()3, XV111, ISO). 
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know that under tliat eultivation we must now and then take them down 
with Indian <*orn, or they beeome, as they were originally, too rich to bring 
wheat. The highlands, where 1 live, have been cultivated about sixty years. 
The culture was tobacco and Indian corn as long as they would bring enough 
to ])ay the labor. Then they were turned out. After four or five years rest 
tliey would bring good corn again, and in double that time perhaps good 
tobacco. Then they would be exhausted by a second series of tobacco and 
corn. Latterly we have begun to cultivate small grain; and excluding Indian 
corn, and following, such of them as were originally good, soon rise up to 
fifteen or twenty bushels the acre. ... I m(»an in a farm of about 500 acres 
of cleared laml and with a dozen laborers to try the plan of wheat, rye, 
})otatoes, clover, with a mixture of some Tndian corn with the pota¬ 
toes. . . 

About a year late»*, in again writing to Washington about the depleted 
state of his farms, he was induced by further inspection of them to exclaim: 

‘^Ten years’ abandonment of them to the ravages of overseers, has 
hroiiglit on them a degree of degradation far beyond what I had expected. 

Jefferson’s Rotation of Crops as a Final Effort to Restore the Depleted 
Fertility of His Soil. In a final effort to rescue his land from utter destruc¬ 
tion as a result of incom]>etent management during his absence abroad, 
Jeffei'sou adopted a new plan of crop rotation in 1794 when he returned to 
Alouticcllo. He divided the 1,120 acres under cultivation into four farms of 
280 acres each, and each farm into seven Helds of 40 acres, marking the 
boundaries by rows of peach trees, of which lie set out 1,151 that first year. 
The seven fields imli<*ated the basic nature of the new system, a seven-year 
rotation, and each farm, under its own overseer, was cultivated by four 
negroes, four ncgrcsscs, four horses and four oxen. The precise se(piencc of 
<‘r(>ps which deffersoii followed in this new scheme apparently varied some¬ 
what, for tlie many references to it in his corres])omlence indicate changes 
from year to yeai*. As related to dohn Taylor, the agricultural authority of 
the time, it was as follows: first year—wheat, followed tliat same year by 
turnips to be fed to tlie sheefi; second year—corn and potatoes in alternate 
rows, followed in aiilunm by winter vetch to be used in the spring as fodder, 
if so wanted, or to be turned in ; third year— peas or potatoes, or both, accord¬ 
ing to the ijuality of the field; fourth year—rye or wheat with clover; fifth 
and sixth years—clover, turned in the autumn of the latter and followed by 
vetcdi; seventh year—the vetch jilowcd under in the spring, buckwheat sown 
and turned in later, followed by autumn wheat to begin the cycle again, 

JeftVrson’s agricultural correspondence contains abundant references to 
this system of rotation, to its modifications, its merits and its results. It is in 
that same letter to Taylor, however, that Ave find pei‘haps the best expression 
of his concern with it and of his understanding in the matter: 

Jjctter to (ileorge Washington, June 28, 1793 (13, IX, 7J,9). 

liOttcr to (rcorgc Washington, May 14, 1794 (13, IX, 
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though I observe your strictures on rotations of crops, yet it 
appears that in this 1 differ from you only in words. You keep half your 
lands in culture, the other half at nurse; so I propose to do. Your scheme 
indeed requires only four years and mine six; but the proportion of labor 
and rest is the same. My .i^ears of rest, however, are employed, two of them 
in producing clover, yours in volunteer herbage. But 1 still understand it 
to be your opinion that clover is best wdiere lands will produce them. Indeed 
I think that the important improvement for w'liich the world is indebted to 
Young is the substitution of clover crops instead of unproductive fallows; and 
the demonstration that lands are more enriched by clover than by volunteer 
herbage or fallow>s; and the clover crops are highly valuable. That our red 
lauds which are still in tolerable heart will produce fine clover 1 know from 
the experience of the last year; and indeed that of my neighbors had estab¬ 
lished the fact. And from observations on accidental plants in the fields 
which have been considerably harrassed with (*orn, I believe that even these 
will produce clover fit for soiling of animals green. I think, therefore, I (‘an 
count on the success of that improver. My tliird year of rest will be devoted 
to cowpeiming, and to a trial of the buckwheat dressing. A further ])rogress 
in surveying my open arable lands has shewn me that 1 can have seven fields 
in each of my farms where I expected only six; consequently that 1 can add 
more to the portion of rest and ameliorating crops. I have doubted on a 
(jiiestion on which J am sure you can advise me well, whether I liatl better 
give this newly acquired year as an addition to the continuan<*(‘ of iny clov(n’, 
or throw it with some improving cro]) between two of my (M*ops of grain, as 
for instance between my corn and rye. I strongly incline to the latter, be(*anse 
I am not satisfied that one cleansing crop in seven years will be snffi(*ient; 
and indeed I think it imjiortant to separate my exhausting crops by alter- 
nations of ameliorators. With this view I think to try an ex])erimeut of what 
Judge Parker informs me he practi(*es. That is, to turn in iiiy wheat stubble 
the instant the grain is off, and sow turnips to be fed out by the shecq). Ihit 
whether this will answer in our fields w^hich are harrassed, 1 do not know. 
We have been in the habit of sowing only our freshest lands in turnips, liencc 
a presumption that wearied lands will not bring them, l^ut Young’s making 
turnips to b(‘ fed on by sheep the basis of his improvement of })oor lands, 
affords evideiK^e that though they may not bring great ci’ojis, they will bring 
them in a sufficient degree to improve the lands. I will try that experiment, 
however, this year, as well as the one of buckw^heat. I also attended to anotln^r 
improver mentioned by you, the winter vetch, and have taken measures to 
get the seed of it from Englajid, as also of the Siberian vetch wliich Millar 
greatly commends, and being a biennial might perhaps take the place of 
clover in lands w^hich do not suit that. The winter vetcli I suspect may b(* 
advantageously thrown in between crops, as it gives a choice to use it as 
green feed in the spring if fodder be run short, or to turn it in as green- 
dressing. 

I am for throwing the whole for(*e of my husbandry on the wheat-field, 
because it is the only one which is to go to market to produce money. Perhaps 
the clover may bring in something in the form of stock. The other fields are 
merely for the consumption of the fann. Melilot, mentioned by you, I never 
heard of! The horse bean T tried this last year. It turned out nothing. The 
President has tried ft without success. An old English farmer of the nam(‘ of 
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Spuryear, settled in Delaware, has tried it there with good sueeess; but he 
told rue it would not do without being w^ell shaded, and I think he planted 
it among his corn for that reason. But he acknowledged our pea was as good 
an ameliorator and a more valuable pulse, as being food for man as well as 
horse. The suc(‘ory is what Young (*alls Chicoria Intubus. He sent some seed 
to the President, who gave me some, and I gave it to my neighbors to keep 
up till I should come home. One of them has cultivated it with great success, 
is very fond of it, and gave me some seed w^hich 1 sowed last spring. Though 
the summer was favorable it (tame on slowly at first, but by autumn became 
large and strong. It did not se(Kl that year, but w ill the next, and you shall 
he furnished w’ith seed. I suspect it requires rich ground, ami then produces 
a heavy crop for green feed for liorses and (*attle. 1 liad poor success with my 
potatoes last year, not having made more tlian 60 or 70 bushels to the acre. 
Hut my neighbors having made good crops, 1 am not disheartened. The first 
step tow^anls the re(*overy of our lands is to find substitutes for corn and 
ba<‘on. I count on potatoes, clover, ami sheep. The two former to feed every 
animal on the farm exc^ejit my negro('s, and the lattcn* to feed them, diversi¬ 
fied wuth rathms of salt(‘d fish and molasses, both of them wdiolesome, agree¬ 
able, and cheap articles of food.” 

^\fter discnssiii” the ])ossibiliti(\s of a “movable airy (*(>w’ house, to be set 
up in the middle of the field wiiich is to be dunged,” Jefferson continues; 

“. . . ol>serve that the turnips and tw'o dressings of v(d(*h do not cost a single 
ploughing. The turning the wlu'at-stnbhh* for the turnips is the fallow^ for 
the corn of the suc(*e(‘ding year. The first sowing of vetches is on the <*orn 
las is now' praidised for wdieat), and the turning it in is the flush-ploughing 
for the crop of potatoes and ])eas. The second sow'ing of the vcdch is on the 
wdieat fallow', and the turning it in is the ploughing mwssary for sow'ing the 
biK'kwdieat. These three ameliorations, then, will cost but a single harrowing 
each. On the subject of the drilled husbandry, 1 think experiem»e has estab¬ 
lished its ))referen<*e for some plants, as the t\irni]), pea, bean, cabbage, corn, 
et(*., and that of the broadcast for other plants as all the bread grains and 
grasses, excejit ])erlia])s Iu(*erne and Saint foin in soils ami climates very 
j)ro(lnctive of weeds. 1ji dry soils and climates the broadcast is better for 
hicerne and Saint foin, as all the south of France can testify.”’'* 

While J('fferson was thus a pioneer in adojiting to America the new' agri- 
eiiltnral pra(*1ices being develoj)ed in hAigland, and especially in advocating 
elaborate rotation of (*rops and use of legumes, he was by no means either the 
only one or the first to do so. Tw'o years earlier, Washington had also adopted 
a s('ven-year rotation, believing with Jefferson tliat ]>o1atoes improved the 
soil. It was tlie use of legumes, however, which seems to have b(*en para¬ 
mount in Jefferson’s mind as a means of imjiroving liis soil, and several refer¬ 
ences to the ])ldnts in his letters reveal his satisfaetioii with them. Prom a 
letter to James Madison, for instance, w’e learn that in 1794 he sowed about 
40 acres to them, 120 acres the next year, and planned to sow' 160-200 acres 
yearly thereafter.^'’ On another occasion he claimed never to have seen finer 

Lott or to John Taylor, Dooombor 29, 1794 (13, XVI11, 

Lottor to Jainos Madison, April 27, 1795 (13, IX, ,W1 ). 
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clover than iu some of his fields which had never been previously manured, 
and on M^hicb his rotation at the time was triennial: one year of wdieat and 
two of clover in the stronjyest fields, or two of peas in the weaker, with maize 
and potatoes after every other rotation, i.e., once in seven years.^* 

Additional lij?ht is shed upon Jefferson Ief?ume husbandry by a letter to 
Washington in which he first defended himself a}»:ainst the attempt of some¬ 
one wdio ‘‘thouf 2 :ht it worth his wliile to try to sow tares between you and me, 
by representing me as still enj?a^ed in the bustle of politics, and in turbu¬ 
lence and intrigue aj,^ainst the frovernment/’ Jt^fferson had laid down as a 
rule for himself never to write a word for the jiublic papers, and he claimed 
ill this letter never to have departed therefrom in a sinjrle instaiu'e. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that something? did become publi(* in a pub)i('ation of the 
time and attributed to him, which he very much resented. Without Jiamin^ 
the person, he susjiected someone Avho had possessed all his and Washiuf?- 
toiiV confidence, but in the copy of tiie letter which he retained, there >>as 
written in the margin, apparently at a later date, the lunne “(General II. 
Lee.” He then continued : 

*‘Biit enou^rh of this miserable tergiversa!or, who ouji:ld indeed either 1o 
have been of more truth, or less trusted by his country. 

I ])ut away this disjyustinp; dish of old frapnents, and talk to you of my 
peas and clover. As to the latter arti<*le, 1 have ^reat eneourajreimmt from the 
Friendly nature of our soil. I thijik I have had, both the last and [)resent year, 
as good clover from (*ommon grounds, which had several crops oF wheat and 
corn without ever having been manured, as I ever saw on the lots around 
Philadelphia. I verily believe that a yield of thirty-four acres . . . has given 
me a ton to the acre at its first cutting this spring. The stalks extended, 
measured three and a half feet long very commonly. Anoth^'r field, a year 
o-Ider, and which yielded as well the last year, has sensibly fallen off this year. 
My exhausted fields bring a clover not high enougli for hay, but 1 hope to 
make seed from it. Such as these, however, 1 shall hereafter put into peas in 
the broadcast, proposing that one of my sowings of wheat shall be after two 
years of clover, and the other after two years of peas. 1 am trying the Avhite 
boiling pea of Europe (the Albany pea) thisyeai, till 1 can get the hog pea 
of England, which is the most productive of all. But the true winter veteli 
is what we want extremely.”'^ 

Prom England and Italy Jefferson received seed of winter vetcdi and all 
the good kinds of field i)ea grown in tlie former country. While he expected 
much from them and promised to send some to Taylor, should they succeed 
with him, he counted a good deal more, he wrote, on the southern cow-j)ea of 
the United States/** Six months later he had occasion to thank some one for 
a box of seed, apparently from abroad, and commented that the peas and 
vetch contained in the (*oiisignment wwe most acccptabl<*. They apparently 

17 Aiifmyinous letter, March 123, 3798 (13, X, jJ), 

1* Letter to George^Waaliington, June 19, 1796 (13, 3X, 
i»Letter to John Taylof, October 8, 1797 (13, XVllT, JOl). 
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were oi* h variety already in eultivation in New York, but Jeffers(»n expressed 
fear that the Virginia soil and sun were not suited to them. He wrote that a 
reeeiit ae<pnsition of e()w-i)eas had pretty well supplied the plaee in his hus¬ 
bandry whi(*h he had destined for the European field pea. The role of 
lefruines in nitro^ren fixation was unknown to Jefferson, and this lack of 
knowledge a(*eonnts for his writing of the eow-pea that it was a 

“very produetive, exeellent food for man and beast, awaits without loss our 
leisure foi* gathering, ajid shades the ground very elosely throughout the 
hottest months of tlie year. This with the loosejiing of tlie soil, T take to be 
the (*hief means by whieh the pea improves the soil.’’-^^* 

While Jefferson thus savTd his land from eomplete ruination through 
UJiinterrui)ted <*ultiv ition of tobae<*o and maize, he ai)parently was always 
willing to return to them should they ever show signs of beeoming [)rofitable 
in a risinii* market, and to Taylor he wrote after four years rehabilitation 
wo!*k: 

“The high i)rii'e of tobaeeo, whieh is likely to eontinne for some time, has 
tempt(‘d me to go entirely into that vulture, and in the meantime, my farm¬ 
ing srhemes are in abeyanee, and my farming fields at nurse against the time 
of my resuming them/'-' 

Years later, when Ins lands had presumably rei'overed some of their 
forim*!* f<‘]*tility, he wrote in a rather eh(*erful vein that the vieinity of (Hiar- 
lottesvilh* \\as exeellently adapted to wheat, maize and (‘lover; that garden 
j)(‘as, w hieh wt*re then being planted, eame to the table about ^May 12, straw- 
berri(‘s and (‘h(‘rri('s at about the same tim(‘, and asparagus around April 1. 
Artiehoke stood the winter without (*over, lettuce and endive witli a slight 
(‘over. Figs, protected l)y a little straw\ began to ripen in July ; otherwise, not 
until SeptemlxM*. The (odtiire of the neighboring p(^ople was of wheat for 
market, of maize, oats, ])eas am.! elo\er for support of the farm. He informed 
his coriTspondent that it was regarded as good practit*e to divide a farm into 
three fields, juitting one in wheat, half a om* iji maizt‘, the other half in oats 
or p(*as, and the third in clover, tending the fields successively in this rota¬ 
tion. The best farmers, sneh as Mr. Randolph, his son-in-law, got 10 to 20 
bushels of w^heat i)er acre; Ilu‘ worst, as himself, (i to 18.*-^“ 

Other Crops. A(‘<*ording to his “Farm liook," in 1812 Jefferson eulti- 
vated at Montieello, J2 kinds of vegetables along wdth 22 crops and 13 varie¬ 
ties of grass. Each of tliem, very obviously, eannot be disc\issed in the limits 
of this article. From Ids eorrespondenee, however, we learn that at one time 
he attempted to raise flax but found it so injurious to Ids lands and of such 
scanty rew'ard that he discontinued its cultivation. Hemp, on tin* otlier hand, 

•2" AiioiiymouH lotler, M«rcli 23, 1798 (13, X, It). 

Letter to John Taylor, Novemlier 2<>, 1798 (13, X, H.i). 

-- L(*tt(‘r to Jean Batiste Bay, March 2, 1815 (13, XIV, ,^’iS), 
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was abundantly productive and, in his estimation, would frrow forever on 
the same spot. In endeavoring to produce it, however, he found the breaking 
aud beating of it, which was always done by hand, so slow and laborious and 
so much complained of by his laborers, that he gave it up, and purchased and 
manufactured cotton for their shirting. He did, however, devise a ^vay of 
attaching a hemp-break to a threshing machine in an endeavor to revive its 
cultivation.^'^ 

Grape vines, too, had their place in Jefferson’s jirograiu, but by 1822 
when some one made inquiry about a certain kind which Jefferson had, so 
many of the vines had died and others been replaced that he no longer knew 
one from the other. He did say, however, that the Seuppernon wine of North 
Carolina, made from a variety of Fox grape, VHis vulpina, from the basin 
of the Seuppernoii river in that State, ])rove(l to him that as good wines 
would some day be made in America as in Eiirope,^^ 

As late as 3916 seeds eonld still be obtained in Iowa of what was yet 
known as the snake cucumber,” a enriosity not uncommon in the 1860’s 
which attained a length of four to six feet. It was probably with reference 
to this same variety, or a forerunner of it, that Jefferson, only six mouths 
before bis death, x*evealed his continued interest not only in untried crops 
but also in the possibilities of plant breeding, when he \M*ote about his fail¬ 
ing health and 

^^to request further that you will procure for me and send in a hdter by mail 
half a dozen seeds of these mammoth eueumbers. One of 4 f. 6 i. long, and 
another of 4f.5J should afford so many seeds as to spare a few to a beggar. 
Altho giants do not always beget giants, yet J shouKl count on tlieii* improv¬ 
ing the breed, and this A'^egetable being a great favorite of mine, 1 wish to 
Jake the chance of an improvement.”^'* 

AORirUJiTlTRAL OBSERVATJONS IN ETTROl*E 

In the sjiriiig of 3787, wdiile serving as American Ministci* in France, 
Jefferson made a rather extensive journey into the southern parts of thal 
country and into noi’thwestery Italy, partly for the pur])ose of visiting tlie 
famous Avateriiig place of Aix. In his characteristically detailed nmiiiier he 
assembled numerous notes of agrhmltural jxractiees and oP the lo(*al flora in 
the provinces and towns through which he passed. These accounts, though 
sketchy, j)rovide ns today with some interesting observations on conditions 
in France and Ital}^ at the close of the eighteentli ('entury, not only Avith 
respect to agriculture and related topics, but also regarding tlie physiogra¬ 
phy of the country, the people and their industries. They cover an amazing 
variety of topics, as did all of Jefferson’s observations, and we can reailily 

23 Ix^ter to George Fleming, December 29, 3815 (13, XIV, S66). 

24 Letter to Hamnel Maverick, May 12, 1822 (15, 

2“^ Letter to Thomas Worthin^on, November 29, 1825 (15, 
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imaj^ine him rolling? along the dusty or muddy roads of the country in the 
horse-drawn vehicles of those days, tarrying at wayside inns and subjecting 
their keepers or other townspeople to questioning for information on nearly 
every topic* that one might think of. It is in his notes regarding plants, of 
course, that we are particularly interested, and from them we gather the 
following picture.®^ 

From Hens to Vermanton, in tin* province of Champagne, which has since 
been subdivided, the plains wej’e in corn and the hills in vineyards. A few 
apple trees dotted the landscape, but there was none of hxiy other kind. In 
Burgundy, one of the oldest viti(*ultural districts of Europe, also subdivided 
since JcffersoiCs visit, there was more of interest and worthy of noting. Ail 
the hills were in coru^***; there were scattered areas of forest and wood, and, 
more specifically, of broom,whins’^” and holly,as well as inclosures of 
wJiat Jefferson called quick hedge. In Dijon he found the best round potatoes 
that he had ever seen. 

At the time of his visit in Burgundy, the first week in March, the peasants 
were planting, pruning and sticking their vines. Whenever a new vineyard 
was made the viiies were ])laiited in gutters about four feet apart, and as the 
vines advanced the peasants lay them down As the vines put out new shoots, 
they filled all iiitei'inediatc* s])a(‘es, until ail trace of order was lost and only 
about one scpiare foot of open soil remained about each plant. They began to 
yield good profits in five or six seasons and lived up to 150 years. Mamifac- 
lure of the famous Burgundy wines as well as of other kinds in the regions 
through wliich lie [lassed, and the economics of their jiroductioii occupied 
much of Jefferson’s attention, but his accounts of those aspects are beyond 
oni* immediate interest. 

In Beaujolois, another former subdivision of France, detferson found 
very little forest, the hillside vineyards inclosed in dry stone walls and the 
jilains ill fields of corn. The rotation of crops practi(*ed by the peasants 
involved wheat the first year, small grainsphis red clover the second, and all 
(dover the third. The spontaneous pasturage of green s^^ard was known to 
the natives as ‘^froiiientean, ” Jefferson was impressed by the eombined culti¬ 
vation of vines, trees and grain in this part of P'ranee. Rows of fruit trees 
were planted about 20 feet apart, and between them in the rows were espali- 
ered vines four feet apart. The intervals were sown in grain and pasture in 
alternate j^ears. In Dauphino, he w^as told, vines were jilanted only at the 
roots of trees and permitted to elimb the trees, a pra(»tiee which, he Avrote, 
spoiled both the fruit and the wine. 

^ ‘ Memoranda taken on a Journey from Paris into tUe Soutliern l^arts of Fruiiee, 
and Northern of Italy, in the year 1787’’ (13. XVII, lo3-^36). 

2«a Jefferson used the term *^eom” in the Old World sense, i.e., as meaning **grain” 
and iiieluding wheat, r^'e, and barley. 

2 T Cytxsm itcoparius. 

2« Vlcir evroparus. 

Ilex A quifoUu m . 
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Wild j'OotseWrries at this time (second week in March) were in leaf, wild 
pear and sweet briar in bud, and in Lyons almond trees were in bloom. 

In Dauphino, another ancient i)rovince, Jefferson was struck by what he 
described as the savajife as])ect of the country alon" both sides of the Rhone. 
The hand of man had subdued the scene, he wrote, “by plantiiijr corn where 
there is little fertility, trees where there is still less and vines whei*e there 
is none.'* In the neighborhood of Lyons there was more (»orn than wine; 
toward Tains, more wine than corn; and beyond the latter, the extensive 
plains of the Rhone, where best, were in corn, clover, almonds, mulberries 
and walnuts. There were also some oaks, the hills wei-e in vines, and near 
Lyons, but not much afterwards, was a ^ood deal of foi'est wood. Where the 
hills were quite in waste, as he described them, they were covered with broom, 
whins, box and some clusters of small pine. Almond was in jxeneral bloom 
(March 15-18) and willows wwe pnttinjr out their leaves. 

At Pains there had formerly been olive t]*ees, but siiu^e a ^reat cold some 
years before had killed them, they had not beeii re])laced. 

In Montelimart, too, the ])easants planted corn Mith their vines; they jrrew 
an abundance of jmtatoes and other vejretables; and used walnut oil with 
their salad. Here, as elsewhere in France, vineyards were fertilized with 
dunjr j^athered aloufi* the roadside, the collectinjr of wdiich constituted a form 
of trade. 

In the Prujcipality of Oran^re the plains of the Jihone, t\^o or three 
leajrues wide, Avere al.so in corn, chner ami almonds, and it was here that th(‘ 
country of olives be»an. They were the only trees which Jefferson saw 
planted amon^ the vines. On the hills, thyme ^'’rew wild. 

Ill Lanjruedoc forests Avere absent bnt cultivated (*ro[)s incimled corn, 
<^ 0 A^er, lucerne,St. Foin,*^ olives, mulberries, AvilloAVs for firoAvood and 
hoops, and some almonds. In parts, the Avaste hills Avere covered with thyme, 
box and chene-vert.*^^ At Niiues the p<^asants Avere pruninjj: their olive trees 
(March 23), a jxood specimen (d* Avhich would yield 60 ])ounds of fruit and 
15 pounds of oil. In 1767 a cold spell of a Aveek had killed all tlie olive trees, 
but next year the ro(ds produced sprouts. Horse cli(‘stnut and mulberry tr(‘es 
Avere leafing, apple trees and j)eas blossomiiijr, and from the joints of the 
Pout du Card wild fi^rs AAere flourishinjj:. 

The country about Aix AA^as luxuriant, waving in vines, pastun*s of green 
sward and clover. There w^ere perfect groves of olive trees and mixed among 
them were corn, lucerne, and vines. Waste ground threAV out thyme and 
lavender. Firew'ood of the peasants consisted of chene-vert and AvilloAV, and 

Lueeruc = iilfalfa. ’ 

Baijifoin or Baintfoiu, a fofage crop grown to some extent today in the aoutheni 
United States, is Onohr^pUh viciaefolia, a wgregate from lirdffsaruvt. 

32 Qupreuif 
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plantinjrs of tlie latter were lopped every three years. The peasiiiits made 
their bread half wheat, half rye, and ate it in the niovnitn^s with au anchovy 
or an onion. Their vef>etables were always eaten with oil and vinegar, and 
they drank piguette, made by pouring hot water over the pomace of pressed 
grapes. 

Maj*seille, too, was the center of great olive groves, interplaiited with 
corn, vines, lucerne, mulberry, almond and willow. Jefferson w^as informed 
that the olive grew nowhere more than 80 leagues from the sea, but he 
doubted that this was true of Spaiji, Portugal, Asia, and Africa, and ex- 
])ected that it would not apply to America. This last tlioiight was important, 
as we shall later note, in his attempts to introduce olive (odture into his 
native land. 

The finest figs of Europe, Jefferson informs ns, grew about Marseille, 
and were known as “figues Marcelloises” or “les veritables Mareelloises,’’ 
to distinguish them from others of inferior cpiality. The figs were formed 
on the trees around the first of April and would kee]) any length of time, 
whereas others would exude a sugar in the s])ring and become sour. Tlie 
Marseille fig, defferson was told, would degenerate if transplanted into any 
(dher part of the <*ountry. There were also a few trees of a small seedless 
gra])t‘ from Smyrna, and the best of all grapes for drying was knowm as 
“des l^iuses.’’ They were very large with a thic'k skin and much juice, grow¬ 
ing best against walls of southern exposure. 

(lathering mulberry leaves eoirstituted anothei* means of earniiig a living, 
and caper buds^‘ had to be collected every day as they formed, a labor that 
was ])erformed by women. I^istache, too, grew in the neighborhood but not 
so well, and the i)easants ate the fruits in the milky state. By the middle of 
March tin* people wei'c cutting asparagus; they had Windsor beans on April 
4; the next day Jefferson saw s1raw4)erries and the (iuelder rose in blossom. 
Raisins were first di])ped in lye and then dried in the sun to pre.serve them. 
Aloe grew in the o])en ground. 

Jefferson mentions oranges first in the little village* of Olioules, outside 
Marseille, and around (\iges capers were abundantly cultivated. Frojn 
Olioules to Toulon, figs were in the open fields, some with stems 15 inches 
in diameter. They generally forked near the ground but sonm had single 
stems five feet long. The ])lants were large as apricot trees, and the olive 
trees about tlie size of large apple trees. Corn and almonds, too, were growm, 
as w^ell as ca])ers. The latter w^ere planted eight feet ajiart, and the fruits, 
as already mentioned, wTre gathered by women, beginning about the last of 
June and continuing ujitil the middle of October. Eacli plant bad to be 
picked every day, and they grew’ equally well in the best or w’orst soil, even 

y’l Pickled flower !)nd.s of the caper bush, Capparin Hpuithsu, 1ui\c loug l>een used as t\ 
condimoiit and ingredient of sauces in the Old World. 
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in walls where there seemingly was none. Their life-span w^as that of a man 
or longer. Peas were available through the winter, occasionally under shelter, 
and they had been so without shelter since March 25. 

At Hieres, in addition to the usual olives, mulberries, vines, figs and corn, 
there were also sohie flax and cherry trees. Oroves of fruit trees extended 
two or three miles from the town to the sea, and in them were orange trees 
of two feet diameter one way, one foot the other, the contour of all the larger 
trunks being oval rather than circular. The largest trees were 20 feet tall 
and yieldeil about 6,000 oranges per year. The leaves of many and some trees 
themselves had been killed by cold the previous November. One garden which 
Jefferson visited had about 15,600 trees, eight to ten feet apart, which blos¬ 
somed and bore fruit at the same time and in every stage all year round. 
The best fruit was that whieh was gathered in April and May. There were 
also palm trees in Hieres, 20 or 30 feet tall, but they bore no fniit, ajid the 
King kept a botanical garden here, concerning which Jefferson does not 
give us any details. 

Beyond Hieres, in addition to the eustomary cro])s of tlie region, vere 
hedges of pomegranate, sweet briar and broom, and a great amount of tliyine 
was growing wild. At Antibes and Nice oranges were in the open, but in 
small high iiielosures and were proteeted by the neighboring mountains. 
This was true also of the oranges at Olioules, and Jefferson was induced to 
write that the climate seemingly did not j)ermit their cultivation without 
shelter anywhere on the French side of the Alps. 

Beyond Nice, as Jefferson journeyed through tJie Maritime Alps into 
Italy, oranges were no longer to be seen, and the olive was lost a little above 
»the village of Scarena on Mount Brans, to be met again on the other side 
a little above the town of Sospelo. Wherever tliere was sufficient soil, the land 
was terra(5ed and in grain, and waste areas were either in two-li'aved ])ines 
or denuded. Likewise, in crossing Mount Brois near (iandola and Tende, 
olives were lost at a certain height but found again on the other side at the 
village of Breglio. On the lowjand there were also corn, vines, mulberries, 
figs, cherries and walnuts. At the village of Foiitan olives disai)})eared and 
chestnut trees began in good quantities. About Limone and Coni, wherever 
there was sufficient soil on the mountains, corn was cultivated quite to tlie 
commencement of the snows’’ on the mountains. Wa.ste parts were in two¬ 
leaved pines, lavender and thyme. The plains near Coni w<Te in ])astures, 
corn, mulberries, and some almonds, and along the rivers was a great deal 
of golden willow. 

At this point in bis notes Jefferson makes the following interesting 
observation; 

i 

‘^The southern parts of Prance, but still more the passage through the 
Alps, enable one to form a scale of the tenderer plants, arranging them 
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accorcliu^’ to their several powers of resisting eold. Ascending three different 
mountains, Braus, Brois, and Tende, they disappear one after another; and 
descending on the other side, they show themselves again one after another. 
This is their order, from the tenderest to the hardiest. Caper, orange, palm, 
aloe, olive, pomegranate, walnut, fig, almond. But this must be understood 
of the plant; for as to the fruit, the order is somewhat different. The caper, 
for example, is the tenderest plant, yet being so easily protected, it is the 
most certain in its fruit. The almond, the hardiest plant, loses its fruit the 
oftenest, on account of its forwardness. The palm, hardier than the caper 
and the orange, never produces perfect fruit in these parts. 

From the mountains to Turin the walnut was the tenderest tree that 
survived, and of it as well as of almond and mulberry trees there were only 
a few. (irap(\s were more abundant, but most ideiitiful were willows and 
po]>lars. Corn, clover, and small grass were mixed with them, and the rich 
soil of the (‘ountry was generally infested with wild onions. At Raceonigi 
there was some (‘ultivation of corn, but ^\hat attracted Jefferson most is thus 
expressed in his own words: 

‘'Tliey have a method of planting the vine, which T have not seen before. 
At intervals of about eight feet, they jdant From tvo to six jdants of vine 
in a (Ouster. At ea(‘h (Ouster they fix a forked staff, the ]>laue of the prongs 
of the fork at a right angle with the row of viims. Athwart these prongs they 
la.sh another staff, like a han(lsi)ike, about eight feet long, horizontally, seven 
or eight tVet from the ground. Of course, it crosses the rows at right angles. 
The vines are brought from the foot of the fork up to this (»ross jneee, turned 
over it, and ('oiidmded along over the next, the next, and so on, as far as they 
will (‘xtend, the whole forming an arbor eight feet wide and high, and of 
the ^^}lo]e length of the row, little interrupted by the stems of the vines, 
whieli being close around the fork, pass up through hooj)S, so as to occupy 
a spH(*e oidy of small (liam(*ter.’’'^*‘ 

(\)ntiiniiug on through otlier towns to Vereelli, cultivation of corn, ]>as- 
ture, maize, vines, iiiulberries, walnuts, willow and poplar continued. The 
peasants made hedg(\s of willow by setting the plants one to thn^e feet apart 
and bending them down to interlace wdth one another wIkmi the\ were eight 
or ten ft‘et tall. None of these hedges appeared very old to Jefferson, and 
lie (*ou('lud(‘d therefore that they .soon died. 

Tlie Italian rice fields began in the neighborhood of Vereelli, whence 
Jefferson procured seed, as later related, for introduction into South Caro¬ 
lina. He noted that the \vater with which the fields were irrigated Avas very 
clear and that sowing of ri(*e within two miles of cities ivas n(d p(‘rmitted, 
on account of “insalubrity.’* Notwithstanding, Jefferson w’rote, w^hen the 
winter was drawm off the fields in August, the whole country became subject 
to agues and fevers. The peasants estimated that the same measure of 

34 (13, xvn, ;<S7.) 
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j^rouud yielded tliree times as inueh rice as wlieat, and with half the labor. 
They were sowing their riee at the time of Jeffersons visit, Ajiril 19, and 
as soon as sowed, tlie fields were flooded, two or three inehes deep. Six weeks 
or two months later, the water was drawn otf to permit woedinjr. The fields 
were then flooded again and allowed to remain so until August, three or 
four weeks before the grain was ripe. In September the riee was eiit, 
threshed, beaten in mortars to separate the liusks, and then sifted into 
different qualities. 

From Vereelli to Novara the fields were all in riee and mostly under 
water, and the dams sejiarating several ponds were planted with willows. 
There vrere some figs in well-proteeted spots in Novara, but from there to 
Ticino the country was, for the most part, stony and waste, grown uj) in 
broom. Prom Ticino to Milan all was in corn, interplanted with willows, 
many mnJberriea, some walnuts, and here and there an almond. Nearing 
Milan, Jefferson was induced to write: 

^‘They have still another method here of planting tin* vine. Along rows 
of trees, they lash ])oIes from tree to tree. Jietweeu the trees are set vines, 
wliieh, passing over the pole, are carried on to the jiole of the next ti*(*6‘, wliose 
vines are in like manner brought to this, and twined together, thus t'ormiuj* 
the intervals between the rows of trees alternately into arbors and open 
spaces. They have another method also of making quick-set he(lj.ies. Willows 
are planted from one to two feet apart, and interlaced, so that e\ery one is 
crossed by three or foui‘ others. 

Pigs and pomegranates, Jefferson was told, grew iinsheltenul in Milan, 
but seeing none, he supjiosed they were rare. Olives had formerly »rown 
there, but since a great cold in 1709 had killed them, they had not been 
replaced. In fact, the j)ights that Jefferson was in Milan, April 21 aiid 22, 
the rice j)onds froze half an inch thic'k. Such ])onds were not ])ermitted 
within five miles of this (dty, and the intervejiijjji eonniry was ijj ('orn, ])as- 
tures, gardens, mulberries, willows and vines. 

Butter and l^armesan (dieese manufacture <*(‘nteiT(l about Lodi and are 
carefully described in Jeffersqij's notes, one interesting detail of which is 
that an ounce of saffron, the dye s(‘cured from the dried, orange-coloi-cd 
stigmas of the locally native Crocus sativus, was added to seven brenta 
[brenta - 50 liters] of milk to give color to the cheese. (An ounce of saffron 
requires the stigmas of more than 4,000 flowers. 1 

At Novi the Apennines began to rise, their growth consisting of oak and 
chestnut. Walnut was soon lost in ascending the moiuitains but found 
again about one-fourth of the way down the other side. Half-way down, 
figs and vines were n\et, continuing in great abundance to the lowland. 
Between the mountains and Genoa, olive culture began again, and in the 
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imiuediate environs of tJie eity were strawberries, %s, orari^^es, mulberries, 
and eorn. Aloe ^rew in many places but never flowered. 

Near Onej?Jia w^ere many trees known as earroiibier which Jefferson knew 
liad been named Cfraton'w siliqna by Linnaeus, a name that is still valid. 
Thest* trees were, of course, the well-known carobs whose pods, as Jefferson 
learned, furnished food for horses, and also for the poor peasants in times 
of scarcity. At St. Remo orange and lemon trees were in abundance, and 
fartlier alonjr toward Monaco and Nice were extensive plantations of palm 
trees. The midribs oF these ])alms, Jefferson wrote, were in such demand in 
Rome on Palm Sundays, that cultivation here to meet that demand was a 
profitable e]iter])rise. 

Later, in FraiU'C ajrain, Jefferson found St. Foin extensively cultivated 
around Mont])elier and known there as s])arsette. There was also a p:reat deal 
of madder oi* «arance, Kubia iinctorum, the raisinji* of which was said to be 
immensely profitable. In Jefferson’s words: 

‘^The first four years of madder are unproductive; the fifth and sixth 
yield the whole value of the land. Then it must be renewed. The sparsette 
is the (‘ommon or true St. Foin. It lasts about five years; in the best land 
it is (‘lit twi(‘e, in May and September, and yields three thousand pounds 
of dry hay to the setlerie the first cuttinjr, and five hundred pounds the 
second. . . . Lu<‘ernv‘ is the best of all forage; it is sowed here in the broad- 
(‘ast, and lasts about tAvclve or fourteen years. It is (*ut four times a year, 
and yields six thousand pounds of dry hay at the four ('Uttint^s, to the 
sett(*rie. 

In (Vtt(‘, wine manufacture was the principal industry, as in most of 
the adjacent (‘ountry, and it furnished j>reat (juantities of pomace 

for makinj:- verdi}>ris.At Far(‘assonne flax was in bloom (May 18) and 
Windsor beans had just (‘ome to the table, but there were not yet either 
strawb4‘rries or peas. At one point in this vicinity Jefferson noted what he 
said Avere the last olive trees, and in his memoranda he induljxed in the 
followin^^ (liscussiiui with himself, so charatderistic of his imjuirinjr mind 
and (hwotion to detail: 

a review of what I lunv seen and heard of this tree, the followin**; 
seem to be its noi’thern limits. Be^iiinin**: on the Atlantic, at the Pyrenees, 
and aloii” them to the meridian of la Lande, or of (^arcassonne; up that 
meridian to the revenues, as they bejrin just there to raise themselves hijjrh 
enoujxh to afford it shelter. Alon«: the Cevennes, to the parallel of forty-five 
(lejirrees of latitude, and alonjr that parallel (crossinjx the Rhone near the 
mouth of the IseiT) to the Al})s; thence aloiip; the Alps and Apennines, to 
what parallel of latitude 1 know not. Yet here the tracinjx of the line becomes 


37 (13, xvn, 

'^^Vcrdijjris is a i>igim‘nt, known to the ancient Uoiuans, used in dyeiufif inid 

medicine, and nmcli produced in the wine districts of France by exposiiijj thin strips of 
copper to acetic acid developed in the residue's from wine factorh's. 
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the most interesting. For from the Atlantic, so far, we see this production 
the effect of shelter and latitude combined. But where does it venture to 
launch forth unprotected by shelter, and by the mere force of latitude alone? 
Where for instance does its northern limit cross the Adriatic? I learn tliat 
the olive tree resists cold to ei^rht decrees of Reaumur below the freezing? 
point, which corresponds to fourteen above zero of Palirenheit; and that the 
orange? resists to four decrees below freezing of Ileaiinuir, which is twenty- 
three decrees above zero of Fahrenheit. 

This concern of Jefferson in wantinjr to know where latitude alone per¬ 
mitted olive cultivation was not merely academic; it had a very practical 
bearing, and, as we shall soon note, Jefferson later instructed Edward 
Rutledge to secure additional information on the subject, for lie was inter¬ 
ested in promoting olive culture in America. 

The vineyards ajid production of wdne in the neighborhood of Bordeaux 
occupy several pages of Jefferson’s notes. In the surrounding country he 
found vines, corn, maize, farouche/" (Jover, lucerne, apples. <Jierries, and 
waste areas in furze'^^ and broom. 

At Nantes, ('‘arolina rice, a topic to be discussed later in considerable 
detail, was preferred to that of Lombardy for the Guinea trade because it 
required less water to boil. 

Ascending the Loire from Nantes, eJefferson found the coiintr\sidc as 
far as Angers in grain, pasture, vines, some maize, flax, and lieinp. Beyond 
Nantes there were, in addition, many willows, poplars, and walnuts. The 
flax was nearly ri])c (June 8), and sweethriar was generally in bloom. Thcr(» 
was still some broom on which the cattle and sheep browsed in winter and 
spring wdien they had no other green food. Hogs ate the blossoms and pods 
iu^spring and summer. The first crop of hay was being cut, and ^^ith a pass¬ 
ing remark u])on vineyards and wine production in the region, Jefferson 
concluded his agricultural observations on this journey in 1787. 

The next spring he visited the Rhineland, but his notes from Diat journey 
are devoted primarily to other matters than ])Iant life. There are, of course, 
the customary observations on vineyards and mannfa(*ture of wines, but 
the only remarks of particular interest to us are the following. Cologne, at 
that time a sovereign eity of about 60,000 inhabitants and having no terri¬ 
tory outside its walls, was the most northern spot on earth where wine was 
made. Their first grapes had originally eome from Orleans, but since then 
others had been brought from Alsace and Champagne. Jefferson also informs 
us that it was only 32 years since the first vine liad been sent from Cassel, 
near Mayenee, to the Cape of Good Hope, where Cape wine was made as a 
consequence. The Cape, Jefferson supposed, was the anost southern spot on 

39 (13, XVII, eu,) 
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41 IHirssefc whin, Ulex enropaens. 
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earth where wine was made, and he regarded it as singular that the same 
vine should have furnished two wines as much opposed to each other in 
quality as they were a])art in location. 

In Heidelberg, ai)ple, peaj’, cherry, peach, aj)i*icot, and almond were all 
iji bloom (April 14), and at the village of Kaeferthal was a plantation of 
rhubarb, started in 1769, wliich supplied the apothecaries of Frankfort and 
Euglaiul. 


INTKODIK’TION OF NEW CROP PLANTS INTO AMEHK’A 

As a result of his long sojourn in France and especially of his having 
seen so muidi of tlie agricultural a<*tivities there, Jefferson became imbued 
with the idea that certain crop i)lauts of Europe, theretofore not cultivated 
in the Htates, should be introduced into America. His enthusiasm in this 
direction be(*aine so great and so enduring that years later in an appendix 
to his autobiography, begun in 1821 at the age of 77, he concluded with the 
very strong statement that 

'*The greatest servi(*e which can be rendered any country is, to add an 
useful plant to its culture; especiallv, a bread grain; next in value to bread 
is 

On an earlier oc<*asion, wlieji thanking someone for some seeds of the 
breadfruit tree to be introduced into the southern States, he concluded with 
the remark that 

‘‘One service of tliis kind rendered to a nation, is worth more to them 
than all 1h(^ victories of the most sfdendid pages of their history, and becomes 
a source of exalt(‘d pleasure to those who have been instrumental to it. May 
that pleasure be yours, and your name be pronounced with gratitude by 
those who will at some future time be tasting the sweets of the blessings you 
are now pro(*iiring them.^’*^ 

What he advocated, he practiced himself, and scarcely left a stone un¬ 
turned which held any promise of a<lding to the vegetative richness of his 
homela»id. Wc have already observed in our (*onsideratiou of his farming 
activities tfiat he imported legumes from abroad to restore fertility to his 
soil, and our attention now l)ecomes directeil to a variety of other ])lants. 

In 1786, wliile still in Paris, Jefferson had occasion to acknowledge elec¬ 
tion to membership in tlie South ('Jarolina Agricultural Society which had 
been organized the ])revious year and with which he thereafter carried on 
considerable (‘orresjmiuhmce. In reciprocation for tlic honor thus accorded 
him, he expressed the hope of being able to render some service 

“by forwarding to the society such new objects of culture, as may be likely 
to succeed in the soil and climate of South Carolina. In an infant country, 

(33, I, 

4 < Ijett«'r to Mr. Giroud, Mav 22, 1797 (13, IX, 387). 
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a8 ours is, these experiments are important. We are probably far from 
possessiuj?, as yet, all the articles of culture for which nature has fitted our 
country. To find out these, wdll require abuiulaiice of unsuccessful experi¬ 
ments, But if, in a multitude of these, we make one useful acquisition, it 
repays our trouble, Perha])s it is the peculiar duty of associated bodies, to 
undertake these experiments. Tinder this sense of the views of the su(*iety, 
and wdth so little opportunity of beiiip: otherwise useful to them, I shall be 
attentive to procure for them the seeds of siudi plants, as they will be so jyood 
as to point out to me, or as shall occur to myself as worthy of their notic(‘. 
T semi at present, by Mr. McQueen, some seeds of a ^rass, found very useful 
in the southern parts of Eiiroj)e, and particularly, and almost solely culti¬ 
vated in Malta. It is called by the names of Sulla, and Sj)anish 8t. and 
is the Hfclysarum corotwriurn** of Linnaeus. It is usually sown early in 
autumn. I shall reeeive a su})ply of fresher seed, this fall, Avliich I will also 
do myself the honor of forAvardin^ to you. I expect, in the same season, from 
the south of France, some acorns of the cork oak, Avhi(*h I propose for your 
so(*iety, as I am persuaded they will succeed Avith you. I observed it to jju*oav 
in Enjifland, without shelter; not Avell, indeed, but so as to ^nve hopes that it 
Avould do Avell with you.’’^^ 

Taa^o years later Jefferson was promisinjj: more seed of tin* Spanish St. 
Poiii, some of which he had received by then direct from Malta.**” He fulfilled 
his promise, but the shipment apparently was lost at sea, foi* years latei* lu* 
bemoaned this failure.^' In the same letter we learn also of similar dis¬ 
appointment in reji'ard to the other plant mentioned in the above <|uotcd 
(‘orrespoiidence: 

“1 have been lon^ endeavoring*: to procure the tVu’k tree from Euro]>e, but 
without success. A plant Avhich I broujrht Avith me from Paris died aftei* 
lanj^uishin" some time, and of several parcels of acorns receiA^d from a cor¬ 
respondent at Marseilles, not one ever vep:etated. I shall continue my en¬ 
deavors, although ilisheartened by the nonchalance of our Southern fellow 
citizens, AAdtli whom alone they can thrive.”^" 

In 1808 Jefferson received 

“a bottle of the oil of Beni,***" believed to be a sesamum. 1 did not believe there 
existed so perfect a substitute for olive oil. Like that of Florence, it has iio 
taste, and is perhaps more limpid. A bushel of seeds yields three gallons of 
oil; and Governor Milledj^e, of Georfria, says the i)laut Avill j»toav Avherever 
the Palmi Christi A\dll. ft is worth your attention, and you can probably ^^et 
seed from Colonel Feii.’^^*’ 

This Euroj>eau herb, valued as forage, is sometimes eultivated for its pink flowers 
as French honeysuckle. 

45 l^etter to William Drayton, May 6, 1786 (13, V, 311), 

4<»Letter to William Drayton, January 13, 1788 (13, VI, 4JJ). 

47 Letty#to James Konaldson, January 12, 1813 (13, XIJI, J04), 

4H Sesame or Benue oil, from Hcsanmm indirum^ is one of the staple food oils of India, 
and has linAHed use in salads, soaps and pharmaceuticals. 

4ft Letter to R. R. iJvingstou, January 3,1808 (13, XI, 411), 
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Thm* clays later he wrote to another eorresponcJent and informs us that 

'‘The African Ne^n-oes broujjrht over to (}eorj»:ia a seed which they called 
beni, and the botanists sesanmin. I lately received a bottle of the oil, which 
was eaten with salad by various c()ni])anies. All aji:ree it is eqcial to the olive 
oil. A bushel of seeds yields three jrallons of oil. 1 i)ro|)ose to cultivate it for 
Illy own use at least. 

In tliis same kdter Jefferson called attention to a report in the transac¬ 
tions of the Afjrriciiltural Society of Paris that they were cultivating Jerusa¬ 
lem artichoke for animal feed, 10,000 jmunds to the acre, wliich tliey said was 
three times as much as they generally made of iiotatoes. His efforts with the 
beni seeds wen* not very successful: 

“I sowed some of the I^eiini seed the last yc^ar, and distributed some 
among my neighbors; but the whole was killed by the September frost. 1 got 
a little again the last winter, but it was sowed before I received your letter, 
(‘olonel Fen of New York receives (piantities of it from (ieorgia, from whom 
you may probably get some through the Mayor of New York. But T little 
expect it (-an succeed. It is about as hardy as the cotton plant, from which 
you may judge of the probability of raising it at Hudson.” 

(‘ulturt* of the almond tree, Jefferson wrote from France, was so pre- 
(-arious that no one lint [lersons of cajnlal (*ould depend on it for subsis- 
1(‘n(*e,'“ and the* fig and mulberiy were so well known in xVmerica that nothing 
n(‘eded to be said about them. Sim-e the latter two were cared for in Prance 
by women and (*hildi*en, J(‘fferson h»oked upon them, in contemplating con¬ 
ditions in Amei'ic-a, as 

“t*arnestly to be desired in (-ountries where there are slaves.” *- 

(‘apers also attra(*t(*d Jefferson’s attention in Europe, and in 1792 he 
im|)orted some from Marseille. He sent them to Charleston " for trial there 
and ex[)rt*ssed the ojiinion that the\ would probably succeed in Amerii-a, that 
their cull lire would offer a v(*ry great and immediate ])rofit.' '^ He also w'rote: 

“The caper, though a more tender plant, is more certain in its produce, 
b(‘cause a mound of t*arth of the size of a cucumber hill, throwui over the 
|)lant in the fall, protects it effectually against the cold of wunter. When the 
daimei* of frost is over in the spring, they uncover it, and begin its culture. 
There is a great d(*al of this in the neighborhood of Toulon. The plants are 
s(‘t about eight feet apart, and yield, one year wdth another, about two pounds 
ot (»aper each, worth on the spot sixpence sterling jier pound. They require 
little (-ulture, and this may be performed either with the i)lough or hoe. The 
jiriucipal w’ork is the gathering of the fruit as it forms. Every plant must be 


Letter to Joliu Tavlor, .Liuuary (5, 1808 (13, XI, //.>). 
o Letter to Horatio (L Hpaffovd, May 14, 1809 (13, Xll, 
Letter to VVillinm Drayton, July 30, 1787 (13, VI, KtS). 
Ijetter to George Waaliington, May 16, 1792 (13, Ylll, 
Letter to Edward Rutledge, July 14, 1787 (13, VJ, 16!^). 
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picked every other day, from the last of June till the middle of October. But 
this is the work of women and children. This plant does well in any kind of 
soil which is dry, or even in walls where there is no soil, and it lasts the life 
of a man* Toulon would be the proper port to apply for them. T must observe, 
that the precedinjif details cannot be relied on with the fullest certainty, 
because, in the canton where this i)lant is (Miltivated, the inhabitants speak 
no written language, but a medley, which 1 could understand but very 
imperfectly. 

The foregoing economic plants, wdiile interesting in having apj)ealed to 
Jefferson, were really secondary in his considerations. For the important 
items we must refer to the quotation on page 585 at the beginning of this 
chapter. That sentence w^as part of one of eleven paragraphs constituting 
what Jefferson called ^‘Note G” in the Appendix to his autobiography, those 
eleven paragraphs being devoted to that number of items of liis aeeomplisli- 
ments, in an attempt to answer the ipiestiou in his own mind whether his 
country was any better for his having lived. Tins note, apparently, was never 
completed. It briefly mentioned disestablishment of a State church, abolition 
of entails and prohibition of slave importation, and the greatest of all Avas 
only named, “The Declaration of Indej)endence.“ The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition w’as not even mentioned, though Jefferson’s suceessful promotion 
of that project, as wt shall later note, was his foremost contribidion to sci¬ 
ence; it undoubtedly would have been included had that note ever been cenn- 
pleted. It is because of this omission that we find particular significain*e in 
his having included, so far as he did formulate that note, the following two 
paragraphs; 

“In 1789 and 1790,1 had a great number of olive plants, of the best kind, 
sent from Marseilles to (Charleston, for South (Carolina and Georgia. They 
were planted, and are flourishing; and, though not yet multij)lie(], they w'ill 
be the germ of that cultivation in those States. 

In 1790, I got a cask of heavy upland rice, from the river Denbigh, in 
Africa, about lat. 9^ 30' North, which 1 sent to Charleston, in hoi)es it might 
supersede the eiilture of the wet rice, which renders South Carolina and 
Georgia so pestilential through,the summer. It was divided, and a ])art sent 
to Georgia. I know not whether it has been attended to in South Carolina; 
but it has spread in the upper parts of Georgia, so as to have become almost 
general, and is highly prized. Perhaps it may answer in Tennessee and Ken- 
lueky.”'^^’ 

Because of the importance which Jefferson thus attached to these two 
incidents, so briefly mentioned in the closing years of his life, it is most 
appropriate that we carefully examine all his previous corresponden(*e which 
may shed any light on the two topics. Prom them we acquire the follow'ing 
picture. 

55 Lettet to WilliaixirDrayton, July 30,1787 (13, VI, W3). 

56 (13,1, 238.) 
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Rice.'^^ While hi France as American Minister to that country, Jeffer¬ 
son observed that the annual ('onsumption of rice, jiarticularly in Paris, was 
considerable, ainouiitinjir to about 82,000 quintals (quintaU 220 pounds), 
and he rej?arded it as his duty to determine what the sources of supply were, 
to what extent the material was imported from America, where it had been 
in cultivation since the latter part of the sixteenth century, and whether the 
American proportion of that sujiply could not be increased. Difficulties were 
encountered in his attempts to secure accurate information on these matters 
from retailers of rice, but his ])ersistent inquiries finally produced the fol¬ 
lowing information. 

The dealers in France were in the habit of selliiifr two qualities of rice, 
one from ('arolina with which they were supplied chiefly from Bnjyland; the 
other known as Piedmont rice from Italy. The Carolina rice was lon^, 
slender, attractively white, and served well when prepared au lait, that is, 
witli milk and suftar, but not so well when pre])are(l in a fashion known as 
(HI (fras. Tliat of Piedmont was sliorter, thicker and less white, but w’as the 
better when served an (jras. It was preferred, therefore, to the American rice, 
Ihon^rli tlie more pleasinj.r appearance of the latter resulted in its imports 
from America bein*; approximately equal to tlios(^ from Piedmont. 

Tile diffcreiU'C in (piality between the two kinds, accounting for the 
prefercmce exhibited toward that from Piedmont, was attribiit(‘(l by the rice 
dealers to a difference in tecliniqiies between the American and French 
methods of ])reparinjr the material for market. The Carolina rice, they flo¬ 
ured, was husked with a tyf)e of machine that broke it more than did the 
French instrument, and less care was observed in separatino the broken 
from the unbroken o:rains. The C‘arolina rice was less expensive to the dealers 
than that of Piedmont, but since they were obliji:ed to sort the whole grains 
from the broken, iii order to satisfy the taste of their customers, the dealers 
had to charjre as nimdi for the first (piality (’’arolina rice, when sorted, as for 
that of Piedmont, Se(*ond and third qualities, obtained by sorting, sold much 
<di(*aj)er. 

Mechanically in(din<*d as Jefferson was, amon^ his many a(*com])lish- 
ments, he determined to learn in what way the machines of l^iedmont differed 
from those of South (Virolina and why they sujiplied the Euro])eaii market 

‘>7 Aeeouiil gathered from letterH to (all in citation No. 13) : 

J<dm Jay, January 2, 178r> (VIT, ; May 4, 1787 (VI, 111). 

Edward Rutledge, July 34, J787 (VJ, ; Julv 18, 3788 (VIl, 7H) ; September 18, 1780 

(VII, 

Dr. David Kainsay, October 27, 1786 (V, 4JJ). 

John Adams, July 1, 1787 (VI, 

James Maury, November 13, 1787 (VI, J7I). 

George Washington, December 4, 1788 (VII, ^Mi). 
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with rice which was less broken than that from America. Tt was in eouueetiou 
with his journey into southern France in 1787 that an oiiportunity* presented 
itself for acquixinj:: this information. Frustrated at first in his attempt to* 
learn the answer in Marseille, Avhich was the ^reat emporium of the Levant 
and of Italy, he set out that year on a three-Aveeks journey across tlie Alps 
into the rice country of Italy between Vercelli and Pavia. There lie visited 
the rice fields of tlie Veuellese and Milanese, saw their machines in operation, 
and found them almost identical with those of (^arolina. He thereupon con- 
(inded that tlie Italian rice w^hich, incidentally, came from Lombardy and 
not Piedmont as ineorreetJy implied in its eommou name, was of a s]>e(ies 
different in form, eolor and quality from that of (^arolina. He founded this 
comiusion jiartly on the re])orts of a eertain M. Poivre, a former Governor 
of the Isle of Franee, wiio had travelled throu^zh several eountries of Asia, 
observiiip: in particular the afjfriculture of lliose lands. He had written upon 
ri(*e and reported six kinds as beiim* cultivated in (\Hiiin Ghina, three of 
them requiring W'ater and three bein^ of the upland type, j^rowiiifi on hiprh- 
Jaiids. Accordiiijr to Poivre, (Carolina riee W'as of the ‘‘white^’ variety, differ- 
(‘lit from these, and Jefferson understood, as w’e know* today, that it had 
orifxiiially come from Madagascar. The effect of time, culture, and climate, 
Jefferson thought, may liave ae<*entnate(l any (U'i^inal diffeivnci's betwe(‘n 
the Carolina and Lombardy strains. 

It is only natural that Jefferson sliould have then become interest(‘(l in 
the prospeets of f»:ettiii^ some of the unbusked ri(‘e of Piedmont or Lombard^ . 
as one may prefer to call it, to Ameri(*a in order that its eultixation here 
mi<>:ht be undertaken. But the ^ov(‘rnment of Turin, in tlie vieinity of which 
the fijiest strains w^ere jrrowm, prohibited its export in that form on pain of 
death. To eireumvent tliis restrietioii, Jefferson ivsorted to a little smufcjiliim 
activity by eiij^af»iii^^ a muleteer to run a eouple of .sacks across tlic ApenHin(‘v 
to Genoa, beyond wJiich their further transit wnmld not have b(‘en so jiiv- 
carious.^'* Jefferson w^as skeptical of the snceess of this venture and s(> Ik* 
filled his eoat and surtout poekets w'ith a f(wv jiounds of the best kind lu* 
could obtain from Vercelli, Thei^e lie sent to William Drayton of the a^n’i- 
cultural aoei(*ty in South Carolina, not in one package but in three parcels 
by as many different w^ays to be assured of their delivery. The fate of the 
shipment entrusted to the mule is not revealed in any of JeffersoiCs letters, 
but the other three bundles from Turin, w^e know', arriv(‘d safely in Charles¬ 
ton. Their contents were distributed anion^ the rice growers of the South, 
ten and twelve f^rains to each of several planters. 

Jefferson was not satisfied, how'ever, merely w'ith this smu^irJin<ir exploit. 
He continued his investif»ations and the next year he informed Dr, Drayton 

•"'8 In hifi omi words; *G'og^fio, a muleteer, who ]»a8Kes cvety week betwe(‘ii Vercelli 
and Genoa, will smuggle -a »aek of rough rice for me to (tenon; it being d(*nth to export 
it in that form^' (13, XVII, 19^). 
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that another kind of rice obtainabJe from the Levant was eousidered by some 
not only to be different in quality from that of Piedmont but even as superior 
to it. He sent a (juantity of this strain in the husked form to Dr. Drayton, 
an*d took measures to obtain unhusked j?rain>s of it for him. In referenee to 
the Ameriean and Old World varieties he then eontinued : 

‘0 should think it eertainly advanta^reous to cultivate, in (Carolina and 
Georgia, the two qualities demanded at market; because the progress of cul¬ 
ture, with us, may soon j>:et beyond the demand for the white rice; and be¬ 
cause loo, there is often a brisk demand for the one quality, when the market 
is fi^lutted with the other. I should hope there would be no danger of losing 
the sp(*cies of white rice, by a confusion with the other. This would be a real 
misfortune, as I should not hesitate to pronounce the wdiite, upon the Avhole, 
the most precious of the two, for us. The dry rice of Cochin-(^hina has the 
reputation of being the* whitest to the e»ye, best flavored to the taste, and most 
produi’tive. ft seems then to unite the good qualities of both the others knowui 
to us. Gould it supi)lant them, it would be a great happiness, as it would 
enable us to ged rid of those ponels of stagnant water, so fatal to liuman 
health and life. Hut such is the fore^e of habit, and ca])rice of taste*, that we 
('ould not be sure beforehanel it w’ould ]>re)eluce this effect. The experiment, 
however, is worth trying, should it only enel in producing a third quality, 
and increasing the demand. I will eneleavor to procure senne to be brought 
From Ge)cfiin-Ghina. Tin* event, however, will be unewtaiu aiul distant. 

Six months later he sent some rough rice for e*xperimental purposes from 
Egypt, and remark<*el that the young Prince of Gochin (Miina, wdio had 
recently left Paris and with wdiom Jefferson had presumably become ac¬ 
quainted, promised to send him some dry rice fnun that country.'’" It is from 
a letter of 20 years later, however, that we learn of his final success in intro¬ 
ducing into the States a type of uplaiul ri<*e from the River Denbigh in 
Africa: 

“In answM*r to the inquiries of the benevolent Dr. De Carro on the subject 
of the upland or mountain rice, Orifza Mutica, 1 wdll state to you w^hat 1 
know of it. I fir.st became informed of the existence of a rice which wwld 
grow in uj)lands w ithout any more water than the common rains, by reading 
a book of Mr. De l\)ivre, who had been Governor of the Isle of France, w^ho 
mentions it as growing there and all along the coast of Africa successfully, 
and as having been introduced from (\)chiu-C'hina. 1 was at that time (1784- 
89) in France, and there happened to be there a Priiu'e of Cochin-China, 
on his travels, and then returning home, 1 obtained his ]>romise to send me 
some. I never received it however, and mention it only as it may have been 
sent, and furnished the grounds for the inquiries of Dr. De Carro, respecting 
my re(*eiving it from (9iina. When at Havre on my return from Prance, I 
found there Captain Nathaniel Cutting, w^ho w^as the ensuing spring to go 
on a voyage along the coast of Africa. I engaged him to inquire for this; 
he w^as there just after the harvest, procured and sent me a thirty-gallon 

Letter to William Drayton, July 30, 1787 (13, VI, 

liCtter to William Drayton, January 13, 1788 (13, VT, US), 
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cask of it. It arrived in time the ensiunj? spring to be sown. I divided it 
between the Aj?:rieultnral So(dety of Charleston and some private jrentlemen 
of Georgia, recommending it to their care, in the hope which had induced 
me to eudeavor to obtain it, that if it answered as well as the swamp rice, 
it might rid them of that source of their summer diseases. Nothing came 
of the trials in South Carolina, but being carried into the upper hilly parts 
of Georgia, it succeeded there perfectly, ha»s spread over the country, and 
is now commonly cultivated; still, however, for family use chiefly, as they 
cannot make it for sale in competition with the rice of the sw^amps. The 
former part of these details is written from memory, the papers being at 
Monticello which would enable me to particularize exactly the dates of 
times and places. The latter part is from the late Mr. Baldwin, one of those 
whom I engaged in the distribution of the seed in Georgia, and who in his 
annual attendance on Congress, gave me from time to time the liistory of 
its progress. It has got from Georgia into Kentucky, where it is (udtivated 
by many individuals for family use. 1 cultivated it two or three years at 
Monticello, and had good crops, as did my neighbors, but not having eon- 
veiiiences for husking it, we declined it. I tried some of it in a ])()t, while I 
lived in Philadelphia, and gave seed to Mr. Bartram. It produced luxuriant 
plants with us both, but no seed; nor do T believe it will ripen in the l^^nited 
States as far north as Philadelphia.”'” 

In Jefferson’s correspondenee regarding rice there is an in<‘idental 
though interesting referenee to the famous (^aptain Bligh of Bounty fame. 
Captain Bligh, in charge of the shi]) Bounty, had been sent to the* South 
Sea islands to stock breadfruit trees for traihsplanting into the British 
West Indies. His allegedly tyrranous manageineni of the crew led to 
mutiny near the Friendly Islands, and Bligh, w^ith 19 of his men, were set 
adrift in an open boat. In June, 1789, they landed on the island of Timor, 
and eventually made their w^ay back to England. Bligh was snbs(H|uen1]y 
Commissioned to repeat the voyage and this time succeeded in his com¬ 
mission. The relationship of ail this to Jefferson is revealed in a letter to 
him in 1790 from elamaica, from one Samuel Vaughan.From it we gather 
that Jefferson had asked Vaughan’s father for some seeds of mountain rice, 
the request had been transmitted to the so]i, and the son w^as replying to 
the effect that he could not comply but instead w^as sending 40 seeds, twenty 
with the letter and twenty otherwise, of a variety of rice that was plentiful 
in the central parts of Hispaniola. The point is somewliat ambiguous in his 
letter, but it was probably with reference to this same rice, that Vaughan 
wrote that the seeds whicli he had, had been brought from Timor by Captain 
Bligh. The implication is that Bligh, despite his predicament, brought seed 
rice with him, and that within a year’s time it w^as abundant in Hispaniola, 
all of which seems rather unlikely. Nevertheless, Jefferson believed in this 
origin of the rice, for five months earlier we find him acknowledging receipt 

Letter to Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, December 1, 1808 (13, Xlf, ^04). 

Letter from Sainuel Vaughan, Jr., October 4, 17,90 (15, 44), 
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of soiiK* dry rice from the Moluecas, and informitij? Beiijaniiii Vaujrhaii^*^ 
that some of the seed had been sent to Virginia; the otliers had been sowed 
in pots, and at the time of his writing he had 23 young plants, but feared 
that there was not enough of summer remaining for them to mature. 

Despite Jefferson’s enthusiasm in tlie matter, and the assertions of cer¬ 
tain biographers that his introduetion of dry riee brought prosperity and 
wealth to parts of the South, we must note that cultivation of upland riee in 
the United States never became significant. 

Olives."*^ Jefferson’s interest in olive trees as a crop ])lant for America 
was scarcely less intense than that in riee, and his enthusiastic advocacy 
of their cultivation in the Stales is well displayed in a letter to Dr. Drayton 
from Paris in 1787: 

‘^The olive is a tree the least known in America, and yet the most wwthy 
of being known. Of all the gifts of heaven to man, it is next to the most 
j)recious, if it be not the most precious. Perhaps it may claim a prefereiK^e 
even to bread, because there is such an infinitude of vegetables which it 
renders a proper and comfortable nourishment. Tn passing the Alps at the 
Uol de Tende, where they are mere masses of rock, wherever there happens 
to be a little soil, there are a number of olive trees, and a village supported 
by them. Take away these trees, and the same ground in corn would not 
sup])ort a single family. A pound of oil, which can be bought for tliree or 
four pence sterling, is equivalent to many pounds of flesh, by the quantity 
of vegetables it will prepares and render fit and comfortable food. Without 
this trees the country of Pi’ovenc'e and territory of (lenoa would not support 
one-half, perhaps not one-third, their present inhabitants. The nature of 
the soil is of litth* consequence if it be dry. The trees are planted from 
fifteen to twenty feet apart, and when tolerably good, will yield fifteen or 
twenty pounds of oil yearly, one with another. There are trees which yield 
miU'h more. They begin to render good crops at twenty years old, and last 
till killed by cold, uhich hap|)ens at some time or other, even in their best 
positions in France. But they put out again from tlieir roots. In Italy, I 
am told, they have ti*ees two hundred years old. They afford an easy but 
(‘onstant employment through the year, and require so little nourishment, 
that if th(‘ soil be fit for any other pro<luction, it may be cultivated among 
the olive trees without injuring them. The northern limits of this tree are 
the mountains of the Cevennes, from about the meridian of Carcassonne to 

Letter to Benjamin Vaugliau, June 27, 1790 (13, VllI, /.9)- 
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the Rhone, and from thenee, the Alps and Apennines as far as Genoa, I 
know and how much farther I am not informed. The shelter of these moun¬ 
tains may be considered as equivalent to a degree and a half of latitude, at 
least, because westward of the eommeneenient of the Cevennes, tliere are no 
olive trees in 43or even 43^ of latitude, whereas, we find them now on 
the Rhone at Pierrelatte, in 44^®, and formerly they were at Tains, above 
the mouth of the Isere, in 54°, sheltered by the near approach of th<‘ 
Ovennes and Alps, which only leave there a passage for the Rhone. Whether 
such a shelter exists or not in the States of South Carolina and Georgia, 
I know not. But this we may say, either that it exists or that it is not neces¬ 
sary there, because we know that they produce the orange in open air; and 
Mdierever the orange will stand at all, experience shows that the olive will 
stand well, being a hardier tree. Notwithstanding the great quantities of oil 
made in France, they have not enough for their own consumption, and, 
therefore, import from other countries. This is an article, the consumption 
of which will always keep pace with its production. Raise it, and it begets 
its own demand.’’ 

‘‘Little is carried to America, because Europe has it not to spare. We, 
therefore, have not learned the use of it. But cover the southern states with 
it, and every man will become a consumer of oil, within whose reach it can 
be brought hi point of jirice. If the memory of those jiersous is held in great 
respect in South Carolina who introduced there the culture of ri(*e, a plant 
which sows life and death with almost equal hand, what obligations would 
be due to him who should introduce the olive tree, and set the exam])le of its 
culture. Were the owner of slaves to view it only as the means of bettering 
their condition, how much would he better that by planting one of thos(‘ 
trees for ever^^ slave he possessed. Having been myself an (\ve witness to the 
blessings which this tree sheds on the poor, T never had my wishes so kindled 
for the introduction of any article of Jiew^ culture into our own countr\. 
South Carolina and Georgia appear to me to be the States, wherein its 
success, in favorable positions at least, could not be doubted, and I flattered 
lUyself it would come within the views of the society for agriculture to begin 
I he experiments which are to prove its practicability. Carcassonne is the jilace 
from which the plants may be most certainly and clieaidy obtained. They 
can be sent from thence by water to Bordeaux, where tliey may be embarked 
on vessels bound for Charleston. There is too little intercourse betweeji 
Charleston and Marseilles to propose this as the port of exportation. I oflpei* 
my services to the society for tKe obtaining and forwarding any numbei* of 
plants which may be desired.” 

A 3''ear later in advising Edward Rutledge ('oncerniiig things to be noted 
by the latter during his travels through France, Jefferson was still interested 
in determining the northern limit of culture of the trees in that country: 

“I must press on you, my dear Sir, a very j)articular attention to the 
climate and culture of the olive tree. This is the most interesting plant in 
existence for»South Carolina and Georgia. You will see in various places 
that it gives being to whole villages in places where there is not soil enough 
to subsist a family by the means of any other culture. But (‘orisider it as the 
means of bettering the condition of your slaves in South Carolina. See in 
the poorer parts of France and Italy what a number of vegetables are ren¬ 
dered eatable by the aid of a little oil, which would otherwise be useless. 
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Remark very partieularly the northern limits of this tree, and whether it 
exists by the help of shelter from the mountains, etc*. 1 know this is the case 
in France. 1 wish to know where the northern limit of this plant crosses the 
Apennines; where it crosses the Adriatic and the Archipelago, and if pos¬ 
sible what course it takes throujrh Asia.^’ 

Jefferson ^s recommendations, as wemijyht expect, were not without effect, 
and in another letter from Paris, thankinj? M. de Bertrous for a book on olive 
culture which he had just sent to Jefferson, we read : 

^‘This is a precious present to me, and I pray you to accept my thanks 
for it. 1 am just ji^ratified by letters from South Carolina, which inform me 
that in consequence of the information I had ^iven them on the subject of 
the olive tree, and the probability of its succeeding? with them, several rich 
individuals pro])osc to bejriji its culture there. It will not interfere with the 
cominer(*e of France, because she imj)orts much more oil than she exports, 
and because the consumption of oil in the United States at present, is so 
inconsiderable, that should their demand be totally withdrawn at the Euro- 
pean market, and supplied at home, it will produce no sensible effect in 
Europe. We can never produce that article in very ^reat quantity, because 
it happens that in our two southernmost States, where only the climate is 
adapted to the olive, the soil is so jrenerally rich as to be unfit for that tree, 
and proi)er for other jmxhictions of more immediate profit.^’ 

In tw^o letters of 1792 we learn that the Ajrricultural Society of South 
(^arolina had also followed Jefferson\s advice to the extent of einployinjr 
someone in Marseille to raise and send them olive trees, and that 40 olive 
tree (Uittin^s had arrived from there at Baltimore, as well as a box of seeds. 
Th(» former were to be <?rafted on stock raised from the seed. Another car«*o 
was on its way from Bordeaux. A year later there were in Charleston 100 
olive trees which had resulted from JeffersoiCs instrumentality, and another 
100 had arrived in Philadel])hia from Marseille, whi(‘h also he was sending? 
to Cyharlestoii. 

It is re<i:rettable, in view of all his ^ood intentions, that JeffersoiCs devo¬ 
tion to introducing olive trees into America was not at all so successful as 
was his promotion of rice. This we learn from a letter of his in 1813 in which 
he bemoaned the fact that 25 years had elapsed since he sent two shipments 
of about 500 plants from Aix, the fine.st olives in the world, and that if any 
of them still existed it was merely as curiosities in the jrardens of some 
Southern fellow citizens. Not a siu<?le orchard of them had been planted. 

INTRODTK^TION OF AGRKUJLTORAL <^KOl*S FROM AMERU'A INTO EUROPE 

JeffersoiCs interest in the introdu<*tion of food plants was not limited to 
brin^inj? such sources to America. He saw also the possibility of the acqui¬ 
sition by Europe of valuable plants from America, and various pasaaires in 
his correspondence testify to this concern. On one occasion, for instance, 
when a French author sent him a treatise on the culture of sufrar cane and 
cotton in Fraiu^e, Jefferson replied: 
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*‘The introduction of new cultures, an<] especially of objects of leading 
importance to our comfort, is certainly worthy the attention of every govern¬ 
ment, and nothing short of actual experiment should discourage an essay of 
which any hope can be entertained. Till that is made, the result is open to 
conjecture; and I should certainly conjecture that the sugar cane (*ould never 
become an article of profitable culture in Prance. We have within the ancient 
limits of the United States, a great extent of country which brings the orange 
to advantage, but not a foot in which the sugar cane can be matured. Prance, 
within its former limits, has but tw^o small spots, (Olioules and Hieres) which 
brings the orange in open air, and a fortiori, therefore, none [iroper for the 
cane. T should think the sugar maple more wwthy of experiment. There is no 
part of Prance of which the climate would not admit this tree. I have never 
seen a reason why every farm(T should not have a sugar orchard, as well as 
an apple orchard. The supply of sugar for his family would require as little 
ground, and the process of making it as easy as that of cider. Mr. Micheanx, 
your botanist here, could send you plants as well as seeds, in any quantity 
from the United States. I have no doubt the cotton plant will succeed in some 
of the southern parts of Prance. Whether its culture will be as advantag(‘()us 
as those they are now engaged in remains to be tried. 

After some remarks upon the economies of wine ])roduction in America, 
JeflFerson continued; 

general, it is a truth that if every iiatioii will em])loy itself in w^hal 
it is fittest to produce, a greater quantity will be raised of the things (‘on- 
tributing to human hapi)iness, than if every nation attempts to raise every¬ 
thing it wants within itself. The limits within which the cotton plant is w^orth 
cultivating in the United States, are the Rappahannock river to the nortlu 
and the first mountains to the west. And even from the Kaj)pahanii()(*k to the 
Roanoke, we only cultivate for family use, as it cannot there be afforded at 
market in competition with that of the more Soutlu^rn region. The Mississippi 
country, also within the same latitudes, admits the culture of cotton.’'^’'* 

On several other occasions, too, Jefferson was instrumental in at least 
attempting to get American plants into Prance. We do not know wliether lie 
was alwaj^s successful, however, for his corresiiondence does not tell, and 
hostilities between Prance and England at the time made shipping very jire- 
carious. While residing in Paris, for instance, he sent for some 

seeds of the Dionaea Muscipula, or Venus fly-trap, called also with you. 
I believe, the Sensitive Plant, 

and at another time he asked someone to procure for him two or three Jnin- 
clred ^'paceaii’’ uuts from the western country,'’ suggesting that they be 
obtained at Pittsburgh and giving directions for setiding them in a box of 
sand.®* His correspondent could not have been well acquainted with w’^hat 
Jefferson wanted, for later the same year we find him explaining that 


Letter to M. Lasteyrie, July 15, 1808 (13, XII, 90). 

«6 Letter to Mr. Hawkins, August 13, 1786 (13, V, 890). 
Letter to Mr. Hopkinson, January 3, 1786 (18, V, J48). 
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"‘The ])a(;ean-imt is, as you conjecture, the TlJinois nut. The former is the 
viiljrai* name south of the Potomac, as also with the Indians and Spaniards, 
and enters also into the Botanical name which is Juf^lans Paccan.^’®” 

It Avould seem safe to assume that Jelferson made similar elforts to fill the 
re(|uest (»f another corresimndent who had sent him from Lojidon the kinds 
of peas and vetcdi cultivated in England and which Jefferson wanted for his 
own farm. This writer asked that he be sent seed of the Buffalo clover, Tri- 
folium reflexum, which was said to abound west of the mountains; also of 
some shrub which he could not name but which the famous John Bartram 
liad mentioned to him as jrrowinp: wild only in Jefferson’s neighborhood, the 
fruit (d which ])ro(luced a pure oil.’**' 

Elsewhere Jefferson t(‘lls of havinjr furnished cotton seed from our south¬ 
ern States to the A»»:rienltural Society of Paris upon their reipiest for experi¬ 
mental ]nirposes, and two or three barrels of Virjrinia May wheat to the 
London Board of A^ri(‘ulture. Washington, he relates, rec'cived seed of per¬ 
ennial succory from the same French society, and lie liimself received from 
anothei* member of it, seeil of the famous Swedish turnip. Jefferson told of 
these exchanjres in illustratinjr how well agricultural societies functioned 
with mutual respect despite the wars between their respective countries.”'’ 

Int(*rjiational trade in plant products also received consideration. In dis¬ 
cussing such commerce with Portupvl, Jefferson expressed the opinion to 
John Adams that flour could be sohl to that country for less than wheat 
because h\ sfii[)])in^ the latter, the bran, which did not i)ay its own freij^ht, 
also had to be carried, and much was lost in transit because of weevils and 
heat in the iioldsof vessels. With further reference to trade in plant products 
^^itll Portujral, he continued: 

“Coffee. Can they not furnisli us with this article from Brazil? 

Sufrar. The Brazil sujr^irs are esteemed, with us, more than any other. 

(’hocolate. This article, when ready made, as also the cocoa, becomes so 
soon ranci<l, and the difficulties of <>ettinji in fresh have been so great in 
Ameri(*a, that its use has spn^ad but little. The way to increase its consump¬ 
tion would be, to })ermit it to be brought to us immediately from the country 
of its growth. By getting it good in (piality, and cheap in price, the superi¬ 
ority of the article, both for health and nourishment, will soon give it the 
same ])rcferen(‘e over tea and coffee in America, which it has in Spain, where 
they can get it by a single voyage, of course, while it is sweet. The use of the 
sugars, (‘offee, and cotton of Brazil, would also be much extended by a similar 
indulgence. 

(finger and spices from the Brazils, if they had the advantage of a direct 
transportation, might take the place of the same articles from the East 
Indies, 


Letter to Mr. Hopkiiisoa, December 23, 1780 (13, V^l, ;?/). 
Letter from Wm. Strickland, Mav 28, 1790 (15, 6'/). 
Letter to John Hollins, February 19, ]8()9 (13, XII, 
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GinKenj?. We can furnish them with enoiijyh to supply their wliole demand 
for the Bast Indies/’’'^ 

RESUMl^ 

In any attempt to evaluate Jefferson's ])osition in the liistory of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture, one must take into consideration the pioneering asjiects of 
his husbandry and their influence on his conteinporaries, rather than look for 
any outstanding yields in the crops which he produced. He was among the 
first in the New World to initiate the elevation of farming to a science, to 
experiment with new crops ajid new techni(pies, and to keej) re(*ords of his 
activities. Rotation of crops as a means of })reserving soil fertility was 
scarcely known in America before he and a few other enterprising farmers 
of the day adopted it as a fundamental element in l!)eir husbandry. It is 
because of these innovations as well as others, not at all discussed in this 
study, such as his introduction of Merino sheej) and his construction of a 
prize-winning mold-board, that among the praises written of him in his rela¬ 
tion to agriculture, we find that “he did more for its promotion than any 
other statesman that ever lived, and deserves to be the perpetual Emeritus 
President of the Patrons of Husbandry," and that if he “had done nolhijig 
else save to aid man's knowledge of agricidture, he would have been a bene¬ 
factor. '' 

(The second and third ]iarta of this study as well as the Inbliography will apy^ear 
in later issues of the Bulletin.) 
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THE MORPHOLOGY OF SPHAEROSTILBE AURANTIICOLA 

(B. & BR.) PETCH' ^ ' 

E. S. Luttrell 

Spharrosfilbf auraniiicoJa beloD^s aniODfi; the llypoereales. It was de- 
seribed as Necfria aurantiicola in 1873 by Berkeley and Broome from 
material eolleeted in (Vylon on seale inserts parasitizing? oranpre twijrs. Tn 
1921 I^eteh (22) transferred it to tlie f'enus Sphafrosfilhv. Although the 
name Ncctria auranliiatla is antedated by Spharrostilbe coccophila, whieli 
was apjilied to the i)eritheeial stage by the TiiJasnes in 1861, the latter name 
was dis(*arde(l by Peteh. The Tulasnes liad ])ased theii* deserijition upon 
peritheeial material from Italy and eonneeted it with the eonidial form 
Mirrocov cocvophila whieli Desmazieres had des(*ribed in 1848 from a eol- 
Je(‘ti()n on seale inseets in Fran(*e. Peteh found, however, that peritheeia 
were pr(‘sent in the speidmens n])on whieli Desmaziei'es had based Micro- 
cvra C(fcrop]nla and that tliey belonged to Sphatrostilbc flammed Tnl. 
Sphaerostilhc covvophiJa was. therefore, a (*omposite s]>eeies eonsisthig of the 
eonidial stage of one sp(‘eies and the peritheeial stage of another. In order 
to avoid eonfnsion Pot<'h seleete<l Spha( rosfilbe aitranlHcola as the eorre(‘t 
nann*. This is, perhajis. a doubtful basis for the rejeetion of the name first 
applied to the peritheeial stajie of tlie fungus, but sinee Peteh’s usage appears 
to have gained aeee|)tanee, it is employe<l herein. 

SpliaerosfiIb( anraufticola oeeurs throughout the world as a parasite upon 
various spe(ues of s<'al<‘ inse<'ts. Peteh (22) examined <*olleetions of it from 
Franee, Italy, Madagas<*ar, (T*yloji, Imlia, Formosa, Japan, Dominica, and 
the Pnited States. In Florida alone it has been reported (Watson and 
Berger 28) upon thirteen species of seale insects. 

Tt is of importance in the biological control of seale insects—especially 
the San Jose si'ale-on fruit trees in Florida. Its importance in this respect 
Avas first recognized by Rolfs (23) in 1897. In certain Florida orchards 
on some trees which previously had been severely infested Avith San Jose 

1 Paj)t*r No. 124, Jonnud Series, Georgia Agrieultural Experiment Station. 

2 Specimens of the fungus, collection No. r>()02, and slides representative of the series 
upon which this studv was based have been <lepoaited in the Farlow irerbarium, Harvard 
University. A culture, No. 76, has been deposited in the American Type (’’ulture Oollec- 
tion, Georgetown University School of Jdedicine. 

I am indebted to Dr. B. B. Higgins, Georgia Agricultural Exjieriment Station, I)r. 
H. O. Dodge, New York Botanical Garden, and Dr. F. A. A\^olf, Duke University, for 
examining the preparations and criticizing the manuscript aud to Mr. d. Gordon Futral 
of this Station for his advice and assistance in taking th*> ])hotomicrographs reproduced 
in figs. 1-13. 
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s<*.ale> he found that the scale had been almost entirely eliminated by J^^phaero- 
stilbe aurantiicola. He recommended the introduction of the fungus into 
orchards in which it was not already present by tying branches bearing 
diseased scales to the infested trees or by spraying the trees with a suspension 
of conidia from nature or from cultures. This method of natural eo!itrol 
of the San Jose scale has been successful in Ploi*ida because climatic con¬ 
ditions there favor the develo()ment of the fiuigus (Watson and Berger 28); 
elsewhere it lias not been of much consequence. KSmith (24) obtained the 
fungus from Rolfs and introduced it into N(»w Jersey where it s])read but 
pi’oved to be a failure in control of the scale. Earle (8) reported that in 
Alabama, because of the dry climate, the fungus was not active enough to 
control scale eflfii(*iently. Forbes (10) early stated that it gave promise of 
being effective in the control of the San Jose scale in Illinois, but in later 
reports he made no mention of it. 

Although no attempt has been made to utilize the fungus in the control 
of scale insects in Georgia, in tlie vicinity of the Georgia Agricuiltural Ex¬ 
periment Station it is commonly present on obscure S(*ale {(l^rifsomphaJus 
ohscurus (Comst.)l on water oak (Quarua nif/ra L.). Since it was avail¬ 
able in all stages of development, a special morphological study of it was 
made. The present rejiort is concerned primarily \^ith the develo])ment of 
the perithecium of Sphacrustilbc auranfncola and a comparative review of 
the published ac(*ounts of ])erithecial develoi)ment in other sj)ecies ot‘ Ilypo- 
creales. Accounts of the taxonomy, gross morpholog>, and biology of this 
fungus may be found in j)ai)ers by Fetch (22) and Rolfs (23). 

METHODS 

Infected scales were stripj)ed from the bark or else a thin hiy(»r of f)a!’k 
bearing the scale was shaved from the infested branch. The fixative em¬ 
ployed was Formalin-proprionic-alcohol solution (70 V( ethyl al(*ohol, 90 
])arts; proprionic acid, parts; Formalin, 5 })arts). The fixed material was 
washed in 70 per cent alc'ohol, ])assed through a graduated scries of tertiary 
butyl alcohols, and embeded in 60 degree Tissuemat. Serial sections were 
cut at a thickness of 8 microns. The sections were treated with 1 ])er cent 
chromic acid, stained in a fresh solution of HaidenhaiiFs hacmatoxylin, 
diifereiitiated with a saturated solution of picric acid, and mounted in bal¬ 
sam. Some were counter-stained witli fast green dissolved in clove oil, but 
these were not superior to sections stained with haematoxylin only. In addi¬ 
tion, freehand sections and smears of fresh and fixed material mounted in 
water or ip laetophenol containing 1 per cent cotton blue were studied. 
Drawings were made with the aid of an Abbe camera lucida. Photomicro¬ 
graphs were taken with a Leitz Makam photomicrographic apparatus on 
niedium lantern slide plates. 
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THE CONIDIAL STAGE 

The first macroscopic si^?n of infection of the scale insect is the appearance 
of coniflial fnictifi(*ati()iis. These are abundant throuj^hout the year but are 
most conspicuous duriuf*: periods of rainy weather in sprinpr or in late fall. 
The fructifications are 0.5-1.5 nun. hijrh. They may be stilboid in form, 
coiisistinjr of a short, whitish stalk vsurmounted by a broader, g^lobular, 
orange conidial head, (lenerally, however, the stalk is poorly developed, 
the head beinj*: almost sessile (fip:. 2). The commonest form is that illnstrated 
in figure 1. The stalk is very short and broad, and the fruetifieation is 
pulvinate rather than stilboid. The heads vary from 299-1035 [x in height 
and from 390-1300 |j in diameter, while the stalks vary from 130 -65Q |.i in 
length and from 234-780 in diameter. A whitish sheath, which is more 
conspicuous in dry specimens, surromuls the stalk and envelops the basal 
])art of the conidial head. When dry the surface of the head, especially in 
older fructifications, is often flat or slightly ciipnlate. and the sheath may 
lluMi a])pear as a fringe around the nmrgin of the discoid head. When 
moistened, tlie head swells, becomes convex, and protrudes from the sheath. 
Aeeordijig to Peteh (22), the sessile or ])ulvinate form of fruetifieation is 
(diaraideristic of the fungus in temperate regions. In the tropics they are 
iarg(M\ better (level()]»cd, and almost always stilboid. From one to sixteen 
('Oiiidial heads may develo]) on a single scale; usually from two to eight are 
])r()(liic<»<l. They i)roje(*t from the margiji of the scale, forming a ring par¬ 
tially or <M)inj)letely suiTounding it. The bases of the stalks are sometimes 
united by a stromal band that barely protrudes from beneath the scale. The 
conidial head may also j)u.sh through the surface of the scale at any point. 

Sections of infected scales show that when the conidial heads appear the 
fungus lias coinpletely destroyed the body of the scale and filled the space 
between the resistant shield of the scale and the bark with a plectenehyma- 
tous stroma (figs. 1,3). The fungus does not ])enetrate the bark but attacks 
only the s<*al<*. Its stroma is composed of hyphae of A^arying diameters 
which are irregularly and intricately inlerAvoATn. The hyphal cells are 
(cylindrical, theii* (cyto|)laHm is vacuolate ajul granular, and each contains 
a single conspicuous niieleus. The ('onidial fructifications are initiated as 
protuberance's of this stroma. Toward the apex of the protuberance the 
hypluu* become arranged paralled to its axis and separate above to form a 
fascicle of shmcler branching conidiophores which are 2.5~5.0 \\ in diameter 
(fig. 2). In the liy]>hae of the stalk and in the conidiophores tlie cytoplasm 
is denser and the nuclei are more deeply staining than in the remainder of 
the sti’oma. In the l)asal part of the head the conidiophores are often joined 
to one another by ladder-like connections. Conidia are abstricted singly 
from tlu‘ tips of conidiophores. In the formation of a (‘onidium the tip of 
the terminal eell of a conidiophore elongates and increases in diameter. Its 
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nucleus divides, one daughter nucleus remaining in the base, the other 
migrating into the elongating tip* A constriction appears at the base of 
the enlarged terminal portion, and finally a cross wall is laid tlowu in tlu‘ 
constriction, cutting off the uninucleate, fusiform youjjg conidiuni (fig. 38) 
which has now reached almost its mature dimensions. By division of the 
primary nucleus the conidiuni becomes binucleate, Further nuclear divi¬ 
sions and the formation of cross walls were not observed, but the conidiuni 
ultimately is divided into 4-11 uninucleate cells. The appearance of conidia 
divided by four transverse walls into cells miieh longer than those of mature 
conidia indicates that cross walls are formed immediately after eaeh nuch'ar 
division. Masses of conidia are thus formed in the apex of the head. The 
matul*e conidia are 3~10-septate (the majority 5-8-septate) and measure 
64-100x5.6-8.4 They are iiyaline, fusiform, straight or more often 
curved, and acute at the tijis. The proximal end is generally somewhat 
faleate; the distal end is almost straight (fig. 38). 

The peripheral layer of hyphae in the stalk remains sterile and extends 
upward as a sheath surrounding the fasidele of eonidiophores. In the 
apical portion the sheath is sometimes divided into triangular teeth appressed 
to the sides of the conidial head. More often, however, the teeth are not dis¬ 
tinct, and the sheath terminates in an irregular fringe of liypluie. This 
observation is in agreement with IVteh's (22) description, lie found i)i 

Explanation of figures 1-14 

All figures pliotomicrogniphs. Fro. 1. ronidial fructifiention of SjpIkk tasltlht moan 
tifcola on Chrifsomphalus obneurus, x 40. Fro. 2 Voung eonidial Iks’kIs growing out from 
beueatli tlje margin of the seale. x40. Fro. 3. A eouidial head with a group of peritljoeial 
initials in various stages of development Iving in the stroma immediately beneath. The 
central cavity has been developed in the young ]>erithecium on the lower right. > 40. Fro. 4. 
'An ascogonium embedded in the stroma. < 1000. Fio. 5. An aseogonium surrounded In 
eoneentric layers of vegetative byjdiae yrbich will form tbo peritlieeial wall, v 1000. Flo. 
i). Young peritbecium. A w^all formed by vegetative hypliae eneloae.s the aseogonium. 
x400. Fig. 7, Peritbecium showing the oiigin of the vertical hyi)hae from the inner 
portion of the peritlieeial wall. The basal part of the )>erithecial cavity is occu])ied In a 
mass of ascogonial cells which are being emptied of their contents, y400. Fig. S. Pen 
thecium in which the vertical hy^ihaQ have formed a palisade of ])arallcl hyphae growing 
downward from the apical portion of the w^all. A few’^ 2-4 nucleate cells are scattered 
among the empty ascogonial cells, x 400. Fio. 9. Peritbecium in whicli tlie vertical 
hyphae have almost filled the perithecial cavity. The remains of the emptied ascogonial 
colls are being crushed at the base of the perithe<*ium. The ostiole is being initiated in 
the apical region of the wall, x 160. Fig. 10. Perithwium just jirior to the formation 
of asci. The vertical hyphae have increased in diameter to fill the perithecial cavity and 
their tips have pushed into the base of the peritheeium. Formation of the ostiole is m 
jirogress. xlfiO. FiG, 11. Peritheeium with young, uninucleate asci growdng upward 
among the vertical hyphae. The ostiole is almost completely formed, x 160. Fio. 12. 
Oroiip of mature peritbecia partially embedded in the stroma. x40. Fig. Kl. Mature 
peritheeium with asci in all, stages of development. The vertical hyphae are disintegrat¬ 
ing. The ostiole is completely formed. xlfiO. Fig. 14. Portion of the hymenium showing 
a uninuclehte ascus among the sw'ollen vertical hyjihae. The binucleate cell at the base 
of the ascus is proliferating to fonn a second ascus by means of a crosier. ^ 1000. 
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specimens from tropical regions that the teeth of the sheath were well de¬ 
fined but that they tended to separate into their eoiistitiieut hyphae in speci¬ 
mens from the temperate zone. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TUB PERITHECIUM 

Perithecia of Sphaerostilbe aurantiicola may develop at any time (Uirinm 
the year whim sufficient moisture is available. Perithecia initiated in the 
spriiig become mature during late spring or early summer. There is little 
further development during the dry summer months, but in the fall activity 
is usually resumed. As a result of rainy weather during the fall, })erithecia 
were abundant in November and December of 1942. At this time peritheina 
in all stages of development were present on the infested branches. Indeed, 
a variety of stages could often be found in sections of a single infected scale. 
Most of the perithecia were washed away during the winter, but a few^ mature 
perithecia were still present the following spring. During the fall of 1943, 
however, no perithecia developed. This w^as probably because of long periods 
of dry weather during that season. 

The first indication of jieritheoial development is the formation ot asco- 
gonia within the sti*oma. Ascogonia are produced in large numbers at the 
base of the conidiophores, in the periphery of the stalk below’ the conidio- 
phores, and just below the surface of the stroma at the margin of the scale. 
They are just beginning to form at the stage of development illustrated in 
figure 1. A fully developed ascogonium is an intricate, compact coil of en¬ 
larged multinulceate cells whose protoplasm is denser and more dee])ly- 
staining than that of the surrounding hyphae of the stroma (fig. 4). Each 
ascogonial cell contains from two to as many as twelve nuclei (fig. 34). 
Furthermore, the ascogonial nuclei are larger than those of the vegetatixe 
cells. The youngest ascogonium observed w^as a recurved hypha of several 
slightly enlarged, rather deeply staining, l~2-uucleate cells, tapering at the 
base into an ordinary vegetative hypha (fig. 35). Apparently the asco¬ 
gonium originates from a brajich of a vegetative hyj)ha. In its formation 
the hypha becomes recurved and coils about itself, its cells enlarge, the lU’oto- 
plasm becomes denser, and each cell becomes multinucleale by free nuclear 
division of the single original nucleus. Neither tri(*hogyncs nor spermalia 
or any sort of antheridial structures with which copulation could take place 
were observed. There was no evidence of fusions betwwn ascogonia or be¬ 
tween cells of a single ascogonium. The nuclei usually do not appear to be 
arranged in pairs but are irregularly distributed in the ascogonial cells. 

The surrounding hyphae of the stroma now produce branches w’hi(‘h coil 
about the ascogonium (fig. 5) and soon enclose it within a spherical envelope 
composed of several layers of concentrically arranged hyphae (fig. 6). 
This envelope increases in thickness and develops into the wall of the young 
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I)eritlie(‘iniu. A\ this staf»:e the perithecia bejrin to protrude from the stroma 
(%, 3), and are visible* under the hand lens as tiny pimples clustered upon 
its surface. By continued jrrowth of the hyphae constituting!: the wall a 
schizof>:enous cavity is created in the center of the younjz: perithecium. This 
cavity becomes filled as it develops, however, for the hyphae making up the 
inner layers of the wall jrive off branches which <!:row inward, their free tips 
directed toward the (*enter of the j>erithecium (fij*:. 7). A difference in rates 
of jirrowth of these hyi)hae is soon evident. Those arising from the base and 
sides of the perithecium j,^row relatively little, i)roducinp: a small mass of 
pleidencliymatous tissue in the base of the ])erithecium below’ the asco^onium, 
w'-hile those arising: from the apical ])ortion of the wall <>:row^ rapidly, keepinj? 
])ace with the expansion of the wall and filling*’ the peritliecium with a pali¬ 
sade of simj)le hyphae arraiifted ])arallel to its lon<ritudiual axis. Their 
attachment to the apical reprion of the wull is always clearly evident. Their 
free tips are directed toward tin* base of the pei'itliecium and press down¬ 
ward aprainst the as(*op:oiiium (Aprs. 8, 86). The terminal cells of these 
verti(*al hyxdiae remain densely filled with x)rotoplasm, while the proximal 
cells lyinp: toward the apex of the perithecium become vacuolate. The cells 
are uni- or binucleate (fip;. 36). 

Meanwbih* the as(‘op:ouial cells have continued to enlarp:e. Their proto¬ 
plasm moves to one side of the cell (fipr. 36), and p:radual]y*they become 
em[)tie(l, af)pearinp; as a hyaline* mass of larp:e, thin-walled cells occupying: 
the center of the perithecium. Tliere is little indication that the protoplasm 
of the ascopronial cells is (lisinte<rratinp ; instead, it appears to be movinp: out 
of the cells. On the other hand, there was no clear evidence of the produc¬ 
tion of branches from the ascop’onial cells into which Iheir ])rotoplasm mip:ht 
miprate. Bet'ause of the com])act arraupement of the ascoponial cells, any 
branches arisinp from them w’ould necessarily be ext»‘emely tortuous, and it 
is unlikely that the course of' a branch could be followed in sectioned mate¬ 
rial. Occasionally an ascoponial cell with a ]>rotuberance wdiich mipht 
represent the basal ])art of a bramdi the distal part of which had been lost in 
sectioninp is found. Also, 2~-4-nucleale cells j>rovided with a dense cyto- 
])lasm appear amonp the empty as(*oponial <*ells (fip. 86). It seems prob¬ 
able that they are ]K)rtions of ascopenous hy])hae arisinp from the asco- 
ponium. This has not been demonstrated conclusively, however, and it is 
possible that tin* binucleate cells which appear amonp tin* ascoponial cells 
are derived from the dee])ly staininp, often binucleate terminal cells of 
vertical hyphae wiiich have pushed in to the ascoponial coil. xXlthouph the 
ascoponial cells are lonp persistent, they are ultimately crushed by the down¬ 
ward prowih of the vertical hyphae (fips. 9, 10). 

The peritheeial w’all is now* thiekened and differentiated into tw’o layers: 
ail inner i)ortioii c(>m[>osed of 6 -12 layer.s of hyaline cells wdiieh are com- 
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pressed and flattened by tlie pressure resulting from the gi*o\\ih of the 
vertical hyphae within the peritheeium, and an outer portion of larf?e, thick- 
M^alled, pigmented cells. About the time that the ascogonia disappear the 
ostiole begins to develop. In the thh^ker apical region branches of hyphae 
composing the inner portion of the wall turn upward and begin to grov' 
more rapidly (fig. 9). Their upward growth produces a papilla, and by their 
pressure against one another the hy])hae in the core of the papilla are sepa¬ 
rated, forming an ostiole lined with free hyphal ends (figs. 10, 11). 

While the ostiole is forming, the vertical hyphae within the perithecinni 
continue growing until they extend to the bottom of the perithecdiim. Tlicir 
tips press into the pleetenchymatous tissue lining the basal portion of the 
])erithe<*ial wall so that they are attached both above and below (fig. 10). 
They now swell, and the protoplasm of their cells becomes thin and vacu¬ 
olate. Bach cell contains one or several nu(*lei (fig. 37). In the ])l(»ctenchyma 
lining the base of the perithecium among the tips of the verti(‘al hyphae arc 
biniicleate cells, appearing singl.y or in chains of two or three cells (fig. 37). 
These presumably are the ascogenous cells mentioned above as probably be¬ 
ing derived from the ascogonium. Whatever their origin, they now ])roe(HHl 
to form asci by means of croziers. As the asci develoi> the perithe(*ium con¬ 
tinues to enlarge. The vertical hyphae separate and gradually disintegrate, 
leaving a cavity above the asci (figs. 11, 13). Even now their atlachment to 
the apical portion of the wall is still clearly evidcjit. Although they resemble 
parapliyses, in view of their origin, it is elear that they are not true para 
physes. They constitute a nurse tissue within whi(dj the asei develop. 
Paraphyses are never formed in Sphaerostilhf auranfiicola. As the as(*i ma- 

, Explanation of figures 1&-38 

Camera lucidu drawings. Fig. 38 to 1h(‘ scale shown in the same figure, all others to 
the scale shown in fig. 35. Figs. 15-32. Development of the ascus. Fig. 15. Initiation 
of crosier. Fig. 16. Crosier. The ultimate cell of the crosier has fused with, jiud its nu 
cleus has passed iuto, the basal cell. Fig. 17. Young ascus juior to fusion of the two 
nuclei. Fig. 18. Young ascus in wdiich the two nuclei ha\e fused. The binucleate basal 
cell is proliferating to form a second crosier. Fig. 19. Young ascu.s wdth enlarged fusion 
nucleus. Fig. 20. Early prophase of Ist division. Fio. 22. Late aiiaidiase of 1st di\ision. 
Fig, 23. 2'nuc1eate ascus. Fig. 24. Prophase of 2iid division. Fig. 25. Early aiiaphas(‘ 
of 2nd division. Fig. 26. 4 nucleate aseup. Fig. 27. Prophase of 3 h 1 division. Fig. 28. 
Telophase of 3rd division. Fig. 29. Eight-nucleate ascus. Fig. 30. Ascus in wdiich 
cleavage furrows are cutting out eight aseospores. Finch ascospore nucleus lias alread;\ 
divided to form two daughter nuclei. FTg. 31. Ascus with young unicellular sfiores. 
FiO. 32. Ascus with eight almost mature two-celled aseospores. F’’ig. 33. Mature nsco- 
spores after discharge from the ascus and stages in their germination. Fig. 34. Asco 
gonium embedded in the stroma. Fig. 35. Young a8C(>gonium. Fig. 36. Section of 
young perithecium showing the ])alisade of vertical hyphae growing downward into the 
])orithecial cavity. 2 and 4*nucleate cells apjiear among the empty ascogonial cells. Fig. 
37. Section of the base of* a perithecium in which asci are forming among the swollen 
vertical Ifyphao. Fig. 38. Origin of eonidium from tip of conidio])hore, mature conidia, 
and germination of conidia. 
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ture the inner hyaline portion of the wall is erudied and flattened ajyainst 
the darkened outer portion, leaving a relatively thinner wall enelosing an 
enlarged central cavity. The mature asci oc(nipy the lower two-thirds of 
this cavity (fig. 13). They are 112-154 |j long and 14-16.8 p in diameter. 
JSaeh contains eight hyaline, elliptical to oblojig, two-celled ascospores mea¬ 
suring 12.5-18.7 X 7.2-10 The ascospores are iiniseriately arranged within 
the asci. 

Mature perithecia are roughly spherical to ovate with a slight ])apilla 
penetrated by a poriphysate ostiole at the apex and are 273-377 g in diam¬ 
eter. They are pale-rose-colored when dry, but tliey be(*ome bright red when 
moistened. The perithecia are usually clustered upon the stroma in whicli 
their basal portions are embedded (fig. 12), and the.y often are grouped 
around the old conidial fructifications. When only a few peritliccia arc 
formed, they may appear scattered over the surface of the scanty stroma. 

Each perithecium arises from a single as(*ogoninm. The ascogonia arc 
numerous, how’ever, and not all of them develop into perithecia. Sections 
have been examined which show^ed an ascogoninm being enclosed by the w’all 
of another peritliecial initial in a more advanced stage of devclopim*nt. The 
included ascogoninm was disintegrating. Another abnormality observed was 
produced from tw^o perithecia developing in proximity. Their adjacent walls 
had fused and become compressed and partially disintegrated. Although the 
tw’o perithecia possessed one common perithecial (*avity, ea(‘h formed its 
separate ostiole. 

CYTOLOGY OP TJJK AS(UTS 

The asci of Sphaerosiilbe auranfiicola arise from bimicleatc cells in tin* 
plc(deiichyma lining the base of the perithecium. Although slightly bowed 4- 
nucleate cells whose appearance suggested that of croziers wenv observed 
arising from the ascogenous cells (fig. 37), no structures wiiicli could be 
identified positively as croziers were found in the stained sections. Jlcc()ui*s(‘ 
was, therefore, had to smears and mounts of ])(*rithecia teased apart. In siicli 
mounts it was occasionally possible to demonstrate the ))rcsence of croziers. 
In the production of an ascus a binucleatc ascogenous cell elongates and 
be(‘omes bowed while the two nuclei divide to form four (fig. 15). This four- 
nucleate cell is now divided by two cross walls into a basal uniiUK'lcate cell, 
an apical uninucleate cell, and a median binuclcate cell. The apical cell re¬ 
curves and fuses with the basal cell, and its nucleus passes into the basal 
cell (fig. 16). The median cell elongates to form the young biiiucleate ascus 
(fig. 17), while the now^ bhnicleate basal cell may proliferate to form a second 
ascus (figs. 14, 18). ; 

Thp two nuclei in the young ascus fuse to form a single larger fusion 
nucleus. Initially-the fusion nucleus is homogeneous (figs. 18, 19), but as it 
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enlarges its structural detail becomes evident (fig. 20). The nuclear mem¬ 
brane, a single conspicuous nucleolus, and several chromatin threads may be 
distinguished. No centrosomes were observed in the interphase nuclei nor 
during the prophase. The next stage observed was a metaphase of the first 
division (fig. 21). The spindle lay in a clear area in the cytoplasm, oriented 
})arallel to the longitudinal axis of the ascus and was no longer than the 
diameter of the original nucleus. The nucleolus had disappeared. Tiny black 
masses observed at either end of the spindle probably represent centrosomes. 
At the equator of the spindle were two chromatic masses each of which pos¬ 
sibly (ioinprised two (diromosomes since, as will be noted later, two such masses 
were observed migrating to each pole during the anaphase of the second 
division. It is probable that the chromosome number is two although the 
smallness of the division figures makes certainty of this impossible. At any 
rate, the chromatin masses move to the poles while the spindle elongates and 
appeal's as a dark strand between the two masses (fig. 22). Prom these two 
chromatin masses two daughter nuclei are reorganized. The interphase nuclei 
are small and ho»nogeueous (fig. 23). As they prepare for the second division 
they enlarge, although even so their diameters are less than half that of the 
])rimary fusion nucleus. In the j)rophase the nuclear memlwane, chromatin 
threads and nucleolus are ouce more discernible (fig. 24). The next stage 
observed was an anaphase of the second division showing two spindles 
sliglitly ohlicpie in orientation to the ascus. In eacli figure there were tw'o 
chromosomes passing to either pole (fig. 25). The four nuclei reorganized 
from the second division were also small and homogeneous (fig. 26). As they 
(‘utered the prophase of the third divisioji they enlarged slightly and their 
internal structure became apparent (fig. 27). The only stage of the third 
division observed was a telophase (fig. 28) in which tlie position of the eight 
chromatin masses indicated that the orientation of the spindles had been 
obli(|iie. 

After tlie third division of the I’usioii nucleus, eight homogeneous daugh¬ 
ter nuclei are i-eorganized (fig. 29). Cleavage furrows then cut out an elli])- 
ticaJ ascosporc around each nucleus. There was no evidence that astral rays 
function in the delimitation of the ascospores. Eacli nucleus divides imme¬ 
diately, often before the outlines of the ascospore are clearly visible, to form 
the two nuclei of tlie ultimately two-celled asi'ospore (figs. 30, 31). An oil 
globule now forms at each end of the ascospore. The two nuclei migrate 
toward o])posite ends of the ascosjiore, and a cross wall is laid down, dividing 
the spore into two cells. The oil vacuoles enlarge, and the cytoplasm becomes 
granular and filled with chromatic masses so that the nucleus is obscured 
(fig. 32), The interval between the uiiiimcleate ascus and the formation of 
s})ores must be short, as it was difficult to find intermediate stages. 
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RPORB GERMINATION AND GROWTH IN CULTURE 

Cultures of Sphaerostilhe auranti'wola were obtained from eonidia by 
streakiuf^ a conidial suspension upon af^ar plates and from ascospores by 
suspending mature perithecia from the top of a Petri dish so that the spores 
were discharged upon the agar below. Both tyjies of spores germinated over¬ 
night although the eonidia germinated more rapidly than did the ascospon^s. 
Any of the three to tivelve cells of the conidium may produce a single germ 
tube (fig. 38). Usually, several germ tubes originate from each conidium. 
Often certain cells in the conidium, either terminal or intercalary, ap]>eared 
narrower and less swx)lleii than the remainder of the cells. This apparently 
is of no significance, since the narrow cells produced germ tubes as readily 
as the swollen cells. Conidia produced in masses in cultures in which the 
nutritive medium is already covered by mycelium may germinate to form 
secondary conidia similar to the primary eonidia. Secondary conidia ar(‘ 
probably produced similarly in nature by conidia that fall u]>on substrates 
unfavorable for their growth, fn germination either <‘e]l of the ascospore 
may produce a single germ tube. One or twn) gei-m tabes arise from eacli 
ascospore (fig. 33). 

The fungus was cultured on potato dextros(» agar, malt agar, and on 
acidulated bread, as suggested by Rolfs (23). It grew’ eipiaily wtII on all 
three media. The average rate of giwvth at room temperature as determined 
from measurements of fifty-three colonies in three series of ex]>criments 
conducted at different times was 0.782 mm. })er day. The differences in rates 
of growi^h of colonies kept in total darkness and those given various daily 
exposures to light from five minutes to a full day w(‘re extremely slight and 
variable. It is concluded that light has no effect upon rate of growth in 
culture. 

Although light has no influence upon rate of growdh, it docs have a pro- 
nouiK-ed effect ujion character of the mycelium produced. In cultures main¬ 
tained in total darkness the mycelium is thick and fluffy, forming sharfily 
delimited pulvinate colonies, while in those exposed to light it grows closely 
appressed. This difference in type of growth results in distinct zonation in 
colonies kept in the laboratory where they w^ere exposed to daily alternations 
of light and darkness. Colonies kept in total darkness and removiHl for mea¬ 
surement every two days also exhibited zonation, although there were only 
half the number of eoneentric rings in these colonies as in thost^ exposed 
to natural illumination. The brief exposure to light of not more than ten 
minutes every forty-eight hours necessary for making measurements was 
sufficient to induce zonation. 

Light modifies also the production of conidia in culture. (\>lonics kept in 
total darkness for one mouth produced no conidia, wdiih* those exjiosed to 
light developed conidia within eight days. Experiments in which series of 
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cultures of five each were kept in total darkness or exposed to the 
from a north wdndow of the laboratory for periods of five, fifteen, thirty, 
and sixty minutes daily showed that exposure to light for as short a period as 
five minutes daily resulted in the formation of eonidia. The eondidia are 
formed in orajjge masses lying in concentric rings corresponding to the 
donation of the mycelium. They are identical with those formed in nature, 
and no other sjxme form is produced. Peni(5illium-like s})ores described by 
Rolfs (211) have Jiot appeared in my cultures. 

A few scattered perithecia fonried in old cultures on ]>otato dextrose 
agar, but these m^ver produced ascospores. 

PEKJTHEIUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE HYl^OCKEALKS 

Archicarps. Initiation of i)eritheeia without the intervention of arehi- 
carps has been re])orted for only two species of Hypocreales, Nectrin Ipih 
mocap Ilalst. \H]jpomifC(H Ipomovae (Halst.) Wr.] and Nectrin galligena 
Bres. (\)ok (5) 'was unable to find them at any stage in the development of 
]>erithecia of Npvtrin IpoinocrK, According to (.^aylcy (4). the perithecium 
of Ncctria gnIHgpva originates as a globular mass of veg(‘tative hyphae 
which becomes differentiated into a perithecial wall and a central tissue of 
thin-walled cells. Later an ascogonium develops within the young perithe- 
cium. It seems probable that in these two sj)ecies the early stages of asco- 
gonial formation have been overlooked, for in all other speeies the perithecium 
is always initiated by an archicarp Furthermore, there is considerable iini- 
formity in its structure in tlie varhms species. As in i^pha(rosiilbe auran- 
iiicola, it is usually in the form of an ascogonium composed of a coil of en¬ 
larged hinucicate or multiniu'leate cells differentiated from the vegetative 
cells by their larger size, their more ileeply staining protoplasm, and the 
number and size of their ini<*lei. Such ascogonia have been described in 
y(clriit Rihis (Tode) Rabenh. (Viucens 27), Hgpoerm gdattnoaa (Tode) 
Fr. (Vincens 27), Tlignnipcina dentgrata (Wint.) Seaver (Lieneman 16), 
PtvhieUa Jatfpitia (Fr.) Maire (Moreau 20), Cardyaps agan’cifovnita 
(Bolt.) Seavei* (Jenkins 14), (Umiyapa militnrts (L.) Link (Varitehak 23, 
26), (Uarippps micvovephaUi (Wallr.) Tub (Vincens 27), (^lanccps purpurea 
Tub (Killian 15), and EpichUn Bambusac Pat. (Gaumauii 12). The asco¬ 
gonium of Polysligma rubrum I)(\ (Nieuhurg 21) is similar except that it 
terminates in an elongated trichogyne. 

Origin and Sexuality of Archicarps. In all s])ecies studied, whether 
their mature perithecia are immersed wdthin a well-developed stroma as in 
llypocrca, Clavicepfi, and Epichloe or merely clustered upon the surface of 
a stroma as in Sphacrostilbe and Thyroneciria, the ascogonia are formed 
within a stroma. Formation of the ascogonium generally seems to be similar 
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to th^ process described in Sphaerostilhe ayrantiicola, A branch of a vege¬ 
tative hypha enlarges, becomes more deeply staining, and coils. The cells 
become multinucleate by free nuclear division. Generally there are no fusions 
between ascogonia, between cells of a single ascogoniuin, or between ascogo- 
nia and other reproductive structures. Pohjsiigma ruhrnm (Nienburg 21) 
and Epichloe Bambusae (Gaiimann 12) are to be noted as ex(‘eptions in 
which fusions between cells of the ascogonium have been reported. Fusion 
of the ascogonium with an antheridium has been described in CUtricep^ 
purpurea (Killian 15), Claviceps mivrocephala, and Hypocrea gelatniosa 
(Vincens 27), Although Polysfigma rubrvm produces spormatia coinciden¬ 
tally with the ascogouia, fhe spermatia at present are considered to be jion- 
functional. Early observers (P^isch 9, Frank 11) believed the spermatia and 
trichogynes to be functional, but later workers have disagreed. Blackman 
and Welsford (2) were unable even to trace the tri(*hogyne to the surface 
of the stroma; and while Nienburg (21) foiiud that the tip of the trichogyne 
projected from the surface of the stroma, he also c-onsidcred it to be non¬ 
functional, Lack of accord in the observations of different mycologists upon 
the same or related species shows that satisfactory cytological evidence for 
the functioning of supposed sexual organs is often difficult to obtain Con¬ 
sequently, some doubt must exist as to the extent of the (X'curreuce of sexual 
fusions in the Hypoereales. 

The problem of sexuality may be more successfully atta<*ked in lietfu*- 
othallic species in which the results of geuetical experiments may be (*orre 
lated with cytological evidence. Heterothallism has been reported in several 
species of Hypoereales; but, unfortunately, the morphological basis of sex- 
^mlity in these species has not yet been determined. Dimoek (7) described 
the occurrence of two mutually compatible, l]ermaj)liro(litic but self-sterile 
strains in Hypomyces Ipomoeae (Halst.) Wr. When cultured from mono- 
sporous isolations, each strain produced perithecial initials, but these did not 
develop into mature perithecia. When opposite strains were mated, however 
peritheeia developed. Dimock (7*) found also that he could induce formation 
of perithecia by placing a suspension of microconidia from one strain u])()n 
the mycelium of the opposite strain. , perithecia develoi)ed only on 

those portions of the colony which had actually been wetted by the miero- 
eonidial suspensioii. When single drops of spore suspension wei’e added, 
])erithecia developed only within the limits of the drop/’ Hypomyces roscl- 
U(s (Alb. & Schw,) Till. (Zycha 29) and Hypomyces Solarn f. Ci(cnrhifa( 
(Hansen & Snyder 13) also have been proved to be heterothallic. Careful 
morphological studies of these heterothallic species will probably demon¬ 
strate the presence of functional trichogynes which fuse with either micro- or 
maeroconidia. 
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Perithecial WalL Whatever the sexual nature of the ascoj^onia, it is 
certain that they are tlie centers around which the perithecia develop. Only 
a single asco^onium may be involved in the formation of a peritheeium, as 
i)i Hphaerosfilhe aurantiicola, or as many as three distinct ascoj^onia may 
function in the formation of a sinfj:le peritheeium, as in Cordeyceps agarki- 
fonnia (Jenkins 14). Tlie ascoaonia early become invested by layers of 
sterile hyphae which may originate from the ascogonial stalks or from 
branches of the snrromitling vegetative liyphae. This envelope of sterile 
hyphae surrounding the ascogonium increases in thi(*kness, and by growth 
of its constitutent hyphae it expajuls to form a flask-sha})ed wall enclosing 
the pci’itluM'ial cavity. At the apex a ])apilla penetrated by a schizogeiiously 
formed ostiole lined with j)eriphyses develops. When the perithecia remain 
immers(*d within the stroma at maturity, the j)eritheeial walls are sometimes 
not well developed. Vincens (27) states that the i)erithecial wall of Hypo- 
cv((f gchfliiiosa is thin and ]>oorly delimited at the periphery. This is true 
also of species belonging to the (^laviceptaceae. In the most extreme example 
described, EpivhJoi fyphina (Vincens 27), a perithecia) wall is not developed 
at all, the expansion of the ascogenous hyphae and asci merely creating an 
unwalled locule in the stroma. According to Brandriff (3), perithecial walls 
are la(*king also in Acrospi rnmm C(no}>nssttni Tode. 

Ascogenous Hyphae. As the perithecial wall forms, the ascogonia con¬ 
tinue their development within the peritheeium. Generally, ascogenou.s 
hyphae arise as branclu's of the ascogonial cells. It is, liowever, often ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to tra<^e all of the stages in tliis ])rocess. My ohservatioiiN 
upon SpluK rostilhv aurantiicola incline me to believe that the ascogenous 
hyphae in this s[)ecies are j)roduced from the ascogonia, although it has been 
im})ossil)le to demonstrate this satisfactorily. The evid(‘nce obtained might 
he interpreted as indicating that the ascogojiia disijitegrate after serving as 
stimulatory organs for the intiation of the ])erithecia and that the ascogenous 
hyphae arise subsecjuently from hyphae derived from the wall in the base 
of the })erithe(dum or from the oftem hinucleate terminal cells of th(* vertical 
hyphae. Both of these interpretations have been applied previously to vari¬ 
ous species. In llyp<wrca griafittosa (Vincens 27), Pvckiella laferitia (Mo¬ 
reau 20), Cordyevps aguviformin (Jenkins 14), Cordyiups inilitaris (Varit- 
ehak 25, 26), Clavievps mivvocephaUt (Vineens 27), VJaviceps purpurea 
(Killian 15), Epkhloe iyphiua (Vineens 27), and Ephichloe Bambusae 
(Gaumann 12) reports indicate that the ascogenous hy])hae arise from the 
ascogonia or from certain cells of the ascogonia. This appears to be true 
also of Neciria gaUigeua although Cayley (4) in an ambiguous statement in¬ 
dicates that the ascogenous hyphae in this species arise de novo from hyidiae 
in the base of the peritheeium. On the other hand, Vincens (27) states that 
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in Nectria Rihis the asco^onia disintegrate completely and that ascogeuoiis 
hyphae arise from ordinary hyphae in the base of the peritheeium. A simi¬ 
lar process is reported by Blackman and Welsford (2) for Polystigma 
rvbrum, Nienburg (21), however, in a study of the same species found that 
the ascogonium does not disintegrate completely but that one cell of the 
ascogonium continues its development and gives rise to ascogenous hyphae. 
Although it is possible that in some species of Hypocreales the ascogonia 
may no longer be functional in the i)roduction of ascogenous hyphae, never¬ 
theless, the difficulties in tracing their development may be responsible for 
the conclusion that they are functionless. 

Paraphyses. According to Miller’s (18) definition of a peritheeium, an 
essential characteristic is the presence of paraphys(»s in the centrum. This 
is true of Ncetria galligena (Cayley 4) and Hyomyves auraniuns (Vincens 
27)! Paraphyses are present also in Thyroneefna denigraia (Lienemau 16), 
but they are unusual in that, while they arise from the base and sides of the 
peritheeium, they are branching anastomosing structures embedded iii a 
gelatinous matrix. No mention of parapJiyses is found iii the jiapers of Hlaek- 
maii and Welsford (2) on Polysftgma ruhnim and of Moreau (20) on P<ch- 
iclla laieritia, Paraphyses are not, however, uniformly j>resent in the Ilypo- 
creales. Paraphyses do not oeeur in the perithecia of the Clavieeptaeeae in¬ 
cluding the species mentioned above under the gejiera (Umiyaps, (Uaviceps 
and Epichloe, In these species the ascogenous hyphae occupy the basal portion 
of the perithecial cavity, and the asci grow’ up into the cavity as it develops 
Paraphyses are lacking also in Hypomyces rosellus (Zycha 29). According 
to Cook (5), the perithecia of Neetna Ipomoeai are a])araphysate. The young 
peritheeium is filled wuth a mass of thin-walled pseudoparencliyma. Asci 
originate in the base of the {lerithecium and ])ush up into this i)seiulo|>aren- 
cliyma w^hieh is cnislied and disintegrated as the asci mature. In Hphacro- 
stilbe auranfiicola the peritheinal cavity is filled by a mass of vertical h\ ])hae 
originating from the ostiolar region of the ])erithecial w^all. The reseinblancc 
of these hyphae to the vertical hyphae in the asco(*ari) of Sporoiinta Icpo- 
rimi Niessl. as described by Arnold (1) is ws>rt}iy of mention. The latter have 
been considered pseudoparapbyses by Miller (19). Since pseudo paraphyses 
have been reported only in species w’itb stromatic ascocarps which presum¬ 
ably lack perithecial walls and since the nature of pseudoparaidiyses is not 
yet elearly understood, it seems advisable at present to designati* the pali- 
sade-like mass of vertical hyphae in the peritheeium of Spha( rosfillx aurau- 
Hicola simply an aseal nuiw tissue. The type of peritheeium illustrated by 
SphaerosHlbe nwantikoJa is not uniciue among the Hypocreales. My owui 
unpublished observations indicate that the i)erithecium of Creoneciria pur¬ 
purea (L.) Seaver has a similar structure. In addition, Vincens^ figure of an 
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early stage of perithecial development in Necfria Ribis (27, fig. 40) shows a 
striking resemblance to my figure 36. of SphaeroMhe anrantiicola. Here 
also may be seen the palisade of vertical hyphae growing downward from the 
ostiolar region of the wall to fill the perithecial cavity. Vinceiis states that 
later true paraphyses originate in the base of the i)erithecium, but his fig. 
41 of a perithecium in which asci are developing shows the peritheeium 
still filled with vertical hyphae attached to the api<tal part of the wall. He 
records a similar condition of Hypocrca (jclatinosa (27). 

Crozier Formation. Acc'ounts of the origin of the RkScus are at variance. 
Vincens (27) stated that no croziers Avere observed in Hypomyces aurantiiuH 
or in Neciria Ribis. In Claviceps microvepliala and EpicJiIoc fyphifia (27) 
he described the asci as originating from direct outgrowths of biniicleat** 
cells, but Dangeard (6) found that in the latter species asci are formed from 
croziers. Jenkiiis (14) reported that the asci of Cordyceps agariciformia 
may be formed either from croziers or directly. (Voziers have been described 
in Pf ckiella latevifia (Moreau 20), Thyroncctria denigrata (Lieneman 16), 
Hypomycvs Thiryanus (Maire 17), (Umhjceps milifaris (Varitchak 25, 26), 
(Uariceps purpurea (Killian 15), and Epiehlov Bauibusae ((laiimann 12). 
Formation of asci from croziers was observed in Sphaerostilbc anrantiicola 
if the hymenium was teased apart although it was impossible to demonstrate 
them satisfactorily in s<M*tioned material. This indicates that it might be pos¬ 
sible to demonstrate (Toziers in other species in which they have not been 
observed if proper methods were employed. It is ])robable that formation 
of asci from croziers is characteristic of the order. 

Cytology of the Ascus. In the few species of llypocreales upon which 
studies of the cytology of the ascus have been made there is the usual fusion 
of two nuclei in the young ascus to form a single fusion nucleus which en- 
lai'ges and undergoes thi’ce successive ilivisions. There is no evidence of nu- 
<dear fusions other than tliost* which occur in the young ascus at any stage 
in the life history of any species studied. Couse(|uently, there is probabl\ 
only a single meiosis prior to spore formation in the ascus. Tlie division fig¬ 
ures are small, and it is difficult to distinguish chromosomes with certainty, 
(^hi-omosome counts have, however, been made ])reviously for three species. 
According to Maire (17) the chromosome number of Hypomyces Thiryanus 
is four. The counts of JeJikins (14) upon Cordyceps agriciformia and of 
Varit(*hak (26) uj)on Cordyceps juilifaris agree with my own upon Sphaero- 
.siilhe aurautiicola. In these tliree species the chromosome number appears to 
to be two. In Sphaerosfilbe auraniiicola as in Cordyceps agariciformia 
(Jenkins 14) there is no evidence that astral rays function in spore delimi¬ 
tation. Cleavage furrows resulting from vacuolization cut out the aseospores. 
The aseospores of Hypomycvs Thiryanus (Maire 17) and of Cordyceps 
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miUtaris (VaritchRk 26)^ however, have been reported to be delimited by 
astral rays. Observation of such structures may be conditioned by the tech¬ 
nical methods employed. 

DISCUSSION 

Prom a consideration of the preceding review of perithecial development 
in the Hypocreales it seems that at least the following five types of ascocarj) 
may be recognizeii in this order: 

1. Asci formed in ])eritlieeia eonsistiiig of a peritliecial wall perforated 
by a periphysate ostiole and lined in the basal region with a hymenium of 
paraphyses and asci. Neciria gaUigena, Hgpomyces auraniiivs, Thyroncvirin 
denigrata, 

2. Perithecial wall and ostiole i)resent, paraphyses lacking, perithecial 
cavity filled with a palisade of simple hyphae growing downward from the 
ai)ical region of the perithecial wall and forming a nurse tissue for the asci 
which grow np among them. Sphacrosfilhe auraniiicola, Nt*cina Hihis (?)^ 
Hypocrea goJaiinosa (?), Creonectria purpurea, 

3. Perithecial wall and ostiole present, paraphyses lacking, asci formed 
within a pseudoparenchymatous tissue which fills the yomig peritheciuni 
and disintegrates as the developing asci push up into it. Ncctria Ipoiuocar. 

4. Perithecial wall present but often ])oorly developed, ostiole present, 
paraphyses lacking, asci filling the perithecial cavity as it develops. Cordy- 
ceps milifaris, Cordyceps agariciformia, (Variceps pnrpuna, (laricvps ml- 
crocephala, Epichloe Bamhusac, 

5. Asci formed in locules within a stroma, arising in groups within the 
stroma and by their growth creating the locules, j>erithecial wall, ostiole, and 
paraphyses lacking. Epichloe typhiua. 

Miller (19) has given the following definition of a peritliecinm: ‘‘True 
])erithecia with walls that arise from the basal cells of tlie archicarp, the 
upper wall celLs proliferating upward to form a definite ostiole, asci forminc 
a wall layer, interspersed with true periphyses in the ostiolar canal.In 
another paper (18) he stated, ‘‘When there is a true wall there is no pseudo- 
parenchyma in the centrum, there are true paraphyses and peripliyses, con¬ 
cave hymenial layer, and the ostiolum is schizogenous in type.^^ While this 
definition is satisfactory for the majority of peritheoia, there are many varia¬ 
tions in perithecial structure which it does not recognize. It is evident that 
the type of centrum described by Miller is not characteristic of all perithecia. 
Upon the basis of structure of the centrum, perithecia of species in the 
Hypocreales may be separated into four groujis illustrated by tlie above 
mentioned types 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The only character common to all perithecia is tlie [lerithecial wall pene¬ 
trated by a schizogenously-formed, periphysate ostiole, Jn some species the 
wall may be derived entirely from the stalk cells of the archiearp; in others 
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it is certainly derived, at least in ])art, from adjacent vegetative hyphae. 
In either ease formation of an arehicarp is generally the stimnlus for the 
initiation of the peritheeial walL Cayley’s (4) observations upon Neetria 
gallujena. suggest,'however, the possibility that in some species peritheeial 
wall may be initiated prior to the formation of archiearps. The peritheeial 
walls of some species are not well developed. Li Epichloe typhina^ the species 
upon which the above type 5 is based, they are lacking entirely. Yet in 
(-haractei*isti<*s other than the presence of a peritheeial wall (nature of the 
stroma, develojunent of asci, and t^’pe of ascospores) it is clearly relatetl 
to the Claviceptaceae. In the (^laviceptaceae, and possibly in other groups, 
there has apparently been a reduction in the peritheeial wall resulting in the 
production of stropiatic ascocarps. 

SUMMARY 

SplHKrostiHx afirantiicola (B. & lir.) Petch is a Il.vpocreaceous fungus 
which occurs throughout the world as a ))arasite upon various species of 
scale insects. It is of economic importance in the control of the Ran Jose scale 
in Floi'ida. The present observations upon its morphology are based upon 
material from the obscure scale [(^hrysomphalns ohsenrus (Coinst.)J of 
water oak (Qucrcus tii(jra L.) in (leorgia. 

The fungus (‘ompletely desti*oys the body of the infected scale and forms 
a ])lectcnchymatf)us stroma between the shield of the scale and the bark 
of its host. It does not ])enctrate the bark. 

Pulvinate or stilboid outgrowths of the stroma from the margin or 
through tlie surface of the scale [)roduce clusters of cojiidiophores which 
ahstrict fusiform conidia from their tips. 

Perithccia are iuitiat(*d by coiled as<*ogonia composed of enlarged, deeply 
staining, miiltinucleate cells which are formed within the stromatic stalk be¬ 
low’ the conidial head or in the margin of the stroma. Branches of the sur¬ 
rounding vegetative hyjJiae invest the ascogonium to form the peritheeial 
wall. From tin* ascogonial cells arise ascogenous hyphae wdiich later ]>roduce 
asci by means of (U’oziers. The ascogonia disintegrate. No j>araphyses are 
formed. Instead, tin* f)erithe(*ial <*avity is filled by a palisade of verti(*al 
hy])hae tliat grow^ downward from the apical ])art of the wall of the perithe- 
cinm and form a nurse tissue for the asci. A periphysate, schizogoiiously 
formed ostiole develops at the apex of the pcrilhccium. At maturity the 
perithecia are clustered upon the surface of the stroma in which their basal 
]>ortions are embedded. Although this type of ]>erithecial development has 
not previously been described, it evidently occurs in other species of Hypo- 
creales. 

Sfphaerostitbc auranfiicoln has been obtained in culture from both coni¬ 
dia and Hscorj)ores. The character of the mycelium and the formation of 
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coaidia m culture axe dependent upon exposure to Jip^ht. Lifyht has no effect 
upon rate of mycelial growth in culture. 

Prom a review of the literature on perithecial development in the Hypo- 
creales and a comparison of other sjiecies with Sphaerosiilhe auranfiicola it 
appears that five different types of aseocarpie structure may be recognized 
in this order. 

Georou Agricultural Experiment Htation 
Experiment, Georgia 
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THE CYTOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF BENZENE VAPORS 

C. A. Berger, B. E. Witkus and B. J. Sullivan 

During the past year the eytologieal effeets of several alkaloids, growth- 
promoting substancjes, and other chemical agents have been studied in this 
laboratory* Several of these substanee>s contained in their respective mole¬ 
cules one, two, or three benzene rings and it occurred to one of us^ tiiat the 
effect of benzene itself should be investigated. 

The common onion, Allhim eepa, with the di])loid chromosome niiinbe)* of 
sixteen, was used. Bulbs with young actively growing roots M^ere i)Iaced on 
small beakers nearly tilled with benzene. After an immersion of one hour 
aceto-orcein smear preparations of the root ti])s revealed eytologieal effects 
strikingly similar to those of colchicine, acena]>hthene, and other polyploidy- 
inducing agents. Spindle formation was inhibited, diplo-chromosoines were 
formed, and tetraploid cells resulted. Liquid benzene was a powerful agent 
and roots treated b}" immersion for periods longer than one hour did not 
recover. It was noted, however, that young roots, too short to (‘ome i)ito con¬ 
tact with the liquid benzene but growing in an atmosphere saturated \\ith 
benzene vapor, develo])ed the same type of eytologieal effeets. At'cordingly 
a new series of experiments was made in which roots were subjected to ben¬ 
zene vapor for periods of from one to six hours. It was found that tlie roots 
dried after three hours exposure to benzene vapor but this difficulty was 
overcome by placing the benzene vessel and the bulb in a larger closed jar 
<i6ntaining some water. Three hours treatment with benzene vapor was foiunl 
to give the best results; marked effects were obtained and the roots reco\ere(l 
and underwent further mitoses. 


OBSERVATIONS 

The most noteworthy effect of benzene treatment is a precocious separa¬ 
tion of chromatids and a clear demonstration of half-<*hromatids. This effect 
was more evident after treatment by immersion in licpiid benzene than aftei- 
subjection to benzene vapor. Many cytologists believe that somatic meta¬ 
phase chromosomes are quadripartite, consisting of two chromatids and four 
half-chrotnatids (see review paper of Nebel 1939), but visible evidence of 
this condition is difficult to obtain. In this material, after one hour of treat¬ 
ment with liquid benzene and no reeovery period, the presence of half¬ 
chromatids is unmistakable. At late prophase, prometaphase, and early meta- 
phase (figs. 1, 2, 3) chromatids are widely separated on both sides of the 

1 Aided bj a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 

2 Br. E. R. Witkus. 
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undivided SA-re^ion (spindle attachment region) and are relatioually 
coiled, la favorable preparations each chromatid is clearly seen to consist of 
two threads (figs, 1, 2, 3). Sister half-chromatids appear to be in paranemie 
relatiousliip but the smallness of the structures does not permit absolute 
certainty on this point. 

Other effects of benzene and benzene vapor are as follows. As with colchi¬ 
cine, aeenaphtheae, and other chemical agents the division of the SA-region 
is delayed by one hour of immersion in liquid benzene or from one to three 
hours of vapor treatment, and the metaphase ehromosomes eontinue to eon- 
traet, forming typical diplo-chromosomes (fig. 4). This supereontractiou 
may continue, resulting in very short, thick (liplo-chromosomos with widely 
divergent arms as reported for colchicine-treated material (Levan 1938; 
Berger & Witkus 1943 and others). The SA-regioii eventually" divides and tlu' 
tetraploid number of chromosomes are scattered throughout the cell (fig. 5). 
The aehromatic si)in(lle is either prevented from forming or destroyed and 
there is no anaphase movement of the (diroinosomes, no daughter telophase 
iiueJei, and no cell plate formation. The (diromosomes, either scattered or 
loosely elumped, begin the reversion proeess whieli will result in a tetra])loi(l 
resting nucleus. The (‘liroiiiosomes begin to despiralize and to assume the 
structural details of anaphase and telophase ehromosomes (figs. 6, 7). Tetra¬ 
ploid telophase nuclei are frequently irregular in shape (figs. 8, 9). The 
above-mentioned effects are all found in material fixed immediately aftei* 
treatment aiid allowed no period of re(*overy. 

(Vlls that were not in mitosis during treatment do not become |)(>lyploid 
and begin to divide as soon as the roots are ])la(*ed in water. Many di})loid 
mitoses are found in the first hour of recovery. (Vlls that were in division 
dyring treatment and had become tetrajdoid do not undergo mitosis during 
the first three days of re(*overy but after that ])eriod tetraploid mitosis is 
found. Thus while the root as a whole recovers quickly, the cells which be¬ 
came tetraploid during the treatment require several days to adjust them¬ 
selves to the newly acquired tetraploid nuclear eonditiou before they aiv 
again ready for mit()ti(* division.. 


SUMMARY 

1. Benzene and benzene vapor produce eytological effects similar tn those 
produced by colcliiciiie. 

2. Spindle formation is inhibited and division of the SA-region is de¬ 
layed. Diplo-ehromosomes are formed and tetraploid cells result. 

3. In root tip divisions in AlJium^ chromatids are widely separated and 
half-chromatids become clearly visible at prometapliase. 

Biological Laboratory, Fordiiam University 
New York 
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MORPHOLOGY OF THE RICE SPIKELET 

Virginia Michattd’ 

Some greenhouse plants of Oryza miiva have r(‘(*eutly produced anoma¬ 
lous structures which may prove helpful in clarifying the morphology of 
the rice spikelet. The culture, which originated from the caryopses of plants 
collected by Charles DeVol in ('hina in 1940, lias reseeded from time to time 
and maintained itself for three years. 

The single flower of a normal rice spikelet (fig. 1) is enclosed in two 
indurated bracts; one of these is in the position of a lemma and has the char¬ 
acteristics of a lemma, but the other, which is in the position of a [lalea, is 
unlike a palea in that it is single-keeled. Below these are two very small 
bracts which remain attached at the base of the lemma when the mature fruit 
disarticulates. Beneath the articulation is a structure which forms a sort of 
cup around the base of the spikelet. 

The rice spikelet has long been a subject of special interest to grass 
morphologists. The most commonly accepted interpretation regards the two 
small bracts just above the articulation as glumes, the lower of the two bra(‘ts 
surrounding the flower as the lemma, and the upper as the ])alea. In most 
taxonomic works no particular significance is attached to the structure below 
the articulation. Among tlie interpretations differing from tliis there are two 
which are important. 

Mrs. Arber (1934, p. 184) regards the cu]> below the ai*ticnlation as the 
equivalent of a pair of (*xtremely reduced glumes, the next two bracts as 
sterile lemmas, and the last two as a lemma and a palea. p]ichlcr\s diagram 
(1875, p. 125) of the rice spikelet indicates six bracts, four of which are 
called glumes. Schuster (1910) interprets this to mean that there are two 
bracts (stunted glumes) below the structures ordinarily regarded as glumes, 
these presumably represented'by the cup below the articulation. 

The second interpretation involves the identity of th(» upper two bracts. 
In a hypothesis recently and independently put forth by twm w^orkei’w, N. F. 
Peterson (1935), of the Univ. of Nebraska, and L. II. Parodi (1939), of 
Argentina, it is i)roposed that the spikelet is Jiot one-flowered but rei)resents 
the union of two florets in which the paleas of botli and the pistil of one liav(» 
disappeared. The two bracts enclosing the flower are then considered as the 
two fertile lemmas. Parodi (1941) found support for his idea in abnormal 
spikelets in which he observed two pistils and two linear, binerved paleas 

1 The writer wishes to express her appreciation to Dr. Paul Weathorwax for his heli>- 
ful suggeartions in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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within the covering? of the two rigid bracts. In his description there is no 
reference to structures below the lower lemma. A similar spikelet is pictured 
in cross section by Schuster (1910, fig. 14), but he does not explain the figure. 

The four abnormal spikelets which I have found give evidence in sup¬ 
port of Mrs. Arber’s interpretation and raise a question concerning the 
explanation given by Peterson and by Parodi. All of the spikelets had either 
more than one flower or more than two indurated bracts. The lower floret of 
one spikelet contained a flower with a pistil, two lodicules and two stamens. 
The pistil had four styles. Both the lemma and the palea were indurate and 
carinate. One stamen was in the normal dorsal position, and the other M’^as 
in the median ]>osition directly oj)poKite. The upper floret was normal. An 
ein])ty bract was jircsent below the lower lemma. 



Fkj. 1 Nonn.il sj)ikelct of rico. Fig. 2 Poitioii of tihiioimal spikelet sho^Mng three 
^\ell developed lemmas and two palons. Fig. ‘A. Portion of abnormal spikelet below lemmas. 
]>, base of first lemma; L-1, L-2, Lf-3, first, swond and third lemmas respeelively; g~l, 
g-2, first and second glumes; x, portion of racliis. 


A second s])ike)et had three lemmas (fig. 2). The lowermost was empty, 
the second \Nas fertile and normal, and the third subtended an abortive 
flower consisting of a ouc-st\ led <)\ary anil a palea. As in the first spikelet, 
the were similar to the lemmas in texture and form, although the 

abortive ]>alea uas smaller and its margins were inrolled. The other two 
s])ikclets showed the second bract or “glnine^^ in different degrees of similar¬ 
ity to a normal lemma, but in both cases only one other bract was present 
below. In all the spikelets the cup below' the position of normal articulation 
w^as divided into tw'O or, as in one case, three sexiaratt* scales, and there was 
]io distinet articulation (fig. 3). 

The presence of a lemnia-like structure in the position of one of the 
**glumes^’ in three of tlu» abnormal spikelets, and the presence of three such 
structures and no glumes*’ in one spikelet, presents a fair indication that 
the bracts w'hich in the taxonomic literature have been called glumes are in 
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reality reduced sterile lemmas. The scales, which I have assumed to represent 
the cup, could then be considered as extremely reduced glumes. Such an 
interpretation of the rice spikelet brings the Oiyzeae very close to the 
Phalarideae as suggested by Mrs. Arber (1934, p. 184). What the extra 
small scale in one spikelet represents is not clear. It may be another reduced 
lemma. 

Tf we assume that the anomalies which have been described represent a 
true picture of the homologies of the bracts in the rice spikelet, a question 
occurs in reference to the interpretation proposed by Peterson and by Parodi. 
In two spikelets more than one lemma was observed to have in its axil a bract 
similar to it in shape and texture. That is, the extra florets were constructed 
like the single floret in a normal s])ikelet. Are these also to be considered the 
result of fusion of two flowers? If this is true, then it will bo necessary to 
reconsider the spikelet in terms of that hypothesis. If each lemma on a givtui 
axis has another in its axil it is a strong indication that a branching system 
is involved. To regard the rice spikelet as an extremely rodu(*ed branching 
system of which the lemmas represent entire spikelets would indeed set tht' 
genus Oryza oft as a group in which the spikelet dilfers in origin from that 
of other grasses, and would lend support to Parodi’s suggestioji that the 
Oryzeae constitute a sei)arate subfamily (Ibjrodi 193ft). 

Botany Department, Indiana TTniveksity 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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FURTHER POLLEN STUDIES OF PEAT BOGS ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON^ 

Henry P. Hansen 

INTRODrCTION 

The moist climate of the Pacific Coast of Oregon and Washin^irton and 
the progression of a ])()st-Pleistocene marine cycle of a submergrent shoreline 
lias resulted in the formation of many freshwater ])onds and subsequent 
liydrarcli succession forming jieat deposits. Many sta<res of hydrareh sueces- 
sion are to be found, from those in recently formed sand-dune lakes, support¬ 
ing early submerged seres, to mature bojrs covered with forests. This area lies 
beyond the limits of Pleistocene glaciation, but this «?eoloj^ic event has ap])ar- 
ently lieen indirectly resjumsible for conditions favorinjr orfi:aui(* sedimenta¬ 
tion durinj? post^da(*ial times. The nourishment of the continental ice sheet 
(^aused a lowerinjr of sea level, which ])ermitted down-cutting of streams 
mnptyinf? into the oc(*an. During: de^laciation raisinji^ of sea level drowned 
the valley mouths of streams for many miles inland (Fenueman 1931). The 
marine (*y(*le of submerjrence .since then has resulted in the formation of 
s<‘V(*ral kinds of lakes, aiiparently with some chronological consistency. This 
is shown by the depth of the })eat deposit.s, jiarticularly on the margin of the 
larjrei' lakes, foimied in the blocked tributaries of the major streams. Pondiin? 
effect (‘(I by movement of shore sand has taken jilace at later dates, and in fact 
is occurrinjr continually alon^ the coast, in the sand-dune zone. This includes 
lunhayiiKmt of small streams by .spits and bars, blocking? of small streams 
Howinj*’ pai'allel with the shore, ajid the formation of depressions by mijyrat- 
inji sand dunes and jiossibly in some cases by deflation. Lakes formed in the 
tributaries of the larj>‘ej* streams at some distance from the ocean su]>port 
the deei»est peat deposits, and thus hold the probability of antedatiiifr those 
formed in the .sand-dune zone. It is difficult to as.sij^n an apre to the.se dune 
bopfs, and an estimation must be based upon the depth of tlie peat and the 
averap:e rate of deposition as determined by the averafie depth of the several 
])rofiles studied. Shifting!: of sand not only forms new depressions for poten¬ 
tial hydrareh su(*eession, but also buries bo}i:s in varyinpr stapres of develop¬ 
ment. This is well shown by a stratum of fossil peat enclosed in terrace sands 
of a sea cliff near Newport, Orejrun (Hansen & Allison 1942). The peat layer 

i Published with the approval of the Monographs Publication Committee, Oregon State 
(^>llege, as Ri^aearch pa[»er No. 81, School of Science, Department of Botany. The expenses 
of this project were defrayed by a grant-in-aid from the General Research Council, Oregon 
State College. 
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is overlaid with 40 feet of sand which may be of either subaqueous or eolian 
origin. A record of forest succession from pioneer forests of lodgepole pine 
to climax forests of spruce and hemlock is revealed by pollen analysis of the 
sediments. Thus it can be seen that the chronology of coastal peat bogs is 
indefinite, with many different ages represented and considerable overlap¬ 
ping of their periods of recorded time. 

LOCATION AND CHARACTERISTICS OP TUE BOGS 

This stud}’^ is concerned with a series of six peat profiles extending from 
Ilauser, Oregon, north to Hoquiam, Washington, a distance of about 265 
miles. In order, beginning at the south, the peat profiles are located near the 
following towns: Hauser, Newport, and Gearhart in Oregon; Jhvaeo, Gray- 
land, and Hoquiam in Washington. Those located near Hauser, Newport, 
Ilwaeo, and Grayland have been formed in shallow sand dune lakes within a 
mile or two of the ocean. The bog at Gearhart has developed in a small stream 
valley, somewhat inland from the sand-dune zone, and is the deepest of tlie 
profiles. That near IIo(j[uiam lies near sea lev(»l on the north side of Grays 
Harbor, just west of the mouth of the Humptulips River. It apparently owes 
its 01 ‘igin to a eustatic rise in sea level, causing drowning of stream mouths 
Several feet of mud underlying the organic sediments suggest tideflat condi¬ 
tions for some time before freshwater hydrarch plant succession began. The 
existence of estuarine conditions in this area furtlier suggests this possibility 
The bogs vary in depth, the deepest being 7 m. at Gearhart; those at Hauser 
and Newport, 1.0 m.; near Ilwaeo, 2.8 in.; at Grayland, 2.1 m.; and that near 
Hoquiam, 4.4 m. Th(» bog at (iearhart is underlain with silt and clay, and all 
the others except at Hoquiam are underlain directly with sand. In sand-dune 
bogs, the organic sediments are sharply defined strutigra])hieally from the 
underlying sand, with no gradation into silt, clay, and limuic peat, such as 
usually occurs in inland bogs, both in the glaciated and unglaciated regions. 
This is diu^ to the presence of only sand adjacent to the jionds, wdiicli ])re- 
vents the income of fine silts and clays before organic .sedimentation g(*ls 
under way. 

All the bogs are of the Sphagnum type Portions of some of them have 
been drained and scalped for cranberry culture, wdiieli is an imiiortaut indus¬ 
try along tJie coast of Oregon and Washington. The following species of 
plants are common to all the bogs; Labrador tea (Lalum coinmhianum), 
bog laurel {Kalmia polifolia), cranberry [Vaccinium oxycoccxiH), salal 
(Gatdfhcria shallo7i), sweet gale (Myriea gale), hardback {Spiraea (long- 
lasd'), skunk cabbage (Lysiehitum americannm), oascara (Rhamnus pursh- 
iana), red alder {Aims rubra), deer fern {Strufhiopteris spicant), and yel¬ 
low pond-lily {Nymphozanihvs polysepalus). All bogs are in the climax stage 
and are being invaded by forest tree species. Generally, lodgepole pine 
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(Pinus contorta) is the piouecv and most abundant arboreal invader of the 
coast bo<rs, but occasioiiallj" JSitka spruce (Picea aitchesis) may be the initial 
invader. Other species that early encroach upon the climax bofjf are western 
lieiiiJock {Tsiiga heivrophylla), western red cedar {Thuja plicata), and 
occasionally Dou^das fir {Pseudotsuga (asifoUa). Alonjr tlie southern half of 
the Orcf^on coast, Port Orford cedar {Vhamaecyparis lawsoniana) is found 
with lod^epole ])ine. The determininjr facdor in the order of arboreal bog 
invasion seems to be the availability and ])roximity of the several species. 
Lodge]>ole pine is usually the most abundant species in the sand-dune zone, 
and is usually preponderant as a seed dis])erser onto the bog surface. Obser¬ 
vations show that either Sitka spruce or western hemlock may be the first 
invader if their jiropagules are available. On the Newport bog, hemlock is 
abundant on the ea.stern ])art, but not on the western edge. This is evidently 
due to the jiresence of hemlock forests adjacent to the eastern margin of the 
bog, while the forests to the west are composed of lodgepole pine and spruce. 
The prevailing westerly winds are a further factor favoring lodgepole inva¬ 
sion. as the forests located windward to the site of the bogs are usually com¬ 
posed of a prepomleranci* of this species. The abundance of lodgepole pine 
OJ1 climax bogs is refi<Hd(‘d in the ])ollen proj)ortions of the upper horizons 
of |)eat, and tends to distort tin* recorded composition of the adjacent forests. 

POKESTS OP A1)JA('KNT AUKAS 

All six bogs lie witiiin the Humid Transition life area (Bailey 198G). A 
narrow zone, several miles in width from the ocean to tlie Coast Range along 
the (‘oast of Oregon and Washington, is sjioken of as tlie fog belt beeause of 
the heavy privipilation. The mean annual rainfall at stations nearest the site 
of the sediments of this study is as follows: Newport, 67 inehes; Astoria, 76 
inches; and Abm-dcen, Wash., 81 inche.s. Although the coastal strip is a ])art 
of the ar<»a designated as the hemlock-cedar elimax of the Coast Forest 
(AVeaver and Clements 1938), cedar is of minor imjiortanee in the forest 
eomplex. Tin* pjuneipaJ dominants of the fog belt forests are lodgepole pine, 
Sitka si>niee, and western hemlock. As the first is not a climax species, the 
coastal strij) forests may be classified as the s])ruee-]jemloek elimax. Lodge- 
])()le pine is usually the first arboreal invad(*r of sand dunes after they have 
been som(‘uliat stabilized by lesser vegetation. Thickets of lodge])ole near the 
ocean shore are low and rounded oAving to .sand-shear caused by the abra.sive 
action of landward-borne sand. Individuals are much misshapen, and often 
resemble the Krummholz foi-m of trees at timberline. Occasionally a specimen 
of spruce is found in the thickets of lodgepole, but hemlock has not been 
observed under these eondition.s. Farther inland, lodgepole assumes a tall, 
straight form and dense thickets serve as a windbreak for other species. 
Leeward to the pine zone, and mixed Avith it to some extent, are spruce and 
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hemlock. These species become progressively more abundant farther inland, 
lodgepole gradually thinning out because of its intolerance for shade. Still 
farther away from the ocean, Douglas fir enters the forest complex, while 
spruce becomes less abundant, gradually giving way to hemlock and Douglas 
fir. Hemlock in turn surrenders its predominance to Douglas fir in the (k)ast 
Range to the east. When the forests on the sand dunes are burned, lodgepole 
pine may regain its prepouderanee; or farther from the ocean Douglas fir 
often makes its appearance and become locally predominant until rei)laced 
by spruce and hemlock. Other forest tree species apparently within range of 
pollen dispersal to the site of the sediments are western white pine {Finns 
monticola)y lowland white fir {Abies yrandis), noble fir {A. nobilis)^ and 
silver fir {A, amahilis). The most important broadJeaf species are red alder, 
bigleaf maple {Acer macrophyUum), ami black cottonwood {Popnlns tricho- 
car pa), 

FOREST SUCCESSION 

Although the general forest physiognomy of the (‘oastal strip in whicli 
the peat profiles are situated is more or Jess homogeneous, the record(»d forest 
succession for the period re])resented varies somewhat in th(‘ s(*veral areas. 
This may be due to the different ages of the bogs, the varying forest com¬ 
position and stages of succession during initial sedimentation, tiic different 
trends of forest succession heeause of differences in topography, varying 
degrees and periods of sand movement, and the position of the bog in relation 
to sand dunes, the ocean, jirevailiiig winds, and the adjacent forests. I^erhaps 
the most important factor that influences forest succession and tends to inter¬ 
rupt the normal succession along the Oregon and Washington coast is sand- 
dune movement. Periodic shifting of dunes may bury fon‘sts in various 
stages of succession, from the pioneer forests of lodgepole ])iue to more 
mature forests of spru(*e and hemlock. The first are more prone to be de¬ 
stroyed because of their proximity to the ocean and their estahlishuient on 
less stabilized soil than the climax forest. The destruetion of the lodgepole 
forests is perhaps more readily teflected in the pollen profiles than the climax 
forests, beeause the bogs usually lie leeward to the ])ine zone. Thus, fluctua¬ 
tions in the pollen profiles of the several species, when contrary with one 
anotlier, or one group with another, may denote relative rather than aetual 
changes of the recorded species. One can assume that flii(*tuations in pollen 
profiles of coast bogs are probably more often a result of clianges in the 
actual abundance of lodgepole pine, rather than in sjiruce or hemlock. The 
location of pine forests, largely windward to the bogs, and the greater 
amount of pollen produced by this species undoubtedly cause over-represen¬ 
tation b.t its pollen. The maturation of lodgepole pine at a much earlier age 
than the other species gives it more maneuverability iu an unstabilized dune 
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area. Not only is it better adapted to invade newly formed dunes, but it is 
also better able as a forest to recover after, or even during, its destruction 
by burying or fire than spruce or hemlock, which require many years before 
attaining seed-bearing age. Spruce and hemlock forests producing relatively 




2 



Fio. 1. Pollen profiles, Newport, Oregon. Fig. 2. Pollen profiles, Hauser, Oregon. 
Fio. a. Pollen profiles, Hoquiam, Washington. 

less pollen and lying largely leeward to the bogs are probably generally 
under-rei)resente(l in the pollen profiles. 

The similarity in the composition of the peal of tlie six profiles suggests 
about the same rate of de})osition. The ])rofile near (learhart, being the deep- 
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est, would also represeut the greatest period of time for its deposition. Its 
location and method of formation also indicate a greater possible age, and it 
is the only profile that seems to hold the potentialit}" of representing most 
or all of postglacial time. The trends of adjacent forest succession as i*ecorded 
in the profile seem to substantiate this theory. 

Three of the profiles, those at Newport, Hauser, and Uoquiam reveal a 
preponderance of lodgepole pine in the lower levels (figs. 1, 2, 3). This is also 
shown in two sand-dune bogs farther south on the Oi^egon coast, near Bandon 
and Marshfield (Hansen 1943). Lodgepole jiine has generally been the pio¬ 
neer postglacial invader in the Pacific Northwest, esjiei'ially in the glaciated 
region. In theses areas, however, forest succession started anew as the i<‘e re¬ 
treated, whereas the coastal strip of Oregon and Washington was probably 
forested during the glacial period witli the present day spc'cies. In the Hauser 
profile lodgepole pine is reeorded as having gradually deelined from 60 per 
cent at the bottom to 14 per eent at tlie to}). At Newport, lodgepole declines 
from its maximum of 69 per eeut at the bottom to its minimum of 28 per cent 
at 0,4 m., and then increases to 66 per cent at the surface. Tlie resurgence of 
lodgepole at the surface reflects its invasion of the bog and its abundance in 
sandy areas west of the bog. Lodgepole is not so abundant adjacent to the 
Hauser bog, and the surface has been scalped for cranberry culture, with the 
elimination of much of the source for its i)oIleu. 

In the Hoquiam profile, lodgepole is reeorded to its maximum of 74 per 
eent at the loAvest horizon, from whi(*h level it abrui)tly declines to only 4 per 
eent at 3 m., and then fluctuates between nothing and S i)er eent to the top. 
There is less dune area in this vicinity, niiieh of the adjacent region consist¬ 
ing of low swampy ground forested with liardwood species, and gravelly 
knolls covered with climax forest. 

In the othei* three }>rofiles, lodgepole is recorded to less than 15 per eent 
at the lowest horizons, but shows slightly different trends upward in the 
profiles. At Gearhart it shows a general increase u})\vai*d, to reach its maxi¬ 
mum of 63 per eent at the surface (fig, 4). The accelerated increase in more 
recent time marks its invasion of the bog. A])])arently th(* Gearhart bog liad 
its inception when the adjacent forests existed in the climax stage. Since that 
time, the major trend of pine has been its more recent eiieroaehnumt uj)on 
the bog. A similar situation a])})arently was present iu tin* vicinity of a 12 ni. 
])rofile farther south, near Florence, Oregon (Hausen 1941), Here, iu an art‘a 
inland from the sand-dune zone, climax forests of spi'uee and hemlock also 
existed when sedimentation w^as begun. In the llwaeo profile, pine is revealed 
as having fluctuated considerably during the period represented (fig. 5). It 

Explanation of figures 4-6 

Fig. 4. Pollen profile^ Gearhart, Oregon. Fig. 5. Pollen profiles, llwaeo, Washington, 
Fig, 6. Pollen profiles^ GraylaniJ, Washington. 
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is recorded as 13 per cent at the bottom, fluctuates between 1 and 20 per cent 
to 1.4 m., and sharply increases to its maximum of 62 per cent at 1 m. It then 
abruptly declines to 11 per cent at 0.7 m., followed by a marked increase to 
54 per cent at 0.4 m., and then a final decline to 20 per cent at the top. These 
marked trends evidently record extensive and periodic dune movement, 
burying forests of Jodgepole on one hand, and providing new areas for its 
invasion on the other. The Tlwaco profile is located in the most extensive dune 
area of the six bogjs, at the mouth of the Columbia River. Here the stron^: 
winds follow up the Columbia, causing movement of sand from both the 
west and the south. The vast Long Beach spit extends for 15 miles to tin* 
north. The presence of large bog areas in this region has i)robabIy been re¬ 
sponsible also for lodgepole pine fluctuation. Invasion of bogs occiu'red at 
various times, as they reached the climax stage, and such invasions are un¬ 
doubtedly represented in the pollen profiles by an increase in ]>ine pollen. 
The presence of charred peat at 1.0 m. suggests that fire may also have been 
a factor in the abrupt increase of pine to its maximum at this hori55on. In the 
(rrajdand bog pine is recorded as only 2 per cent at the lowt^st level, from 
which point it increases to its maximum of 21 per cent at 0.9 m. (fig. 6). It 
declines to 6 per cent at 0.1 m. and then increas^^s to 12 per cent at the top. 
The latter increase reflects its limited encroachment n))on the bog in recent 
time. Both the llwaco and Grayland bogs apparently had their initiation 
when climax forests existed in their vicinity. 

The climax species, spruce and hemlock, show consid(n*ablc fluctuation in 
all profiles. Most of these fluctuations are opi>()se(l to each other, rather than 
to that of pine, because the latter reveals many trends that are neither op¬ 
posite nor similar to those of hemlock and springe, either collectively or as to 
individual species. An increase in spruce and hemlock from the bottom to 
half-way up in the profile is contrary to pine decrease. A continueil sharp 
rise in spruce to 66 per cent at 0.4 m., however, is contemiiorancous with a 
decline of hemlock, and pine sh()w^s a slight increase to tJiis same Ie\ el (fig 2). 
A sharp reversal of trends for spruce and hemlock from this horizon to tlu* 
surface denotes continued conti)etition between these s[)ccies, as lodgepole 
remains constant. In the Newport profile, s}>ruce and hcinlo(*k trends are 
opposed at every level except from the bottom to that immiHliately above 
(fig. 1). The trend of lodgepole pine apparently lias been iiidepeudent 
throughout the entire period represented. In the Gearhart bog, again the 
recorded trends of sj)ruce and hemlock have been largely contrary to each 
other, with the latter predominant throughout, while lodgepole reflects only 
its invasion of the bog itself (fig. 4). The llwaco profile discloses several short 
period fluctuations of all three species (fig. 5). Rome involve spruce and hem¬ 
lock fluctuating oppositely to lodgepole, others com^ern contrary trends of 
spruce and hemlock' and still others denote fluctuations of lodgepole con- 
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trary to either Ki)ruee or liemloek. The major fluctuations of pine sujrgest 
accelerated dune nioveinont, first buryinfr pine forests, then supporting pine 
invasion, and finally replacement of pine with spruce and hemlock as stabili¬ 
zation of edaphie conditions ])rogressed. The occurrence of charred peat at 
1 m.. the level of ])ine maximum, suggests the possibility of fire as having 
been instrumental in the development of this trend. The pollen-bearing sedi¬ 
ments at (iraylaud also were apparently inaugurated when the adjacent 
forests existed in the (dimax stage (fig. 6). The trends of spruce are largely 
tJie converse of liemlock, whereas those of lodge])ole seem to be independent. 
From its initial i)redominance, hemlo<dc declines whereas spruce increases to 
1.1 m.. then their trends are reversed to the horizon immediately below the 
surface, where hemhx'k again decreases and spruce increases to the top, the 
latter being preponderant. There are several possible events suggested by 
these trends. Fire may have destroyed the hemhx'k forests, increasing the 
ridative abundance of spruce and pine. Sand dune movement may have per¬ 
mitted an increas(‘ in spruce and pine. A third possibility for spruce expan¬ 
sion is its invasion of other climax bog areas in the vicinity. The resurgence 
of hemlock from 1.1 m. to immediately below the surface suggests normal 
forest succession. The final incrc'ase of s])ruce at the expense of hemlock may 
mark the invasion of sj)ru(*e on the bog. In the Ho(puam sediments, the 
trends of sj)ruce and hemlock are op})os(»d throughout the profile. Hemlock 
reveals an increase from 6 ])er cent at the bottom to 71 per etmt at 2.6 m., 
wdth sfu’uce remaining constant. Then w ith several minor fluctuations, hem¬ 
lock attains its maximum of 73 per (xnit at 1.2 m. and spruce declines to 25 
]M*r rent at the same level, and then both spcvies remain gejierally constant 
to the t<»p (fig, 3). Dune movement has apparently played a minor role in 
fon‘st suc(‘ession in this region, the expansion of lodgepole pine to 21 per cent 
at 0.9 m. after its initial declim* being the only period indicating unstabilized 
(xlaphit* (‘onditions. 

Other forest tree species are only sparsely and sporadically represented. 
In the Hauser profile, Douglas fir is recorded as high as 20 per cent, and 
<*losely follows the trends of hemlock, wiiile in the others it has a limited 
re[)resentation and not at every horizon. The bogs are located wdndward to 
the Douglas fir forests of the Coast Range. Other species I’ceorded are west- 
(TU Avhite pine, low land wdiite fir, noble fir, and silver fir. A non-indicator of 
adjac(*nt forest siu'cessioii consistently rejiresented by its pollen in appre¬ 
ciable pi'oportions is red alder. Species confined largely to the bogs, wiiieh 
])rovide abundant pollen at various levels, are myrtle, wdllow, maple, several 
speides of Erieaeeae, sedge, yellow pond-lily, and cattail. The pollen propor¬ 
tions of these species mark the development of hydrareh siieeession from sub¬ 
merged to climax seres. 
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There seems to be little evidence for climatic trends in the pollen profiles 
of the several species represented. There probably have been slijrht climatic 
changes durinj? the post-Pleistocene along the coast of Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton, because of the moderating influence of the ocean. The principal factor 
influencing forest succession has probably been sand movement. The inland 
movement of sand modifies and retards the rate of forest succession, and in 
some cases terminates it by burying forests. The formation of spits and bars 
and the building up of the beach provide primary areas for succession. 
Periods of extensive sand movement may reflect climatic changes farther 
inland, bringing about increased wind velocity for periods of lime sufficient 
to cause considerable shifting of sand. Enstatic changes in sea level may also 
be reflected by increased sand movement. Emergence of land may have pro¬ 
vided more eolian material and new areas suitable for ]>rimary forest suc¬ 
cession. There apparently are many complex variables involved in initiating 
sand movement and the forest succession which it controls to a large extent. 
Most of these seem to be intangible as far as their application to interpreta¬ 
tion of pollen profiles is concerned. 

Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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STUDIES ON AMERICAN HEPATICAE—V. TWO NOMENCLA- 
TURAL CHANGES IN CERATOLEJEUNEA 

Margaret Pulpord 

TJie followinj^ new species and new cM)nibination have resulted from a 
recent stud}" of tlie «:enus Ceratolejeunea: 

Ceratolejeunea grandibracteolata Fulford, sp. nov. Ceratolejeunea 
i^uhserraia Sj)ruee, Hep. Sprue, (not L. (Ceraio-Lejeunea) variahilis var. 
suJtsernffa Spruce, Trans. & I^roc. Hot. Soc. [Edinburgh] 15: 207. 1884). 

CauJes ad 2.5 cm. longi, 1.2 mm. lati, nifobrunnei; folia grandia, oblonga, 
apice Into, rotundato, Integra vel ieviter dentata; dente apicali lobuli brevi, 
(Mirvo, obtuse acuminato; utriculis saepe ])raeseiitibus; ceUulae 20-24 pi, 
trigoniis c()nspi<'uis, ocellis gemiiiatis, basilaribiis; amphigastria grandia, 
orbiciilaria: dioii'a; bra(*teae femineae lobus late ovatus, lobnlo explanato, 
oblongo, rnargine inlegro; bracteolus connatus, late ovatus, bifidus ad partem 
tertiam lougitudinis, rnargine integro: perianthium emergens, eornibus 
angustis, orevibus, divaricatis: rami masculi non visi. 

Ceratolejeunea flagelliformis (Steph.) Fulford, comb. nov. Ceraiole- 
Jeunea spinosa var. fiagellifttrnus Stephani, Hedwigia 34: 238. 1805. Lr- 
J(un((t {Ciratolejeunia) flabdIifoniH Stephani. Ilepat. in Duss, Mnscinees 
Ant. Franc. 13. 1003 The characters of the perianth, which has only re(*ently 
b(‘en dis<*overed, at onct» set these plants apart from any of the other Ameri- 
(‘an spet'ies. 

Univkksity of Cincinnati 
AND 

Tin: New York Hotankal Carden 
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SPORELINGS AND VEGETATIVE REPRODUCTION IN THE 
GENUS CERATOLEJEUNEA* 

Margaret FuijFORd 

A taxonomic study of nineteen American species of the liepath* p:eiuis 
deratolejeufiea, just completed,^ has brought to Ji"ht several stages of spore- 
ling development in eleven of the American species and one from Java, and 
examples of vegetative reproduction in eight species. It is, I believe, the first 
time that sporelings of this genus have been identified, and also the first time 
that so large a number of sporelings of a genus could be compared. Although 
the structures of vegetative reproduction have been mentioned in the litera¬ 
ture they were never discussed in any detail. 

1. SPORELINGS 

In a recent paper*'^ in which several additional tyj)es of sporelings were 
described in the family Lcjeuneaccac, the question wdiether the ])atteru of 
development was uniform for ail of the species had to remain unanswered, 
since at that time, sporelings of only one species in any of the genera under 
discussion had been observed. There w^as also little information on the degree 
of variation that w’as to be expected in the numerous sporc'lings produced by 
one or several plants of a given species. 

It is now fairly certain that the sporeling described and figured by 
Goebel*^ as belonging to an unkuowui South American genus, as well as the 
one described and figured by the writer,^ as representing a further develop¬ 
ment of the type diseussed by Goebel, belong to the genus Cvnitulcjvunea. 
These two clearly typify the basic pattern of sporeling development at its 
best in the genus. It may well be designated the Ceratolejeunca type. 

The sporeling of the genus Ceratolejevnea (except for (\ tfaianensis), is 
made up of a unistratose thal^oid portion of tw^o distinct stages: a filamein 
two cells broad and four cells long w^hich develops wdthin the old stretched 
exospore; and a broader, secondary thallus four cells broad and of indefinite 
length. The leafy axis develops at the end of this secondary thallus. 

* This work was made possible through a Murshall A Howe Memorial Pellowshij) 
given by Mrs, Elon Huntington Hookei to the New York Botanical Garden, for the 
summer of 1943. 

1 Pulford, M. Studies on American Hepaticae—VI. CVratolejeunea. To i)e publtsiied 
in Brittonia, 

g - —. . DeveJopment of sporelings in the Lejeuneaceae. Bull. Torrev GJiib 

68; 627-633, /. 1-4. 1942. " 

3CMbeh K. Organographie der Pflanzen 2: 907. fg, 1930. 

M. Development of sporelings in the Lejeuneaceae. Bull. Torrev Club 68: 
p. 631. fig. 3. 1942. 
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As in the other freuera of the Lejeuneaceae wliich I have observed, the 
spore eloufrates and becomes chJoropbyliose before it is shed from the cap¬ 
sule. Just before tlie (*hj)su 1<=‘ opens the spore is f?reeu, two or three times as 
lon^? as broad, and the wall is thick and hyaline. The exospore is papillose 
and, in addition, has a scattered pattern of “j‘osettes’’ composed of <*oarser 
lines of deposition, as is seen in figure A. This spore continues to elongate 
(fifr. B), and very soon, throu»:h the formation of a series of three walls at 
ri^ht anf»:les to the lonjjr axis, contains four cells (see %. ("). In most in¬ 
stances this division takes place after the spore is discharged. During the 
elongation of the spore the exospore wall increases in extent, for the distance 
between papillae increases and the rays of the “rosettes’’ spread (fig. C). 



Flos. A~,I. Sta^(*s 111 tin* (lt‘>clopmoiit of the loafv jihnit from the sjiores in the 
j;ejins Cfrnioh )fun(a. Figs. A-(\ spores at aliout the time they are shed from the cap¬ 
sule, Figs. D-F. Tlie <‘i^ht-<*elled thaJlus within the old t^xosjiore with its eharaeteristic 
markings, and the partly developed secondary thallus (without markings) developed from 
the apical cell with two cutting faces. Figs. F-fl. initiation of the apical cell with two 
cutting faces fiom a cell at the mid of tlie thallus wdthin the exospore. Figs. IT-J. Stages 
in the developimuit of the sporeling iiwluding the early stages of the leafy shoot. 
Figures A~(\ x 400; l)-.T. v 200. 

Thes<* Inttcr tend to become less conspicuous with the increase in tlie size of 
the protonema, and in its later stages are usually not noticeable (see figs. 
D-J). 

Ap])areiitly the next stage is the formation of a wall more or less parallel 
to the long axis of the sjiore, in each of the four cells, so that an eight-celled 
thallus is formed. It is, of course, two cells broad and four cells long. This 
eight-celled filament can always be distinguished because of its papillose 
wall, the exospore. Sporelings which had reached this stage but had not 
developed beyond it could not be found. 

The next stage was one in which an apical cell with two cutting faces had 
already developed from a cell of the eight-celled thallus. Figures F and G 
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show the initiation of such an apical cell Through the activities of this apical 
cell two rows of segments are cut off, resulting in the formation of a secon¬ 
dary thallus, clearly distinguished by the smooth walls of its cells (figs. 
D,E). 

Bach of the segments cut off from the apical cell soon divides again by a 
wall more or less parallel to the long axis of the thallus; and in this way the 
secondary thallus becomes four cells broad. Figure H illustrates develop¬ 
ment to this point. The thallus within the old exospore is papillose; tlie 
remainder, the secondary thallus, is fully developed below, four cells broad, 
and near its tip shows several segments not yet divided, and the apical cell. 

After a variable number of segments have been cut off, the apical cell 
becomes transformed into an apical cell with three cutting faces. This gives 
rise directly to a leafy shoot with no intermediate stages (see figures I and J). 

The first leaves formed are of the primary type, small, ovate-laiieeolate, 
and plane. These are followed by the larger, juvenile leaves witli large water- 
sacs, which are usually accompanied by nnderleaves. The details of the leafy 
plants of individual species are discussed below. 

The above is a brief resume of Mdiat 1 consider to be the pattern of de¬ 
velopment of the sporeling of the genus Cerafolejeunea (except for (\ (juia- 
nennis). Of course, many of the sporeliugs do not conform to this pattern 
in all of its detail, and I have attempted to illustrate the deviations in the 
discussi(>n of individual species. This inetljod tends to einpliasize tin* excep¬ 
tions rather than the more usual pattern of development, since the majority 
of the figures are examplej^ of the deviations which were observed, while the 
majority of the sporeliugs conform to the basic pattern. 

The grouping of tlie species is here based on the type of horns of tlie 
perianth, and the three species which follow have perianths with large, 
bulbous horns. However, C. malleigcra is an aberrant species, sin(*e oiih two 
instead of the eustoinary four horus are produced. 

C. SPiNOKA (G.) Steph. (F^igures 1--3 ) None of the few sporeliugs wliicli 
were found had the broad,'secondary thallus developed to any extent; in 
fact, in figures 1 and 2 it is scarcely suggested and in figure 3 is very ])oorIy 
developed. The formation of additional walls in some of the cells of tlie 
thallus wdthiii the exospore, so that it becomes more than two (*ells broad as is 
shown in figure 2, is }iot uncommon. This figure also suggests tlie formation 
of a second apical cell and therefore a growing point, at the otlier end of tlie 
thallus. Spores in unopened capsules wwe too immature for detail of the 
spore wa]l> but they were pa]>illose and the “ rosettepattern was suggested. 
Figure 3 illustrates .a plant in which both primary and juvenile leaves liad 
developed. It is curious that the three leaves on the left side of the stem are 
of the primary type, while twn of the three on the right are of the juvenile 
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type, yet all of them developed from alternating segments of the same apical 
cell. No underleaves were observed. 

C. MALLEiGERA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 4-8.) These sporelings were among 
the fruiting plants of the original and only collection of the species. The 
eight-celled stage within the exospore was quite uniform in its development 
throughout, except that occasion ally only six cells were formed. Development 
proceeds in the usual fashion (see figure 4 and the lower part of figure 8), 
except that the outer cell of the pair formed by each segment usually divides 



F^igs. 1-3. (\ spuiosa ((i.) Steph. Figures 1-2 from Siiringar, West Indies; figure 3 
from HreuicU ^t. Kitts, the original. Figs. 4-8. C, viallnfjrra (Spr.) Steph., from the 
original, HoHvia. Figs. 9-13. C. pfurnttla (Spr.) Steph. Figures 9-10 from 4/, 

(Guadeloupe, figures 11—13 from Spruce, Brasil. All x 200. 

again so that the seeoiulary tliallus is six (*ells broad throughout most of its 
length. This development can be follownnl in detail in the upper part of 
figure 6. A striking example of a broad secondary thallus grown out from 
each end of the eight-celled thallus is shown in figure 8. Figure 5 illustrates 
the only example of the formation of leaves on sporelings of this species. 
They are all of the primary type. No uuderl(»aves are evident. Here also, 
growth of the broad secondary thallus w^as restricted for a time, then pro- 
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gressed after the u^ual pattern. Branching of the secondary thallus is not 
nncommon (see figures 6 and 7) j the branch arises from a marginal cell. 

The presence of a secondary thallus broader than that customary in the 
genus raises the question of the taxonomic position of the species, especially 
since the species is also unusual in that there are only two instead of four 
horns on the perianth, and the ocelli of the leaves are no larger than the leaf 
cells and are numerous and scattered throughout the leaf. In most of the 
species the ocelli are large, and from one to several in a basal position, or 
they form a nerve. Even with the differences mentioned above this specdes 



Figs. 14—16. C. flageHtformis (Bteph.) Fulford. Flguies 14-15 tioiii Kians, 

Bico; figure 16 from f)vss ]^artiniquc. Figs. 17-20 C( ratolr g tfK<a np. fioni the 
Mitten Herbarium, collected lu Java. All ^200. 


certainly resembles species of Cerafolejeutua, but its taxonomic position as 
a member of the genus might be questioned. 

C\ PLUMtJLA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 9~13.) Spores in the immature cap¬ 
sule were densely papillose, and also suggested the “rosette'^ pattern of 
markings, but no free spores in the early stages of sporeling development 
were found. The older sporelings suggest very strongly those of C. spinosa 
descri})ed above. The thallus within the old exospore is clearly delimited, 
although more than eight cells are sometimes present (see figure 13). The 
broad secondary thallus is extremely limited and sometimes scarcely devel¬ 
oped, as was the case in C, spinosa (compare figures 9 and 10 wuth figure 12). 
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The next two species are characterized by having? the horus of the peri¬ 
anth extremely long, slender, and terete. 

C. FLAGKiiLiPOBMis (Steph.) Fulford. (Figures 34-16.) Not more than half 
a dozen sporelings were seen; all of them were irregular in their development 
and did not conform well with the general pattern. In all examples the 
thallus within the exospore was very irregularly developed. The irregular cell 
plate formed within the exospore shown in figures 14 and 15 may well have 
developed from an eight-celled thallus, since these cells showed a remarkable 
capacity to divide; there is evidence of more than one growing point; and 
only a part of each thallus in (juestion is covered by the old exospore. It is 
possible also that the development of the thallus shown in figure 16 could 
have come about jn the same way. A rudimentary se(*ondary thallus is to be 
seen in figures 14 and 15 but none is a])parent in figure 16. The leafy stem 
develops in the usual manner. 

(jKKATOLEJEUNEA sp. (Figures 17-20.) This uiinamed material, collected 
ill Java, is in the Mitten Ilerbarium at the New York Botanical Garden. The 
species is very similar to (\ flagelliformis. The leaves have a nerve” of 
ocelli. All of the many sporeliugs observed in this material exhibited the 
usual pattern of dcMdopment (figs. 17-19). Figure 20 shows*a plant with 
more than the usual number of cells in the thallus covered by the exospore, 
and with a se<*ondary thallns broader than in the other specimens. This 
Ihallns suggests the irregular development which vas seen in C. fagelli- 
fornns. 

The following s])ccics belong to that large grou)) within the genus in 
which the jicrianth exhibits no striking characteristics. The horns are of 
(‘haracteristic length or are develo[)ed as short knobs. 

C. BREViNEKVis (Spr.) Evaiis. (Figures 21, 22.) Many examples of the 
early stages of develojuiient were observed, and the ])atterii conforms to that 
d(‘M‘rib(Hl carlie!'. Figures 21 and 22 present tlie usual picture. The secondary 
thallus is poorly developed in figure 22 but is somewhat larger in some of the 
examples not shown here. The leafy axis presents a difficult problem. At its 
base it bears a i)air of primary leav(»s followed by a pair of larger juvenile 
leaves with their large water-sacs. These are followed on the left side of the 
stem hy another primary leaf and then a juvenile leaf, but on the right side 
of the stem, above the first juvenile leaf are two leaves with small ventral 
lobes, more oi- less intermediate in form between primary and juvenile leaves, 
followed by another juvenile leaf. All of these leaves have developed from 
segments of the same apical cell. An imderleaf occurs on the upper part of 
the stem. 
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C. j^AKtTiMA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 23, 24.) These figures were drawn 
from plants collected by Spruce along the Amazon, They are from the spores 
of plants of the variant in which the leaf usually has a conspicuous ^ * nerve 
of large ocelli, and in which spherical lobules are for the most part absent. 
Plants of this character compose only one of several of the variants of the 
species which o<*cur in tropical America.*' Spores from within capsules not 
quite mature were papillose and showed, in addition, the ‘‘rosette’’ pattern 
of supplementary thickenings. The advanced sporeliugs w(‘re in a poor state 
of preservation but all of them showed the characteristic eight-celled thallus 
within the exospore, and also a poorly developed secondary thallus. Figure 
24 is characteristic of the group. 

C. GRANDiBRAOTEOLATA Fulford. Figure 25 is from material collected by 
Spruce along the Rio Negro in Brazil. It is the only example of a sporeling 
of this species which was sufficiently well preserved to be illustrated. It con¬ 
forms to the general pattern, with eight cells in the exospore, one end-cell of 
which has given rise to an apical cell with two cutting faces. This in turn 
gave rise to segments which have formed the secondary thallus four cells 
broad. After several segmentations the growth of the thallus was terminated 
through the development of the apical cell with three cutting faces which 
produced the leafy plant 

r. MEGALOPHVSA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 26-30.) This species also ex¬ 
hibits the usual range of deviation in the various stages of the development 
of the sporeling. The spores are similar to those of the other species in shape 
and wall-sculpturing. Figure 28 shows supplementary growth and the proba¬ 
ble initiation of a second apical cell during the eight-celled stage. A thallus 
in which an apical cell has developed at each end is shown in figure 29. In 
figure 30 the thallus which was developed in the old exospore is poorly repre¬ 
sented, perhaps it never was developed in full, and the secondary thallus is 
short. This leafy plant also has an assortment of primary and juvenile leaves 
on both sides of the stem. Uuderleaves are absent. 

C. exJBENSis (Mont.) SchiflFner. (Figures 32-36.) Large numbers of spore- 
lings in the various earlier stages of development are prescJit in tlie material 
but none of them had developed leafy shoots. The spore at about the time 
that it is shed from the capsule is similar to those of the other species, green, 
elongate, papillose, and with supplementary markings in the “rosette” pat¬ 
tern (see figure 32). The thallus developed within the exospore is unifono, 
i.e. always of eight cells, and rarely was a variation observed. The ajneal cell 
with two cutting faces forms the usual secondary tliallus two (*ells broad 

sFutford, H. Sttyiies on American Hcpaticac—VI. Ceratolcjeunea. To bo ])nbhsolid 
in Brittonia. 
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(fig, 33), which very soon through additional divisions of the segments be¬ 
comes four cells broad (see figures 34-36). Branches are sometimes formed 
from marginal cells of the secondary thalhis, as is indicated in figure 36. 

C. RUBiQiNOSA Steph. (Figures 37-43.) All of the drawmgs were from 
sporelings in the original material, collected by Wright in Cuba. This species 
closely resembles C. cubensis in habit and the s}K)relings also are very simi¬ 
lar. They were present in great numbers and were remarkably regular in 
development. However, some of the usual deviations do occur; for example, 
less than eight cells in the exospore appear in figure 38, and an apical cell 
at each end of the eight-celled thallus is seen in figure 41. For the most part, 
the markings of the exospore are faint and scattered, but even the “rosette’’ 
pattern is present on some of the younger sporelings, as seen in figure 37. 
The first leaves formed on the shoot are of the primary type (figs. 42, 43), 
and are followed b}" the characteristic juvenile leaves (fig. 43). 

C. GiTiANENSis (N. & M.) Steph. (Figures 44r-54.) The sporelings of this 
species differ markedly from those described above for the other species of 
the genus. In addition, even the spores from one ca])sule may show a curious 
range of variation in their patterns of develo])ment. The spores are green, 
elongate, and have the markings characteristie of the genus at the time that 
they are shed from the capsule (fig. 44). After this a series of (*ross walls is 
formed, cutting off four cells as in the other siXH'ies (fig. 45), or a variable 
larger number (fig. 46). It appears that either of two types of develoj)inent 
may then take place in these filaments. Either a i)late of cells two (*ells broad, 
four cells long, and one layer of cells thick may develo]) (fig. 47), as in the 
other species, or the filament may divide irregularly so tlial a slender, 
cylindrical mass of cells is formed (see fig. 50). Figures 47 and 50 were made 
from sporelings from the same capsule. In addition, a few of the sporelings 
had developed an apical cell with two cutting faces from one end of tlu^ 
thallus within the old exospore (figs. 48, 49), and in one of them a secondary 
thallus several cells long had been formed (fig. 49). None of the more matun* 
sporelings which were observed showed an indication of such a secondary 
thallus. All of these older sporelings (25 or more from several capsules were 
studied), were of the types shown in figures 53 ajul 54, and those on which 
several primary leaves were well developed were similar to that illustrated 
in figure 54. Here a slender, cylindrical mass of cells develops within the 
old exospore and at one end of tliis the leafy shoot is formed. Figures 51-52a 
illustrate variations in 'which part of the thallus within the exospore is one 
layer of cells thick and part is several (*el]s thick. They suggest transitional 
stages between the two modes of development. The thallus shown in figure 53 
must have originated through earlier stages such as those illustrated in fig¬ 
ures 45 Bnd 47; while a thallus of the sort shown in figure 54 suggests earlier 
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stages like tliose illustrated by figures 46 and 50* The sporeliugs illustrated 
ill figures 46, 47, 49,50, 51, 52 ami 52a came from one capsule. Here, the vari- 
atious are certainly internal in origin, rather than the result of the influence 
of the environment. The material suggests that the cylindrical type of thallns 
is the final result of development within the old exospore, and that it may be 
arrived at through either of several patterns of development. 

The discovery of a sporeling pattern in C. (juianensis totally different 
from any yet observed in any other species of Ccraiolejettvea tends to sng- 



Fios. 44-54. r. (juiaiu ti.vs (X. & M.* Htcph. Fi«. 44. A spore from an immature 
t‘a)>8ule. Flos. 4r>“4(>. Initial stages in eoU division in the development of the sporeling. 
Fig. 47. An eight*celled thallns ivithin the exospore similar to the condition found in the 
other species of the genus. Figs. 48-49. Karly stages in the development of the sporeling 
in which an apical cell with tv^o catling faces is formed at one end. Figs. 50-52A, 
Variations in the develojnnent of tin* multicellular cylindrical thallns from one end of 
which the leafy plant develoi)8. Fig. oil. A sporeling in which the tliallua is one layer 
of cells thick except just Iwlow the leaty shoot. Fig. 54. A characteristic mature sporeling 
showing the slender cylindrical thallns and the shoot with well developed primary leaves. 
All magnificatioiis, x 400. Nos, 40, 47, 49, 50-53 are from one capsule. Brawn from 0* 
Britton, Col'ir, and Jiowland, SM, Trinidad. 

fjest that the sijecies has been iiieorreetly a.ssi}?iicd to this "euus. The absence 
of well developed horns on the perianth might also be nsed as an argument 
in favor of this line of thought. On the other hand, the fact that in at least 
some of the capsules, sporeliugs occur which follow, in the earlier stages at 
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leaEt, the plan of development observed in other species of the genus (an 
eight-eelied thallus stage in the exospore in figure 47, and a secondary thallus 
with an apical cell with two cutting faces in figure 49), causes one to question 
such a conclusion. With only our present information there can be no 
decisive answer. 

Of the 12 species discussed above, len of them indicate a common basic 
pattern of sporeling development. The remaining species, (7. malleigera and 
C. guianensis^ in addition to a difference in the sporelings, also have other 
characters which to a greater or lesser degree are at variance with the 
characteristics of the genus Ceraiolcjeunea. Both species also have some 
vegetative characteristics which are definitely of the Cerafolejeunea cate¬ 
gory. Such species present a difficult and puzzling problem to the taxono¬ 
mist, and the discovery of sporeling patterns diffei’ent from that of the other 
species of the genus only adds to the difficulties involved. 

Our knowledge of the sporelings, together with their patterns of develop¬ 
ment and range of variation, in the other genera of the family Lcjeunvaceat 
is still too meagre to be of assistance in the interpretation of the puzzling 
problems presented within the genus Civaiohjeunva, The results to the pres¬ 
ent time indicate, Jiowever, that within limits these |)atterus do serve to 
show relationships and therefore can be of service in both taxonomic ami 
phylogenetic interi)retations. 

2. VEOETATAVK UEPKODUCTION 

Vegetative reproduction has been mentioned in the genus by Evans*' 
(p. 277), who states that it is not unusual for a leaf cell to give rise direetl^ 
to a leafy shoot or propaguUim without the interpolation of a protonemal 
structure; and by Degenkolbe" who (piotes Evans (p. 59), and later lists 
Ceratolejeunea as having tw’o records of brood bodies of the thallose form 
(p. 89). He does not describe or figure these structures. 

Vegetative reproduction from ordinary leaf cells w’as seen in eight of the 
species studied. Except for (7. cadncifolut the phenomenon was of infrecpient 
oceurrenee, and in many of the species only oin* or two exanqiles have been 
observed, although a quantity of material has been examined. Except in T. 
caducifolia the leaves on w^hich they occurred were attached to the stem. 

The story of development of the new plants in all of the species except 
(7. caducifolia is briefly as followvs. An apjiarently mature cell of a leaf 
dedifferentiates and bulges, usually on the dorsal surfa(*e. Tlieu, througli the 
formation of a wall, in Ojitical view^ at right angles to the long axis of the 

fl Evans, A. W. Hc])ati(^e of Puerto V. Ccratolejounen. Bull. Torro.v (^lub 32: 
273-290. pi. 19, SO. 1905. 

7 Eegenkolbe, W* Brutorgano l)ci beblatterten LeberniooReii. Auu. Bi*\ol. 10: 43-96. 
/. 1-^nS. 1937. 
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cell, two cells are formed. Further divisions in these bring about the forma¬ 
tion an apical cell with three cutting faces, which initiates the formation 
of the leafy plant Rounded, undifferentiated cells are alw^ays present in 
greater or lesser numbers around the base of the stem. These cells were 



^ 400, from Hrtnts tWhtiy i’ostn liica. Fios. r»7~()l. T. ma)ituna (Spr.) Btopli. Flu. 57, 
Ventral vio>^ of a youn^ plant, - X the uiiderleaf, x 90. Pio. 58. Dorsal view of tbe same 
plant, ^200. Fig. 59. Detail of the base, \400. Fio. 00. Ventral view of a plant x90, 
Pio. 01. Detail of the base, x 400. Figures 57'-59 fiom IffWa ^ 6 ( 7 , Brasil; figures 00-01 
fiom OfU, Martinique. 
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fomed through several divisions of the first pair of cells from the original 
leaf cell, but they did not become a part of the structure of the stem. 

Leaves of the primary type usually precede the formation of the small 
leaves with venti*al lobes. So long as only one row of ventral cells is formed 
from the ventral segment, no nn<lerleaves develop; but they make their 
appearance soon after two ventral rows are established. The first underleaf 
is in most plants undivided, but stems on which only the bifid type occur are 
occasionally met with. More detail of the development can best be brought 
out under the individual species. 

C. SPINOSA (G.) Steph. (Figure 55.) The figure represents the only exam¬ 
ple of regeneration observed in this species. The shoot originated on the 
dorsal side of the leaf and had become very long. A number of rounded (*ells 
surround the base of the stem, and two rhizoids have been prodticed near tJie 
base. The first leaf suggests the primary leaf of the sporeling, but the other 
leaves suggest the pattern of the adult leaves rather than juvenile loaves, 
.since the water-sac is less than half the size of the doi^sal lobe. The first nnder- 
leaf is elongate and undivided, but the rest are orbieular and bifid and more 
nearly approach the adult type. 

C. FLAGELLiFORMis (Steph.) Fulford. (Figure 56.) Several example.s of 
regeneration were found in a collection of this species made by Brenes in 
(/Osta Rica. The species characteristi<*al].v j)rodu('e^s numerous flagelliform 
branches, some of them so slender and with leaves so greatly reduced that 
they suggest the shoots which have developed from leaf cells. The position 
of origin will at once distingui.sh the two. The larger leaves of the flagelli- 
form branches are coarsely toothed, but the smalhT ones are entire and simi- 
iar to those of the stems from leaf cells. The plant seen in figure 56 developed 
on the dorsal surface of a leaf from a cell with thick walls, located half a 
dozen cells from the margin. From the ventral surface it could be seen that 
this cell had divided into two and that one of these new cells hatl divided 
again. Very few rounded cells were formed at the base of the stem The first 
uuderleaf is undivided but the'later ones are bifid. Some of the leaves vere 
of the primary type, plane, others had water-sacs of one sort or anothtu-. 

C. MARiTiMA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 57-61.) Figures 57-oJI show the sort 
of plant produced in regeneration in that variant of the sjieeies in whi<*li the 
leaves are characterized by a nerve” of large ocelli. Plants of this sort 
apparently regenerate more readily than those of the other variations of the 
species, for the new plants were present in many of the collections. They are 
always robust, with tha basal rounded cells fairly numerous and coiisiiicn- 
ous. The,first leaves are of the primary sort (figs. 57, 58); they are followed 
by leaves wu*th larger water-sacs but which are less saccate than the juvenile 
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leaves. Three of these leaves show the row of ocelli. The first underleaf is 
undivided. Figures 60 and 61 illustrate a plant produced through regenera¬ 
tion in another of the variants of the species, one in which ocelli are solitary 
or in pairs and basal, This plant is very similar to that shown in figures 57 
and 58 except that the first underleaf is bifid. The first underleaf of other 



t Fios. (U, ()5. r, rorvuta (Liii(k'i)]).) Htt'pb. Fig. (H. Mature leaf cell which has 

ffone thrcjujyh two divisions <m the way to the formation of a new jdant, v400. Fio. 65. 
Ventral Mew of a young jdant, ^ 200. From FvndJer^ Trinidad. Figs. 66, 67, T. guianen- 
fiift (X. Ac M.) Ste 3 )h. Fig. 66. .4n early stage in regeneration, x 400, from Small, Mtmcr 
and Small in Florida. Fig. 67. Dorsal view’ of a young stem, \ 200, from Britton 
d* Shaf(r 17U in Puert<i Itieo. Fig. 68. (\ cubenma (Mont.) Kchiffn, Dorsal view’ of a 
young i»lant, x 200, from K\an.s J4S, Jamaica. Figs. 69-72, C. cadncifoUa (Si>r.> Stepli. 
Fig. 69. Ventral view^ of a young )>laiit, x90. Fig. 70. Portion of the margin of a leaf 
witli two cells ill early stages of regeneration, x 400. Fig. 71. Detail of the base of a shoot 
on the margin of a leaf, x40C. Fig. 72. A leaf with four marginal shoots, x90. From 
Sp) ac/, Mangos, Brazil. 

shoots on diflFcrent leaves was undivided. Figure 61 shows that here, as in the 
other plants, a distinct group of rounded cells is developed at the base of the 
new shoot. 
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C. PATONi^seiMA (H. & 0,) Evans. (Figures 62, 63.) Figures 62 and 63 
show both the dorsal and ventral views of the only example which was seen. 
The rounded basal cells are numerous. Most of the leaves are pointed, a 
character not observed in the young plants of the other species. All the leaves 
show some development of a ventral lobe. All the underleaves are definitely 
bifid. 

C. COBNUTA (Lindenb.) Steph. (Figures 64-65.) Figure 64 shows an 
early stage in the development of a new shoot from a leaf cell. The enlarging 
leaf cell has bulged on the dorsal surface and divided twice. Figure 65 shows 
a young plant in which only a few of the rounded, basal cells were developed. 
Three of the leaves, nos. 1-3, are of the primary tyi)e and nos. 4 and 5, which 
follow, give an indication of the development of the ventral lobe. It is of 
interest to note that up to the point of the formation of the third leaf, only 
one row of ventral cells has developed (see x in fig. 65), but at this point two 
TOWN'S can be obseiwed. It is after these two longitudinal rows have become 
establishe<l that an underleaf, no. 6, make.s its appearance. It is undivided. 

G. atJiANENSis (N. & M.) Steph. (Figures 66 ami 67.) Figure 66 shows an 
early stage (but somewhat later than that of figure 64), in the development 
of the new shoot. Figure 67 shows a leafy plant The leaf at the top of the 
stem has a single large ocellus. Few rounded cells were developed at the base 
of the stem* Other larger plants in w^hich there wen* half a dozen pairs of 
leaves of the primary and juvenile tj^pes were occasionally seen These wert* 
similar to the shoots of C. maritima except that very few rounded cells were 
formed at the base. 

0. riTBENsis (Mont.) Schilfn. (Figure 68.) Ilegeneration is not uncom¬ 
mon in plants of this species. Most of the shoots were small, and had pro¬ 
duced only a few leaves, of the primary type. Rounded cells are consi>ieuous 
at the bases of the shoots. Figure 68 is representative. It suggests the slioots 
of C. cor'nida and C, gitianensts shown in figures 65 and 67. 

0 

V. CADUCiFOLiA (Spr.) Steph. (Figures 69-72.) Regeneration in this si)e- 
cies is somewhat diflFerent from that in those just described, since tlie new 
plants usually arise from the marginal cells of the leaves. A cell bulges 
beyond the normally crennlate margin (see figure 70). Next a wall at right 
angles to the margin and to the plane of the leaf divides the cell into two 
(fig. 70). Most of these cells again divide at right angles to the first wall and 
to the plane of the leaf (fig. 70). The next divisions initiate the formation 
of an apical cell with three cutting faces. Through the activities of this (*ell 
the leafy plant is developed. Every cell formed through the early divisions 
of the marginal cell^ becomes a part of the stem, and there are no rounded, 
undifferentiated cells at the base of the stem as there are in the other species. 
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The leaves of the new pls^nt all {rive some indication of a ventral lobe (%. 
69). In some of the stems which were examined there is only one row of 
cortical cells developed from the ventral segment, and uriderleaves are ab¬ 
sent. Some of the new shoots were very long and some of these developed 
juvenile leaves for a time, so that a stem often shows a variety of leaves (see 
figure 69). No nnderleaves were observed. 

In all these species the pattern of development of a new shoot from a 
leaf cell through regeneration is more or less uniform. The development in 
(\ eadycifolia is somewhat different, but only in that the new shoots usually 
arise from cells of the margin rather than from the interior of the leaf. This 
same x)attern of regeneration also occurs in FruUania Asagrayana, Leu- 
coh jfitnca vlypeuta, etc., and thus appears to be of little significance as an 
aid in the taxonomy of the genus or the species. 

SUMMARY 

1. Sporelings 

1. Sporelings of twelve siH‘cies of Ceralolejcunea have been studied. 

2. The sculpturing of the spore coat was similar in ail of the species, and 
like that of several of the other genera of the Lrjeinteacrae. The exosi>ore is 
paj)iJiose with additional thickenings in the form of scattered rosettes.'’ 

3. Tile sporelings show a fundamental basic pattern of development 
whicJi may well be designated the (hraiolvjcunca^ type. In this, a thallus two 
cells broad and four cells long is formed wdthin the exospore. An apical cell 
with two cutting fa<*es develo[)s from one of the <*ells at the end, and the 
segments cut off from it form the secondary thallus which becomes four cells 
broad and of indefinite and variable length. Eventually, the apical cell of 
this thallus becomes transformed into an apical cell with three cutting faces 
and tlie leafy axis is formed through its activities. In V, malleigera and C. 

exceptions to this pattern o<*cur. 

4. There is soim* variation among the sporelings of a single species: 

a. Variations of tlie thallus within the exosjmre take the form of fewer 
ceils; or of more cells, which are formed through the division of one or more 
of the original eight cells; or of a second apical cell at the ox^posite end. 

b. Variations of the secondary thallus have to do primarily with its 
length and less often with its width. Often it is only one or two cells long 
when the leafy plant is formed. Bram*hing from marginal cells is not 
uncommon. 

5. The leafy stem develoi^s at the growing tij) of the s(*eondary thallus. 
The first leaves are of the ])riinary type and are followed by tlie leaves with 
large water-sacs, the juvenile leaves. 

6. The pattern of development of the sporelings appears to be constant 
within the genus (when (\ malleigera and (\ guiauensis are excepted), and 
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may be used to advautaj^e in the taxonomic study of species whose position 
has been regarded as donbtful. 

7. C, malleigera may be considered an aberrant species, for only two 
horns are developed on the perianth and the secondary protonenia of the 
sporeling is six celJs broad instead of four. 

8. C, guianensis exhibits a mature siwreling of entirely <liifereut pattern 
from that of the other species studied, it is long, slender, and cylindrical. 
Whether this difference should be regarded as significiant in relation to the 
taxonomic position of tlie species cannot be demonstrated at the present time. 

9. There is every indication from this study that sporeling patterns can 
be of assistance in generic determinations; and that a knowledge of these 
patteims will aid materially in the reconstruction of j^hyJogenetie relation¬ 
ships. 

2. Vegetative Reproduction 

10. The single leaf cell which gives rise to the new plant is totipotent. 

11. The cell bulges (usually on the dorsal surface of the leaf), and after 
several divisions an apical cell with three cutting faces is formed. In m(»st 
species some of the early cells formed divule several times more and remain 
as a collar of rounded, unspecialized cells at the base of the stem. 

12. The first two leaves formed are usually of the j)riinary type, and 
those which follow are usually of a modified adult form, duvenile leaves 
occur only occasionally. 

13. Usually only one vertical vow of cortical cells from the ventral seg¬ 
ment occurs on the lower part of the stem. It is only after two rows become 
established that the nnderleaves are formed. 

14. The first underleaf of most new plants is undivided, the latei* ones 
are bifid. 

15. The pattern of development of the ne\\ shoots of (\ caducifolia differs 
from that of the other species in that each arises from a marginal cell, and 
no supplementary rounded cells are forine<l at the base of the stem. 

I wish to express my appfeciation to Dr. A. W. Evans who lias given 
generously of his time in reading the manuscript and in making suggestions 
and criticisms; to Dr. H. W. Rickett for helpful suggestions; ami to the Ne\\ 
York Botanical Garden for the use of the Library and the Herbarium and 
for facilities for work. 
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A NEW PARASITIC RED ALGA FROM SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Elmer Yale Dawson 

Kylin^ j*eeo^mizes three ])ai*asitie f^eiiera in his inono^raph of the DeJes> 
seriaeeae: i}onimoc<)la.r, Polycoripu', and (nonimophyllum, all of which are 
arranjred as members of the Nitophylieae. Gonimophyllum is placed in the 
('ry])topl(Mira (iroup bet^anse the <?onimoblasts bear terminal carpospores, 
while the other two j^enera are placed in the Myrioprramine ttroup in which 
the j^cmimoblasts bear cai*pospores characteristically in chains. All three 
<>:enej*a Jai^k ^rrowth from an apical cell, excejd in yonn**: sta<res, and inter¬ 
calary division of th<‘ primary cell row is ty])i<'al. 

A new and v'ery distiindive parasitic jrenus, Jjoranfliophifcus, is described 
below, distinjniished from the other jairasitic DelesscTiac'cae by its mode of 
growth from an ai)i(‘al cell, and by tlie absence of intercalary division of the 
j)rimary cell ro^\. Tin* divisions of the apical cell are not limited to yoimp: 
stajres, but continue throujrh the entire jrrowth of the thallus. Although this 
is not yet confirmed by studies of cyst()(*arjnc j)lants, from the evidence at 
hand Loranthophyens seems to be a dej^enerate member of the Mcmbra- 
noptera (Jroup of the Delesserieae in which fl) growth is from an apical 
cell, (2) tertiary cell-row initials do not rea<di tiie thallus marj::!!!, and (8) 
intercalary division of the primary cell row is absent. 

Loranthophycus Dawson, ^eii. Jiov. 

Thallus minutnlus, |)arasiticus, dilute roseus; partibus fertilibuse pulvino 
humili in lios])ite, lanceolatis, compressis, brevisti[)itatis, cellula apicali sine 
(iivisionibus cellularum iutercalarium in primario online crescentibus; 
cellula prima tertii ordiuis non in marline jmsita ; tetrasporaufiiis tripartiti.s, 
per totam frondem s])arsis; cystocarpiis antheridiisque noiidum visis. 

Plants minute, parasitic; fertile thalli pale ros<‘-c()lored, arising from a 
very Ioav, incous])icuous, cu.sliion-like point of union with the host, lanceolate, 
compresst^d, w ith a short s1i])e; growth from an a]>ica] cell which cuts off a 
thin, saucer-sha]>ed cell basally, this soon divuled by two inclined lateral 
w^alls to set off the initials of the primary (central) and secondary cell-rows; 
secondary (*ell-i*ow initial remainiii{»‘ at frond marLdn; tertiary cell-row 
initials not reaehinj? marj^in; lateral divisions to form ]>ericentral cells be- 
friiinin^ very near the a])ex; intercalary division of })rimary cell row’ absent; 
tetrasporan^ia tri])artite. borne abundantly throujibont the expanded part 
of the fertile thallus beneath the sTnall-eel1e<l surface layer; eystocar])s and 
anth eridia tinknown. 

I KyUn, H. 192*4. Studicn iiluM' die l)tdc»»<M*ia<‘ccn Luiids Paiv. Arsskr. H. At*d. 2. 
20: 1-111. 
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Loranthophycus callfornicus Dawson, sp. uov. (Fijics- 1--4.) Fz’ons brevi- 
stipitate, plerumqne sola e strato basilari pulviuato, cireiter 1 mm. alta; 
laminis lanoeolatis compressis, integris, simpJicibus aut bifurcatis, cireiter 
400 p latis, 200 p erassis; tetrasi>orangiis per totam froiidem sparsis, niaturi 
90-100 p diam,; eystooarpiis antheridiisque iioudiim visis. 

Fertile fronds usually arising singly from the basal cushion, about 1 inm. 
long, lanceolate, compressed, acute above, narrowed below to a short, thick 
stipe; blades entire, simple or commonly forked, sometimes 3-lobed, the seg¬ 
ments about 400 p broad, 200 p thick, of several layers of cells; surface cells 
16-20 p broad in surface view, forming an even epidermal layer; medullary 
cells 25-35 p in greatest diameter; tetrasporangia scattered throughout the 
expanded frond in the outer medulla beneath the epidermis; mature quaintets 
of tetraspores 90-100 p in diameter; cystocarps and antheridia unknown. 



Figs. 1-4. Loranthophycun cahformrus Thi^^soii. Fig. 1. A maturt*, tKratipoiU' 

plant. x60. Fig. 2. A mature, forked tetraaporic })laiit. v 50. Fig. 5. Median optical 
view of the growling apex showing apical cell, x 350. Fig. 4. ('iohh section of mature 
tefrasporie frond showing tetiasporanglal cjnities. x 100. 

Type: Parasitic on sterile fronds of an iindescribed delessei’iat'eoiis plant 
dredged from rocky bottom at a depth of 25 meters off Point Ijoma, San 
Diego County, California, March 10. 1944. Deposited in the Herbarium of 
the University of California.' 

Loranthophycus callfornicus has been noted in but a single collection in 
which tetrasporic plants alone occurred in great abundaiK'e. A study of 
cystocarpic plants, therefore, may be expected to demonstrate more precisely 
the relationships of this peculiar plant. 

Since most parasitic algae are limited to a single host and usually belong 
to the same family as does the host, the present inability to give siiecifie 
identity to the plant 4 ipon which Loranthophycus californicus gro\^s is not 
entirely satisfactory. It seems clearly delcKSseriaceous in structure, however, 
and vegetatively fits very nicely in the austral genus Platyclinia alongside 
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of P. Crozieri, The plant may, indeed, prove to be an undes<irxbed boreal 
f?enus closely related to PlatycHnia, For purposes of identification the fol¬ 
lowing brief characterization is given. 

Fronds erect, to 12 cm. high, membranous, rose-colored, attached firmly 
to rocks by means of a thin, adherent crust augmented by a few, short, clasp¬ 
ing stolons, expanded from a branched, subterete stipe 1.0~-1.5 cm. high; 
blades 3~4 from each main stipe, narrowly euneate for 1.5—2.0 cm. above the 
point of branching, then expanding abruptly into a thin, smooth, veinless, 
narrow ovate, membranous portion 3-4 cm. broad, this usually simple, but 
sometimes dividing above the middle into two broad lobes; margins irregu¬ 
larly shallowly lobed or simply undulate; membranous parts with an exter¬ 
nal layer of small, flattened, pigmented, squarish eells and several irregular, 
medullary layers of large, colorless, thiu-walled ceils. 

Aekuowle<lgment is due to Dr. Martin W. Johnson who collected the type 
specimens. 

ScRipps Institution 
La Jolla, (California 
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A NEW MONARDA (LABIATAE) AND A NEW CALOCARPUM 
(SAPOTACEAE) FROM MEXICO 

Charles Louis Gilly 

Prom oolloetions made in various parts of Mexi(*o duriiij? the year 1943, 
by members of a ^roup on leave of absence from or associated t\uth the New 
York Botanical Garden, the two entities below are selected as being: worthy 
of description. 

Monarda malloryi OiJly, sp. iiov. Herba perennis; (*au]e siniplici vel 
ramoso; foliis serratis, supra grlabris, snbtus strigrilloso-hirsutis ad veiias, e 
deltoideo-lanceolatis ad deltoideo-ovata; foliorum laiiiinis maximis 5.5-7.0 
cm. longris, 2.4-3.() cm. latis; calycibus 8-12 min. longfis, filabris, in ore dense 
hirsiitis; corolla rubra vel rubro-niagrenta, 23-34 mm. lon^a. ore 3-4 mm. 
Jalo; staminibns sub ore corollae 3—i mm. insertis. 

Perennial herbs to at least 1.2 m. tall; stems simple or branched, grlabrous 
to sparsely hirsute ])articularly on the angiles and at the nodes. Leaves del¬ 
toid-lanceolate to deltoid-ovate, serrate (the teeth 3 6 mm. apart), glabrous 
on the upper surface, glabrous beneath ex<*ept for sparse strigillose-hirsiitt* 
pubescence on the veins, the largest 5.5-7.0 em. long and 2.4-3.0 em. wide, 
broadest 6-10 mm, above the base, seareely more than one-half as long as the 
internodes which they subtend; median petioles 5-10 mm. long. Gloinerules 
of the inflorescence solitary at the apices of tlie main stem and bramdies 
(when these are present), 1.5-3.0 cm. in diameter exchnling the corollas; 
subtending bracts foliaceous, red-tinged or completely red on the upiier sur¬ 
face, pale green beneath, glabrous above and below except for the strigillose- 
hirsute veins below, deltoid-lanceolate to lanceolate-elliptic, sub-petiolate, the 
larger 2.5-4.0 em. long and 1.2-2.8 cm. Avide. (^alyces H-12 mm. long, gla¬ 
brous externally, the orifice densely iiirsute; calyx-teetli 1-1.5 mm. long, 
glabrous or minutely pubescent but not glandular. (\>r()llas crimson to crim¬ 
son-magenta, sparsely pubescent with crisp hairs, 2.3-3.4 cm. long, 3-4 mm 
broad at the throat, the constricted portion of the tube 8 14 mm. long. 
Stamens attached 3-4 mm. within corolla throat, exceeding the galea by 3-6 
mm.; filaments glabrous, 12^-15 min. long; anthers 3 mm. in lengtli. Style 
glabrous, exserted 3-8 mm. beyond the galea. 

Type: Mexico —Veracruz; near Piletas, July 14, 1943, Donald Dodds 105 
(NY). Probably also referable here are Purpns 6048, Plnnkctt s. w., and 
Leibmann 155HS, from the same general area, which have been doubtfully 
referred to M, Pringlei Pernald by MeGlintock aud Epling (Univ. C^dif. 
Publ. Bot. 20(2): 161. 1942). 

The species is named in honor of Dr. Lester Dewitt Mallory, Agricultural 
Attache of the IT. S. Embassy in Mexico (^ity, whose co-operative interest has 
been of utmost vaJuh in furthering recent collecting in Mexico. Although 
most dosely allied to Monarda pringlei Pernald of Nuevo Ledii and Coahuila, 
and exhibiting certain tendencies toward itf, barf let fii Staudley of Tarnaidi- 
pas, this entity—which should be an interesting garden subject AAherever it 
* can be grown—definitely merits specific recoguition, 

im 
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Calocarpum huastecanutn Uilly, sp* nov. Arbor lacticifera; foliis sub- 
eoriaceis, supra atroviridibus subtus pallido-viridibus, glabris praeter peti¬ 
oles et venules subtus iiennanenter brunueo-tomeutosos; laiuiiiis oblauc(K)- 
lat is vel anguste obovatis; floribus pedunculatis, fascieulatis vel solitariis; 
braetis floriferis lauceolatis ad lato-orbieularibus; perianthio Juteo-albo, 
lobis quadrato-elliptieis; antheris et perianlhii lobis subaequalibns; sta- 
minodiis staminodioruni filanieutis eonsimilibus; ovario in authesi conieo 
pubesceuti; fructu if^uoto. 

Tree with soft wood and milky sap to at least 30 m. in height and with 
stem to 1 m. in diameter. Leaves clustered at the apices of branches, sub- 
(‘oriaceouH, dark glossy green above, pale green beneath, glabrous except for 
the petiole and the veins beneath wliieh are densely ami persistently brown- 
tonientose; leaf-blades oblane(*oiate to narrowly obovate, acuminate at the 
a])ex, 20-35 cm. long and 4-7 cm. w^ide; petioles stout, terete, 2-5 cm. long. 
Flowers solitary in axils of leaves of the season and grouped in small clusters 
above the old leaf-scars, sliortly pedunculate, the stout peduncles 1-3 nmi. in 
length. Floral brads (which simulate aji imbrh'ated calyx) 5-8, minutely 
tomentose, yellowish-green with brown margins, entire, emargiuate or erose 
at the ajiiees, the outermost minute and lanceolate, the innermost broadly 
orbicular and to 4.5 min. long and 5 mm. wude. Perianth snbfleshy, 5-lohed, 
pale yellowish-white, 6-9 mm. in length and to 10 mm. in diameter at anthe- 
sis, the lobes si)reading, quadrate-elliptic, rounded to almost truncate at the 
apices, 3-4.5 mm. long and 2.5-3.5 mm. wide. Stamens 5, attached at the 
summit of the ])eriaiith-tuhe opposite the lobes, equaling or slightly exceed¬ 
ing them in length; anthers narrowly sagittate, 1-1.5 mm. long. Staminodes 
subfleshy, ten»te, acute, 1-2.5 mm. long, resembling the filaments of the 
stamens and attached between the lobes of the perianth. Ovary at anthesis 
2-3 mm. in diameter, conical, multi-ribbed, sJiort-pubeseent; style glabrous 
or sjiarsely minutely pubescent, apieally truncate, 3-5 mm. long. Fruit not 
definitely known; said by natives of the area to be ovoid-globose, blunt at 
the apex and about 12-15 cm. long. 

TYPE: WEXTca--San Luis Potosi: north of Taniazunchale at Km. 387 on 
the Laredo-Mexico Citv highway, July 14, lfl43, L. (rilhf ami II. ir. 
lii (NY). 

The s])eeifie name is based on the common native geographical designa¬ 
tion of tlie art*a towards the ^^estern margin of which the type was collected, 
Tiie s])ecies differs from the other known species of the genus in Central 
America and Mexico prineijially by the persistent ferrugineous pubesi*ence 
of the leaves, by details of the flower structure and, ]>ossibly, in the size and 
sha]>e of the fruit. 

Note: Since this paper was submitted for publication I have received a 
coiumuuieation from Dr. C. L. Lundell, of Southern Methodist Ihiiversity, 
who observed the tree—from whi<*h the type was obtaiimii—on November 6, 
1943. He writes; '*T]ie small ovoid fruits were scarcely more than two inches 
long.” Whether the fruits had at that time altHiiied their mature size is not 
definitely known. 

Mexico, D. P. 
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THE FERNS OF GILGIT, BALTISTAN, AND LADAK 

Ralph R. Stewart 

Most of the region eovered by this pai)er is north of the Tndus River and 
eomprises the northernmost part of the British Indian Empire. It is north of 
the main Himalayan chain; the chief mountains are the Karakorums. Renato 
Pampanini (1930) in La Flora del Caracorum lists only five ferns and two 
species of Equisetvm, I have visited parts of this region, and have obtained 
records of 25 additional ferns from this little known i)art of Central Asia. 

The Karakorum Mountains form a massive barrier with passes 18,000 feet 
or more in height, shutting off practically all intercourse between Kashmir 
and the territory to the north. In this region are the largest glaciers outside 
of the arctic and here is to be found Mt. Godwdn Austen, the second highest 
mountain in the world. 

Gilgit, or more correctly, the Gilgit Agency, i« jnst west of Baltistan and 
outside of Kashmir proper. The Gilgit Cantonment is a little less than olKK) 
feet in altitude and much lo\rer than the rest of the area, which is v(‘ry higli 
and extremely rugged. 

Ladak and Baltistan are the two chief divisions of the country to the north 
of the main range of the Himalayas in Kashmir State. They are both drained 
by the Indus and its tributaries. In the Flora of British India (Hooker 
1872-1896) this region is called Western Tibet. Baltistan used to be called 
Little Tibet. In this paper the Deosai region south of Skardii is included in 
Baltistan, and Dras as part of Ladak. 

The Indus at Skardu, the chief village in Baltistan, is about 7600 feet 
above sea level, while at Leh, the capital of Ladak, it flow^s at n,(K)0 feet 
The whole country is mountainoiis. There is very little ram; the average a1 
Leh is 2.7 inches a year. There is, however. mu(*h snow, which falls in the 
wdnter on the high mountains. There is little rain or snow in the main valleys 
It is not a good country for ferns and none of the ferns in tliis list is abun¬ 
dant except Cysiopteris fragdis. There are no real forests but in favorable 
places juniper forms trunks of good size without attaining much height. 

Little work has been done on the ferns of Kashmir and the territory to the 
west. In the Journal of Botany for 1896 C. W. Hope published a list of 27 
ferns which had been gathered by Gen. W. Gatnere on the Chitral Relief 
Expedition. Chitral is on the Afghan frontier southwest of (liJgit. His report 
includes a few ferns from lower levels. Most of the ferns here recorded grow’ 
at altitudes of from 8000 to 12000 feet, while a few’ grow’ even higher. They 
are chiefly temperate or alpine forms, except for Ceterach officinarum and 

600 
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Cheilarifhes persica, whioh are Mediterranean ferns prrowin" at the eastern 
extremity of their ranj»:e in the hot, dry, Indus valley. 

The most useful work for those interested in the ferns of North India is 
C. W. Hope’s Ferns of Northwestern India,’’ published in parts in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society from 1899 to 1904. Many 
of the records which follow are to be found in this work. 

Ill spite of the inaccessibility of the region it has been visited by a jrood 
many explorers, befrinninj*; with William Moorcroft in 1820. Pampaniui 
(1930) ^ives an ex<*ellent list of the visitors who collected plants, together 
with a bibliograiihy and an account of tlie routes followed. The only omission 
T notice is the failure to mention the name of J. E. Winterbottora in connec¬ 
tion witli file Tibetan Boundary Delimitation Commission of 1847-1848. 

Most of the s])ecimens mentioned are in the Debra Dun Herbarium of the 
Imperial P’orestry Research Institute in North India and in the Royal Bot¬ 
anic Cardens at Kew. Many of them are in the Cordon College Herbarium at 
Rawalpindi in North Punjab. 

I have omitted Equmtum diffusinn, which 1 reported from Ladak in 
1917, lor I now consider it to be E, arvense. According to Pampanini, Wal- 
lieli had a specimen of Ptd'is lonqifolia (vitfata), which Moorcroft gathered 
in Ladak. I suspect an error, for no one else seems to have found it above 
6r)(M) feet It grows farther down the Indus near Mt. Nanga Parbat in the hot 
zone. 


OPII RKUiOSSACEAE 


BOTHY(’mUM LUNARIA 
Falconer. 


(Ij.) Hw. Karakorum Mts., Clarke; W. Tibet, 
POLYPOniAC’EAE 


(’ystopteris fraoilis (L. ) Bernh. The only fern common throughout, 
from 7000 to 14000 feet. 

Dryoptekis BiiANPORDii (Hope) C. Chr. Baltistan, 12000-13000 feet, 
Duthii. Cited by Hope. 

Dkyoptkris odontoloma (Moore) V . (’hr (Jilgit, in 1847, 10000 feet, 
Winferhoitom. Cited by llojie. 

Dryopteris ramosa (Ho])e) (\ Chr. Dras Valley, 10000 feet, Duthie 
11677. 

Dryopteris bakbioeka (M<H>re) Kuntze. Mitsahoi, Ladak Road, 11000 
feet, Stewart 

1)ryoi»tehis Brenoniana (Wail.) O, Knntze. Ascent Mir Panzil Pass to 
the Deosai Plains, 120(K) feet, Stewart 1999 L 

Dryopteris Linnaeana C. Chr. Gilgit, Winferhoitom; near Parkutta, 
Indus Valley, Baltistan, 8000 feet, Stewart 20915. 

Dry’Opteris Levinoei (Clarke) (\ Chr. Gilgit, Herb. Dehra Dun. 

Polystkuipm Lonouitis (L.) Roth. Cilgit, Duthie. (Mted by Hope. 

Polyhtichum lacuienense (Hk.) Bedd. Cor, Cilgit, 15000 feet. Tanner. 

PoLYSTiPHT^M PRESConTANFM (Wall ) Moore. Sai, Cilgit, Tanner; 
Parkutta to Tolti, 8000 feet, Baltistan, Stewart 2092fi; Ohnnagund, Ladak, 
9000 feet, Stewart 21053. 
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PoLYSTiCHUM Thomsoni (Hook.) Bedd. Tarkiti, 8000 feet, Indus Valley 
and Sliyok Valiev, Baltistan, Thomson; Mir Paiizil Pass, 12000 feet, Sfemart 
20005. 

^ttiyrium: fiux-fbmina (1j.) Both. Ascent Mir J'anzil Pass, 12000 feet, 
Stewart 19945a. Approaches var. retvsa Clarke. 

ATilYRTcrM RiTPicojLA (Hope) 0. Chr. Near Bafificha, Indus Valley, 8500 
feet, near waterfall, Stewart 20980 (Det. Morton). 

Asplenium viride Huds. Giljrit, Tanner, (hies; MitsaJioi, Ladak Hoad, 
11000 feet, Stewart. 

Asplenium tric'Iiomanes 1j. Gilj^it, 5500 feet, Tanner; Satpnra Nullah, 
Baltistan, 10000-11000 feet, Ditfhie. Herb Dehra Dun. 

Asplenium septentrionai^ (L.) Hoffin. Gil»it, Herb. Dehra Dun. 
Asplenittm RUTA-Mi'RARiA L. Shiu^o Valley, Baltistaii, lOOOO-llOCK) feel, 
Dnfhie; Kangi Nullah, Ladak, 13500 feet, Koch 2828. 

AsPLENirJM FONTANrM (L.) Bemh. Gilgit, Tanner, (hl(s; Baltistan, 
10000-11000 feet, Duthtc; 7600 feet, Wintrr/mttom. 

AspiiENiUM VARTANS Ilook. & Grev. Near Skardu, Baltistan, Thomson; 
near Bagicha, Indus Valiev, Baltistan, 8500 feet, Sft wai f 21002. 

Cryptooramma Brunoniana Wall. Aseent Mir Panzil Pass to Deosai, 
13000 feet, Stewart J9986. 

Cryi'TOGRamma Stel»leri (Ginel.) Prantl. Karakorum Mts. 12500 feet, 
Clarke; Ohunagund, Ladak, 9500 feet, Si(war( 21059. 

Cetekaoh ofpioinarttm DC. Gilgit, 8000 feet, T(inn(t\ Herb. Delira Dun. 
Cheilanthes PERSK^A (Bor.v) Mett. Gilgit, 7000 feet, Tannn ; Skardu. 
Baltistan, 8000 feet, Stewart 20428; Above Kuru, Sbyok Vallex, Sh wart 
20860 and Kiris 20891. 

CHEiiiANTiiEs Dauiousiae Ilook. Near Bagicba, Baltistan, 8500 feel, 
Stewart 20961, 21003. 

Aoiantum pApiLLiTs- veneris L. Kaiigi Nullah, Ijadak, 12500 le(‘t, Ko(h 
2821; Kuru to Kiris, Hliyok Valley, 8000 feet, Stewart. 

Pteridrtm AQTULiNrM (L.) Kuliu. (filgit, Cil(s. Herb. Dehra Dun 
PoEYPomrM (LATiiRATrM (larke. DuthO, Herb. Debra Dun. 

EQUISETACEAL 

Equisetum arvenseL. Khalotse to Ijaiuayuru, Jjadak, 9500 feet, Sh warl 
438a ; Shinisa Kharbu, Ladak, Dt Terra and Hutchinson, Herb. New York; 
liras Valley, Osmaston, Herb. Dehra Dun. 

Equihetitm RAMOSissiMTJM Desf. (kmmion in Baltistan and Ladak. 

LYCOTODIAC’EAE 

Lycopodium Sei^aoc L, Gilgit, 12000 feet; Bnrzil Pass, near Deosai, 
Koelz 9410. 

Gordon College 
Rawalpindi, India 
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hr 111 
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and bactericidal properties of antibiotic 
substances, with special reference to 
plant-pathogenic bacteria 107 
Buried soils, Pollen analysis of 11 

Cain, Stanley A,, Follen analysis of some 
buried soils, Spartanburg County, South 
Carolina 11 

Calliergon p^eudostraminevm 216, 217 
Oalocarpum huastecantim 659 
CavifUia japonica, Structure and develop¬ 
ment of sclereids in the petiole of, 302- 
325; reticulata 303, 307; samngua 324; 
Htncnsis 303, 307 

Camp, W. H., Another new name in For- 
cinwm 179; A preliminary consideration 
of the biosystematy of Ojcycoccm^ 426 
Camp, W. H., George M. Harrow, H. E. 
Fischer and Haig Bermen, Chronjosomc 
numl>er« in Vacctntum and ieluted groups 
498 

CapparU spinosa 579 

Carvalho, Aloides and M, M. Rhoades, 
The function and structure of the paren¬ 
chyma sheath plastids of the maize leaf 
335 

Carya alba 28; cordtformis 51; yUihra 28; 

ovata 54, 70; pallida 28 
Castanca dentala 28, 30, 34, 39; pumtla 28 
Ceanothus amencana 28, 34, 38 
Ccltit> ooctdcnlaiist 52, 54 
CeratO’Lcjeunea variabih,\ var. aubsi rrata 
637 

Ceratolc}cunea, Sporelings and vegetative 
reproduction in 638; Two iiomenclatuial 
changes in 637; bmu/urn,s 643, 645; 
caducifoha 648, 651-654; cornuta 651, 
052; clypeata 653; cvbcnms 644, 645, 
651, 652; flabelUformc 637, 642; llagelli- 
formis 637, 643, 649, 650; graiidibracteo- 
lata 637, 644, 645; guianrnMs 640, 
646, 647, 651-654; malleigern 640, 641, 
653, 654; maritima 644, 645, 649, 650; 
megalophym 644, 645; patentimma 651, 
652; phimula 641, 642; rubigmom 644, 
646; spinosa 639, 641, 642, 649, 650; var. 
flagelliformiH 637; mbserrata 637 
Ceratoma siliqua 583 

Cerciit, The genus in China 419 ; canadensis 
34, 40, 419; chtnensts 419-425; chingii 
419-422, 424; ehnniana 419-422; glabra 
423, 424; japoniea 423} occidentalis 419; 
pauciflOra 419-422, 425; racimosa 419- 
422, 424; Hiluiuastrum 419 
Ceferach officinarum^^QO, 662 
Chaetomin 311-120 


Chamaeeyparis lawsoniana 629 
CheilanthcH dalhomme 662; pcrsica 661, 
662 

Chieoria intabus 573 
Chmophila macutata 29, 30, 35, 38, 39 
Chin, T. C. and C. S. Chwanq, Cytogenetic 
studies of hybrids with ^*Makha^’ vrheat 
356 

Chionanihus virginiea 34, 40 
Chromosome number, megnsporogenesis, and 
development of embryo-sac of Chntonm 
529 

niroinosoine numbeis in Vacctnium and le 
lated groups 498 

Chrysomphalus ohscurus 600, 602, 617 
Chrysopsis graminifolia 39; ^ar. aspira 29, 
3i), 35, 38 

Chwang, C. K. and T. C. Chin, (Vtogenetic 
studies of hybrids with “Makha” wheat 
356 

Cimietfuga racemosa 35, 36, 39 
Circara WifoVia 35 

Cladochytnuw crassum 377; hiiaJnuim 377, 
387 

('lavacin 111-120 

(lavfceps mierovt phala 611-()13, 615, 616; 

purpurea 611-<)13, 615, 616 
Chntonm^ Cliromosome miinbej, megas])Oio 
genesis, and development of emhi\osac 
of 529-585; andrfwsiana 529-535; 60/7 
529-535; umhtUulaia 529-535; uni 
floia 529-535 

Vltiocybi aggr(gafa 406 ; aJfjandn 406 , 
407; atrialba 40S; avdlnncuiWa 407, 
408; brumahs 401; clavipfs 4(t8; dirouj 
400; dilopoda 403; ccfypa 405; llavls- 
Sima 399, 400; fumosa 406; glutinlceps 
400, 401; gomphldioides 40], 402; nnsto^ 
tomentosa 407; harpcri 407; hypunnim 
405; incihs 402; inornaia 404, 408; isa~ 
hfUo 405; mlchiganensis 402, 403; 
mortvosa 403; nibidaris 406, 407; ohso- 
Icta 401, 405; itpuirm 402; piperata 403, 
404; plaluphylla 400, 406; sinopicus 
402; nubaluiacia 405; suhiniirsa 405; 
SUblUtea 404, 405; sulphurta 400; iMi s 
a ns 403; virgata 405 
Closinduun wilchii 109 
Cnidoscolus acomtifoha 468, 470, 471; 
avrandrus 463, 473; adfvophduH 471, 
473; albomaculata 472; angusitdens 472; 
appendiculata 472; balmnus 472; bdla- 
tar 464, 473; ealycxdatus 470, 472; cam- 
panulatus 472; chayamansa 466-468, 
472; cnicodendron 471, 472; cordifolius 
472; fra grans 465, 472; hanwsus 462, 
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463, 473; haderhamiH 473; herhaocuji 471, 
473; horriduH 473; hypolvucm 473; in- 
ermiflorm 406, 472; infeatm 473; hunthi- 
anuH 466, 470, 472; leuconeurus 473; 
loasoiden 473; lohaius 464, 473; loefgtenii 
471, 473; longipedunculaim 472; longipes 
472; maculatuff 472; maracayenmn 473; 
marcgravii 471, 473; matom 464, 473; 
mtchauTfi 473; mnltilobvH 465, 472; 
napnefohuH 472; nrgletiun 472; ohtusi- 
fohns 473; oUgattdrns 465, 471, 472; 
OHieocarpufi 473; pahnafus 472; palmeri 
472; pauciHlammeuH 472; peruvianus 
473; phylUivanihaa 473; platyandrus 

464, 473; polyanfhua 472; pringlei 472; 
pubcseens 472, 473; quercifoliua 464, 
473; quinquelohaim 465, 470, 472; 
quinquvlohuH 473; rangel 464, 473; ri* 
pandus 464, 473; rotuxuUfolius 466, 470, 
472; HcmdaiuH 473; shrerei 472; souzae 
468, 473; strmu}osu.s 473; Hubinfeger 
473; ^^stmnamin.siit 473; lenutfohuH 471, 
473; tepiquensis 466, 472; i<dr<xvycluH 
473; tf.ranuM 471, 473; tubnloHua 465, 
472; itUi 473; ur^ns 468, 470, 471, 473; 
uni^grru.s t/O, 473; nfifohu^ 471-473 

Coifocharff (icutaia 507, 5(^8, 510 
Volf HH atropurpHTt^UH 406; bhniut 497 
Colhfbui badnalba 397, 399; balcerensis 
395; collifbuformKs 397; confluents 397; 
cyhmiroHpora 397, 398; diniorta 398; 
fxlnhcrant, 398, 399; fuMpos 396, 398, 
399; banolonim 397; lannpat 396, 398; 
lartpfs 398; niucnluta 397; orcgonevtOH 
397; prolua 397; subsulcatipes 396, 
397; jylophila 395 

U(>inj)<Mrati\t* slrueturo of green leave<» of 
oiieiitiil tobaci'O at different levels on the 
stalk ill relation to their quality upon 
euring 512 

Comptonia pcngrina 28, 30 

Cordycf pis agancifornua 611,613, 615, 616; 

inditaria 611, 613, 615, 616 
Coreopsis major 29, 35, 38 
Cornns^ Floral anatomy of some species of 
270; alsophda 277,'281, 282, 289, 292, 
294, 295, 298, 299; alUnufolm 277, 286, 
289, 291, 293-295, 298, 300; amomum 
277, 283, 289, 292, 295, 298, 299; aspirh 
foha 288; braehypoda 277, 281-283, 288, 
291, 292, 294, 295, 298, 299; canadensis 
277, 281-284, 291-295, 298, 299; eiret- 
nata 289; conlroversa 277, 281-283, 285, 
287, 293-295, 298, 299; drummondi 277, 
283, 287, 288, 291, 292, 294, 295, 298, 
299; flortda 34, 38, 277, 279-283, 291, 


292, 294, 296, 298, 299; glabrata 277, 
283, 288, 289, 291, 292, 294, 295, 298, 
299; macrophylla 288; mas 277, 280-284, 
287-289, 291, 292, 295, 298, 299; oblonga 
277, 286, 287, 291, 292, 298, 299; panien- 
fata 288; raeemosa 277, 281-283, 288, 
292, 294, 295, 298, 299; rngosa 277, 281, 
282, 291-294, 298, 299; sfolomfera 277, 
281-283, 291-294, 298, 299; stricta 277, 
281-283, 289, 292, 294, 295, 298, 299; 
sueeiea 277, 281-285, 291-296, 298, 299 
Creoneeiria pnrpnrea 614, 616 
Crocus sativus 582 

CaoNQriST, Arthur, Studies in the Hima- 
rubaeciie—^11. The genus Simaruba 226 
Crgptogramma brunoniana 662; sleUfri 662 
Cryptospora aneta 371 
Cysfopteris fragihs 6<)0, 661 
Cytisns scopnrins 577 

('ytogenetic studies of hybrids with 
* * Makha ’ ’ wheat 356 
('ytological effects of benzene vapor 620 

Darrow, George M., \V. H. Uvmp, II. K. 
Fiisuher and Haig Dermen, ('hromosome 
luiinbers in Vaecininm and related groups 
498 

Datura stramonium 144, J50, 151 
Dawson, Elmer Yale, A new parasitic 
red alga from Southern California 655 
Dmnstafdtia pnnctdobnta 36 
Dermen, Haig, Gkorge M. 1)arro\\, W. H. 
C\Mi» and 11. E. Fisi’HKR, Chromosome 
numbers in Vaccintum and related groups 
498 

Desehampsia /ff.rao.su, 30, 36 
Dionata mnscipida 596 
Dioscorea glauca 31, 35, 39 
Diospyros virginiana 28, 31, 34, 38 
Diseussion of the ochuaceous genus Flfury- 
dora A. C’he\. and the allied geiieia of 
the liuxemburgii ae 175 
Dodge, li. O. and Anita Appel, Hreeding 
Kf nrospora from aboited asci 199 
Voodui cor data 96 

Drepanocladus aduncus 212-215, 218, 222; 
\ar. capillifolius 214, 219, 221; var. 
knci/fli 217, 221; var. iypicns 221; apicn- 
fat ns 218; baduis 212-215, 218; brevi- 
folins 212-215, 218, 219; fxannntains 
212-216, 218-222; var. roiof 214, 222; 
var. typicns 222; ffuitans 212-222; var. 
btrggrcnw 214; mtcrnifdins 225; knciflii 
208, 212, 213; lycopodioidf s 212-215, 
218-220; aunnisofcnsis 218; rcvolvcns 
212-215, 218-220, 223-225; scorpiotdcs 
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216; uncimtiti< 211-213, 218, 219, 223- 
225; var. $nhulace\is 212, 225; var. sym- 
mtrietfs 216, 220; var. typims 225; 
remivamit 212-215, 218-220 
fJroHera in eastern North America 166; 
amerieana 173; avgfica 166-173; brevi- 
folia 167, 170, 171, 173, 174; fl major 
174; capiUaris 167, 170, 171, 173, 174; 
fiiiformis 167, 170, 171, 173; var. traeyi 
167, 170, 172; Var. typica 171, 172; 
foUom 173; infermidia 166-171, 373; 
p corymbosa 173; y amcricuna 173; f. 
vorymbosa 173; limarU 167, 171-173; 
longifolia 166-170, 172, 174; minor 174; 
rotnndifolia 166-168, 170-173; var. cnpil- 
laris 174; var. comosa 172; septentri- 
oHahs 172; tenuifolia 171; iraryi 172 
Dryopferis harbiyrra 661; blandfordii 661; 
hrunoniana 661; It ('.rayon opt era 35; 

Inpinyei 661; hnmu'arta 661; marytnalttt 
36; odonioloma 661; ramosa 661; tn- 
foliatum 93-97 

Dwyjsr, John I)., A discusHion of the 
ochnac<H)ii8 genua Fhurydora A. Chev. 
and the allied gen(*ra of tlie huxeiu- 
burgieae J75 

Effect of different concentrutioiia of syn¬ 
thetic auxins on decapitated anuflomu* 
stems 549 

Kulkk, Frank E., Home atatiatiea of Ac/tras 
zapoia leavea, British llcmduraa 235 
El ('pliant op ua toini'H tonus 36 
Elodva canadensis 339 
EptMoe bambiisae 611-613, 615, 616; 

fyphiiiu 613, 615-617 
Epiyara repenn 28, 30, 34 
EriiiNG, Fvrl, Hupplcinentary notes on 
American J-»abiatao— fJl 484 
Kiiutnctum arrevnr 661, 662; dtjfnHim 661 ; 

rnmoninstmtim 662 
E riff cron racemonus 35 ' 

Eriope angustlfolia 494; ftlifoHa 495; 

1('ucrt0tdes 495; trichopes 495 
Eryniphc ff ram inis tritici. Influence of light 
on the infection of wheat by 134-142 
Escherichia coli 109, 111, 115, 119 
EUipatorium album 36 
Euphorbia corollata 29, 31, 35, 36 

Fttffraca anrtculala 311, 318 
Fag us grandifoJta 69 

Fahkett, Norman (\, Jumperus virghtiana, 
J. horuontalis and J, scoptdorurn —1. The 
siwcific characters 410; II. Hybrid 
swarms of «7. virgtniana and J, svopu- 
lor urn 475 


Fern prothallia, Peculiar 93-97 
Ferns of Hilgit, Haltistan, and Ladak 600 
Fischer, H, E., George M. Darrow, W. H. 
Gamp and Haig Her men, (Miromosomc 
numbers in Vaccininm and related groups 
498 

Flavicin 111, 112 
Flcurydora 175-178 

Floral anatomy of some species of Corn us 
278 

Foster, Adriani^e H., Htructure and devel¬ 
opment of sclereids in the ])etiol(* of 
Camdlia japoniea L. 302 
Fra gar id virgin iana 36, 39 
Frajrinus amvricana 3-1; billmori ana 34; 

lanciolaia 52, 54, 65, 67 
Frulinnia asagrayana 653 
Fclford, Makgakkt, Hporelings and vege 
tative r(‘productiou in the genus (Ura 
tolcjrunta 638; Studies on American He 
paticac*— V, Two noineiiclatural changes 
in Ccralolcjcunca 637 
Ftti.LING, P.'DMCNiJ H., 'riiomas .jeff<*raon. 
Ilia interest in ]>lant life as r(\ealed in 
his writings—I 563 
Fnmigacin 111-126 

Function and structure of th(‘ ])areneh\fiia 
sheath plastjds of the maize leaf 335 
Further pollen studi(‘s of p(‘at boga on tin* 
Pacifie coasts of Oregon and Washington 
627 

(ialiU’ aphiflla 28, 3(i, 40 
(iaulthcna shallon 628 
(raylus.sacia harcala 28, .30, 3»9 
Genus Cmdoscolus; generic limits and 
intragencric groups 457 
G('um virfdnianum 36 
Gilgit, Ferns of 6(>0 
GtUema trifoUata 2t>, 31, 36 
GiUA", C’haklks Lons, A nen Monardu 
(lijibiatae) and a nen Calocarpnm 
(Hapotaceae) from Mexico 6.58 
Gomphidtus oregovensis 391 
Goodyrra pubf scens 31, 36 
Gymnocladus dioica 52 

Jfama melts virgin tana 28, 36, 38, 39 
Hanken, Henry P., Further pollen 8tudit‘H 
of y)eat bogs on the Pacific coast of Ore¬ 
gon and Washington 627 
Hedeoma costaltm 488; dnnttmondx 488 
Iledysarum coronarium 586 
Jlcimia salicifolta 165 
IlelianiliUH annutis 549-553; atroruhens 36 
Hepaticae, Htudiea in American 637 
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TTkhvey, Annette and Willi\M J. Rob¬ 
bins, Rc'«j)onst» of VythiomorpUa fjona- 
podifiihs to manganese 258 
Hetei'okarvosis in PvnicdUim uolafum 307 
Jleuchrra amerteana 39; parv)fiora var. 
fypica 31 

Uieracium rt^nosum 29, 31, 35, 38, 39 
Ifouftfonia frnuifolia 29, 31, 35, 38, 39 
Iloya carnosa 318 
llugma eryihrocarpa 433 
Hydrangea arborencenff 34, 38 
Hyoryamus niger 350 
Ilypnum adunemn 207-209; hadlum 208; 
rossoiu 208; r.ranfndafain 207, 208; flui- 
Ians 207-209; hamifyUnm 208; inier- 
mulium 208; km iff ii 208; lycopodtouhs 
207, 208; moU ndoanum 208; paradoxum 
207; ps( ndostramim nin 208; revoh'ins 
207-209; nparuun 207; rota^ 208; 
srorpioidis 207, 208; sendinen 208; 
sferfodon 207; itncuiafnm 207, 208; 
V( nn(*osum 208 

flupoerea gtUiiinosa Oil- 014, 010 
//ypomycf s (UiranfUKs 014, 010; ipotuoioi 
Oil, 012; rosrnus 012, 014; solatu f. 
eneurbitae 371, 012; thiryavHs 015 
Hypopd-yn anurirava 29, 30 
f/ypoxis hirsntn 29, 30, 39 
/fyptis atrttnibf'Hs 490; emifirla 490; dda- 
tala 490; \nt<rm(dui 490; lautanat folia 
490; microsphaera 495; mhila 495; 
pidegwidts 490; ncnrvala 490; saran 
fianim 490; seandnis 495; simiala 490; 
tinnnafa 490; vilis 490 

Jh,i aqmfoUuw 577; montana 28, 30, 30; 
opaca 39 

fm pa tuns bi flora 35 

to American hotatiical literatuie 99. 
179, 328, 445, 555, 003 
Ijitluoiice of light on the infection of nheat 
hy the }>ov\(ierv mildew Krysiphe granii 
nis Inltcf 134 

lnlj(‘ritance of certain (*haract<‘r» in a cross 
of two American s]n‘ci(‘s of iMetnra 347 
Inoeybr giophylla 391, 401 
Interesting North American agarics 390 
Ins^ Relative grovth of Hower parts of two 
species of 122; fidva 122-133; hvxagona 
var. giganlUHti ndea 122-133; rerifia 29, 
30, 35 

Isnardia alata 100; al term folia 158; fl 
sahrifolia 158; y nm flora 158; arrnala 
150; auraniiaca 158; eapitaia 159; 
vyUndriea 104; hastata 104; hirsuta 
159; var. pirniollis 157; hirtiUa 157; 


lancfolata 159; linearis 103; Uni folia 
162; inicrocarpa 101; woUis 159; pains- 
Iris 155; pcdiinciilosa 150; pilosa 159; 
polycarpa 100; ramosior 105; spatindala 
155; sphaerocarpa 160; sineta 103; sub- 
hastata 105; stiffrutieosa 159; rirgala 
157 

Jatropha aculeatissima 473; basiarantfin 
472; curras 457-459; deuiziiflora 472; 
diaeantha 472, 473; gossypifoUa 457- 
459; hamosa 404; herbacea 458, 459, 
474; jaennisis 405,472; jvrgenseni 472; 
Ufbmanni 460, 405, 472; Ibfgreni 461; 
manihot 458; moluccana 458; mvltifida 
457; obtusifoUa 463; octandra 473; 
papaya 472; pdtala 464; piruviana 472; 
phyllacanfha 463, 464; platyandra 464; 
pyrophorn 465, 470, 472; quinqudoha 
472; rangel 464; rtgina 403, 473; ro 
lundtfolia 406; sdloicianus 473; tenin- 
folia 401; tubulosa 400, 405; urens 458, 
459; var. braehidoha 471; var. inermis 
400, 407; \ar. maregravii 471; var. 
negUrta 471 : var. osteoearpa 471 ; 
iiniigira 401 ; vitifnha 471, 472 

3(‘flVrson, Thomas. His interest in plant hfo 
ah revealed in h\^^ writings—I 503 

♦Io\Ks, <"L\i)K H., Studies in Ohio Oor- 
istics—nr. Vegetation (d* Ohio prairies 
.530 

tfoNEs, K. Felton and Fklderick A. WOLf’, 
(5imparati\e structure of green leaves of 
oriental tobacco at dilf(‘rent levels on the 
stalk ill relation to their qiialit\ ni>oii 
curing 512 

Juglans mgra 34, .19, 40, 52, 54; parrari 
590 

Jiiniperiis virgimana, »/. hori:rontaUs and 
J. seopiilorvm —I. The specitic characters 
4)0; II. Hybrid swarms of J. virginiana 
and »/. seopiiloru III 475; horizontalis 410- 
418, 47.5; lurayana 410; sabina 410; 
seopiiloriim 4D>—418, 475-483; silivicola 
410; standhyi 484; luginuiiia 30, 410- 
418, 475-48.'l; \ar. erdtra 412; f. hi r 
mi rat 412 

Jussia<a brack ifcar pa 164; earyopliylUa 
152; di eiirri ns 101; t n eta 152; incUnata 
704; leptocarpa var. angustissima 104; 
linifolia 152; nirvosa 104; peduncularis 
165; pd'iiviana 164; repens var. peplo 
id(8 164, 105; suffruixcom var. hgiistn- 
folia 104, 105; urngiuiyensis 304 

Kahnia lafifoUa 27, 28, 30, 32, 34, 37, 38, 
39, 42, 45; poUfolia 62S 
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KahlikOi Job^st 3 ., Brazilian chytrlde—T, 
Species of Kowaksow^hieUa 874 
Kavai^aBB, Fwcdbrick and W. J. Robbins, 
Temperature^ thiamine, and growth of 
Phycomyees 1 

KEhLY, Sally, Effect of different concen¬ 
trations of synthetic auxins on dwapi 
tated sunflower stems 549 

Labiatae, Supplementary notes on Ameri 
can 484 

LaHohaciUus arahtnosuH 440; casei 439 
Lactiica, Inheritance of certain characters 
in a cross of two American species of 
347; canadefisis 347-355; grammfolia 
347-355; mttva 347 
Ladok, Ferns of 660 
Leihm rolumbiannm 628 
Lejeunea flabelhforme 637 
Lcpeohinta hvllafa 486; rattleseenft 486: 
hvmilta 486; meyeni 487; radula 487; 
sagittata 487; mlvmefolta 486; veMten 
Jam 487 

Lepiofttra medieiana Borzi 507-511; obo- 
vata 507, 510 

Levcothoe recurva 30, 33, 39, 40 
Li, Ilri Lin, Taxonomy and distribution of 
the genus Cercts in China 419 
Lilium earohnmnvm 36 
Liriodendron iuhpxfera 28, 33, 34, 45, 69 
Listetella monocytogenea 109 
lAterature, Index to American botanical 
99, 179, 328, 445, 555, 663 
Lobelia spieata 36 
Loll urn perenne 144-151 
IvONG, Alk’e L. and W. Gordon Whalfy, 
The behavior of excised roots of heterotic 
hybrids and their inbred parents in cul 
ture 267 

Loomis, W. hi and A. L. McComb, Bub 
climax prairie 46 * 

I«orantliophycus 655; califomicus 65(> 
Ludu'tgia, the American species of 152- 
165; alaia 164,160; altermfolia 152,154, 
158, 164, 165; var. linearifoha 158; var, 
pubettcens 159; vai. typica 158; angvsti 
folia 163, 164; p rtWiOHimirm 158; arcu 
ata 153, 156; auranUaea 158; bertonn 
164; brachyearpa 164; brevxpes 153, 156, 
167; capttata 159; var. pnbens 159; 
elaveliina var. grandt flora 164; var. 
peploidett 164; 161; curiuhii 

155, ji62; eyhndnea 164; p brachyearpa 
164; diffiim var, eahforntea 164; foltona 
164; ffkutdOom ih, 161, 163, 164; var. 
toxxisyi 164; var. typica 164; Jm^fata 


164; heierophylla 164; himita 157, 159; 
hirfa 164; hirtella 154, 157; hondnrenmn 
164; mchnaia U14; jvncea 164; juitstae- 
aides 152, 153, 164; laeuhtris 153, 156, 
157; f. aqualiha 156; laneeolafa 154, 
159; Imearu 155, 163; var. puberula 
163; var. typica 163; Imifolia 155, 162; 
Mfa 164; maeroearpa 158; maiiUma 
154, 158; mieiocarpa 154, 158; molhs 
l.>9; mtnuh 153, 165; var. rolundata 
156; vai. stipitaia 156; var. typica 156; 
ooearpa 165; ovalih 152; palustriH 152, 
153, 155, 156, 165; var. ameiicana 155, 
165; vai. hehmanni 165; var. uana 155, 
165; var. pact flea 155; vai. ts^pica 
155; parnflora 152; peduneularih 105; 

dunentom 156; pm nnis ] 52, 153; 
pilom 154, 157, 159; polycarpa 154, 160; 
pruinosa 165, ramosissima 158, 165; 
ramuloisa 165; rudts 159, 165; sagtaiana 
165; mlicifoha 158; scabnuM'ula 165; 
simpsoni 1,54, 161; ftimulata 160; spafhu 
lata 153, 155; sjinthuhfoha 154, 162; 
Hfihaerocarpa 154, 160, 161; var. dcamii 
161; vai. fungnis 161; var. maeioeatpa 
161; lai. iypiea 161, stneta 155, 163; 
svffi utieosa 154, 159; suaitziana 165; 
iipioana 165; iubtrosn 165; verticUlata 
1.53, 157; viiguta 154, 157, 164, 165 
Ludmgianiha aicuala 1.56, bifiipen 156 
Luff a cyhndriea 319 

LirrcKELL, E. S., The iiioi pliology of 
S2)honof^filh( auranincola (B. & Bi ) 
Fetch 599 
Lu::ula cchinala 36 

Lyeopf rsieum^ Morphologv of 77-91; fscu 
tfntum 267-275; piinjuuelhfolia 268 
Lycopodium sflaqo 662 
Lyonia ligusiriria 28, 30, 36 
Lyfiichitinn aiurricantim 628 

Macinphomrna phascoh 372 
Magnolia acuminata 69 
Mai/e, Farenehyina sheath plastids in 33.5- 
346 

ManganeHe, Response of Pyihiomoipha 
gonapodyuL s to 258 
Mandkara zapotiUa 235 
MaroMnnuH onadts 398 
MarUa higonifoha 296 
McComb, a, L. and W. E. Loomis, Hub 
climax prairie 46 

McVaitoh, Rogkrs, The genus CnidoHcolun • 
generic limits and mtiagcnenc groui»s 
457 
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McVeigh, Tlda, 0<?(*urrciK*e nnd distribu¬ 
tion of thiamine, rilmflavin, and niacin 
ill Avt'na seedlings 438 
MicHAi’D, Virginia, Morphology of the rice 
spikelet 624 

Microcfm coccophtla 599 
Mwihostacluftf mollu 486; ftriom 486; 

apicata 486; iomentosa 486 
Monarda auMromovlana 488; hartleitu 
658; malloryi 658; pringlei 658 
Movsfrra lennea 331 

Morphological observations on the tomato 
])lnnt 77 

Mor])hology of Sphot^rosiilbe auraniucola 
(H. 6i Hr.) Petch 599 
Morjihology of tlie rice spikelet 624 
MoruH rubra 34, 38, 40 
Mtnz, PHiLii* A., Studies in Onagraceae— 
XIII. The American sjiecies of Ludwtgia 
152 

Myeena airoathouies 391 ; clartcuhtnu .391 ; 

(hgOiUiula 392; iatviyafa 392 
M\eks, W. M., The randomness of chroino 
some distribution at anaphase I in auto 
triploid Ijdium purmne L, 144 
My nun yaU 628 

Xtcfna aurauiicohi 599; yalhyntn 611, 
613, 614, 616, 617; ipomonie 611, 614, 
616; ribis 611, 614, 615, 616 
\( uro,s 2 K>ra, Breeding from aborted asci 
199; rras.Mi 202; i>it<tphiUi 199; tdra 
*\pci mn 199-206 
Niacin 438-444 

Nowakowskiella elegans 374, 379, 388; 
flonnoia 374, 375, 379-381; f ndoyt na 
384, 388; granulata 374, 376-378; pro 
fu.sa 374, 382, 383; roam.so 374, 384-387 
Xinuftho^authus f)olu.\t palu.s (i28 
.VI/.S.SU .syluiiua 27, 28, 30, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
44, 45, 69 

Occuiience ami distribution <»f thiamine, 
nbotlaviii, and niaein in Jrtun soedlingv 
438 

Oniothaa Irutivosa 36 

Ohio prairies, List of species characteristic 
of 538-547 

Onobryefitu nvmifolia 578 
OovaYfion tornlosum 165 
() 0 >>TiNG, H. 3, and Rioi^ M. Wilma ms, 
3'he vegetation of Pilot Mountain, North 
(’arolimi; a community analysis 23 
mutico 591 ; satwa 624-626 
Oumunda uinuamomua 29, 30, 35 
().ra1ifi vuropava var. butthU 36 
Oxyvovvmdutt t ryihrocarpus 433 
Oryuoucuu, A pieliminary consideration of 


the biosystematy of 426-436; eryihro- 
carpus 433; macrocarpus 426-436, 503, 
505; microcarpus 426-436, 503; ovali- 
folia 426, 429, 503, 505; qvadrxpctalus 
426-436, 503, 505; var. microphyllns 
426, 431 

Oxy den drum arborcum 28, 30, 34, 37-39, 
44, 45 

Paronychia aryyrocoma 31 

Parthenium inicgrifolium 36 

Partinnocissus quinquefolia 34, 38, 40, 45 

Paxdlus griseo-tomcjitosus 407 

PtcViella laicniia 611, 613-615 

Peculiar fern protluillin 93 

Penicillin 108-119 

Penicillium chrysogenum 109; crusiaceum 
370; lutcum 371; nofatum 109, 111, 367- 
372; vcrmiculatum 370 
Prsizilla lythrac 204 
Phorndendron fiarcsccns 29, 36 
Phryma Uptostachya 35 
Phycomyct Temperature, thiamine, and 
growth of 1-10; blakt nlfeauus 1, 258, 
264, 266 

Phiftolacca amcricami 35 
f*hutomonas camptsiris 115, 116; glycDua 
115. 116; miclngaiuusis 115, 116; phase 
*fli 115-117; pruni 115, 116; solanace- 
arum 115, 116; sttwarhi 115, 116; 
synngae 115, 116; fume facie ns H5-119 
Phyiophthora cinnamomae 8-10 
Pice a abte\s 65; sitcfuubis 629, 631, 633 
Picrasma (xciUei 234 
Pirns floribuuda 30, 33, 37, 40 
Pilot Mountain, North Carolina. Vegetation 
of 23 

Pin us hanksiana 15, 18, 21, 65; canbhani 
15; conteiriei 629, 631, 633; te'hiuata 28, 
34, 38; me/niicola 630; poutle rosa 392; 
pungt ns 28, 30, 37; iigida 27, 28, 30, 34, 
37-39, 45; sire»bu,s 36; virginuina 28, 34, 
37, 38, 45 

Planiatfo lance olala 36, 39 
Platye'litna crozu n 657 
/Vf uropogon sabinii 248 
Plcuiotus sulf ureoieles 100 
Poa prate nsis 53, 54, 62 
Podophyllum peltaium 36 
Pollen analysis of some buried soils, Hjiar- 
tauburg C'omity, South (MroUna 11 
Pollen studies of jieat bugs on the Pacific 
coast of Oregon and Washington 627 
PoLCNiv, Nk'HOLas, Supplementary notes 
on arctic and boreal sjiecies in Henson 
**North American Kammculi’' 246 
Peilycodium slamnnum 28, 29, 34, 503 
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Polygonalvm bifiorum 29j 31, 36 
Polymnia eanndmmit 37; nvvddlia 37 
Polypodivw elatkratHm 662; irioidea 06; 

polypodioides 36; mryin Uinum 29^ 31, 36 
Polyfttiehum (j^ottlichoides 29, 30, 35, 37, 
39; htcheneme 661; lortchlti^ 661; pres- 
coitianum 661; thoimoni 662 
Polystiyma rubrum 611, 612^ 614 
PopvluM irwhoeatpa 630 
Peatt, KOBERTSok, Influonc^ of light on 
the infection of wheat hy the powdery 
mildew, Erysiphe gramivis Irifici 134 
Preliminary consideration of the hiosys- 
tcmnty of Oxycocrus 426 
Prvnvs peraiea 36, 39; serotina 34, 40 
PsendomoTtas riiri 107; dcfitrueians 107; 
fliiorescnis 109 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia 629, 631, 633 
Pteridium aquilinum 29, 30, 35, 39, 662 
Pterin lonffifolia 661 
Pyriis commmiis 34 
Pythiomorpha gonapodyides 258-266 

Qntrcns alba 17, 28, 34, 37, 38, 45, 54, 69, 
70; bicolor 17, 70; borealis 28, 51, 65, 
67, 60; var. maxima 30, 34, 37, 38, 39, 45; 
coevinea 28, 38; ilex 578; did folia 28, 
30, 40, 41; imbricana 70; wacroearpa 
17, 48, 51, 58, 59, 62, 71; mardandtea 27, 
28, 37, 38, 44, 45, 68; tmmtana 27, 28, 30, 
32, 34, 37-39, 44, 45; nigra 600, 617; 
palusfris 17, 68; sielJata 38, 68, 70; 
velutina 28, 34, 38, 45 

Handomness of ehromosome distribution at 
anaphase 1 in nutotriploid Lolium pit- 
enne L. 144 

Eanmculus acris 247; affinis 247, 248; var. 
leiocarpiis 247; allenii 248, 256; aqmiilis 
var. capillaceus 252, 253; var. f rad tea t us 
252; aurivomus 248, 252, 255; yar. gla- 
braia 248; chamissonis 251; eymbalaria 
252, 255; var. alpina 255; divaricatus 
253; flammuUi var. filtformw 251; glaei- 
alis 252; gmehni var. terresiris 252; var. 
yukonensis 252; hyperborrus 251, 256; 
var. turqudilinnm 251, 257; kamehaiicm 
251; lapponicuft 253; nivalis 249, 255; 
pallmii 253; pedatifidm 247, 254; pur- 
shii subsp. yukonenms 252; pygmaeus 
250, 256; \"ar. petwlulatus 250; var. sa- 
bimi 248; replans 253 ; <sabinil 248, 249, 
254, 255; weleraim 251; var. multi fid us 
252; ^subrigidus 252; sufphurcus 249, 
250; fHehaphyllns'^2r)2; var, eradicatus 
252; var. typious 253; tridentatus 255 


Bed alga, A new ]>arasitic 655 
Beilly, II. Christine, ^ei^man A. Waks* 
MAN and Euzabeth BroiE, Bacterio¬ 
static and boetericidal properties of anti¬ 
biotic substances, with special rtd'crence 
to plant j)athogenic bacteria 107 
Relative growth of flower parts of two spe¬ 
cies of Ins 122 
Beply to Doctor Poliinin 254 
Bepponse of Pythiomorpha govapodyides to 
manganese 258 
Bhamuus purshiana 628 
Ehexta Hneanfolia 158 
Rhoades, M, M. and Aiaudes Cakvai.iio, 
The function and structuie of the paren 
chyina sheath plastids of the maize leaf 
335 

Khododendron eatawhunsv 28, 3i', 32, 37- 
40, 42; maximum 28 

Eh ns eopalUua 28, 34, 38; glabra 28; ioxi- 
codnidro7t 34, 38; var. radicaus 34 
Hitiofinvin 438-444 

Kilby, Herbert I'arkks, Kelative groNvtli 
of the 6o\ver parts of two Hi)ecios of Ins 
122 

Robbins, Willi \m .1. ami A nnktte Hi* rv k\ , 
Response of Pythunnorpha ff<niap<td}fidt s 
to manganese 258 

Robbins, W. J. and Fkedkkkk Kavwvoti, 
Temperature, thiamine, and growth of 
Ph ifcomyci s 1 

Eohima hispida 28; pst udo acacia 28-30, 
33, 34, 37, 39, 45 
Jin bin tinctonnu 583 
liiniKx obtnsif<fliu.\ 36; pniiiuiia 3tl 

Sagitia dcvnmhtus 29, 31 
Salix nigra 36 

HalmoncHa arriryckc 109; sehoUmuth r\ 10‘» 
Salvia agues 489; amaxonas 490; areolata 
493; aznrea subsp. typiva 491; rahauiJt- 
civa 490; camporum 489; eapdUhsa 491 ; 
rinhcbarina 490; eomjmcta 491; coidaia 
491; conn gat a 489; cuatrecasana 494; 
davidsoni 489; domlx yi 493; dugisiana 
490; clegans 491; flavcida 492; gracilis 
491; grandis 492; haenkci 490; hniryi 
488, 489; hllermanni 494; lavandulotdts 
489; leueocepkala 493; Iciiroehlamys 
489; longimarginata 492; macrophylla 
490; madrensis 490; mendax 49(1; moei 
noi 491; myrinntha 491; oeeidtnialis 
489; oreopola 489; paUiuri 493; pnn- 
samalensis 492; patens 490; pichinchen- 
sis 489; pingiiifolia 489; potystachya 
491; psilophylla 491; loemeriana 489; 
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rtthe^rnm 490; rupicola 491; ruliltXnn 
491; si'and* nn 493; HvatcUarioidvH 490; 
Honhdn 494; sparsiflota 494; .sphacclio- 
uleH 494; mnnma 488, 489; ierenac 489; 
ioriuom 493; var. deionm 493; ifrica 
491; jiahpensiH 492 
Satiguhiaria eanadrmmH 35 
Hanirula canadrnsif^ 35 
Sarcina hiira 109, 11(5 
Saumfrtis nlbulmn 28, 30, 34, 38, 39 
Sfftnrf^ja boln'Mna 488; var. birijetm 488; 

ellipiira 488; pnat('mnlen,si,s 488 
Saj'ifraga rirgihU'fiMiit 30 
Srholh ra f rpihroearpa 433 
Schrankia anguataia 30, 39 
Sclarm tiughjincraia 30, 39 
Scloroids ia th<« ])etiol(‘ of CamdJia jfl- 
pontva 302 

Snnpidiittii .scorpioidf s 21(5 
Scuidlaria eacniica 487; eardiophpUa 487; 
coccUxca 487; monvtaua 487; orividf^eu 
487; ornlifohd 35; periUma 488; pnf udo- 
('(uruUa 487 ; rHS^rllioides 487 ; sehnana 
487 ; f( fts^dhita 487 
S{‘nroc(ti'pii}< (is1( rtnth s 29, 30, 39 
Sfi'ratxa iuarr< sn^ns 1(>V> 

Sfidunum oidxeiiin 580 
ShtpfHn g(dht\(inn» 109 
8/0'7U rtrfptxira 35 
Silphxum com posit am 29, 30 
Simftha oho vain 234 

Siinaniba amara 220-232; \av. opnca 228, 
230; var. ti^ica 228, 229; hcricronna 
220-228, 230; ixcdsa 234; glnuca 226- 
231; vai. latifolia 228, 23J, 232; var. 
typica 228, 231; Uuvxs 220-228, 234; 
mo/iophpUd 234; obovata 234; offtcntahs 
232; opnca 230; fxdac 220, 227, 234; 
vcrsxcoJor 220, 227, 229, 233; var. on 
(fiisfxfotia 233; var, pnilidn 229, 233; \ai. 
typica 229, 233 

Simarul)af*oa(*, Studiow in the 226 
Smtlaana ram mosn 29, 31, 35, 37 
Smiltu votundifolm 28-30, 38, 39 
Smith, Ai.kxanokr FI., Intorosting North 
Auiorieaa aj^arirs 390 

Soita* statistics of Adinis zapota loaves, 
British Honduras 235 

Spbiu rosfilbt auraHtiicofa (B. ^ Hr.) Poteh, 
The niorpholoficy of 599; coccophda 599; 
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